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IlOARE  (William),  an  ingenious  and  amiable  English 
artist,  was  born  about  tb^  year  1707,  at  Eye,  near  Ipswich, 
in  Suffolk.  H^s  father  was  possessed  of  considerable  pro- 
perty, holding  a  farm  of  large  extent  in  his  own  hands. 
WiUiam  shewing  very  early  a  disposition  to  study,  was  sent 
to  a  school  at  Faringdon  in  Berkshire,  where  the  master 
enjoyed  a  hi<^h  reputation  for  classical  learning.  The  pupil 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of.  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  attained  such  a 
degree  of  proficiency  as  to  assist  his  master  occasionally  in 
the  tuition  of  the  other  scholars.  To  these  acquirements 
be  added  no  indifferent  skill  in.  drawing,  which  was  also 
taught  in  the  school ;  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
above  bis  competitors  in  the  prize  exhibitions,,  which  took 
place  once  a  year.  Indulging  the  bent  of  his  mind  to  this 
art,  he  solicited  and  obtained  his  father^s  permission  to 
follow  bis  studies  in  painting  with  a  professional  view.  For 
this  purpose,  after  having  completed  the  school  courses 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  he  was  removed  to  London, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Grisoni,  an  Italian 
painter  of  history,  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  one, 
which  that  time, afforded.  Grisoni,  however,  was  at  the 
best  a  very  poor  painter,  and  the  example  of  his  works 
was  little  calculated  to  produce  eminence  in  his  scholar* 
But  be  was  a  roan  of  sound  judgment  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  it  is  probable  that  the  sense  of  his  own  in- 
sufficiency induced  him  to  persuade  young  William  to 
seek  a  more  satisfactory  guidance  in  the  pursuit  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  so  earnestly.  The  schools  of  Jtaly 
appeared  to  him  the  place  to  which  a  learner  siu)uld  resort 
for   the  means  of  accomplishment  in  his  art.     Williaua 
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caught  the  suggestion  with  eagerness,  and  the  father's  per* 
mission  was  again  earnestly  sought,  for  risiting  the  foreign 
treasures  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  were  then 
known  to  the  £nglish  only  through  the  communications  of 
such  of  our  gentlemen  and  nobility  as  travelled  on  the 
continent  for  the  purposes  of  polite  accomplishment  WiU 
liam  Hoare  was  the  first  English  painter  who  visited  Rome 
for  professional  study. 

At  the  time  of  his  departure  from  London  he  had  formed 
a  friendship  with  Scheemackers,  the  celebrated  Flemish 
sculptor,,  and  with  Delvaux,  his  pupil,  who  were  both  on 
their  way  to  Rome,  and  on  his  arrival  at  that  city  he  has- 
tened to  rqoin  them,  and  lodged  in  the  same  house  with 
them.  His  next  care  was  to  place  himself  in  the  trchbbi  c^ 
Francesco  Imperiale,  the  disciple  of  Czil6  Ma(ratti,  and 
the  most  eminent  master  theh  living.  In  this  school  Ub 
was  a  fellow- stttdtot  with 'Pompjeo  Battoni,  with  Whom  ^tib 
maintained  through  Hfb  \  cardial  friendship,  and  With 
others  of  the  same  ptcifbssibn.  R^re  he  Acquired  h  {h6* 
rough  knoi^edge  of  all  that  could  be  taught  in  his  art,  and 
a  perfect  adquaTntailce  with  the  system  and  method  of  stiitly 
adopted  in'iHfe  ftoilian  scfabol  ^ver  sinc^  thetlnie  of  Haf- 
ftelle ;  to  whi<^h  method  he  at  all  times  adhered  m  tbb 
execution  of  histbflc^l  wotlcs. 

Under  the  ctfrectibn'df  Inipl^rhile,  Mr.  Hoar6  made  mariy 
'  copies  from  the  ttiOst  c^tebratisd  works  of  the  great  paintiits 
iti  the  Roftnan  palaces;  a  cnrcumstance  which  became  of 
great  utility  to  him  in  ^  very  different  manner  from  that 
which  was  intended ;  for  thie  circumstances  of  his  family 
having  been  unfortunately  impaired  by  the  explosion  of  the 
South  Sefa  adventure,  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  turn 
the  skill  he  had  gained  to  In  provision  for  his  own  maFnte- 
nance.  ^bls  wds  no  difficult  usk,  and  he  continued  hin 
itudies  at  Rome  for  the  term  of  nine  years,  wUbn  lie  finally 
returned  to  IJdndbn,  bringing  with  him  the  few  copies  of 
the  fin^it  works  Which  he  had  beto  able  to  preserve  fdr 
himself,  ^nd  ibe  most  enthusiastic  feeHngs  in  rfegkrd  pf 
vbis  art. 

In  London  tb'e'yonng  painter  looked  arbbnd  ^n  Vain  'fbt 
Itbe  encouragement  which  he  had  hoped  to  find  In'the  fais'- 
torical  departmtot  of  bis  profession ;  and  the  icfipoverished 
state  of  bislkmily  not  allowing  'him  "aiiy  altdnmtlve,  life 
Immediately  resorted  to  portrait-paintfdg,  'in  which,  flom 

superior  talents^  he  wassure  to  flna  an  niifttiltlig  te« 
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fGutre.  to  tins  aitttftftion  of  his  cirouoisiaDCed  be  formed 
a  iDturiaiooial  .eogagement  mth«  youDg  lady  of  the  name 
of  Barker,  betveeen  irhose  relatioDB  and  his  own  there  bad 
long  subsisted  the  most  cordial  intimacy,  arising  from 
mutual  respect.  Among  the  connexions  of  Miss  Barker^s 
family  wese  some  who  were  established  at  Bath,  and 
Mr.  Homw  soon  received  an  inviUEition  to  settle  at  that  city, 
where,  as  theie  was  no  person  of  any  eminence  in  his 
pro£essioo,  be  .might  reasonably  look  to  the  highest  pro* 
speots  of  suoceas.  He  accordin^y  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  fully  realised  the  expectations  of  his  friends  in  every 
point  His  painting-room  was  the  resort  of  ail  that  could 
boast  the  attractions  either  of  beauty  or  fashion ;  and  the 
number  of  Jiis  sittern  was  for  a  long  time  so  great,  as 
s^affcely  to  allow  him  a  ^momentary  interval  of  relaxation, 
much  leM  sufficient  leisure  for  such  an  attention  to  the 
higher  perfontiances  of  his  art  as  formed  the  constant 
pbjecrt  of  l^  wishes.      « 

;|Iia  eininept  success  in  his  portraits  brought  to  his  gal- 
lery all  the  distinguished  charactecs  of  the  time,  who  oc«> 
CMioqally  viaited  (Bath  foa  health  or  pleasure ;  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Legge,  Mr. 
Grepville,  Lord  ChesterEeld,  &c.  &c.  and  his  acquaint- 
jsnce  with  them  was  improved  into  friendship  on  their  par^ 
J>y  the  variety  of  his  learning,  the  amenity  of  his  ma^nners, 
the  ingenuousness  of  his  mind,  and  the  high  respectability 
of  his  domestic  establishment.  To  the  list  of  his  friencEs 
^nd  patrons  were  soon  added  the  virtuous  Allen,  and  hia 
Jearned  nepbew-in-law,  Warburton ;  and  Mr.  Allen's  house, 
where  he  was  alwajrs  a  welcome  visitor,  -gave  him  also  an 
introduction  to  Pope,  and  other  distinguished  inmates  of 
,Prior-park. 

In  the  midst  of  such  society  and  such  success,  life  might 
have  been  passed  with  sufficient  enjoyment  and  ease ;  but 
.the  indulgences,  attendant  on  so  prosperous  a  career  did 
not  diminish  his  ardour  for  higher  excellence  in  his  art :  he 
«inade  a  voluotajry  oifi^r  of  an  altar-piece  to  the  church  of 
>St.  Miohael,  and  his  offer  being  accepted,  he  painted 
ibr  it  a  figure. larger  than  life,  of  our  ^Saviour  holding 
a  cross,  which  now  occUpi«is  one  side  of  the  wail  of  the 
(f^iaiic^l. 

Qfk,  the  buildiog  of  the  oetagon  chapel,  he  received  aa 

•application  from  the  propnetors  to  paint  a  large  altar-piece 

for  their  church,  leaving  the  ^ulyliect  entire^  .to,Ji^,own 
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decision.  He  cb'ose  the  appropriate  subject  of  the  Poot 
of  .Betbesda,  and  found  in  it  the  long  wished-for  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  bis  knowledge  of  historical  composition 
and  character.  The  picture  forms  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  chapel. 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  in  an  early  part  of  his  success* 
ful  practice  at  Bath,  finding  a  general  desire  prevailing  for 
pictures  in  crayons,  he  seut  an  order  to  Rosalba,  the  cele- 
brated Venetian  paintress,  for  two  heads  of  fancy  painted 
in  that  manner,  and  he  received  from  that  eminent  mistress 
of  her  art  two  of  her  most  studied  performances  ;  the  one 
**  Apollo  with  his  lyre,"  the  other  "  A  Nymph  crowned 
with  vernal  flowers."  These  beautiful  works  became  the 
models  of  the  Bath  painter  in  his  first  efforts  in  crayons, 
in  which  mode  of  painting  he  afterwards  carried  the  practice 
of  the  art  to  so  high  a  degree  as  to  be  scarcely  excelled  by 
Rosalba  herself.  On  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London,  his  long-established  ^reputation  secured  him 
an  election  among  its  original  members,  and  he  was  a 
constant  exhibitor  for  many  years. 

During  this  long  course  of  professional  industry,  he  had 
shewn  himself  a  no  less  diligent  guardian  of  a  numerous 
family.     At  an  early  period  of  its  increase  he  maintained 
a  regular  correspondence   on    the  subject  of  *^  parental 
duties"  with  Mr.  Chandler,  a  brother  of   the  dissenting 
minister  of  that  name,  and  distinguished  among  his  friends 
for  the  integrity  of  his  mind  and  conduct.     Many  of  these 
letters  and   replies  still  exist.      He  extended   to  all  his 
children  the  most  unwearied  attention,  and  bestowed  on 
them  every  advantage  of  education  which  Bath  could  sup- 
ply.    He  expended  on  them  all  that  his  long  life  of  dili- 
gence had  amassed,   and  left  them,  at  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1792,  scarcely  any  other  possessions  than  the 
remembrance  of  his  virtues  and  his  useful  labours. 

He  retained  the  vigour  of  health  and  the  strength 
of  his  mind  till  a  few  years  previous  to  his  dissolution. 
There  is  a  copy  of  Guido's  *^  Aurora,"  painted  by  bim  (the 
figures  nearly  as  large  as  life)  when  he  was  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age.  The  picture  is  finished  with  great 
firmness  and  precision  of  pencil.' 

HOBBES,  or  HOBBS  (Thomas),  an  eminent  English 
philosopher  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Malms* 
bury  in  Wiltshire,  April  5,  1588,  his  father  being  minister 

>  From  iufonnation  obligingly  communicated  by  his  ton.  Prince  taoaie,  eeq. 
flireign  secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy* 
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of  that  town.  The  Spanish  Armada  was  then  upon  the 
coast  of  England  ;  and  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  so 
alarmed  on  that  occasion,  that  she  was  brought  to  bed  of 
him  before  her  time.  After  having  made  a  considerable 
progretis  in  the  learned  languages  at  schooli  he  was  sent,  in 
1603,  to  Magdalen- hall,  Oxford;  and,  in  1608,  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal,  taken  into  the  family  of 
the  right  honourable  William  Cavendish  lord  Hardwicke, 
soon  after,  created  earl  of  Devonshire,  as  tutor  to  bis  son 
William  lord  Cavendish.  Hobbes  ingratiated  himself  so 
effectually  with  this  young  nobleman,  and  with  the  peer 
his  father,  that  he  was  sent  abroad  with  him  on  his  travels 
in  16 lO,  and  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy.  Upon 
his  return  with  lord  Cavendish,  he  became  known  to  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  eminently  distinguished  for 
their  abilities  and  learning.  The  chancellor  Bacon  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  great  degree  of  familiarity,  and  is  said  to 
have  made  use  of  bis  pen  for  translating  some  of  his  works 
into  Latin.  He  was  likewise  much  in  favour  with  lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  ;  and  the  celebrated  Ben  Jons9n  had 
such  an  esteem  for  him,  that  he  revised  the  first  work  which 
he  published,  viz.  his  *^  English  Translation  of  the  History 
of  Tbucydides.^*  This  Hobbes  undertook,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  **:  with  an  honest  view  of  preventing,  if  possible, 
those  disturbances  in  which  he  was  apprehensive  his  coun* 
try  would  be  involved,  by  shewing^  in  the  history  of  the 
Peloponuesian  war,  the  fatal  consequences  of  intestine 
troubles."  This  has  always  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
translations  that  we  have  of  any  Greek  writer,  and  the 
author  himself  superintended  the  maps  and  indexes.  Biit 
while  he  meditated  this  design,  his  patron,  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  dijed  in  1626;  and  in  1628,  the  year  his  work 
was  published,  his  son  died  also.  This  loss  affected  him 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  very  willingly  accepted  an  offer 
0f  going  abroad  a  second  time  with  the  son  of  sir  Gervase 
Clifton,  whom  he  accordingly  accompanied  into  France, 
and  staid  there  some. time.  But  while  he  continued  there 
he  was  solicited  to  return  to  England,  and  to  presume  his 
concern  for  the  hopes  of  that  family,  to  which  he  had 
attache^  himself  so  early,  .and  owed  many  and  great 
obligations. 

In  1631,  the  countess  dowager  of  Devonshire  was  de- 
sirous of  placing  the  young  earl  under  his  care,  who  was 
then  about  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  a  trust  very,  suitable  to  his 
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inclinstioiit,  dnd  which  be  discharged  with  greal  fidelity 
and  diligence.  In  1634  be  republished  bis  translation  of 
Tbucydides,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  dedication  to  that  youfig 
nobiemaiiy  in  which  he  gtyes  a  high  character  of  his  ftftber^ 
aod  represents  in  the  strongest  terms  his  obKgations  to  thai 
illustrious  family.  The  same  year  he  accompanied  his  nobl^ 
|>npU  to  PariSy  where  he  applied  his  Tacant  houft  to  natnral 
phiiosophy,  especially  mechanism,  and  the  causes  of  aaimal 
motion.  He  had  frequent  conversations  upon  these  »«b« 
jects  with  father  Mersenne,  a  man  deservedly  fariioas^  #ho 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  almost  all  the  I^rMd  in 
Europe.  From  Paris  he  attended  his  pupil  into  Italy^  and 
at  Pisa  became  known  to  Galileo,  who  oommunicstted  to 
him  bis  notions  very  freely.  After  having  seen  all  that  W«4 
remarkable  in  that  country,  he  returned  in  1637  with  thii 
earl  of  Devonshire  into  England.  The  troubles  in  Scot-^ 
land  now  grew  high^  and  began  to  spread  themselves  south'* 
ward,  and  to  threaten  disturbance  throngbout  the  kingdom. 
Hobbes,  seeing  this,  thought  he  might  do  good  service  by 
eompqsing  something  by  way  pf  antidote  to  the  pestilential 
opinions  which  then  prevailed.  This  engaged  him  t6  corti« 
mit  to  paper  certain  principles,  observations,  aitd  remarks^ 
out  of  which  he  composed  his  book  ^  De  Give)**  and  which 
grew  up  afterwards  into  that  system  which  be  called  hi^ 
*«  Leviathan.'* 

Not  long  after  the  meeting  of  the  long  pailiiment^ 
Nov.  3,  1640,  when  all  thiifgs  fell  into  confusion,  he  with^ 
drew,  for  the  sake  of  living  in  quiet,  to  Paris;  where. hA 
associated  himself  ffith  those  learned  men,  who,  under  th^ 
protection  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  sought,  by  oonfeiViog 
ibeir  notions  together,  to  promote  every  kind  6f  useful 
knowledge.  He  had  not  been  long  there,  when  by  th6 
good  offices  of  his  friend  Mersenne,  he  becafne  kn6Wn  td 
Des  Cartes,  and  afterwards  held  a  ocnrrespoiKleBde  with 
bim  upon  mathematical  subjects,  as  appears  from  the  letteit 
of  Hobbes  published  in  the  works  of  Des  C&rtes.  But 
when  that  philosopher  printed  afterwards  his  *' Meditations,*' 
in  which  he  attempted  to  establiQh  points  cf  the  bigbcnft 
consequence  from  innate  idead,  Hobbes  took  the  liberty  of 
dissenting  from  biro;  as  did  also  Oassendi^  with  whoih 
Hobbes  contracted  a  very  close  friendship,  whitib  \wi  not 
interrupted  till  the  death  of  the  fomwr.     In  1642,  he 

Ehnted  a  few  copies  of  bis  book  ^*  De  Cite,"  whioh  rtibed 
in  many  adT^swies^  by  whom  be  Was  cfaAfged  with  lfa« 
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le»  of  a  dangerofiA  teodeocy.  IminediaAely 
9fyfif  iba  tppmcance  of  ibis  Vook,  De$  Cartes  said  of  k  td 
a  fcif  Hdy  ^  i  am  oC  opwioft  tbftt  tbe  author  of  ibe  book  '  De 
Civf^'  is  tha  same  person  who  wrote  the  third  objection 
Kgaima  oijT  *  Meditatiooa.*  I  think  him  a  much  greater 
m.asi#r  of  i^orality,  tbau  of  metaphysics  or  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  though  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of  his  principles 
9r  maxims,  which  are  very  b^d  and  extremely  dangerous, 
j^i^ufse  ihey  sappo^  all  men  to  he  wicked,  or  give  them 
occasion  to  be  so.  Iii3  wboie  design  is  to  write  in  favour 
of  nM>Barchy,  which  might  be  done  to  more  advantage  tjian 
]ie  has  done^  upon  maxims  more  virtuous  and  solid.  He 
has  wroie  likewise  greatly  to  the  di:$advaDtage  of  the  church 
^ad  the  RomsQ  cathobc  religion,  so  tliat  if  he  is  not  par- 
ticvUrly  supported  by  some  powerful  interest,  I  do  not  see 
how  he  cap  escape  having  his  hook  censured.**  The  learned 
Cooriogius  censures  him  very  severely  for  boastiixg,  in 
regard  tQ  this  performance,  ^*  that  though  physics  were  a 
Mw  science,  yet  civil  philosophy  was  still  newer,  since  it 
cottld  not  ^  styled  older  than  his  hook  *  De  Give ;'  ivhere- 
|tf,"  says  Conringitts,  *'  there  is  nothing  good  in  that  work 
9f  hia  that  was  not  always  known.'*  Bnt  vanity  was 
thfP^ghout  life  a  prevailing  foible  with  Hobbes. 

Among  many  illustrious  persons  who  upon  the  shipwreck 
pf  the'  r9yal  cause  retired  to  France  for  safety,  was  sir 
jCharles  Cavendish,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who^ 
lieiog  skilled  in  every  branch  of  mathematics,  proved  a 
constant  friend  and  patron  to  Hobbes :  and  Hobbes  him- 
self, by  embarking,  in  1645,  in  a  controversy  about  the 
^juadratore  of  the  circle,  became  so  celebrated,  although 
certainly  undeservedly  as  a  mathematician,  that,  in  1 647, 
lie  was  recommended  to  instruct  Charles  prince  of  Wales, 
lifterwards  Charles  II.  in  that  branch  of  study.  His  care 
in  the  discharge  of  this  office  gained  him  the  esteem  of  that 
prince  in  a  very  great  degree:  and  though  he  afterwards 
withdrew  his  public  favour  from  Hobbes  on  account  of  bis 
writings  yet  he  always  retained  a  sense  of  the  services  be. 
had  wne  him,  shewed  him  various  marks  pf  bis  favour 
pfter  be  was  restored  to  his  dominions,  and,  as  some  say, 
bad  his  picture  hanging  in  his  closet.  This  year  also  was 
printed  in  Holland,  by  the  care  of  M.  Sorbiere,  a  second 
imd  more  complete  edition  of  bis  book  *^  De  Cive,"  to 
which  are  prefixed  two  Latin  letters  to  the  editor,  one  by 
Ga9sendi|  the  other  by  Merseone,  in  commendatiop  of  it. 
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While  Hobbes  was  thus  employed  at  Paris,  be  was  attacked 
by  a  violent  fit  of  illness,  which  brought  him  so  low  that 
his  friends  began  to  despair  of  his  recovery.  Aitiong  those 
who  visited  him  in  this  weak  condition  was  his  friend  Mer- 
senne,  who,  taking  this  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  began, 
after  a  few  general  compliments  of  condolence,  to.  mention 
the  power  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  forgive  sins;  but 
Hobbes  immediately  replied,  <'  Father,  all  these  matters  I 
have  debated  with  myself  long  ago.  "  Such  kind  of  business 
would  be  troublesome  to  me  now ;  and  you  can  entertain 
hie.  on  subjects  more  agreeable ;  when  did  you  see*  Mr. 
Gassendi  ?**  Mersenne  easily  understood  his  meaning, 
and,  without  troubling  him  any  farther,  suffered  the  con- 
versation to  turn  upon  general  topics.  Yet  some  days 
afterwardis,  when  Dr.  Cosin,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham, 
came  to  pray  with  him,  he  very  readily  accepted  the  pro* 
posal,  and  received  the  sacrament  at  his  hands,  according 
to  the  forms  appointed  by  the  church  of  England. 

In  1650  was  published  at  London  a  small  treatise  by 
Hobbes  entitled  '*  Human  Nature,''  and  another,  '^De  cor- 
pore  politico,  or,  of  the  Elements  of  the  Law;^*  The  latter 
was  presented  to  Gassendi,  and  read  by  him  a  few  months 
before  his  death ;  who  is  said  first  to  have  kissed  it,  and 
then  to  have  delivered  his  opinion  of  it  in  these  words : 
^'This  treatise  is  indeed  small  in  bulk,  but  in  my  judgment 
the  very  marrow  of  science.'*  All  this  time  Hobbes  had 
been  digesting  with  great  pains  his  religious,  political,  and 
moral  principles  into  a  complete  system,  which  he  called 
the  ^*  Leviathan,''  and  which  was  printed  in  English  at 
London  in  that  and  the  year  following.  He  caused  a  copy 
of  it,  very  fairly  written  on  vellum*,  to  be  presented  to 
Chark*s  II  ;  but  after  that  monarch  was  informed  that  the 
English  divines  considered  it  as  a  book  tending  (o  subvert 
both  religion  and  civil  government,  he  is  said  to  have  with- 
drawn his  countenance  from  the  author,  and  by  the  marquis 
of  Onnoiul  to  have  forbidden  him  to  come  into  his  presence. 
After  the  publication  of  his  **  Leviathan,"  Hobbes  returned 
to  England,  and  passed  the  summer  commonly  at  his  pa- 
tron the  earl  of  Devonshire's  seat  in  Derbyshire,  and  his 

* 

*  This  copy  appears  to  he  now  in  How  it  came  there  has  not  heen  dis« 
the  library  uf  the  late  earl  of  Macart-  covered.  1'be  library  is  now  in  the 
fiey,  at  Lis^anoore  iu  Irelamli  if  the  poa9es;sioD  of  a  lady,  ihe  late  earl't  re- 
one  very  accurattfly  described  by  the  presentaCive,  who  probably  knqw  ^itt^ 
Rev.  W.  H.  Pratt,  in  the  <>entleinan*s  of  its  history. 
Magazine   for  January  IS13,  p.  30. 
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winters  in  town;  where  he  had  for  his  intimate  friends 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age ;  such  as  Dr.  Harvey, 
Sejden,  Cowley,  &c.  In  1654,  he  pablished  his  ^  Letter 
upon  Liberty  and  Necessity,*'  which  occasioned  a  long 
controversy  between  him  and  Bramhall,  bishop  of  Lon- 
cfonderry.  About  this  time  he  began  the  controversy  with 
Wallis,  the  mathematical  professor  at  Oxford,  which  lasted 
as  long  as  Hobbes  lived,  and  in  which  be  had  the  misfor* 
tune  to  have  all  the  mathematicians  against  him.  It  is  in- 
deed said,  that  he  came  too  late  to  this  study  to  excel  in  it ; 
and  that  though  for  a  time  he  maintained  his  credit,  while 
he  was  content  to  proceed  in  the  same  track  with  others, 
and  to  reason  in  the  accustomed  manner  from  the  established 
principles  of  the  science,  yet  when  he  began  to.digress  into 
new  paths,  and  set  up  for  a  reformer,  inventor,  and  im- 
prover of  geometry,  he  lost^iimself  extremely.  But  not- 
withstanding these  debates  took  up  much  of  his  time,  yet 
he  published  several  philosophical  treatises  in  Latin. 

Such  were  bis  occupations  till  1660,  when  upon  the  king^s 
restoration  he  quitted  the  country,  and  came  upto  London. 
He  was  at  Salisbury-house  with  his  patron,  when  the  king 
passing  by  one  day  accidentally  saw  him.  He  sent  for 
him,  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  inquired  kindly  after  his 
health  and  eircumstances ;  and  some  time  after  directed 
Cooper,  the  celebrated*  miniature-painter,  to  take  his  por- 
trait. His  majesty  likewise  afforded  him  another  private 
audience,  spoke  to  him  very  kindly,  assured  him  of  bis 
protection,  and  settled  a  pension  upon  him  of  100/.  per 
annum  out  of  his  privy  purse.  Yet  this  did  not  render 
him  entirely  sale;  for,  in  1666,  his  '^  Leviathan,"  and 
treatise  "  De  Cive,"  were  censured  by  parliament,  which 
alarmed  him  much  ;  as  did  also  the  bringing  of  a  bill  into 
the  House  of  commons  to  punish  atheism  and  profaneness. 
When  this  istorm  was  a  little  blown  over,  he  began  to  think 
of  procuring  a  beautiful  edition  of  his  pieces  that  were  in 
Latin ;  but  finding  this  impracticable  in  England,  he 
cansed  it  to  be  undertaken  abroad,  where  they  were  pub- 
lished in  1668,  4 to,  from  the  press  of  John  Bleau.  In 
1669,  he  was  visited  by  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  then  prince, 
afterwards  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  gave  him  ample  marks 
of  his  esteem ;  and  having  received  his  picture,  and  a  com- 
plete collection  of  his  writings,  caused  them  to  be  depo- 
sited, the  former  among  his  curiosities,  the  latter  in  his 
library  at  Florence.    Similar  visits  he  received  from  several 
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tigtt  tiafcatsadom,  and  other  strangers  of  disiinclioii ; 
wbo  wero  cuvioiis  te  see  »  pecsoo,  whose  siogabur  ofMi»iom. 
and  Rumerou»  writings  had  made  so  much  noise  ili  ovc* 
JEurope.     In  167^^  be  wrote  bis  own  Life  in  Latin  vevse, 
whan,  as  be  obserres^  he  had  completed  bis  eighty*{6urtb 
year:  and,  in  1674,  b^  published  in  En^iisb  verse  fouv 
Moks  of  Homer's  <*  Odyssey^*'  which  were  s»  weU  re- 
ceived,  ibat  it  encouraged  bim  to  undertake  the  wbote 
^^  Iltad^*  and  ^^  Odyssey,"  which  be  likewise  performed, 
end  published  in  1675.    These  were  not  the  first  speci* 
nens  pf  his  poetie  g^enius  whieb  he  bad  given  to  the 
poUie :  be  had  pubbabed  many  years  before^  about  163T, 
m  Latin  poem,  entitled  *^  De  Mirabiiibus  Pecci,  er,  Of  the 
Wonders  of  the  Peak/^     But  his  poetry  is  below  criticism, 
nnd  has  been  long  exploded*.     In  1674,  he  took  bis  leave 
el  London,  and  went  to  spend  the  reoaainder  pf  his  day9 
in  Oerbyshire;  where,  however,   be  did  not  remain  in* 
active,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age^  but  published 
from  time  to  time  several  pieces  to  bp  found  in  the  collec- 
ticm  ^  bis  works,  namely,  in  1676,  bis  ^  Dispute  with 
Jjmey  bishop  of  Ely,  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity  f^ 
jn  1678,  his  <<  Decameron  Physiologieum,  or.  Tee  Diar 
logues  ei  Nizoral  Philosophy  ;**  to  which  he  added  a  hook, 
entitled  *<  A  Dialogue  between  a  Philosopher  and  a  Stu- 
dent ^  Am  Common  Law  of  England.**    June  1679,  he 
•ent  another  book,  entitled  ^  Behemoth,  or,  A  History  of 
llie  Oivil  Wars  Arom  1640  to  1660,**  to  an  en^inent  book- 
aeiier,  with  a  letter  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  his  com«> 
munieatlon  of  it,  as  well  as  for  the  request  he  then  made, 
that  he  %vould  not  piMisb  it  till  a  proper  occasion  offered. 
The  book,  however,  was  published  as  soon  as  be  was  dead, 
and  tbe  letter  »lopg  wiA  it ;  of  which  we  shall  give  a  cu- 
nous  extraot :— <*  I  would  hin  bare  published  my  Dia- 
logue of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England  long  ago,  and  to  that 
end  i  presented  it  to  hia  majesty ;  and  some  days  after^ 


ai|lhor ;  bat  ^is  i^ill  Id  wordi  muft 
baTe  baen  all  derfred  from  tbe  didio- 
V9xf$  lor  bs  iMnii  notiio  bs^  baovni 
tbat  any  9ne  afti<^la|r  iQW<li  qovIjI 
be  more  arreeable,  or  spy  one  phrase 
mara  digDiflad,  Uiaa  any  aUier.  In 
b^.Ilmd  ^^  V^nVi^t  ftf«o  vbav  b^ 
biU  the  aulhor'*  seoae  (which  is  not 
afvays  the  case),  be  prores  by  bia 
sWsa#f  vsida,  «bsfc.^  bsmsiyiJtlf^* 


gv^cp.  Of  enwiiy  of  Hyk,  bs  bad  n^ 
manner  of  conc^Uon.  And  benoj^ 
that  work,  tbousb  ^lled  a  trantlatioQ 
QfiH^iner,  4pn  P<a^ss  d^rrt  tbe 
jiame  of  |ioei|i ;  bei»ttfe  it  is  m  eveq^t 
respect  wnpleating,  beiiif  nothing  mo^ 
tbas  a  fldkioiia  Barratira  daliveivd  bi 
ise^  prptti  iiiUi  M»e  a^itkiaBal  meafif. 
nets  of  harsh  rhime,  and  untmieahla 
meamre.'*  BaattisTs  Etssy  on  Pseti)r 
iwAMwiP* 
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vrtieA  I  thought  he  had  rtad  it,  I  humbigr  beMughl  him  to 
let  oie  pyini  it.    But  hit  majesty,  iboogh  he  heank  lae  gnu 
eioQsly^  yet  be  flatly  reAiaed  te  b»re  it  pubUshed :  there* 
foye  I  brought  Mray  the  book,  and  gave  jpoo  lea^e  to  take 
m  oopy  of  it ;  which  whea  yon  had  dene,  I  gave  the  ori- 
ginal t&  an  honeoraUe  aad  learned  iuend,  vtfao  abo«t  a 
yeaf  after  died«    The  .king  knoim  better,    and  is  more 
eoneemed  in  publishing  of  beoks  thaa  I  am;  and  therefore 
I  dare  not  venture  to  appear  ia  the  basinen,  lest  1  shoald 
offead  bim^    Therefore  I  pray  ytm  not  to  meddle  in  the 
basioem.     Rather  than  to  be  thought  any  way  to  further 
or  cQiintenanoe  the  printing,  I  would  be  coat^it  to  loaa 
twenty  times  the  value  of  what  yon  can  expect  to  gaia  by 
it    I  priy  do  not  take  it  ill ;  it  may  be  I  may  live  to  send 
you  somewhat  else  as  vendible  as  that,  and  without  offeneeu 
I  ara^  fcc.''     However  he  did  not  live  to  send  his  bopk* 
sMler  any  thing  more,  this  being  his  last  piece*     It  is  in 
dialogne^  and  full  of  paradoxes,  like  att  his  other  writingsi 
More  philosophical,  political,  says  Warbnrten,  or  any  thing 
fiufaer  than  historical,  yet  full  of  shrewd  observations.    Ia 
October  following,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  suppression  of 
urine;  and  his  physician  plainly  told  him,   that  he  had 
little  hopes  of  curing  him.     In  November^  the  earl  of  I>e» 
▼Onshire  removing  from  Chatsworth  to  another  seat  called 
Hardwick,  Hobbes  obstinately  persisted  in  desiring  that  he 
might  be  carried  too^  though  this  could  no  way  be  done 
bttt  by  laying  him  upon  a  feather-bed.     He  was  not  maoh 
discomposed  with  his  journey,  yet  within  a  week  after 
lost^  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  the  use  of  his  speech,  aad 
of  bis  right  side  entirely ;  in  which  condition  he  remained 
£>f  some  days^  taking  little  aoniishmeat,  and  sleeping 
mack,  simietimes  endeavouring  to  speak,  but  not  being 
able.    He  died  Dee.  4,  1679,  ia  his  ninety-second  yeav. 
We0d  teUs  us,  that  after  his  physioiaa  gave  him  no  hopes 
of  a  cdre,  he  said,  <«  Then  I  shall  be  g^ad  as  find  a  hole  «e 
ereep  out  of  the  worki  at.*'    Ue  ebserves  also,  that  bis  net 
desiling  a  nunnter^  to  receive  the  aaorament  befians  he 
4ied,  ought  in  charity  to  be  imputed  to  his  being  so  sud^ 
denly  seiied,  and  afterwards  deprived  of  bis  senses ;  the 
father,  'because  the  earl  of  Devonsbim's  chaplain  deohne^ 
Ihat  within  the  two  last  years  of  his  life  he  had  often  re« 
eeived  tbe'sterament  fimm  his  bands  with  seeming  devotion. 
His  character  and  manners  are  thus  deaoribed  by  Dr. 
WbiteKennet,  in  his  ^  Memoira  of  the  Cavendish  family  l^ 
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**  The  carl  of  Devonshire,'*  says  he,  **  for  bis  whole  life 
entertained  Mr.  Hobbes  in  his  family,  as  his  old  tutor 
rather  than  as  bis  friend  or  confidant.  He  let  him  live 
under  his  roof  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  in  his  own  way, 
without  making  use  of  him  in  any  public,  or  so  much  as 
domestic  affairs.  He  would  often  express  an  abhorrence 
of  some  of  his  principles  in  policy  and  religion ;  and  both 
be  and  his  lady  would  frequently  put  off  the  mention  of 
bis  name,  and  say, '  he  was  a  humourist,  and  nobody  could 
account  for  hiqi.*  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Mr.  Hobbes  somewhat  observable. 
His  professed  rule  of  health  was,  to  dedicate  the  morning 
to  his  exercise,  and  the  afternoon  to  his  studies.  At  his 
first  rising,  therefore,  he  walked  out,  and  climbed  any  bill 
within  his  reach;  or,  if  the  weather  was  not  dry,  he  fa- 
tigued himself  within  doors  by  some  exercise  or  other,  to 
be  in  a  sweat :  recommending  that  practice  upon  this  opi* 
oion,  that  an  old  man  had  more  moisture  than  heat,  and 
therefore  by  such  motion  heat  was  to  be  acquired,  and 
moisture  expelled.  After  this  he  took  a  comfortable 
breakfast;  and  then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon 
the  earl,  the  countess,  and  the  children,  and  any  consider- 
able strangers,  paying  some  short  addresses  to  all  of  them* 
He  kept  these  rounds  till  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  he 
bad  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him,  which  he  eat  always 
by  himself  without  ceremony.  Soon  after  dinner  he  re- 
tired to  his  study,  and  had  bis  candle  with  ten  or  twelve 
pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him  ;  then  shutting  his  door,  he 
fell  to  smoaking,  thinking,  and  writing  for  several  hours. 
He  retained  a  friend  or  two  at  court,  and  especially  the  lord 
Arlington,  to  protect  him  if  occasion  should  require.  He 
used  to  say,  that  it  was  lawful  to  make  use  of  ill  instru- 
ments to  do  ourselves  good :  '  If  I  were  cast,*  says  he, 
*  into  a  deep  pit,  and  the  devil  should  put  down  his  cloven 
foot,  I  would  take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by.  it.'  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  bad  very  few  books,  and  those 
he  read  but  very  little ;  thinking  he  was  now  able  only  to 
digest  what  he  had  formerly  fed  upon.  If  company  came 
to  visit  him,  he  would  be  free  in  discourse  till  he  was 
pressed  or  contradicted ;  and  then  he  had  the  infirmities 
of  being  short  and  peevish,  and  referring  to  his  writings 
for  better  satisfaction.  His  friends,  who  had  the  liberty 
of  introducing  strangers  to  him,  made  these  terms  with 
them  be/ore  their  admission,  that  they  should  not  dispute 
with  the  old  man,  nor  contradict  him." 


i: 
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After  mentioning  the  apprehensions  Hobbes  was  under, 
when. the  parliament  censured  his  book,  and  the  methods 
betook  to  escape  persecution.  Dr.  Kennet  adds,  <Mt  is 
not  much  to  be  doubted,  that  upon  this  occasion  he  began 
to  make  a  more  open  shew  of  religion  and  church  commu* 
nion.     He  now  frequented  the  chapel,  joined  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  was  generally  a  partaker  of  the  holy  sacrament : 
and   whenever    any  strangers   in  conversation   ^yith  him 
seemed  to  question  his  belief,  he  would  always  appeal  to 
his  confonhity  in  divine  services,  and  referred  them  to  the 
chaplain  for  a  testimony  of  it.     Others  thought  it  a  mere 
compliance  to  the  orders  of  the  family,  and  observed,  that 
in  city  and  country  he  never  went  to  any  parish  church  ; 
and  even  in  the  chapel  upon  Sundays,  he  went  out  after 
prayers,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  sermon ;  and  when 
any  friend  asked  the  reason  of  it,  he  gave  no  other  but  this, 
'  they  could  teach  him  nothing,  but  what  he  knew.'     He 
did  not  conceal  his  hatred  to  the  clergy ;  but  it  was  visible 
that  the  hatred  wa»  owing  to  his  fear  of  their  civil  interest 
and  power.     He  had  often  a  jealousy,  that  the  bishops 
would  burn  him :  and  of  all  the  bench  he  was  most  afraid 
of  the  bishop  of  Sarum,  because  he  had  most  oflFended  him ; 
thinking  every  man's  spirit  to  be  remembrance  and  re- 
venge.    After  the  Restoration,  he  watched  all  opportuni- 
ties to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king  and  his  prime  mi- 
nisters ;  and  looked  upon  his  pension  to  be  more  valuable, 
as  an  earnest  of  favour  and  protection,  than  upon  any  other 
account*     His  following  course  of  life  was  to  be  free  from 
danger.     He   could  not  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty 
house.     Whenever  the  earl  removed,  he  would  go  along 
with  him,  even  to  bis  last  stage,  from  Chatsworth  to  Hard- 
wick.     When  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  he  dared 
not  to  be  left  behind,  but  made  his  way  upon  a  feather-bed 
in  a  coach,  though  he  survived  the  journey  but  a  few  days. 
He  could  not  bear  any  discourse  of  death,  and  seemed  to 
cast  off  all  thoughts  of  it :  he  delighted  to  reckon  upon 
longer  life.     The  winter  before  he  died,  he  made  a  warm 
coat,  which  he  said  must  last  him  three  years,  Und  then 
be  would  have  such  another.     In  his  last  sickness  his  fre- 
quent, questions  were,  Whether  his  disease  was  curable  ? 
and  when  intimations  were  given  that  he  might  have  ease, 
but  no  remedy,  he  used  this  expression,  *  I  shall  be  glad 
to  find  a  bole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at ;'  which  are  re« 
ported  to  have  been  bis  last  sensible  words ;  and  bis  lying 
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Bome  days  folLowdng  in  a  silent  stupe£9ycUony  did  stem 
owing  to  his  oiind  more  than  to  bis  body.  The  only  thought 
of  death  that  he  appeared  to  entertain  in  time  of  healthy 
was  to  take  care  of  some  inscription  on  his  grave.  He 
would  suffer  some  friends  to  dictate  an  .epitaph,  among 
which  he  was  best  pleased  with  this  humour,  '  This  is  the 
philosopher's  stone\"  A  pun  vexy  probably  from  the  baud 
which  w;rote  for  Dr.  Fuller,  *i  Here  lies  Fuller's  ear^b*" 

After  this  account  of  Uobbes,  which,  though  undoubt- 
edly true  in  the  niain,  may  be  thoiight  too  strongly  co« 
loured,  -it  will  be  but  justice  to  subjoin  what  Iprd  Claren*> 
don  has  said  of  him.  This  noble  person,  during  his  banish- 
ment, wrote  a  book  in  1670,  which  was  printed  six  yei^rs 
after  at  Oxford  with  this  title,  **  A  brief  View  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious  Errors  to  Church  and  State  in  Mr. 
Hobbes^s  book  entitled  Leviathan."  In  the  introduction 
the  earl  observes,  that  Mr.  Hobbes's  *^  Leviathan''  **  con- 
tains in  it  good  learning  of  all  kinds,  politely  extracted, 
and  very  wittily  and  cunningly  digested  in  a  very  pom- 
mendable,  and  in  a  vigorous  and  pleasant  style :  and  that 
Mr.  llobbes  himself  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  of  j;reat 
wit,  some  reading,  and  somewhat  more  thinking ;  one  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  foreign  parts  and  obs^Krations; 
understands  the  learned  as  well  as  the  modern  languages^ 
bath  long  had  the  reputation  of  a  great  philosopher  m^ 
mathematician ;  /and  in  his  age  hath  had  conversation  nrilb 
-very  mai>y  .worthy  and  extraordiaaiy  men  :  to  whiab  it  mi^ 
be,  if  he  had  .been  more  indulgent  in  the  more  .vigorojitf 
fkart  of  bis  life,  it  might  have  bad  greater. influenpe  upon 
4he  temper  of  .his  mind;  whereas  age  seldom,  submits  ;to 
those  questions,  inquiries,  and  contradictions,  which  the 
laws  and  liberty  of  conversation  require.  And  it  hath  been 
always  a  lamentation  among  Mr.  Hdbbes's  friends,  that  he 
spent,  too  much  time  in  thinking,  and  too  little  in  exer- 
cising those  thoughts  in  the  conopany  of  other  men  of  th^ 
same,  or  of  as  good  faculties ;  for  want  whereof  his  natu- 
ral constitution,  with  age,  contrficted  i^uch  a  morosity, 
jdiat  doubting  and  contradicting  men  were  never  grateful  to 
him.  In  a  word,.  Mr.  Hobbes  is  one  of  the>ii|ost  ancient 
ecquaintance  I  have  in  the  tworld ;  and  of  whom. I  haye 
alwi^ys  had  a  ffreat  esteem,  as  a  .man,  who,  besides  .\m 
eminent  parts.  Teaming,  and  knowledge,,  hath  bnoen  talwiQW 
looked  upon  its  a.  maa  of  probity,  and  of  (S  Jife^CiQe  irom 
aeandal." 


There  Iwfto  been  Sew  personi>  wbetfe  writings  b^re  bad 
a^hKMre  pemiciouB  iofiuenoe  in  spreading  irreligion  And  in« 
fidelity  than  those  of  Hobbes;  and  yet  none  of  bis  trea« 
lises  are  Erectly  levelled  against  revealed  religion.  He 
sometimes  affects  to  speak  with  veneration  of  the  sacred 
writings^  and  expressly  declares,  that  though  the  laws  of 
nature  are  not  laws  as  they  proceed  from  nature,  yet  *'  as 
they  are  given  by  Ood  in  Holy  Scriptuiie,  they  are^properkf 
called  laws ;  for  tbe  Holy  Scripture  is  the  voice  of  God^ 
rulibg  all  thii^  by  ithe  greatest  right ^.'^  But  thoiigh  he 
seistes  here  to- make  the  laws  of  Scripture  ibe  laws  of  God, 
and  to  derive  their 'force /from  bis  supreme  authority, , yet 
ebewhere  he  supposes* them  to  have  noiauthority,  but  what 
tkfey  derive  from  the  prince  or  civil  power.  He  sometimes 
seeoofei  to  achnowledge  inapiraiion  to  be  a  sopemaliindgiftt 
and  tbe  ioimediete  hand  of  God :  at  other  tiiaes  be  treats 
tbe  pretence  to  it  as  a  sign  of  maadifess,  and  vepresenta 
God's  speaking  to  theiprc^bete  in  a  dream,  te  be^nomore 
than  the  prophets  dreaming  that  God  .spake  unto  *them. 
He'asserts,  that  we«bave  no  assurance  of  the  qertainty  of 
Scripture  but  tbe  aafehority  of  the  eburchf,  and  this  he 
resolves  into  thestuthdrityof  the  commonwealth;  and  de« 
cfanres,  ^tfaat  till  the  doveseign  ruler  had  pres<^ribed  theap, 
'^the  /precepts -of  Seripl»re  were  not  obKgatory  ksps,  but 
only  eonnael  or  advioe,  which  he  that  was  eoun^eUed  awiglbt 
witbodt  iojasctee'refiase  to  observe,  and  beiitg  oontiai^  te 
the  laws  could  not  without  inyusttoeobsemre  ;**  that  the  word 
of  the  imerpieter  of  Scripture' is  the  word  of  God,rand  that 
the 'sovereign  nsagistrate  is  the  interpreter  of  Scripture^ 
and  of  all  doctrines,  to  whose  authority  ^we  oiust  -^taad. 
^Nsy,  heoairies ^it so*^ as  to  pronottDcei$9  that Cbristtaoa 
are  bound  in  conscience'to  obey  the  laws  ^-aninfidel  king 
in  aoAMen^f  Teligtoa;  thit  '^'thought  is  free,  but  whenrjt 
Mmes^to^cilnfesBionof  feitb,  ibe  private  r^aaon  must'suh* 
oiit^to  the  public,  that  is  to»swm  to  GodV  lieutOBaat/'  Ac* 
eo^dingly  ha'allows tbesubject,  being commiaded  by  the 
aoveraign,  to  deny  Christ  in  imds,  ^hoMing  the  faith  ^i 
liim  fiitolyin'h]s<heast;it -being  ia  this  <<aeth^  that 
4}paiedi  Ghri^befoie^ineo,  ^but  fajs  gdvemorand  the  laws 
Vf  hit  coantif  •"  In  the  mean  time  he 'acknowledges  the 
Mitftence  ef  God^,  »nd  that  we  muat  of  necessity 'ascribe 

*I>9  Civc,  c  til. «'.  33.  1  De  Cife,  c.  17.  LsrkthSa,  pp.  169. 
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the  effects  we  behold  to  the  eternal  power  of  all  powers^ 
and  cause  of  all  causes ;  and  be  reproaches  those  as  ab- 
surd^ who  call  the  world,  or  the  soul  of  the  world,  God. 
But  then  he  denies  that  we  know  any  thing  more  of  him 
than  that  he  exists,  and  seems  plainly  to  make  him  corpo- 
real ;  for  he  affirms,  that  whatever  is  not  body  is  nothing 
at  all.  And  though  he  sometimes  seems  to  acknowledge 
religion  and  its  obligations,  and  that  there  is  an  honour 
and  worship  due  to  God ;  prayer,  thanksgivings,  oblations, 
&c.  yet  he  advances  principles,  which  evidently  tend  to 
subvert  %\l  religion.  The  account  he  gives  of  it  is  this, 
that  ^^  from  the  fear  of  power  invisible,  feigned  by  the 
mind,  or  imagined  from  tales,  publicly  albwed,  ariseth 
religion ;  not  allowed,  superstition  :"  and  he  resolves  reli* 
gion  into  things  which  he  himself  derides,  namely,  '^  opi- 
nions of  ghosts,  ignorance  of  second  causes,  devotion  to 
what  men  fear,  and  taking  of  things  casual  for,  prognos- 
tics.^' He  takes  pains  in  many  places  to  prove  man  a 
necessary  agent,  and  openly  derides  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture state :  for  he  says,  that  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
after  death,  ^*  is  a  belief  grounded  upon  other  men's  say- 
ing, that  they  knew  it  supernaturally ;  or,  that  they  knew 
those,  that  knew  them,  that  knew  others  that  knew,  it  su-^ 
pernaturally."  But  it  is  n3t  revealed  religion  only,  of 
which  Hobbes  makes  light ;  he  goes  farther,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  running  over  a  few  more  of  his  maxims.  He  as- 
serts, **  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  every  man  hath  a  right 
to  all  things,  and  over  all  persons ;  and  that  the  natural 
condition  of  man  is  a  state  of  war,  a  war  of  all  men  against 
all  men  :  that  there  is  no  way  so  reasonable  for.  any  man, 
as  by  force  or  wiles  to  gain  a  mastery  over  all  other  per- 
sons that  he  can,  till  he  sees  no  other  power  strong  enough 
to  endanger  him  :  that  the  civil  laws  are  the  only  rules  of 
good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  honest  and  dishonest;  and 
that,  antecedently  to  such  laws,  every  action  is  in  its  own 
nature  indifferent ;  that  there  is  nothing  good  or  evil  in 
itself,  nor  any  common  laws  constituting  what  is  naturally 
just  and  unjust:  that  all  things  are  measured  by  what 
every  man  judgeth  fit,  where  there  is  no  civil  government, 
and  by  the  laws  of  society,  wbere  there  is :  that  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  is  absolute,  and  that  he  is  not  bound  by 
any  compacts  with  his  subjects  :  that  nothing  the  sovereign 
can  do  to  the  subject,  can  properly  be  called  injurious ''or 
wrong ;  and  that  the  king's  word  is  sufficient  to  take  any 
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llwQg'  from  tbe  subject  if  need  be,  and  that  the  king  is 
jodge  of  that  need.**  Tiiis  scheme  evidently  strikes  a| 
the  foundation  of  all  religioni  natural  and  reve^d.  It 
tends  not  only  to  subvert  tbe  authority  of  Scripture,  but 
to  destroy  GoicPs  moral  government  of  tbe  world.  It  con- 
founds the  natural  differences  of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and 
vice,  tt  destroys  the  best  principles  of  the  human  nature; 
and  instead  of  that  innate  benevolence  and  social  disposi- 
tion which  should  unite  osen  together,  supposes  all  men 
to  be  naturally  in  a  state  of  war  with  one  another.  It 
erects  an  absolute  tyranny  in  the  state  and  church,  which  it 
confounds,  and  makes  the  will  of  the  prince  or  governiug 
power  the  sole  standard  of  right  and  ifrong. 

Such  principles  in  religion  and  politics  would,  as  it  may 
be  imagined,  raise  adversaries.  Hobbes  accordingly  was 
attacked  by  many  considerable  persons,  and,  what  may 
seem  more  strange,  by  such  as  wrote  against  each  other. 
Harrington,  in  his  *^  Oceana,"  very  often  attacks  Hobbes; 
and  so  does  sir  Robert  Filmer  in  his  **  Observations  con- 
eehiing  the  Original  of  Government.'*  We  have  already 
oientioned  Bramhall  and  Clarendon ;  the  former  argued 
with  great  aeuteness  against  that  part  of  his  system  ^hich 
relates  to  liberty  and  necessity,  and  afterwards  attacked 
ibe  whole  in  a  piece,  called  '^Tbe  Catching  of  the  Levia- 
than,*'  published  in  1685  ;  in  which  he  undertakes  to  de- 
monstrate out  of  Hobbes's  own  works,  that  no  man,  who  is 
thoroughly  an  Hobbist,  can  be  **  a  good  Christian,  or  a 
good  eoinmonwealth*s  man,  or  reconcile  himself  to  him- 
self.'* Tenison,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave 
a  summary  view  of  Hobbes^s  principles,  in  a  book  called 
<^The  Creed  of  Mr.  Hobbes  examined,  1670;'*  to  which 
we  may  add  the  two  dialogues  of  Dr.  Eachard  between  Ti- 
mothy and  Philautus,  and  Dr.  Parker's  book,  entitled 
**  Dtsputationes  de  Deo  &  Divina  Providentia."  Dr.  Henry 
More  has  also  in  different  parts  of  his  works  canvassed  and 
refuted  several  positions  of  Hobbes ;  and  tbe  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury  is  said  to  have  been  so  ingeniieus  as  to  own, 
that  **  whene^'er  he  discovered  his  own  philosophy  to  be 
unsustainable,  be  would  embrace  tbe  opinions  of  Dr. 
Alore.**  But  the  two  greatest  work^  against  him  were, 
Cumberland's  book  *^*  De  legibusNaturss,"  and  Cudworth^ 
^  Intellectual  System  :**  for  these  authors  do  not  employ 
themselves  about  his  peculiar  whimsies  or  in  vindicating 
revealed  religion  from  bis  exceptions    and  cavils^    but 
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endeavour  to  establish  the  great  principles  of  all  religion 
and  morality,  which  his  scheme  tended  to  subvert,  and  to 
shew  that  they  have  a  real  foundation  in  reason  and  nature. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  related  of  Hobbes,  which  we 
have  not  yet  mentioned  in  the  course  of  our  account  of 
him — his  dread  of  apparitions  and  spirits.  His  friends  in* 
deed  have  called  this  a  fable.  ^^  He  was  falsely  accused/.* 
say  they,  ^^  by  some,  of  being  afraid  to  be  alone,  because 
he  was  afraid  of  spectres  and  apparitions;  vain  bugbears 
of  fools,  which  he  had  chased  away  by  the  light  of  his  phi* 
losophy."  They  do  not,  however,  deny,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  being  alone ;  they  only  insinuate,  that  it  was  for 
fear  of  being  assassifiated  ;  but  the  fact  probably  was,  that 
he  had  that  tenacity  of  life  which  is  observable  in  men 
whose  religious  principles  are  unsettled.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  may  conclude,  with  the  intelligent  Brucker,  that  Hobbes 
was  certainly  possessed  of  vigorous  faculties,  and  had 
he  been  sufficiently  careful  to  form  and  improve  his  judg- 
ment, and  to  preserve  his  mind  free  from  the  bias  of  pre- 
judice and  passion,  would  undoubtedly  have  deserved  a 
place  in  the  first  class  of  philosophers.  The  mathematical 
method  of  reasoning  which  he  adopted,  greatly  assisted 
him  in  his  researches*;  but  he  was  often  led  into  error,  by 
assuming  false  or  uncertain  principles  or  axioms.  The 
vehemence  with  which  he  engaged  in  political  contests 
biassed  his  judgment  on  questions  of  policy,  and  led  him 
to  frame  such  maxims  and  rules  of  government,  as  would 
be  destructive  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
An  arrogant  contempt  of  the  opinions  of  others,  an  impa- 
tience of  contradiction,  and  a  restless  ambition  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  an  innovator  in  philosophy,  were  qualities 
which  appear  to  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  perversion  of  his  judgment.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
that  though  he  had  the  precept  and  example  of  lord  Bacon 
to  guide  him,  he  neglected  the  new  and  fertile  path  of 
experimental  philosophy.  So  little  was  he  aware  of  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  that  he  censured  the  royal 
society  of  London,  at  its  first  institution,  for  attending 
more  to  minute  experiment  than  general  principles,  and 
said,  that  if  the  name  of  a  philosopher  was  to  be  obtained 
by  relating  a  multifarious  farrago  of  experiments,  we 
might  expect  to  see  apothecaries,  gardeners,  and  per-  . 
fumers  rank  among  philosophers. 

A  list  of  the  works  of  this  remarkable  man,  in  the  order 
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of  publication,  seems  not  unnecessary  to  close  our  account 
ofhinQ^  1.  His  ^^  Translation  of  Thucydides/*  Load.  1628, 
and  1676,  fol.  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo.  2.  ^*  De  Mira- 
bilibus  Pecci/'  a  Latin  poem,  Lond.  1636,  8vo,  1666,  4to« 
3,  *^  Eiementa  pbilosophica  seu  politica  de  Cive,^'  Paris, 
J642,  4to,  Amst«  1647,  12mo.  4.  '^  An  Answer  to  sir 
William  Davenant^s  Epistle  or  Preface  to  Gondibert,"  Pa- 
ris, 1650,  12mo,  afterwards  printed  with  Gondibert.  5. 
**  Human  Nature  ;  or  the  fundamental  elements  of  policy,'* 
I^nd.  1650,  12mo.  6.  *^  De  Corpore  Politico;  or  tlie 
Elements  of  the  Law,"  Lond.  1650,  l2mo.  7.  "  Levia- 
than ;  or  the  matter,  form,  and  power  of  a  Commonwealth,'* 
ibid.  1651,  and  1680,  fol.  8.  '<  A  Compendium  of  Aris- 
totle's Rhetoric,  and  Ramus's  Logic."  9.  **  A  Letter  about 
Liberty  and  Necessity,"  Lond.  1654,  12mo.  This  was 
answered  by  Dr.  Laney  and  bishop  Bramhall.  10.  '^  The 
Questions  concerning  Liberty,  ^d  Necessity,  and  Chance, 
stated  and  debated  between  Mr.  Hobbes  and  Dr.  Bramhall, 
bishop  of  London-perry,"  Lond.  1656,  4to.  11.  <<  Ele- 
mentorum  Philosophite  sectio  prima  de  Corpore,"  ibid. 
1655,  8vo;  in  English,  1656,  in  4to.  **  Sectio  secunda," 
London,  1657,  4to;  Amsterdam,  1668,  in  4to.  12.  ''Six 
Lessons  to  the  professors  of  mathematics  of  the  institution 
of  sir  Henry  Savile,"  ibid.  1656,  4to,  written  against  Mr. 
Seth  Ward,  and  Dr.  John  Wallis.  13.  «  The  Marks  of  the 
absurd  Geometry,  rural  Language,  &c.  of  Dr.  John  Wal- 
lis," ibid.  1657,  8vo.  14.  '' Examinatio  et  emendatio 
Mathematicie  hodiernse,  sex  l^^logis  comprehensa,"  ibid. 

1660,  4to;  Amsterdam,  1668,  4to.  15. '' Dialogus  Phy- 
sicus,  sive  de  I^atur^  Aeris,"  Lond.  1661,  4to;  Amster* 
dam,  1668,  4to.     16. '' De  Duplicatione  Cubi,"  London, 

1661,  4to;  Amsterdam,  1663,  4to.  .  17.  "  Problem ata 
Physica,  una  cum  magnitudine  circuli,"  Lond.  1662,  4to; 
Amsterdam,  1688,  4to.  .  18.  "  De  principiis  et  ratiocina* 
tione  Geometrarum,  contra  fastuosum  professorem,"  Lond. 
1666,  4to;  Amsterdam,  1668,  4to.  1 9. '' Quadratura  Cir-* 
culi,  cubatio  sphaeras,  duplicatio  cubi ;  uni  cum  respon- 
sione  ad  objectiones  geometriae  professoris  Saviliani  Ox* 
onifle  editas  anno  1669."  Lond.  1669^  4to.  20. ''  Rosetum 
Geometricum,  sive  propositiones  aliquot  frustra  antehac 
lentatie,  cum  censur4  brevi  doctrinse  Wallisianacde  motu,** 
London,  1671,  4to,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  72,  for  the  year  167  K 
21.  Three  Papers  presented  to  the  royal  society  against 
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Dr.  Wallis,  with  considerations  on  Dr.  WaHis*s  Answer  t^ 
Ihem/'  Lond.  1671,  4to.  22.  **  Lnx  Mathematica,  &c. 
censura  doctrinse  Wallisians  de  Libra:  Rosetam  Hob^ 
besii,*'.  Lond.  1672,  4to.  23.  '<  Principia  et  Problefnata 
aliquot  Geometrica  ante  desperata,  nunc  breviter  expH- 
cata  et  demoustrata/*  London,  1674,  4to.  24.  **  Epis- 
tola  ad  Dom.  Anton,  k  Wood,  Authorem  Historic  et  Anti- 
quitat  Universit.  Oxon.  :*'  dated  April  the  20tb,  1674, 
printed  in  half  a  sheet  on  one  side.  ^  It  was  written  to 
Mr.  Wood.**  says  Wood  himself,  ^'  upon  bis  complaint  made 
1x>  Mr.  Hobbes  of  several  deletions  and  additions  made  in 
and  to  his  life  and  character  (which  he  had  written  of  hitn 
in  that  book)  by- the  publisher  (Dr.  Jo.  Fell)  of  the  said 
Hist  and  Antiq.  to  the  great  dishonour  and  disparagement 
of  the  said  Mr.  tlobbes.  Whereupon,  when  that  history 
was  finished,  came  out  a  scurrilous  answer  to  the  said 
epistle,  written  by  Dr.  Fell,  which  is  at  **  the  end  of  the 
said  history."  In  this  Answer  Dr.  Fell  styles  Mr.  Hobbes, 
*^  irritabiie  illud  et  vantssimum  Malmsburiense  animal  *,** 
and  tells  us,  that  one  Mr.  J.  A.  had  sent  a  magnificent  eulo- 
gium  of  Mr.  Hobbes  drawn  up  by  him,  or  more  probably 
by  Hobbes  himself,  in  order  to  be  inserted  in  the  Hist,  et 
Antiq.  Univers.  Oxon.;  but  the  editor  finding  in  this  eulo* 
gium  a  great  many  things  foreign  to  the  design  of  that  work, 
and  far  from  truth,  he  suppressed  what  he  thought  proper. 
25.  **  A  Letter  to  William  duke  of  Newcastle,  concerning 
the  Controversy  had  with  Dr.  Laney,  bishop  of  Ely,  about 
Liberty  and  Necessity,"  L6bd.  1670,  12mo.  26.  "  Deca- 
meron Physiologicum;  or  ten  dialogoes  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, &c."  London,  1678,  8vo.  To  this  is  added  <<  The 
Proportion  of  a  strait  line  to  hold  the  Arch  of  a  Quadrant.** 
27.  *^  His  last  words  and  dying  Legacy  :"  printed  on  one 
side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  in  December  1679,  and  published 
by  Charles  Blunt,  esq.  from  the  ^^  Leviathan,"  in  order  to 
expose  Mr.  Hobbes^s  doctrine.  28.  His  '*  Memorable  Say- 
ings in  his  books  and  at  the  table ;"  printed  on  one  side  of 
a  broad  sheet  of  paper,  with  his  picture  before  them.  29. 
'<  Behemoth:  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England 
from  1640  to  1660,**  Lond.  1679,  8vo.  30.  "  Vita  Tho- 
rns Hobbes,**  a  Latin  poem  written  by  himself,  and.  printed 
at  London  in  4to,  in  the  latter  end  of  December  1679; 
and  a  fortnight  after  that,  viz.  about  the  10th  of  January^ 
it  "was  published  in  English  verse  by  another  hand,  at  Lon- 
don 1680,  in  five  ifaeets  in  folio.    The  Latin  copy  w«s 
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reprinted  and  subjoined  to  *^  Vite  IIobbian«  AuetariomJ 
51.  ^  Historical  narration  of  Heresy,  find  the  punishment 
thereof,"  London,  l6My  in  four  sheets  and  an  half  in  folio ; 
and  in  1682  in  8vo.    This  is  chiefly  extracted  out  of  the 
second  chapter  De  Hseresa  of  his  Appendix  to  the  Le?ia- 
than.     32.  **  Vita  Thorns  Hobbes,^  written  by  himself  in 
prose,  and   printed  at  Caropolisy  i.  e.  London,  and  pre- 
fixed to  '<  Vitss  HobbiansB  Aactarium,"  1681,  8vo»  and 
1682,  4to.     38.  <<  A  Brief  of  the  art  of  Rhetoric,  eoatain- 
tng  in  substajice  ail  that  Aristode  hath  written  in  his  three 
books  of  that  subject,"  12ibo,  without  a  date.     It  wa3 
afterwards  published  in  two  books,  London,  1681,  in  8to, 
the  first  bearing  the  title  of  **  The  Art  of  -Rhetoric,"  and 
4be  other  of  **  The  Art  ef  Rhetoric  plaiuly  set  forth  ;  with 
pertinent    examples   for  the  more  ready  understanding 
and  practice  of  the  same."     To  which  is  added,  34.  *'  A 
Dialogue  between  a  philosopher  and  a  student  of  the  Com- 
mon Laws  of  England."     Mr.  Barrington  in  his  Observa- 
tions on  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  says  it  appears  by  this 
dialogue,  that  Hobbes  bad  considered  most  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  English  law  with  great  care  and 
attention.  85.  <*  An  Answer  to  archbishop  BramhalPB  Book 
caHedThe  catching  of  the  Leriathan,"  London,  1682,  8vo. 
36.  ^  Seven  philosophical  Problems,  and  two  Propositions 
of  "Geometry,**  London,  1682,  8vo,  dedicated  to  the  king 
in  1662.    87.  **  An  Apology  for  himself  and  his  Writings. 
38.  ^*  Historia  Ecclesiastica  carmine  elegiaco  concinnata. 
Aug.  Trinob.  i.  e.   London,   1688,  8vo.     89.  <<  Tractatus 
Opticus,*'    inserted  in   Mersetinus's  **  Co^itata  Physico- 
ifathematica,"  Paris,  1644,  4to.     40.  '^-Observationes  in 
Cartesit  de  primft  Pbilosophii  Meditationes."     These  ob- 
jections are  published  ki  all  the  editions  of  Pes  Cartes's 
♦*  Meditations."     41.  "The  Voyage  of  Ulysses;   or  Ho- 
mer's Odysses,**  book  9,  10,  11,  12.  London,  1674,  in  8vOt 
And  42.  ^Homer*s  Iliads  aini  Odysses,"  London,  1675 
and  1677,  12mo. ' 

HOBBIMA  (MiNDERHOUT),  a  very  eminent  painter,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  born  about  J61 1,  at  Antwerp ;  but 
the  master  from  wliom  be  re<ieived  his  instruction  is  not 
known.     He  studied  entirely  after  nature,  sketching  every 

1  Biqs-  Brit— Geo.  Dict-^Burort**  Owq  Tidies.— Life  |>r6ftzed  to  Wood'i 
Aimmlf,  4to,  p.  18. — Ath.  Ox.  toI,  II. — Ltland'i  Deistical  Wnteri  — Lettert 
frooi  the  Bodleian  Library,  3  toIs.  tvo,  1S13.—- D'laratili's  Qciarreli  of  Authora, 
Tol.  III.  p.  1—89. 
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scene  that  ailbrded  him  pleasure,  and  bis  choice  was  e%^ 
ceedhigly  picturesque.     His  grounds  are  always  agreeably 
broken,  and  be  was  particularly  fond  of  describing  slopes 
diversified  with  shrubs,  plants,  or  trees,  which  conducted 
the  eye  to  some  building,  ruin,  grove,  or  piece  of  water, 
and  frequently  to  a  delicate  remote  distance;  every  object 
perspectively  contributing  to  delude  our  observation  lo  that 
point.     The  forms  of  his  trees  are  not  unlike  Ruysdael  and 
Dekker ;  and  in  all  his  pictures  he  shews  an  admirable 
knowledge  of  the  chiaroscuro.     His  colouring  is  extremely 
good,  and  his  skies  evidently  shew  that  he  made  nature 
his  principal  director,  by  the  shape  and  disposition  of  his 
clouds,  as  also  by  those  peculiar  tints,  by  which  be  ex* 
pressed  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  morning  and 
evening.    His  touch  is  light,  free,  and  firm ;  and  \m  paint* 
ings  have  a  very  striking  effect,  by  the  happy  distribution 
of  his  light  and  shadow.     The  figures  which  he  himself 
designed  are  but  indifferent,  which  was  a  defect  imputable 
to  Claude  Lorraine  and  Caspar  Poussin,  as  well  as  to  Hob- 
bima;  but  the  latter,  conscious  of  his  inability  in  that  re* 
spect,  admitted  but  few  figures  into  his  designs,  and  those 
he  usually  placed  somewhat  removed  from  the  immediate 
View,  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the  front  line.     However, 
most  of  his  pictures  were  supplied  with  figures  by  Ostade, 
Teniers,  and  other  very  famous  masters,  which  must  always 
give  them  a  great  additional  value.    The  works  of  Hobbima 
are  now  exceedingly  scarce,  and  industriously  sought  for. 
.A  very  finelandscapeof  his,  the  property  of  the  late  Edward 
Coxe,  esq.  wus  sold  a  few  years  ago  for  nearly  700/.' 
.  HOCCLEVE,    or  OCCLEVE  (Thomas),  an  ancient 
English  poet,  who  scarcely,  however,  deserves  the  name, 
was   born   probably   about    1370,    and    has    been  styled 
Chaucer^s  disciple.     He  studied  law  at  Chester's  Inn,  in 
the  Strand,  and  was  a  writer  to  the  privy  seal  for  above 
twenty  years.     When  he  quitted  this  office,  or  what  means 
of  subsistence  he  afterwards  had,  cannot  be  easily  deter- 
mined.    Pits  seems  wrong  in  asserting  that  he  was  pro«> 
vided  for  by  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester.     Nor  is  Bale 
m.ore  correct  iu  saying  that  he  had  imbibed  the  religious 
tenets  of  Wickliff.     From  his  poems  the  following  scanty 

}>articulars  of  his  history  have  been  communicated  by  a 
earned  friend  :  "  He  dwelt  in  the  office  of  the  privy  seal, 
^  writer  ^  unto  the  seal  twenty -four  years  come  Easter,  and 

1  Pilkingtoo. 
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that  IS  nigb.'  The  king  granted  bim  an  annuity  of  twienty 
marks  in  the  excbequer,  which  it  appears  he  had  much  ^ 
difficulty  in  getting  paid*  He  expresses  much  doubt  of 
obtaining  it  from  ^  yere  to  yere :'  fears  it  may  not  be  coo^ 
tinued  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  ^  serve'  (i.  e.  as  a  writer 
in  the  privy  seal  office).  Besides  this  annuity  he  has  but 
six  marks  coming  in  yearly  *  in  noo  tide.'  Speaks  of  dwell- 
ing at  home  in  his  *  pore  coote,*  and  that  more  than  two 
parts  of  his  life  are  spent — he  is  ignorant  of  husbandry ; 

*  scarcely  could  skare  away  the  kite ;'  can  neither,  use 
plough  or  harrow,  knows  not  ^  what  land  is  good  for  what 
corn  ;*  unable  to  fill  a  cart  or  barrow  from  long  use .  to 
writing;  descants  on  the  troubles  and  difficulties  attending 
writing;  says  tliat  '  hit  is  welle  grctt  laboured  and  con- 
trasts very  happily  the  life  of  an  husbandman  or  artificer 
with  that  of  a  writer^  adding  that  he  has  continued  in 
writing  twenty  years  and  mure.  He  *  whilom'  thought  td 
have  been  a  priest,  but  now  is  married,  having  long  waited 
for  a  benefice;  describes  the  corruption  in  his  office,  but 
that  no  share  of  the  bribes  come  to  the  clerks.  Name 
'  Okkleve'  acquainted  with  Chaucer — has  small  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  of  French.  He  is  advised  to  complain  to  the 
prince  that  he  cannot  get  paid  in  the  excheqtur^  and  peti- 
tion that  his  patent  be  removed  into  the  haniper,  but  ob- 
serves this  cannot  be  done  because  of  the  ^  ordipance*'  for 
'  longe  after  this  shall  noo  graunt  be  chargeable.'    He  says 

*  my  lorde  the  prince  is  good  lorde'  to  him,  and  is  advised 
to  write  him  '  a  goodlie  tale  or  two,'  therein  to  avoid  flat- 
tery, and  write  ^  nothinge  that  sowneth  to  vice,' "  &c. 

Hoccleve  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1454.  Some  of 
his  poems  were  printed  by  Mr.  George  Mason,  in  1796, 
4to,  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession,  and  a  preface,  notes, 
and  glossary.  The  glossary  is  useful,  but  the  attempt  to 
revive  the  poems  impotent.  Instead,  indeed,  of  removing, 
they  confirm  Warton's  objection  to  him  as  a  feeble  poet, 
<<  whose  chief  merit  seems  to  be,  that  his  writings  contri- 
buted to  propagate  and*  establish  those  improvements  in 
our  language,  which  were  in  his  time  beginning  to  take 
place."  The  most  favourable  specimen  of  Hoccleve's 
poetry  is  his  ^^  S^tory  of  Jonathas,"  which  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  *^  Shepherd's  Pipe/'  by  William  Browne,  au- 
thor of  Britannia's  Pastorals.  ^ 

>  Preface  to  Mason's  edition  — Extracts  commnnicatecl  by  Mr.  ArchdeacoD 
Nares  from  Mr.  Sharp  of  CoTentry. — ^Ellis's  Sp«cimeDS.-*Warton's  Hist,  of 
Poetry. 
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HOCRSTETTER  (AvBRffW-ADAH),  a  protesteat  dU 
vine,  was  born  at  Tubingen,  July  1686.  After  studying 
with  credit  in  the  principal  univeriitiev  of  Germany,  be 
became  successively  professor  of  eloqutfnce,  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, of  divinity,  and  finally  rector  of  Tubingen.  He 
died  at  the  same  place,  April  27,  1717.  His  principal 
works  are,  1.  ^^Coliegium  Pufiendorfianum.'*  fi.  **  Do 
Festo  Expiationis,  et  Hirco  Asaael."  S.  ^*  De  Conradino, 
nhimo  ex  Suevis  duce.*'  4.  **  De  rebus  Elbigensibus.^ 
His  historical  works  are  in  most  esueem.' 

HODGES  (Nathanhbl),  an  English  physician,  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hodges,  dean  of  Hereford,  of  whom 
there  are  three  printed  sermons.  He  was  educated  in 
Westminster-school,  and  becamea  stndenl  of  Chrtst-churcb^ 
Ostford,  in  l€48.  In  1451  and  1654,  be  took  the  degrees 
of  B.  and  M.  A.  and,  in  1659,  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
B^  and  M.  D.  He  settled  in  London,  and  was,  in  1 6711, 
made  fellow  of  die  College  of  Physiciif^ns.  He  remained  in 
the  metropolis  during  the  continuance  of  the  plague  in 
1665,  when  most  of  the  physicians,  and  Sydenham  among 
the  rest,  retired  to  the  country  :  and,  witi^  another  of  his 
brethren,  he  visited  the  infected  during  the  whole  of  that 
terrible  visitation.  These  two  physicians,  indeed,  appear 
to  have  been  appointed  by  the  city  of  London  to  attend  tfaia 
diseased,  with  a  stipend.  Dr.  Hodges  was  twice  taken  ill 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease ;  but  by  the  aid  of 
timely  remedies  he  recovered.  His  mode  of  performing 
bis  perilous  duty  was  to  receive  early  every  qioming,  at  bis 
own  house,  the  persons  who  came  to  give  reports  qf  the 
sick,  and  convalescents,  for  advice;  he  then  made  bis 
forenoon  visits  to  the  infected,  causing  a  pan  of  coaia  toi>e 
earned  before  him  with  perfumes,  and  chewing  troobei 
while  he  was  in  the  sick  chamber.  He  repeated  his  visits 
in  the  afternoon.  His  chief  prophylactic  was  a  liberal  tise 
of  Spanish  wine,  and  cheerfal  society  after  the  business  of 
the  day.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  man  a#ber- 
wards  fell  into  unfortunate  circumstances,  and  waseonfined 
for  debt  in  Ludgate  prison,  where  he  died  in  16'^.  His 
body  was  interred  in  the  <?hurch  of  St.  Stepben^s,Wal^rooky 
London,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  bim.  fie  is 
author  pf  two  works :  1 .  ^^  VindicisB  Medieinae  et  Medt- 
corum :  An  Apology  for  the  Profession  and  Professors 
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«f  Physio,  flic.  1660,"  tm.  2.  ^^  Aif«»0ytai:  uve,  pMM 
aoperoe  apud  fwpubmLoadinenscin  gfasssads  nafftstio  hw- 
^riom,*' 46799  dvo.  Atrmiwlation  of  it  into  Engiiflb  was 
privsad  at  Londoa  hi  1730,  f  vo,  under  the  following  tide : 
^  Loimologia,  or,  an  Historiod  Account  of  the  Plague  of 
London  in  1665,  with  precautionary  Direcriows  against  tiie 
like  CoBtagioii.  To  wiNch  is  added,  au  Essay  on  the  differeat 
causes  of  pestilential  diseases,  and  how  they  becoaie^oiH 
tagious.  With  Temarks  on  the  infection  now  in  Fmnce, 
and  the  most  probable  means  to  pverent  its  spreading  here  f* 
the  htcer  by  John  Quincy,  M.  D.  in  1721,  there  was 
fnioted  at  London,  in  6to,  ^*  A  collection  -of  very  vahMbte 
ami  scanse  pieces  relating  to  the  last  plagwe  in  1665;^ 
vniOBg  which  is  ^<  An  account  of  the  first  rise,  progress, 
aympMDis,  and  cuve  of  the  Plague^  being  the  substance  ^ 
« letter  ironi  Dr.  Hodges  to  a  person  of  quality,  dated  from 
his  house  in  Wading-stMet,  May  the  8th,  1666.**  The 
audmr  of  the  preface  to  this  cdlectioa  calls  our  author 
**  a  fiiithful  historian  and  diligent  pbysicvan  ;'*  and  telb  us, 
that  **  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  beat  obaerrers  iw 
any  age  of  physic,  and  has  gtiren  us  a  true  picture  ef  the 
^gue  in  his  own  time.'*  * 

HODGGS  (William),  an  English  landscape  paiwfeer, 
waa  bom  in  London,  in  1744,  and  reooivwd  his  tuition  in 
the  art  irom  Wilson,  whom  he  assisted  for  some  time,  and 
uwder  whom  be  acquired  a  good  eye  for  colouring,  and 
'great  freedom  and  boldness  of  band ;  bat  unluckily,  Hke 
too  many  pupils,  he  caught  the  defects  of  bis  master  move 
powerfuHy  than  his  beauties;  and  was,  in  eonsequenoe, 
too  loose  in  his  definition  of  forms,  by  which  means,  thsft 
wbiA  added  grace  to  the  works  of  the  master,  became 
alofenKness  in  the  pupil.  **  Hodges,*'  says  Fuseli,  ^  had 
the  boldness  ai^d  neglect  of  Wilson,  but  not  genius  enough 
to  grre  authority  to  the  former,  or  make  us  forgive  the 
latter :  too  inaccurate  for  scene-painting,  too  mannered  for 
local  repreaentation,  and  not  sublime  or  comprehensive 
cnoegh  for  poetic  tandsoape;  yet,  by  mere  decision  of 
hand,  nearer  to  excellence  than  mediocrity ;  and,  peAaps, 
superior  to  some  who  surpassed  him  in  perspective,'  or 
diligence  of  esecution.'*  He  accepted  an  appointment  to 
go  out  draughtsman  with  captain  Cook  on  his  second  voyage 
to  the  South  Seas,  from  which  lie  returned  alter  an  ab* 
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sence  of  three  yean^  and  painted  some  pictures  for  the 
admiralty,  of  scenes  in  Otaheite  and  Ulietea.  Afterwards, 
under  the  patronage  of  Warren  Hastings,  he  visited  the 
East  Indies,  where  be  acquired  a  decent  fortune.  On  his 
return  home,  after  practising  the  art  some  time,  he  en- 
gaged in  commercial  aiid  banking  speculations ;  which  not 
proving  successful,  he  sunk  under  the  disappoiniraent,  and 
died  in  1797.' 

HODY(HuMPHREY)y  an  eminent  English  divine,  was  born 
Jan.  1,  l659yatOdcombe  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  of  whicli 
place  his  father  was  rector.  He  discovered  while  a  boy,  a 
great  propensity  to  learning ;  and,  in  1676,  was  admitted 
into  Waabam-college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
fellow  in  1684.  When  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-first  year 
be^  published  his  ^<  Dissertation  against  Aristeas^s  History  of 
the  Seventy-two  Interpreters."  The  substance  of  that 
history  of  Aristeas,  concerning  the  seventy-two  Greek  in- 
terpreters of  the  Bible,  is  this:  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the  noble  library  at  Alex- 
andria, being  desirous  of  enriching  that  library  with  all  sorts 
of  books,  committed  the  care  of  it  to  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
a  noble  Athenian  then  living  in  his  court  Demetrius  being 
informed)  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  among  the  Jews,  acquainted  the  king  with  it;  who 
signified  his  pleasure,  that  a  copy  of  that  book,  which  was 
then  only  in  Hebrew,  should  be  sent  for  from  Jerusalem, 
with  interpreters  from  the  same  place  to  translate  it  into 
Greek.  A  deputation  was  accordingly  sent  to  Eleazar  the 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem ;  who  sent  a  copy  of 
the  Hebrew  original,  and  seventy-two  interpreters,  six  out 
of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  to  translate  it  into  Greek. 
When  they  were  come  to  Egypt  the  king  caused  them  to 
be  conducted  into  the  island  of  Pharos  near  Alexandria, 
in  apartments  prepared  for  them,  where  they  completed 
their  translation  in  seventy-two  days.  Such  is  the  story 
told  by  Aristeas,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  king  Ptolemy's 
court.  Hody  shews  that  it  is  the  invention  of  some  Hel- 
lenist Jew ;  that  it  is  full  of  anachronisms  and  gross  blun- 
ders ;  and,  in  short,  was  written  on  purpose  to  recommend 
and  give  greater  authority  to  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  from  this  story  has  received  the  name  of 
the  Septuagint    This  dissertation  was  received  with  the 
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highest  applause  by  all  the  learned,  except  Isaac  Vossius. 
Cbarles  du  Fresne  spoke  highly  gf  it  in  bis  observations  on 
the  *^  Chrotiicon  Pascbale/*  published  in  1688;  and  Me- 
nage) in  his  notes  upon  the  second  edition  of  **  Diogenes 
Laertius,"  gave  Hody  the  titles  of  **  eruditissimus,  doc- 
tissinius,    eiegantissimus,    &c.''     but   Vossius   alone   was 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  it.     He  had  espoused  the  contrary 
opinion,  and  could  not  bear  that  such  a  boy  as  Hody  should 
presume  to  contend  with  one  of  his  age  and  reputation  for 
letters.     He  published  therefore  an  appendix  to  his  *^  Ob- 
servations on  Pomponius*  Mela/'  and  subjoined  an  answer 
to  this  dissertation  of  Hody^s ;  in  which,  however,  he  did 
not  enter  much  into  the  argument,  but  coptents  himself 
with  treating  Hody  very  contemptuously,  vouchsafing  him 
no  better  title  than  Ju'venis  Oxoniensis,  and  sometiities 
using  worse  language.     When  Vossius  was  asked  after- 
wards,  what  induced  bini  to  treat  a  young  man  of  promis- 
ing hopes,  and  who  had  certainly  deserved  well  of  the  re- 
public of  letters,  so  very  harshly,  he  answered,  that  he  had 
received  some  time  before  a  rude  Latin  epistle  from  Ox-* 
ford,  of  which  he  suspected  Hody  to  be  the  author ;  and 
that  this  had  made  him  deal  more  severely  with  him  than 
be  should  otherwise  have  done.     Vossius   had  indeed  re- 
ceived such  a  letter ;  but  it  was  written,  according  to  the 
assertion  of  Creech,  the  translator  of  Lucretius,  without 
Hody's  knowledge  or  approbation.    When  Hody  published 
his  *^  Dissertation,  &c."  he  told  the  reader  in  his  preface, 
that  he  had  three  other  books  preparing  upon  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  Greek  version ;  but  he  was  now  so  entirely  drawn 
away  from   these  studies  by  other  engagements,  that  he 
could   not  find  time  to  complete  his  work,  and  to  answer 
the  objections  of  Vossius,  till  mure  tb^n  twenty  years  after* 
In  1704,  be  published  it  altogether,  with  this  title,  ^*  De 
Bibliorum    textibus  originalibus,    versionibus  Grsecis,    et 
Latina  Vulgata,  libri  IV.  &c.'*     The  first  book  contains 
bis  dissertation  against  Aristeas's  history,  which  is  here  re- 
printed  with  improvements,  and  an  answer  to  Vossius*s 
objections.     In  the  second  he  treats  of  the  true  authors  of 
the   Greek    version    called  the  Septuagint;   of  the  time 
when,  and  the  reasons  why,  it  was  undertaken,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  performed.     The  third  is  a  history 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Septuagint  version,  and  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate;  shewing  the  authority  of  each  in  different 
ages,    and  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  always  most 
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•steeaied  and  ntlti^.  In  die  fourth  he  gives  an  acceunt 
of  the  rest  of  the  Greek  versioosy  Bamely,  those  of  Sjrm- 
fsachuB,  Aquila«  and  TbeodotioQ ;  of  Origen^s  ^*  Hexapta,*' 
end  oiher  ancient  editions ;  and  subjoins  lists  of  the  books 
t)f  the  Bible  at  different  times,  which  exhibit  a  concise,  but 
liill  and  dear  Tieur  of  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture. — Upon 
the  whole,  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  Greek  version, 
caMed  the  Septuagint,  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  two 
P«o(emies,  Lagus  and  Philadelphus ;  and  that  it  was  not 
dooe  by  order  of  king  Ptolemy,  or  under  the  direction  of 
DeflMtrius  Phalereus,  in  order  to  be  deposited  in  the  Alex- 
andrine library,  but  by  Hellenist  Jews  for  the  use  of  their 
own  countrymen. 

In  1689,  he  wrote  the  '^Prolegomena**  to  John  Malela*s 
'f Chronicle,"  printed  at  Oxford;  And  the  year  after  was 
made  chaplain  to  Stilhngfleet  bishop  of  Worcester,  being 
tutor  to  his  son  at  Wadham  college.     The  deprivation  of 
the  bishops,  who  had  refused  the  oaths  to  king  William  and 
queen  Maiy,  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  Dodwelt, 
who  had  tilt  now  been  his  friend,  and  had  spoken  hand- 
flomely  and  affectionately  of  him,  in  his  *^  Dissertations 
upon  Ifenseus,** printed  in  1689.  The  pieces  Hody  published 
on  this  occasion  were,  in  1691,  *^  The  Unreasonableness  of 
a  Separation  from'  the  new  bishops :  or,  a  Treatise  oot  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,   shewing,   that  although  a  bishop 
was  unjustly  deprived,  neither  he  nor  the  diurch  ever  made 
a  sepamtton,  if  the  successor  was  not  an  heretic.    Trans- 
lated out  of  an  ancient  manuscript  in  the  public  library 
at  Oxford,?*  one  of  the  Barocctan  'M8S.     He  translated  it 
afterwards  into  Latki,  and  prefixed  to  it  some  pieces  out 
•f  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  relating  to  the  same  subject. 
Dodweil  publishing  an  answer  to  it,  entitled  ^'  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  deprived  bishops,'*  &c*  in  1692,  Hody  replied, 
in  a  treatise  which  he  styled  *^  The  Case  of  Sees  vacant 
by  an  unjust  or  oncanonical  deprivation  stated ;  iii  answer 
to  a  piece  intituled,  A  Vindication  of  the  deprived  Bishops, 
tic.     Together  with  the  several  pamphlets  published  as 
answers  to  the  Baroccian  Treatise,  1693.*'     The  part  he 
acted  ifi  this  controversy  reconmiended  him  so  powerfully 
to  TMoison,  who  had  succeeded  Sancroft  in  the  see  of 
Canterbuiy,  that  he  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain  iu 
May  1694.     Here  faediewup  his  dissertation  ^<  concern- 
mg  the  Resurrection  of  the  same  body,**  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Sttlliogfleet,  whose  chaplam  he  had  been  from 
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J  I90«  TiHotBon  dying  Noreovber  following^  he  was  con* 
tiMied  obapkin  by  Tenison  bis  successor ;  who  soon  after 
gave  bioi  the  rectory  of  Chart  near  CaDterbury,  vacant 
by<  the  death  of  Wharton.  This,  before  he  was  collated, 
he  eircbanged  for  the  united  parishes  of  St.  MichaePs 
Royal  and  St.  Martinis  Vintry,  in  London,  being  instituted 
to  these  in  Augusc  1695..  In  16f6,  at  the  comaiafid  of 
Tenison,  he  wrote  ''  Animadversions  on  two  pamphlets 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Collier,  <tc."  When  sir  William 
Pei^ins  and  sir  John  Friend  were  executed  that  year  for 
the  assassination-plot.  Collier,  Gook,  and  Snatt,  three 
nonjuring  clergymen,  formally  pronounced  upon  them  the 
absolution  of  the  church,  as  it  stands  in  the  office  for  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  and  accompanied  this  ceremony  with 
a  solemn  imposition  of  hands.  For  this  imprudent  aetioa 
they  were  not  only  indicted,  but  also  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  published  **  A  Declaration  of  their  sense  concem«- 
iDg  those  irregular  and  scandalous  proceedings.**  Snatt 
and  Cook  were  cast  into  prison.  Collier  absconded,  and 
from  his  privacy  published  two  pamphlets  to  vindicate  his 
own,  and  his  brethren's  conduct ;  the  one  called,  ''AOe* 
fence  of  the  Absolution  given  to  ^ir  William  Perkins  at  the 
place  of  execution  ;'*  the  otber,  ^  A  Vindication  thereof^ 
occasioned  by  a  paper,  intituled,  A  Declaration  of  the 
sense  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  &c." ;  in  answer  to 
which  Hody  published  jthe  **  Animadversions**  above-men* 


Mtrch  1698,  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  instituted  to  the  arch« 
deaconry  of  Oxford  in  1704.  In  1701,  he  bore  a  part  in 
the  oofitmversy  about  the  convocation,  and  published  upon 
that  occasion,  ^*  A  History  of  English  Councils  and  Con<* 
vocations,  and  of  the  Clergy's  sitting  in  Parliament,  in 
which  is  also  comprehended  the  History  of  Parliaments^ 
with  an  account  of  our  ancient  laws.*^  He  died  Jan.  20, 
1706^  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  Wad-* 
ham -college,  where  he  had  received  his  education,  and  to 
which  he  bad  been  a  benefactor :  for,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  of  which 
he  was  so  great  a  master  himself,  be  founded  iti  that  col« 
lege  ten  scholarships  of  tei»  pounds  each ;  now  increased 
to  fifteen  pounds  each;  and  appointed  that  four  of  the 
scholars  should  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  He- 
Wewy  and  six  to  die  study  of  the  Greek  language.     He 
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left  behind  him  in  MS.  a  valuable  work  formed  from  the 
lectures  which  he  had  read  in  the  course  of  his  professor* 
ship,  containing  an  account  of  those  learned  Grecians  who 
retired  to  Italy  before  and  after  the  taking  of  Constanti* 
nople  by  the  Turks,  and  restored  the  Greek  tongue  and 
learning  in  these  western  parts  of  the  world.  This  was 
published  in  1742,  by  Dr.  8.  Jebb,  under  this  title,  **  De 
Greets  illustribus  lingu®  GrsecsB  literarumque  humanio* 
rum  instauratoribus,  eorum  vitis,  scriptis,  et  elogiis  libri 
duo.  £  Codicibus  potissimum  MS8.  aliisque  authenticis 
ejusdem  aevi  mouimentis  deprompsit  Humfredus  Hodius, 
S.  T.  P.  baud  ita  pridem  Regius  Professor  et  Archidiaco- 
nus  Oxon.'*  Prefixed  is  an  account  in  Latin  of  the  author's 
life,  extracted  chiefly  from  a  manuscript  one  written  by 
himself  in  English. ' 

HOE  (Matthias  de  Hobnego),  of  a  noble  family  at 
Vienna,  was  born  Feb.  24,  1580.  After  being  eight  years 
superintendant  of  Plaven  in  Saxony,  he  took  holy  orders 
at  Prague  in  1611.  In  1613  he  left  Prague,  and  was  ap- 
pointed principal  preacher  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  at 
Dresden,  where  be  died  March  4,  1645.  He  was  a  stre- 
nuous Lutheran,  and  wrote  with  as  much  zeal  against 
Calvinists  as  Papists.  His  works,  which  are  very  numerous 
both  in  Latin  and  German,  are  not  at  this  day  much 
esteemed,  or  indeed  known.  Their  titles,  however,  are 
given  by  the  writers  of  his  life,  and^ among  them  we  find^ 
*^  Solida  detestatio  Papte  et  Calvinistarum,*'  4to.  ^^  Apo- 
logia pro  B.  Luthero  contra  Lampadium,'*  Leipsic,  1611, 
4to.  ^^  Philosophic  Aristotelics,  partes  tres.'*  *'  Septem 
verborum  Christi  explicatio.^'  The  greater  part  of  his 
tracts  appear  evidently,  from. their  titles^  to  be  contro- 
versial. • 

HOELTZLINUS  (Jeremias),  a  philologer,  was  born  at 
Nuremberg,  but  settled  at  Leyden,  and  is  best  known  by 
bis  edition  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  jvbich  was  published 
there  in  1641.  This  edition  is  generally  esteemed  for  the 
beauty  of  the  printing;  but  Ruhnkenius,  in  his  second 
Epistola  Critica,  calls  the  editor  '^  tetricum  et  ineptum 
ApoUonii  Commentatorem  ;^*  and  his  commentary  has  been 
censured  also  by  Harwood,  Harles,  and  other  learned 
men.     He  published  in  1628,  a  German  translation  of  the 
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Psalms,  which  has  the  credit  of  being  accurate.     He  died 
in  J641.' 

HOESCHELIUS  (David),  a  learned  German,  was  born 
at  Augsbarg  in  1556;  and  spent  his  life  in  teaching  the 
youth  in  the  college  of  St.  Anne,  of  which  he  was  made 
principal  by  the  magistrates  of  Augsburg,  in  1593.  They 
made  him  their  library- keeper  also,  and  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  true  literary  zeal  in  this  post :  for  be  collected  a 
great  number  of  MSS.  and  printed  books,  especially  Greek, 
and  also  of  the  best  authors  and  the  best  editions,  with 
which  he  enriched  their  library ;  and  also  published  the 
most  scarce  and  curious  of  the  MSS.  with  bis  own  notes. 
His  publications  were  very  numerous,  among  which  were 
editions  of  the  following  authors,  or  at  least  of  some  part 
of  their  works;  Origen,  Philo  Judseus,  Basil,  Gregory  of 
Nyssen,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Hori  ApoU 
linis  Hieroglyph ica,  Appian,  Photius,  Procopius,  Anna 
Coronena,  &c.  To  some  of  these  he  added  Latin  transla- 
tions, but  published  others  in  Greek  only,  with  notes. 
Huetius  has  commended  him,  not  .only  for  the  pains  he 
took  to  discover  old  manuscripts,  but  also  for  his  skill  and 
ability  in  translating  them.  He  composed,  and  published 
in  1595,  *^  A  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Augs- 
burg library,"  which,  for  the  judgment  and  order  with 
which  it  is  drawn  up,  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind. 
He  may  justly  be  ranked  among  those  who  contributed  to 
the  refival  of  good  learning  in  Europe :  for,  besides  these 
labours  for  the  public,  he  attended  bis  college  closely; 
and  not  only  produced  very  good  scholars,  but  is  said  to 
have  furnished  the  bar  with  one  thousand,  and  the  church 
with  two  thousand,  young  men  of  talents.  He  died  at 
Augsburg  in  1617,  much  lamented,  being  a  man  of  good  as 
well  as  great  qualities,  and  not  less  beloved  than  admired.* 

HOET  (Gerard),  an  eminent  historical  and  landscape 
painter,  born  at  Bommel  in  1648,  was  a  disciple  of  War- 
nard  van  Rysen,  an  excellent^artist,  who  had  been  bred  in 
the  school  of  Polemburg.  He  was  at  first  invited  to  Cleve, 
where  his  paintings  procured  him  very  great  credit;  but 
he  was  afterwards  prevailed  on  to  visit  Paris,  where  not 
meeting  with  encouragement  in  any  degree  proportioned 
to  his  merit,  he  turned  his  attention  to  England,  whither  he 
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certainly  wotiU  hmre  directed  hia  eownCf  bad  he  not  beeir 
dissuaded  by  Vosterman.  After  practising,  therefore,  for 
fome  tine  at  Parts  and  Cieves,  be  settled  at  Utrecht,  and 
Bi  that  city  and  its  neigfabourhood  displayed  his  abilitjcs,  in 
executing  several  grand  desigaa  for  ceilings,  saloons,  and 
apartments,  and  also  in  finishing  a  great  number  of  easel 
pictures  for  cabtaets;  and  bis  reputation  was  so  tmirersally 
establkbed  at  Utrecht,  that  he  was  appointed  director  oif 
an  academy  for  drawing  and  painting,  which  he  eondwctcd 
with  great  honour  to  himself,  and  remarkable  adrantsgo  to 
hia  pupib.  He  bad  a  tiveiy  imaginatioR,  a  very  ready  in- 
dention, a  talent  for  composition  and  correctness  in  the  cos* 
tome.  His  manner  pf  painting  was  clean  and  neat,  and  be 
was  tfaoRHigbly  master  of  tbe  truo  principles  of  the  obiaro* 
scuro.  His  figures  in  general  are  designed  with  elegance, 
bis  colouring  is  vivid^  natural,  and  barmoaioos,  bis  touch 
IS  light  and  firm,  and  kis-pictures  have  a  great  deal  of  tnsas* 
pareiice.  His  small  easel-painting^  are  as  distinctly  touched 
as  highly  finished ;  and  yet  hb  larger  works  are  always 
pienciied  with  a  freedom  that  is  soitable  to  those  grander 
compositions. 

Many  capital  pictures  of  tins  master  are  in  the  palace  of 
Slangenberg ;  and  his  eminent  talents  may  be  seen  in  the 
gran  d  staircase  at  Voorst,  the  seat  of  tlie  earl  of  Albemarle. 
In  Holland,  and  also  in  our  kingdoms,  sereral  charming 
pictures  of  Hoet  are  preserved ;  some  of  them  in  the  man* 
ner  of  Polemburg,  and  others  in  the  style  of  Carol  de  Jar« 
din.     He  died  in  1733.^ 

HOFFMAN  (Danibl),  a  Lutheran  minister,  superin* 
tendant  and  professor  at  Helmstad,  was  the  author  of  an 
idle  controTcrsy  towards  tbe  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  started  some  difficulties  about  subscribing  tbe  concord, 
and  refused  to  concur  with  Dr.  Andreas  in  defence  of  this 
confession.  He  would  not  acknowledge  the  ubiqui^,  but 
only  that  tbe  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  present  in  a  great 
many  places ;  this  dispute,  though  laid  asleep  soon  after, 
left  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  contradiction  upon  peopleV 
.minds,  so  that  in  a  little  time  they  began  to  disagree  and 
argue  very  warmly  upon  several  other  points,  Hoffman 
being  always  at  the  head  of  the  party.  Among  other  things 
in  an  academical  disputation,  he  maintained  that  the  light 
of  reason^  even  as  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
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A^istolley  U  amrw  txk  r^ligxom  ^  tad  Am  mpBK  tlie  htunan 

vndersiaRditig  is  oulmal^d  bgr  pbUosopbic^t  attidj^  trhe 

more  peiffiMil j  b  tbe  •oenqn  supplied  wtib  weftponft  of  cl«« 

fence.    The  iMrttialitj.  nsbinh  at  this  ttcne  uot<veaiaUy  prat. 

iPttiied  in*  ibvoup  ofi  the  Arittoteiiafi  philosopliy  was  such^ 

fluit  ail' ef  iiMiai  of'ihi^  kind  eouhi  notbeadvanqed  publiciy, 

wkboolr  exeUing  general  (lissaus&otion  and  aianmt     A  nu* 

Bterotte  baiid  of  professocaf  thuugb  they  diiferedt  in  opinion 

aaMHig  tbentclves,  iinii»d  bo  take  ap  arms,  againat  the 

eemmon  enemy.     At  tlie  bead  of  this  body  wan  Johiv  Ca»" 

sel;  whence  tfao  ad\'ocates  for  philosophy  wese  called  the 

Casseliaw  party.     They  at  first  challenged  Hoffioian  to  a 

pvvrase  eonfevence,  m  expectation*  of^adiog  him   to  a 

scNind^r  jadgment  coneemriag  philosophy  ;.  but.  their  bopea 

were  fmstroted.     Hoffniaii,  persuaded  that  interest  and 

envy  bad  arned  nbe-  philosophers  against  bim^  in  bis  reply 

to  bis  opponents  inveigled  with  great  bittepaesa  against 

philosophers^  and  acknowledged^  that  he  meant  to  oppose 

not  only  th^  abuse  of  pbtlosopby,  but  the  most  prudent  and^ 

legitimate  use  oif  it,  as  necessarily  destructive  of  theology. 

This  extravagans  assertion,  aeeompanied  with*  many  con« 

tumeUoes  eensnres  of  philosophers,  produced  reeiproca| 

Tebemenoe;  and  Albert  Graver  published  a  book  '^De 

Uniea  Veiitata,'*  which  maintained  **  the   Simplicity  of 

Truth  ;^*'  a  doctrine  from  which  the  Casseliaii  f^^y  ivem 

calted  Simpticists,  whaiat  the  followers,  ol^  Hoffman  ((or-  he 

found  mcana^te  engage  several  persons^  pardculnriy  amon^ 

the  Tbeesofhiiits,  in  his  interest)'  opposing  this-  doctvine> 

were  celled,  oa  the  oihep'  hand,  Duplioists.    JobU'  A«gel 

Weidtohegen,  ai  Boebmenite,  who  possessed  soom^  poa^ 

tieat  talente,  -wrote  several  poems'  egainit  the  pbiloso'- 

pherfc     In  short*  the  disputes  ran  so  liigb>  and  produced 

so  raiicb  personal' abuse,  thai;  the  court  tkoaght  it  n^ces^ 

amy  tfl  intei»pose>  its.  autiioiiity,  siiid  appointed  arbitrators^  tc» 

examiwe  the  merits  of  the  eontrovenay.     The  deeision<  wee 

againet  HoAnan,  and  he  was.  obliged  l»»malce  a  piibtio 

eantaftion  of  his  ernins,  acknowledging  the  utilitj^  and 

eelfeeco  of  philosophy^  end  declaring  tkae  bis  invectitiee 

had  been  only  direcoed  against  its-abuses% 

neAnen*  and  8eaa  wrote^  against  each  oitbev  upoRf  thm^ 
wl^ejzt  of  the  Iftoky.  Buckarist  Hoffinan  accused  Hunnius^ 
an  eminent  Lui)heran  minister,  for  baring'  miseepseaenlped^ 
the  book  of  the  Concord ;  for  here,  says  Hoffman,  the 
eause  of  election  is  not  made  to  depend  upon  the  qualifi* 
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cations  of  the  person  elected ;  but  Haonius,  says  be,  and 
Mylius  assert,  that  the  decree  of  election  is  founded  upon 
the  foresight  of  faith.  Hunnins  and  Mylius  caused  Hoff- 
inan  to  be  condemned  at  a  meeting  of  their  divines  in 
1593,  and  threatened  him  with  excommuoicatioo,  if  he 
did  not  comply.  The  year  following,  Hoffman  published 
an  apology  against  their  censure.  Hospinian  gives  the 
detail  of  this  controversy :  he  observes,  that  some  divines 
of  Leipsic,  Jena,  dnd  Wittemburg,  would  have  had  HofF* 
man  publicly  censured  as  a  Calvinist,  and  such  a  heretic 
as  was  not  fit  to  be  conversed  with ;  others  who  were  more 
moderate,  were  for  admonishing  him  by  way  of  letter  be* 
fore  they  came  t(^  extremities :  this  latter  expedient  wa» 
approved,  and  Hunnius  wrote  to  him  in  the  name  of  all  his 
brethren.  Hoffman's  apology  was  an  answer  to  this  letter, 
in  which  he  gives  the  reasons  for  refusing  to  comply  with 
ftbe  divines  of  Wittemburg,  and  pretends  to  shew  that  they 
were  grossly  mistaken  in  several  articles  of  faith.  At  last 
he  was  permitted  to  keep  school  at  Helmstadt,  where  he 
died  in  1 6 1 1 .  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Melchior 
Hoffman^  a  fanatic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  died  in 
prison  at  Strasburgh.  There  was  also  a  Gasper  Hoffman 
(the  name  being  common),  a  celebrated  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Altdorf,  who  was  born  at  Gotha  in  lii72,  and  died 
in  1649 ;  and  who  left  behind  him  many  medical  works. ' 

HOFFMAN  (John  James),  professor  of  Greek  at  Bale, 
was  born  in  that  city  in  1635,  and  died  there  in  1706. 
Little  besides  is  known  of  his  history.  His  great  work,  the 
*^  Lexicon  Universale  Historico-Geographico-Poetico-Phi- 
losophico-Politico-Philologicum,"  was  first  published  at 
Geneva,  in  1677,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  This  being  re- 
ceived by  the  learned  with  great  avidity,  he  published,  a 
few  years  after,  a  Supplement ;  which  was  also  rapidly  sold 
off.  In  1698,  some  of  the  principal  booksellers  at  Leyden, 
encouraged  by  this  success  of  the  work,  and  having  re- 
ceived from  the  author  all  his  subsequent  collections,  and 
many  other  additions  from  various  learned  men,  digested 
the  whole,  with  the  Supplement,  into  one  alphabet,  and 
published  it  in  four  volumes,  folio.  In  this  form  it  is  now 
known  as  a  most  useful  book  of  reference,  and  finds  a 
place  in  every  learned  library.  For  this  edition  the  au- 
thor wrote  a  new  preface.     He  also  published  a  *^  History 
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of  the  Popes**  in  Latin,   1687,  2  vols,  and  <<  Historia  Au« 
gusta,**  1687,  fol.' 

HOFFMAN  (Maurice),  a  physician,  was  born  of  a  good 
family,  at  Furstenwalde,   in   the  electorate  of  Branden* 
bourg,  Sept.  20,   1621  ;  and  was  driven  early  from  bis  na« 
tive  country  by  the  plague,  and  also  by  the  war  that  fol- 
lowed it.     His  parents,  having  little  idea  of  letters  or 
sciences,  contented  themselves  with  having  him  taught 
writing  and  arithmetic ;  but  Hoffmanns  taste  for  books  and 
study  made  him  very  impatient  under  this  confined  instruct 
tion,  and  he  was  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  be  a  scholar. 
He  first  gained  over  his  mother  to  his  scheme ;  but  she 
died  when  he  was  only  fifteen.     Thip,  however,  fortunately 
proved  no  impediment  to  his  purpose ;  for  the  schoolmaster 
of  Furstenwalde^  to  which  place  after  many  removals  he 
had  now  returned,  was  so  struck  with  his  talents  and  laud« 
able  ambition,  that  he  instructed  him  carefully  in  secret. 
His  father,  convinced  at  length  of  his  uncommon  abilities, 
permitted  him  to  follow  his  inclinations;  and,  in    1637, 
sent  him  to  study  in  the  college  of  Cologne.     Famine  and 
the  plague  drove  him  from  hence  to  Kopnik,  where  he  h\i^ 
ried  his  father;  and,  in  1638,  he  went  to  Altdorf,  to  an 
uncle  by  his  mother's  side,  who  was  a  professor  of  physic. 
Hefe  he  finished  his  studies  in  classical  learning  and  philo- 
sophy, and  then  applied  himself,  with  the  utmost  ardour, 
to  physic.     In  1641,  when  he  had  made  some  progress, 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Padua,  which  then  abounded 
with  men  very  learned  in  all  sciences.     Anatomy  and  bo- 
tany were  the  great  objects  of  his  pursuit ;  and  he  became 
very  deeply  skilled  in  both.     Bartholin  tells  us,  that  Hoff- 
man, having  dissected  a  turkey-cock,  discovered  the  pa-* 
nacreatic  duct,  and  shewed  it  to  Versungus,  a  celebrated 
anatomist  of  Padua,  with  whom  he  lodged;  who,  taking 
the  hint,  demonstrated  afterwards  the  same  vessel  in  the 
human  body.     When  he  had  been  at  Padua  about  three 
years,  he  returned  to  Altdorf,  to  assist  his  uncle,    now 
growing  infirm,  in  his  business ;  and  taking  the  degree  of 
doctor,  he  applied  himself  very  diligently  to  practice,  in 
which  he  had  abundant  success,  and  acquired  great  fame. 
In  1 648,  he  was  made  profe^or  extraordinary  in  anatomy 
and  surgery ;  in  1649,  professor  of  physic,  and  soon  after 
member  of  the  college  of  physicians ;  in  1653,  professor 
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of  l)(>ttay,  wd  director  of  the  physic-garden.    He  8cqvil« 
ted  himself  very  ably  in  these  various  employaients^^  not 
negkcttag  in  tb^  mean  tiioe  the  business  of  bis  profession ; 
'm  wbicb  hB  repuAation  was  so  extensive^  that  many  pritii* 
c^  of  Geriaany  appointed  him  iheir  pbysieian.     He  died 
of  aa  apopjesy  in  1698)  after  having  published  several 
botanical  works,  and  married  three  wive^i  by  whoB  be  had 
eightaeu  ohikbren.     His  works  are,  1.  ''  Altdorfi  deliciai 
borteoses,*'  1677,  4U).     2.  «  Appendix  ad  Caulogum  Plaiw 
tarunEi  hor^eiMhim,''  16^1,  4to.     %  "  Deliciae  silvestres," 
1677, 4tQ^     4.  «  t^lorilegium  AltdorSnuro,"  1676,  &€.  4to.* 
HOITFMAN  (John  Maurice),  son  of  the  former  by  hia 
first  wife^  waa  born  at  Altdorf  in  1653  ;  and  sent  to  school 
at  Herszpruck,  where  having  acquired  a  competent  know<» 
ledge  oE  ib(e  Greek  aad  Latin  tongues,  he  returned  to  his 
father  al  Alftdorf  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  aod  swdied  first 
philosophy,  and  dien  physic.     He  went  afterwards  to 
Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  proposed  to  viait  the  United 
Provinces  and  Englaad ;  but  being  prevented  by  the  wa«s* 
he  went  to  Padua,   where  he  studied  two  years*    Theo 
making  a  toor  of  part  of  Italy,  he  returned  ^  Altdorf,  in 
1674,  aad  wes  admitted  to  tlie  degree  of  M,  D^     He  spent 
two  yeaw  in  adding  to.  the  knowledge  he  bad  aoquired ; 
and  tbea^  in  1677,  was  made  professor  extraordinary^  m 
physic,  which  title^  in  1681,  waa  changed  to  that  of  pro- 
fessor in  ordinary.   He  now  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the 
practice  ef  physic ;  and  in  time  his  fame  was  spread  so  faiv 
that  he  waa  sought  by  persons  of  the  firat  rank.     George 
krederic,  tnaiquis  of  Anspach,  of  the  house  of  BrandeiH 
bourg,  chose  him  in  1695  for  his  physician ;  and  about' the 
lauer  end  of  tlie  ye^r,  HoflFman  attended  this  prince  into 
Ualy,  aod  renewed  his  acquaintaoee  with  the  learned  there* 
Upon  the  death  of  bis  fatlier  in  1 698,  be  waa  chosen  to  sue- 
eeed  him  in  his  places  of  botaoio  professor  and  director  of 
1^.  physic  garden.     He  was  elected  also  the  same  year 
rector  of  tiie  univeraty  of  Altdorf;  a  po^  which  he  had 
^copied  ia  1 6&a.     He  lo^t  his  great  frieod  and  patron, 
^e  iBBarquifi  of  Anspacb,  in  1703.;  but  found  the  same 
jiiodttess  from  his  successor  William  Frederic,  who  pteseed 
^im  so  earnestly  to  come  nearer  him,  and  made  him  such 
advantageous  oilers,  that  Hoffman  in  1713  removed  fiXMa 
ibitdprf  U)  Anspach,  where  be  died  in  1727.    He  had  mar-! 
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4M  a  wife  in  16il»  by  whom  he  h^A  fif«  chHdreii.  Hd 
left  ttveral  wdrfcs  of  repute :  tis.  two  dissertatioiiv  on  ana* 
iMay  and  phytiology ;  one  on  what  has  sinee  been  called 
morbidl  awitoniyi  eatitlvd  **  Disquiiilio  corporis  huinanl 
▲natoouoo-Pathoiogioa ;"  ibid.  1713.  <<  Aeia  Laboratorii 
ahemiGi  Aiidorfllni/'  17 19.  *^  Syntagma  Patholegtco-the* 
fapeudoum/'  1738)  in  a  iroU.  4tO)  and  <<  Seiagraphia  In- 
itiiutionaai  Madkannn/'  a  postbumout  publication.  9.4 
al^a  eontinued  bit  father's  *'  FiorflB  Altdor(Bni»."  * 

HOFFMANN  (FaBJDBRicK),  the  most  eminent  physi- 
oiau  of  his  nomei  was  bom  at  Halle,  in  Saxeny,  Feb.  19, 
1660.     He  received  his  early  education  in  bis  native  towrt, 
and  bad  made  great  progress  in  philosophy  and  the  math»r 
iMtics,  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  be  lost  bis  father  and 
mother  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epideihic  disease.    In 
16t9  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  Jena,  and  in 
the  following  year  attended  the  chemical  lectares  of  Gas- 
par  Cramer,  at  Erfwih  (  and,  on  his  netUrn  to  Jena,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M,  D.  in  Febriiary  I6S1.     In  1682  he 
published  an  excellent  tract  **  De  Cinnabari  Aniimonit,'* 
which  gainefd  him  great  applaiice,  and  a  crowd  of  pupils 
to  the  chemical  lectures,  which  be  delivered  there*     He 
was  then  induced  to  visit  Miiiden,  in  Westphalia,  on  the 
invitation  of  a  relation,  and  pvsetised  there  for  two  years 
with  considerable  success.     He  then  traveled  into  HcAland 
and  thence  to  England,  ndiere  he  was  received,  with  dis^ 
tinction  by  men  of  snienee,  and  particniariy  by  Paul  Her^ 
man,  the  botanist,  in  the  former,  and  Robert  Boyle  in  the 
hMten    On  his  return  to  Minden,  in  1M5,  he  wus  made 
physician  to  the  garrison  there,  and  in  the  following  yeat 
sras  bonotired  by  Frederic  William,  elector  of  Brauden* 
burg,  with  the  appointments  of  physician  to  his  own  per- 
aon,  and  to  the  whole  principality  of  Minden<     Yet  he 
quitted  that  city  in  1688,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation 
to  settle  at  Halbersudt,  in  Lower  Saxony,  as  public  phy- 
fidan.     Hese  be  published  a  treatise  '^  De  insufficientta 
actdi  et  viscidi,''  l^  which  he  overthrew  the  system  of 
Comriiiaa  Bootekes.    In  1689  he  married  the  only  dangh- 
ier  of  AndKev#  Harstiel,  an  eminent  apothecary,  with  whom 
be  had  lived  fovty^eigbt  years  in  perfect  union,  when  she 
4ied«     Abo«t  this  time,  Frederic  III.,  afterwards  first  king 
of  Prussia^  founded  the  unavmrsity  of  HaHe )  sod  in  1698 
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Hoffmann  v&s  appointed  primary  profeaior  of  medicine, 
composed  the  statutes  of  that  insiitutioD»  and  extended  it» 
fame  and  elevated  its  character,  while  his  own  reputation 
procured  him  admission  into  the  scientific  societies  at  Ber- 
lin, Petersburgh,  and  London,  as  well  as  the  honour  of 
being  consulted  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank.     He  wa» 
called  upon  to  visit  many  of  the  German  courts  in  his  ca-* 
pacity  of  physician,  and  received  honours  from  several 
princes ;  from  whom  some  say  that  he  received  ample  re«« 
muneration  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  his  patients ;  while 
others  have  asserted  that  be  took  no  fees,  but  contented 
himself  with  his  stipends.     Haller  asserts  that  be  Acquired 
great    wealth  by  various    chemical    nostrums   which    be 
vended.     In  1 704  he  accompanied  some  of  the  Prussian  mi* 
nisters  to  the  Caroline  warm  baths  in  Bohemia,  on  which 
occasion  he  examined  their  nature,  and  published  a  dis* 
sertation  concerning  them.     On  subsequent  visits,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Sedlitz  purging  waters,  which 
he  first  introduced  to  public  notice,  having  published  a 
treatise  on  them  in  1717  :  and  he  afterwards  extended  bis 
inquiries  to  the  other  mineral  waters  of  Germany.     In  1 708 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  to  take  care  of  the  declining  health 
of  Frederic,  and  was  honoured  with  the  titles  of  archiater 
and  aulic  counsellor,  together  with  a  liberal  salary.     After 
three  years  residence  at  this  court  he  returned  to  Halle, 
and  gladly  resumed  his  academical  functions.     He  con- 
tinued also  to  labour  in  the  composition  of  his  writings ; 
and  in  1718,  at  the  age  of  60,  he  began  the  publication 
of  his  «  Mediciua  Rationalis  Systematica,"  which  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  by  the  faculty  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  completion  of  which  occupied  him 
nearly  twenty  years.     He  likewise  published  two  volumes 
of  **  Consultations,'*  in   which  he  distributed  into  three 
.**  centuries,"  the  most  remarkable  cases  whidi  had  oc- 
curred to  him ;  and  also  "  Observationum  Physico-Che«- 
inicarum   Libri  tres,"  1722.     In  1727   he  attended   the 
prince  of  Schwartzemburg  through  a  dangerous  disease ; 
in  recompence.  for  which  his  noble  pauent  created  him 
count  palatine.     He  quitted  Halle  in  1734,  in  order  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  at  Ber- 
lin, and  was  detained  five  months  by  the  kii^  of  Prussia, 
Frederic  William,  in  order  to  attend  him  during  a  danger- 
ous illness,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  honour, 
|>eing  elevated  to  the  rank  of  privy  counseuor,  and  pr^ <» 
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vented  with  a  portrait  of  the  king,  set  in  diamonds*    Hoff- 
mann declined  a  pressing  invitation  to  settle  at  Berlin,  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  and  returned  to  Halle  in 
April  17:^5.     The  illness  and  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  in 
1737,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  consolations  of  religion, 
and  he  drew  up  in  Latin  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine, 
which,  at  the  king's  desire,  was  translated  into  German. 
He  continued  to  perform  his  academical  duties  until  1742, 
when  he  died  in  the  month  of  November,  aged  eighty-two. 
Frederick  Hoffmann  was  an  industrious  and  copious  writer* 
Haller  has  occupied  thirty-eight  quarto  pages  in  the  enu- 
meration of  his  works  in  detail.     The  principal  of  these 
were  collected,  during  the  life  of  the  author,  by  two  Ge- 
nevese  booksellers,   and  published  with  his  approbation,  » 
and  with  a  pre&ce  from  his  pen,  in  1740,-  in  six  vols,  folio. 
It  was  reprinted  by  the  same  booksellers,  the  freres  de 
Tournes,  in  1748  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  having  raked 
together  every  thing  which  his  pen  had  touched,  they  pub- 
lished a  supplement  in  three  additional  volumes  folio,  which 
was  also  reprinted  in  1753-4.    The  writings  of  Hoffmann 
contain  a  great  mass  of  practical  matter  of  considerable 
value,  partly  compiled  from  preceding  writers,  and  partly 
the  result  of  his  own  observation ;  but  they  contain  also 
many  trifling  remarks,  and  not  a  little  hypothetical  con- 
jecture,  which  was  indeed  a  common  fault  of  the  times ; 
and  in  the  detail  there  is  considerable  prolixity  and  repeti<* 
tioo.     As  a  theorist  his  suggestions  were  of  great  value, 
and  contributed  to  introduce  that  revolution  in  the  science 
of  pathology,  which  subsequent  observation  has  extended 
and  confirmed.     His  doctrine  of  atony  and  spasm  in  the 
living  solid,  by  which  he  referred  all  internal  disorders  to 
some  '^  preternatural  affection  of  the  nervous  system,*' 
rather  than  to  the  morbid  derangements  and  qualities  of 
the  fluids,  first  turned  the  attention  of  physicians  from  the 
mere  mechanical  and  chemical  operations  of  the  animal 
body  to  those  of  the  primary  moving  powers  of  the  living 
system.     To  Hoffmann  Dr.  Cuilen  acknowledges  the  obli- 
gations we  are  under  for  having  first  put  us  into  the  proper 
train  of  investigation ;  although  he  himself  did  not  apply 
his  fundamental  doctrine  so  extensively  as  he  might  have 
done,  and  every  where  mixed  with  it  a  humoral  pathology 
as  incorrect  and  hypothetical  as  any  other.    Hoffmann  pur- 
sued the  study  of  practical  chemistry  with  considenble 
ardour^  and  impxoTed  the  department  of  phannacy  by  the 
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addition  cf  «oaie  minenl  jM»eip««ations ;  i>at  on  ^tbs  whoie^ 
Mcl  eepecdaliy  in  his  lauer  years,  bisfHractice  was  cautiaas^ 
and  even  inert,  and  he  trusted  onach  to  vegetable  siniples.^ 

HCi>CAETH  (William),  a  truly  great  and  xxri^nal 
genius,  is  said  by  Dr.  Bum  to  haveheen  the  descendaat  of 
a  &aiily  originaliy  from  XiricJby  Thore  in  Weataaordand. 
His  .grandfather,  a  plain  yeonmn,  possessed  a  snsali  4ene« 
meat  in  the  vale  of  Baonptoi^  a  -village  about  fifteen  nitles 
north  of  Kendal  in  ihat  coimcy^  and  liad  ibnee  eons.  Tiber 
eldest  assisted  his  father  in  {arming,  and  Bucceeded  feo  liis 
little  freehold.  The  second  aettled  in  Trai»tbeck«  jl  village 
eight  nulesAorth-'westiof  Kendal,  and  was  remarkaUe  (at 
his  talent  at  provincial  poetry.  The  third,  RiQhard,  edtt** 
cated  .at  St  Bee\  who  had  been  a  schoalmasMsr  ia  tihe 
same  county,  w«nt  early  to  London^  where  he  vaaa  en- 
ployed  as  a  corrector  of  the  pvess,  and  »ppeai«  to  have 
been  a  nan  .of  some  leankiag,  a  didionary  in  i^itae  and 
English,  which  he  composed  for  the  use  «£  achoelsy  heHpg 
stilliextant  in  «aami8crip|t.  He  nannied  in  London,  and 
kc^pt  a  aehaol  *  in  Ship* court  in  the  OM  Bailey.  Tim 
subject  lof  the  present  arUele,  end  bis  siaters  Mary  and 
A 1X9^  are  believed  io  haw  been  the  iOttiy  .prothict  of  tliei 
macriage. 

William  Hogarth  was  horn  in  1697,  «r  14^8^  in  thaj 
of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate.  Tltke  outset  of  his  iifie,^ 
however,  was  unpromising.  *^  He  was  bofluwl^^'  eays  Mr. 
Walpole,  ^^  to  a  mean  engraver  of  arms  on  plate."  Ho^ 
garAfa  probably  chose  this  occupation,  as  it  ceqaired  eome 
skill  i|k  drawinf[^,  to  which  his  genius  was  particularly 
turned,  and  which  he  contrived  assiduously  io  cultivate* 
His  laasler,  it  since  appears,  was  Mr.  Ellis  Gamible,  a  sU- 
versmith  of  emiuence,  who  resided  in  Cranbonrn^stDsec, 
Leioester^fields.  I^  this  profession  it  is  not  ainusaal  to  bkkd 
appreatijeos  to  the  single  branch  of  eagravkig  arms  and 
cyphers  on  every  species  of  snetal,  and  in  that  pariicuhir 
department  of  the  busioeas  young  Hogarth  was  placed  $ 
'*  hui  before  his  tiese  was  expired  he  felt  the  impulse  of 
genius,  and  that  it  dineoted  him  to  painting." 

During  his  apprenticeship,  he  set  out  one  Sunday,  with 
two  or  three  coaapaaioas,  on  aa  eucursbn  to  Highgaie. 

«  Ree»»s  CyclopaBdia.— Life  of  Hoffinamij  by  Schiilz^  fcc. 
"^  %  puU'nbcd,  in  17)2,  a  ToUime     taliones  tiraaaiaticalet ;  live  Cxanen 
of  Uuim  •OBKNses,  Ajt  Sbe  am  4f  au     Otm  Tmt^mMnOmimm^  HaetrtgatAmMi 
evil  scboQl,  UKier  tlwAitie  of  **  XHiiMr-    A  ceifiWMfirioa^  As9U>44^tt«i,"8v«. 
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Tbeweftther  being  hot,  they  west  iolo  a  public  house, 
wiiens  tliey  h^  not  been  long  before  a  qaarrel  arose  be-> 
tireen  soaie  petvons  an  die  same  room.  Ooe  cf  ibe  dis« 
pstants  atrack  the  other  on  the  head  with  a  quart  pot,  and 
est  him  Teiy  OMich.  The  blood  runnitig  down  the  maa^i 
£u3e,  together  with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  which  hud 
distorted  bis  features,  into  a  most  hideous  grin,  presented 
Hogarth,  who  shewed  himself  tiius  early  **  apprised  of  the 
mode  Nature  lutended  he  should  pursue,"  with  too  laugh* 
pbie  a  subject  to  be  overlooked*  He  drew  out  his  pencil^ 
and  produced  on  the  spot  ooe  of  the  OKwt  ludicrous  figures 
dot  ever  was  seen.  What  rendered  this  piece  the  more 
iraisuible  was,  that  it  exhiiNted  an  exact  likeness  of  the 
■Mm,  with  tlie  portrait  of  his  antagonist,  and  the  figures 
ia  caricatare  of  the  principal  persons  gathered  round 
jiim. 

Ifew  long  be  ooutiniied  in  obscurity  we  cannot  exactly 
Jean ;  but  the  first  piece  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  paiater,  is  supposed  to  hare  been  a  represenlation  of 
Wanstead  Assembly.  The  figures  in  it,  we  are  told,  were 
ilrawB  from  the  life,  and  withoat  any  ciwiimiBtaoces  of 
boriesqise.  The  feces  are  said  to  have  been  extremely  like, 
aad  the  colouring  rather  better  than  in  some  of  his  later 
Md  aioce  highlj-iinished  perCsrmances.  From  the  date  of 
the  fijBt  plate  that  can  be  asceruined  to  be  the  work  of 
Hogarth,  it  aiay  be  presumed  tha^  he  began  business,  on 
bis  Dwn  account,  at  least  as  early  as  1 720. 

His  first  employment  seems  to  have  been  the  engravine 
af  arms  and  shop-bills.  The  next  step  was  to  design  and 
fiimbh  plates  for  booksellers ;  and  here  we  are  fortunately 
aapplied  with  dates.  Thirteen  folio  prints,  with  his  name 
to  each,  appeared  in  Aubry  de  la  Motraye's  Travels,  in 
J  723 ;  seven  smaller  prints  for  Apuleius'  Golden  Ass,  in 
1724;  fifteen  head-pieces  to  Beaver's  Military  Punishments 
of  the  Ancients ;  five  frontispieces  for  the  translation  of 
Cassandra,  in  five  volumes,  l2nio,  1725;  seventeen  cats 
for  a  duodecimo  edition  of  Hudibras  {with  Butler's  bead), 
in  1786;  two  for  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  in  1730;  two 
for  Miltoa  [the  date  uacartatn]  ;  and  a  variety  of  others 
between  1736  and  1738.  Mr.  Bowles,  at  the  Black-horse 
in  Comfaiil,  was  one  of  his  earliest  patrons,  but  paid  him 
▼ery  low  prices.  His  next  firiend  in  the  same  business  was 
Mr.  Philip  Overton,  who  rewarded  bios  somewhat  better  for 
bis  labour  and  ingenuity. 
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There  are  still  many  family  pictures  by  Hogarth  existiag, 
in  the  style  of  serious  conversation -pieces.  What  the 
prices  of  his  portraits  were,  Mr.  Nichols  strove  in  vain  to 
discover ;  but  he  suspected  that  they  were  originally  very 
low,  as  the  persons  who  were  best  acquainted  with  them 
chose  to  be  silent  on  the  subject.  At  Rivenhall,  in  Essex^ 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Western,  is  a  family-picture,  by  Hogarth, 
of  Mr.  Western  and  his  mother,  chancellor  Hoadly,  arch* 
deacon  Charles  Plumptre,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cole  of  Milton 
near  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  the  curate  there 
1736.  In  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Cole  of  Milton,  was  also  a 
whole-length  picture  of  Mr.  Western  by  Hogarth,  a  striking 
resemblance.  He  is  drawn  sitting  in  his  fellow-commoner*s 
habit,  and  square  cap  with  a  gold  tassel,  in  his  chamber  at 
Clare*hall,  over  the  arch  towards  the  river ;  and  the  artist, 
as  the  chimney  could  not  be  expressed,  has  drawn  a.  cat 
sitting  near  it,  agreeable  to  his  humour,  to  shew  the  situ- 
ation. Mr.  Western's  mother,  whose  portrait  is  in  the  con* 
Tersation-piece  at  Rivenhall,  was  a  daughter  of  sir  Anthony 
Shirley. 

It  was  Hogarth's  custom  to  sketch  out  on  the  spot  any 
remarkable  face  which  particularly  struck  him,  and  of  which 
he  wished  to  preserve  the  remembrance.  A  gentleman 
informed  his  biographer,  that  being  once  with  him  at  the 
Bedford  coffee-house,  he  observed  him  drawing  something 
with  a  pencil  on  his  nail.  Inquiring  what  had  been  his 
employment,  he  was  shewn  a  whimsical  countenance  of  a 
person  who  was  then  at  a  small  distance. 

It  happened  in  the  early  part  of  Hogarth's  life,  that  a 
nobleman  who  was  uncommonly  ugly  and  deformed,  came 
to  sit  to  him  for  his  picture.  It  was  executed  with  a  skill 
that  did  honour  to  the  artist's  abilities ;  but  the  Ukeaess 
was  rigidly  observed,  without  even  the  necessary  attention 
to  compliment  or  flattery.  The  peer,  disgusted  at  this 
counterpart  of  his  dear  self,  never  once  thought  of  paying 
for  a  reflector  that  would  only  insulc  him  with  his  de- 
formities. Some  time  was  suffered  to  elapse  before  the 
artist  applied  for  his  money ;  but  afterwards  many  appli« 
.eations  were  made  by  him  (who  bad-  then  no  need  of  a 
banker)  for  payment,  but  without  success.  The  painter, 
however,  at  last  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  he  knew  must 
alarm  the  nobleman's  pride,  and  by  that  means  answer  his 
purpose.  It  was  couched,  in  the  following  card :  ^<  Mr. 
Hogarth's  dutiful  respects  tp  lord  -— — ;  finding  that  ha 
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does  not  doean  to  have  the  picture  which  was'drawta  for  him, 
is  informed  again  of  Mr*  H.'s -necessity  for  the  money ;  if, 
therefore,  his  lordship  does  not  send  for  it  in  three  days, 
it  will  be  disposed  of,  with  the  addition  of  a  tail,  and  some 
other  little  appendages,  to  Mr.  Hare,  the  famous  wild-beast 
man  ;  Mr.  H.  having  given  that  gentleman  a  conditionisl: 
promise  of  it  for  an  exhibition  picture,  on  bis  lordship*t 
refusal."  This  intimation  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
picture  was  sent  home,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

Mr.  Walpole  has  remarked,  that  if  our  artist  "  indulged 
his  spirit  of  ridicule  in  personalities,  ic  never  proceeded 
beyond  sketches  and  drawings,"  and  wonders  **  that  he 
never,  without  intention,  delivered  the  very  features  of 
any  identical  person."  But  this  elegant  writer,  who  may 
be  said  .to  have  received  his  education  in  a  court,  bad  per* 
baps  few  opportunities  of  acquaintance  among  the  low 
popular  characters  with  which  Hogarth  occasionally  peopled 
his  scenes.  The  friend  who  contributed  this  remark,  was 
assured  by  an  ancient  gentleman  of  unquestionable  veracity 
and  acuteness  of  remark,  that  almost  all  the  personages 
who^attended  the  levee  of  the  Rake  were  undoubted  por«* 
traiu ;  and  that  in  <<  Southwark  Fair,"  and  the  '<  Modem 
Midnight  Conversation,"  as  many  more  were  discoverable* 
In  the  former  plate  he  pointed  out  Essex  the  dancing- 
master  ;  and  in  the  liitter,  as  well  as  in  the  second  plate  to 
the  '<  Rake's  Progress,"  Figg  the  prize-fighter.  He  men« 
tioned  several  others  by  name,  from  his  immediate  know* 
ledge  both  of  the  painter's  design  and  the  characters  re- 
presented ;  but  the  rest  of  the  particulars  by  which  he 
supported  his  assertions,  have  escaped  the  memory  of  our 
informant  While  Hogarth  was  painting  the  ^*  Rakers  Pro- 
gress," he  had  a  summer  residence  at  Isleworth,  and  never 
failed  to  question  the  company  who  came  to  see  these  pic- 
tures if  they  knew  for  whom  one  or  another  figure  was 
designed.    When  they  guessed  wrongly,  he  set  them  right. 

The  duke  of  Leeds  has  an  original  scene  in  the  Beggars 
Opera,  painted  by  Hogarth.  It  is  that  in  which  Lucy  and 
Polly  are  on  their  knees  before  their  respective  fathers,  to 
intercede  for  the  life  of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  All  the 
figures  are  either  known  or  supposed  to  be  portraits.  If 
we  are  not  misinforased,  the  late  sir  Thomas  Robinson 
(better  known  perhaps  by  the  name  of  long  sir  Thomas)  is 
standing  in  one  of  the  side-box^s.  Macheath,  unlike  his 
spruce  representative  on  our  preseut  stage,  is  a  slouching 
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buHy ;  and  Polly  appeairi  happily  diseaevmbtr^d  of  «a<4i 
a  boop  as  tbe  daughter  of  Peaohuai  wkhin  tke  rtaeb  of 
ydUBger  memoties  has  worn.  Tiie  dake  gave  35/.  for  chis 
picture  at  Mr.  Rich's  auction.  Aaother  copy  of  tke  sama 
scene  iras  bought  by  tlie  late  Sir  WiUiam  Saundenon,  and 
is  iKm  in  tbe  possession  of  sir  Harry  Goagb.  Mr.  Walpoie 
has  a  picture  of  a  scene  in  the  same  piece,  whore  Macheatb 
IS  going  to  execution.  In  this  also  tbe  likenesses  of  Wdkef 
and  Miss  Featon,  afterwards  duchess  of  Bolton  (the  original 
Macbeath  and  Poliy)  are  preserved. 

In  tbe  year  172$,  when  the  affair  of  Mary  Tofu,  tbe 
rabbit^eeder  of  Godalming,  engaged  tbe  public  attention, 
a  few  of  tke  principal  surgeons  subscribed  their  guinea 
a»piece  to  Hogarth,  for  an  engraving  from  a  ludicrous 
skeceh  be  bad  made  on  that  very  popular  subject.  This 
piaAe,  amongst  other  portmits,  contains  that  of  St.  Andr^, 
tben  anatomist  to  tbe  royal  bcusebold,  and  in  bigfa  credit 
as  a  surgeon. 

In  1727,  Hogarth  agreed  with  Morris,  an  upbokterer,  to 
fomish  him  with  a  design  on  canvas,  representing  tbe  ele« 
meat  of  earth,  as  a  pattern  for  tapeiitry.  Tbe  work  not 
being  performed  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  Morris,  he  refused 
to  pay  for  it,  and  tbe  artist,  by  a  suit  at  law^  recovered 
the  money. 

In  17  SO,  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter  of  sir  James 
Tbornbill,  by  whom  be  bad  no  child.  This  union,  indeed, 
was  a  stolen  one,  and  consequently  without  the  approbatioli 
of  sir  James,  who,  considering  the  youth  of  bis  daughter^ 
then  barely  eighteen,  and  tbe  slender  finances  of  ber  hus- 
band, as  yet  an  obscure  artist,  was  not  easily  reconciled  to 
tbe  match.  Soon  after  this  period,  however,  be  began  bia 
**  Harlot's  Progress,*'  and  was  advised  by  lady  Tbornbill 
to  have  some  of  the  scenes  in  it  placed  in  the  way  of  bis 
fether*in<>law.  Accordingly,  one  morning  early,  Mrs.  Ho«* 
garth  undertook  to  convey  several  of  them  into  his  dining- 
voom.  When  he  arose,  be  inquired  whence  they  came ; 
and  being  told  by  whom  they  were  introduoed,  be  cried 
out,  **  Very  well ;  tbe  man  who  can  furnish  representations 
like  these,  can  also  maintain  a  wife  witbouft  a  portion.'*  He 
designed  this  remark  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  bis  purse-* 
strings  close ;  but,  soon  after,  became  both  reconciled  and 
generous  to  the  young  people.  An  allegorical  oieliag  by 
sir  James  Tbornbill  is  at  tbe  bouse  of  the  lata  Mr.  Hiiggias^ 
at  Headly-pai4,  IZiMU.    The  subject  of  it  is  the  »tory  of 
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JBepkyriM  and  Fbvft ;  aad  the  figure  of  a  sttyr  and  smne 
oifacfa  wefo  pain  tad  by  Hogarth. 

Ib  1733  be  Fonturad  to  attack  Mr.  Pope,  in  a  pUte  called 
^  The  Man  of  Tasle,'*  containing  a  view  of  the  gate  of 
Burlington-house,  with  Pope  white«wa8htng  it,  and  be« 
•paltering  the  duke  of  Chandot^s  coach.  This  plaie  waa 
intended  as  a  satire  on  the  translator  of  Homer,  Mr.  Kent 
the  architect,  and  the  earl  of  Burlington.  It  waa  fortunate 
fior  Hogarth  that  he  escaped  the  lash  of  die  first.  Either 
Hogarth's  obscurity  at  that  time  was  his  protection,  or  the 
bavd  was  toa  prudent  to  exasperate  a  painter  who  had 
^^f^^Budy  giten  snch  proof  of  his  abilities  for  satire.  What 
nuftt  he  have  felt  who  conld  coiaplaki  of  the  *'  pictured 
shape"  prefixed  to  ^^  GuUiveriana,*'  '<  Pope  Alexander's 
Supreanacy  and  Infaliibility  examined,''  &c.  by  Ducket, 
aau  other  pieces,  bad  such  an  artist  aa^  Hogarth  undertaken 
to  express  a  ocrtaia  transaction  recorded  by  Cibber? 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Hogarth  had  summer  lodgings 
at  Souths Laai^eth ;  and,  being  intimate  with  Mv.  Tyers, 
eentribated  to  the  improyement  of  the  Spring  Gardens  at 
VauxhaUv  by  the  hint  <tf  embellishing  them  9^  paintings, 
some  ol  which  were  the  suggestions  of  his  own  truly  comic 
peaciL  Foe  his  assistance,  Mr.  Tyers  gratefuHy  presented 
him  with  a  gold  ticket  of  admission  for  himself  and  his 
feiends,  inscribed 

.  IN  PBIKPBTUAM   aENEFlCII   MaMORUM. 

This  ticket  remained  in  the  possession  of  bis  widow,  and 
was  by  her  occasionally  employed* 

In  17^3  bis  genius  luxrame  conspicuously  known.  The 
third  scene  of  his  ^  Harlot's  Progress,"  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  great/  At  a  board  of  treasuiy  which  was 
held  a  day  or  two*  afte#  the  appearance  of  that  print,  a 
copy  of  it  was  shewn  by  one  of  the  lords,  as  containing, 
aoiang  other  excellencies,  a  striking  likeMss  of  sir  John 
Gooson.  It  gave  uniTevsal  satisfaction  :  from  the  treasury 
each  lord  repaired  to  the  print-shop  for  a  copy  of  it,  and 
Hogarth  rose  completely  into  fame* 

The  ingenious  abb^  du  Bo»  has  often  complained,  that 
BO  history- painter  of  his  time  went  through  a  series  of 
aettons,  and  thtis,  like  an  historian,  painted  the  successive 
fortune  of  an  hero,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  What 
Du  Poa  wished  to  see  done,  Hogarth  performed.  He 
launches  out  his  young  adventurer  a  simple  girl  upon  the 
town,   and  conducts  her  tbroogh  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
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wretchedness  to  a  premature  death.  This  was  painting  to 
the  understanding  and  to  the  heart;  none  had. ever  before 
made  the  pencil  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  morality 
and  instruction ;  a  book  like  this  is  fitted  to  every  soil  and 
every  observer,  and  he  that  runs  may  read.  Nor  was  the 
success  of  Hogarth  confined  to  his  figures.  One  of  his 
excellencies  consisted  in  what  may  be  termed  the  furniture 
of  his  pieces ;  for  as  in  sublime  and  historical  representa- 
tions the  seldomer  trivial  circumstances  .are  permitted  to 
divide  the  spectator's  attention  from  the  principal  figures, 
the  greater  is  their  force ;  so  in  scenes  copied  from  familiar 
life,  a  proper  variety  of  little  domestic  images  contributes 
to  throw  a  degree  of  verisimilitude  on  the  whole.  ^^  The 
Rakers  levee-room,'*  says  Mr.  Walpole,  ^^  the  nobleman's 
dining-room,  the  apartments  of  the  husband  and  wife  in 
Marriage  a  la  Mode,  the  alderman's  parlour,  the  bed« 
chamber,  and  many  others,  are  the  history  of  the  manners 
of  the  age."  The  novelty  and  excellence  of  Hogarth's 
performances  soon  tempted  the  needy  artist  and  prints- 
dealer  to  avail  themselves  of  his  designs,  and  rob  him  of 
the  advantages  which  he  was  entitled  to  derive  from  them. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  ^<  Midnight  Con* 
versation,"  the  '<  Harlot* s"  and  ^'  Rake's  Progresses,"  and 
others  of  his  early  works.  To  put  a  stop  to  depredations 
like  these  on  the  property  of  himself  and  others,  and  to 
secure  the  emoluments  resulting  from  his  own  labours,  as 
Mr.  Walpole  observes,  he  applied  to  the  legislature,  and 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  38,  to  vest 
an  exclusive  right  in  designers  and  engravers,  and  to  restrain 
the  multiplying  of  copies  of  their  works  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  artist.  This  statute  was  drawn  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Huggins,  who  took  for  his  model  the  eighth  of  queen 
Anne,  in  favour  of  literary  property ;. but  it  was  not  so 
accurately  executed  as  entirely  to  remedy  the  evil ;  for,  in 
a  cause  founded  on  it,  which  came  before  lord  Hardwicke 
in  chancery,  that  excellent  lawyer  determined,  that  no 
assignee,  claiming  under  an  assignment  from  the  original 
inventor,  could  take  any  benefit  by  it.  Hogarth,  imme« 
diately  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  published  a  small 
print,  with  emblematical  devices,  and  an  inscription  ex* 
pressing  his  gratitude  to  the  three  branches  of  the  legisla^^ 
ture.  Small  copies  of  the  ^'  Rake's  Progress"  were  pub-* 
lished  by  his  permission*  ^ 
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In  1745^  finding  that,  however  great,  the  suiscesi  of  his 
prints  might  be»  the  public  were  not  inclined  to  take  bis 
pictures  off  his  bands,  be  was  induced  to  offer  some  of 
them,  and  those  of  the  best  he  had  then  produced,  for 
disposal  by  way  of  auction  ;  but  after  a  plan  of  his  own, 
viz,  by  keeping  open  a  book  to  receive  biddings  from  the 
first  day  of  February  to  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  at 
12  o* clock.  The  ticket  of  admission  to  the  sale  was  his 
print  of  <^  The  Battle  of  the  Pictures,"  a  humourous  pro- 
duction,  in  which  .  he  ingeniously  upheld  his  assertions 
concerning  the  preference  so  unfairly  given  to  old  pictures, 
and  the  tricks  of  the  dealers  in  them. 

The  pictures  thus  disposed  of  were,  «£.     s,   d. 

The  six  of  the  Harlot's  Progress,  for 9S     4     0 

Eight  of  the  Rake's  Progress 184  16     0 

Morning .'...; 21     0    0 

Noon ^  38   17     O 

Evening 39   18     0 

Night 27     6     O 

Strolling  Players  dressing  in  a  Barn 27     6     O 

In  the  same  year  he  acquired  additional  reputation  by 
the  six  prints  of  <*  Marriage  ^  la  Mode,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ground-work  of  a  novel  called  ''The  Mar* 
riage  Act,"  by  Pr.  Shebbeare,  and  of  "  The  Ckndestine 
Marriage." 

Hogarth  had  projected  a  '^  Happy  Marriage,"  by  way  of 
counterpart  to  his  ^'  Marriage  a  la  Mode."  A  design  for 
the  first  of  his  intended  six  plates  he  had  sketched  out  in 
colours ;  and  the  following  is  as  accurate  an  account  of  it 
as  could  be  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who  long  ago  enjoyed 
only  a  few  minutes  sight  of  so  great  a  curiosity.  The  time 
supposed  was  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  parties 
from  church.  The  scene  lay  in  the  hall  of  an  antiquated 
country  mansion.  On  one  side  the  married  couple  were 
represented  sitting.  Behind  them  was  a  group  of  their 
young  friends  of  bodi  sexes,  in. the  act  of  breaking. bride* 
cake  over  their  heads.  In  fk-ont  appearied  the  father  of  the 
young  lady,  grasping  a  bumper,  and  drinking,  with  a 
seeming  roar  of  exultation,  to  .the  future  happiuess  of  her 
and  her  husband.  By  his  side  was  a  table  covered  with 
refreshments.  Jollity  rather  than  politeness  was  the  desig- 
nation of  his '  character.  Under  the  screen  of  the  ball, 
several  rustip  musicians  in  grotesque  attitudes,  together 
with  servants,  tenants^  &c.  were  arranged.    Through  the 
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mvcb  by  which  the  room  was  eiKseved)  the  eye  wa»  led  along^ 
m  pnssage  into  the  kitchen,  which  afforded  »  glimpse  eif 
iacerdotal  luxitvy.  Before  the  drippii>g-pftt)  siKied  a  welU 
fed  divine^  in  h4«>  gown  and  cassock,  with  bi$-  watch  in  his 
hand,  giving  directions  to  a  cooky  drefsed  all  ii>  white,  who 
was  employed  in  basting  a  haunch  of  Teniton.  Among 
the  iiaces  of  the  principal  figui'es,  none  hut  that  of  the 
young  lady  was  completely  finished.  Hogarth  had  been 
eften  reproached  for  his  inability  ta  iaipart  grace  and  dig<- 
nity  to  his  heroines.  Tlie  bride  was  therefore  nveant  to 
irindicate  his  pencil  from  so  degrading  an  imputalTioti.  The 
effort,  however,  was  unsuccessfol.  The  girl  was  certainly 
pretty  -,  but  her  features,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  were 
uneducated.  She  might  ha.ve  aitracted  notice  as  a  chamber- 
maid,  but  would  ba^e  failed  to  extort  applause  asa  womsin 
of  fashion.  The  clergyman  and-  his  culinary  associate  were 
more  Taboured  than  any  e«be«  parts  of  the  pioturew  It  is 
natural  for  us  to  dweU  longest  on  that  div4sioa  of  a  subject 
which  is  most  congenial  to  our  private  feelings.  The 
painter  sat  down  with  a  resolution  to  delineate  beauty 
improved  by  art,  but  seems,  as  usual,  to  have  deriated  into 
meanness,  or  could  not  help  neglecting  his  original  pur- 
pose, to  luxuriate  in  such  ideas  as  his  situation  in  earfylife 
had  fitted  htm  to  express.  He  found  himself,  in  short, 
out  of  his  element  in  the  parlour,  and  therefore  hastened 
in  quest  of  ease  and  amusenvent,  to  the  kitchen  ftre. 
Churchill,  with  more  force  than  delicacy,  once  observerf 
of  him,  that  he  o»iy  painted  the  hatkslde  of  nature.  It 
must  be  allowed,  that  such  an  artist,  however  e^rcellent  ifi 
bis  walk,  was  better  qualified  to  represent  the-  low-bent 
parent  than  the  royal  preserver  of  a  fouudling. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapetle,  he>  went  oven*  t<e 
France,  and  was  taken  into  custody  at  Calais,  while* he  was 
drawing  the  gate  of  that  town,  a  circumsnanve  whieh  he 
has  recorded  in  his  picture  entitled  *^  O  the  Roast  Beef  of 
Old  England  \r  published  Maveh  M,  1749.  He  was  aetu^ 
ally  carried  before  the  governor  as  a  spy,  and^  after  a  very 
strict  examination,  committed  a  prisoner  to  GraMire^  his 
landlord,  on  his  promise  that  Hogarth  should  not  go- out  ef 
his  house  tilt  he  was  to  embark  for  England.  Soon  after 
this  period  he  purchased  a  small  house  at  Chiswichy  where 
be  Qsually  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer  season, 
yet  not  without  occasional  visits  to  his  house  in 
MA9. 
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In  1753  he  appeared  to  the  world  in  the  character  of  an 
author,  and  published  a  4to  volume  entitled  **  The  Analysis 
of  Beauty,  written  with  a  view  of  fixiiig  the  fluctuating 
ideas  of  Taste."  In  this  performance  be  shews  by  a  variety 
of  examples,  that  a  curve  is  the  line  of  beauty,  and  that 
round  swelling  figures  are  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  and 
the  truth  of  his  opinion  has  been  countenanced  by  subse* 
t]ttent  writers  on  the  subject  In  this  viork,  the  leading 
idea  of  which  was  hieroglyphically  thrown  out  in  a  frontis- 

*  piece  to  his  works  in  1745,  he  acknowledges  himself  in* 
debted  to  bis  friends  for  assistance,  and  particularly  to  one 
gentleman  for  his  corrections  and  amendments  of  at  least 
a  third  part  of  the  wording.  -This  friend  was  Dr.  Benjamin 
Hoadly  the  physician,  who  carried  on  the  work  to  about  the 
third  part  (chap,  ix  ),  an  i  then,  through  indisposition,  de- 
clined the  friendly  piiice  with  regrot.  Mr.  Hogarth  applied 
lo  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Ralph ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  two 
such  persons  to  ai<ree,  both  alike  vain  and  positive.  He 
proceeded  do  further  thao  about  a  sheet,  and  they  then 
parted  friends,  and  seem  to  have  continued  such.  The 
kind  office  of  finishing  the  work  and  superintending  the 
publication  was  lastly  taken  up  by  Dr.  Morell,  who  went 
through  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  preface  was  in 
like  manner  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Mr;  Towniey.  The 
family  of  Hogarth  rejoiced  when  the  last  sheet  of  th« 
**  Analysis*'  was  printed  off;  as  the  frequent  disputes  he 
liad  with  his  coadjutors  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  did 
not  much  harmonize  his  disposition.  This  work  was  trans* 
lated  into  German  by  Mr.  Mylins,  when  in  England,  under 
the  author's  inspection ;  and  the  translation  was  printed  in 
London,  price  five  dollars.  A  new  and  correct  edition 
was,  in  1754,  proposed  for  publication  at  Berlin,  by  Ch. 
Fr.  Vok,  with  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  satirical 
prints,  translated  from  the  French ;  and  an  Italian  transla- 
tion was  published  at  Leghorn  in  1761. 

Hogarth  had  one  failing  in  common  with  most  people  who 
attain  wealth  and  eminence  without  the  aid  of  liberal  edu* 
catiorr.  He  affected  to  despise  every  kind  of  knowledge 
which  be  did  not  possess.  Having  established  his  fame 
with  little  or  no  obligation  to  literature,  be  either  conceived 
it  to  be  needless,  or  decried  it  because  it  lay  out  of  bis 

reach.     His  sentiments,  ip  short,  resembled  those  of  Jack 
Cade,  who  pronounced  sentence  on  the  clerk  of  Chatham^ 
because  he  could  write  and  read.    Till,  in  evil  hour,  this 
Vou  XVUL  E 
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celebr&ted  artist  comnienced  author,  and  war  obligcfd  to 
employ  the  friends  already  mentioned  to  correct^iis  <^  Apa- 
iysis  of  Beaaty/'  he  did  not  seem  to  have  discovered  that 
even  spefling  was  a  necessary  qaalification ;  and  yet  be 
bad  ventured  to  ridicule  the  late  Mr.  Rich's  deficiency  ai 
to  this  particular,  in  a  note  which  lies  before  the  Rake 
whose  play  is  refused  while  he  remains  in  confinement  for 
debt.  Before  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  one 
of  our  artistes  common  topics  of  declamation^  was  the  use** 
lessness  of  books  to  a  man  of  bis  profession.  In  Beer« 
street,  among  other  volumes  consigned  by  him  to  the 
pastry 'COok,  we  find  '*  Tarnboll  on  Ancient  Painting/*  » 
treatise  which  Hogarth  should  have  been  able  to  undei^ 
stand  before  he  ventured,  to  condemn.  Garrick  himself^ 
however,  was  not  more  ductile  to  flattery.  A  word  in 
favour  of  ^  Sigismunda/'  might  have  commanded  a  proof 
print,  or  forced  an  original  sketch  out  of  our  artist's  hands* 
The  person  who  supplied  this  remark  owed  one  of  Hogarth's 
scarcest  performances  to  the  success  of  a  compliment^ 
which  might  have  seemed  extravagant  even  to  sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

The  following  welUauthenticated  story  will  also  serve  to 
shew  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  detect  ill-placed  or  hy- 
perbolical adulation  respecting  others,  than  when  applied 
to  ourselves.  Hogarth  being  at  dinner  with  the  celebrated 
Cheselden,  and  some  other  company,  was  told  that  Mr. 
John  Freke,  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  a  few 
evenings  before  at  Dick's  coffee-house,  had  asserted  thai 
Greene  was  as  eminent  in  composition  as  Handel.  ''That 
fellow  Freke,"  replied  Hogarth,  *^  is  always  shooting  his 
bolt  absurdly  one  way  or  another !  Handel  is  a  giant  in 
music ;  Greene  only  a  light  Florimel  kind  of  a  composer." 
*^<*  Ay,"  said  the  informant,  ^'  but  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Freke  declared  you  were  as  good  a  portrait-painter  aa 
Vandyck."— *•  There  he  was  in  the  right,"  adds  Hogarth  : 
'^ and  so  lam,  give  me  my  time,  and  let  me  choose  my 
subject !" 

•  Hogarth  was  the  most  absent  of  men.  At  table  he  would 
sometimes  turn  round  his  chair  as  if  he  had  finished  eat- 
ing,  and  as  suddenly  would  return  it,  and  commence  hia 
meal  again.  He  once  directed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hoadly^ 
ftbus :  '^  To  the  Doctor  at  Chelsea."  This  epistle,  how-^ 
^ver,'  by  good  luck,  did  not  miscarry ;  and  was  preserved 
by  th«  late  cbaocellor  of  Winchester^  as  a  pleasant  memo^ 
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rialofhii  fi^end's  extraordinary  inattentioii.  Anollierfe* 
markable  instance  of  Hogarth^s  absence  was  related  by  one 
of  bifl  intiinate  friends;  Soon  after  he  set  up  his  carriage^ 
he  had  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  lord^mayor,  Mt.  Beck- 
ford.  When  he  went,  the  weather  was  fine ;  but  bosiBess 
detained  him  till  a  violent  shower  of  rain  came  on.  He 
was  let  out  of  the  mansion-house  by  a  different  door  from 
that  at  which  he  entered ;  and,  seeing  the  rain,  began  im-< 
mediately  to  oaii  for  a  hackney-coach.  Not  one  Was  to  be 
met  with  on  any  of  the  neighbouring  stands ;  and  the  ar- 
tist sallied  forth  to  brave  ttie  storm,  and  actually  reached 
Leicester-fieMs  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  his  owd 
carriage,  till  Mrs.  Hogarth  (surprised  to  see  him  so  wet 
and  splashed)  asked  him  where  be  had  left  it. 

A  specimen  of  Hogarth's  propensity  to  merriment,  on 
the  most  trivial  occasions,  is  observable  in  one  of  his  cards 
requesting  the  company  of  Dr.  Arnold  King  to  dine  with 
him  at  the  Mitre^  Within  a  circle,  to  which  a  knife  and 
fork  are  the  supporters,  the  written  part  is  contained*  In 
the  centre  is  drawn  a  pye,  with  a  mitre  on  the  top  of  it ; 
and  the  invitation  concludes  with  the  following  sport  on 
three  of  the  Greek  letters — to  Eta  Beta  Pi,  The  rest  of 
the  inscription  is  not  very  accurately  spelt  A  quibble  by 
Hogarth  is  surely  as  respectable  as  a  conundrum  by  Swift. 

In  one  of  the  early  exhibitions  at  Spring-gardens,  a  very 
pleasing  small  picture  by  Hogarth  made  its  first  appear- 
ance. It  was.  painted  for  the  earl  of  Cbarlemont,  in  whose 
collection  it  remains;  and  was  entitled  '<  Picquet,  or  Virtue  in 
Dangler,*'  and  shews  us  ay  oung  lady,  who,  during  a  ttte^iL^tite^ 
had  just  lost  all  her  money  and  jewels  to  a  handsome  officer 
of  her  own  age.  He  is  represented  in  the  act  of  offering  her 
the  contents  of  his  hat,  in  which  are  bank-notes,  jewels,  and 
trinkets,  with  the  hope  of  exchanging  them  for  a  softer 
acquisition,  and  more  delicate  plunder.  On  the  chimney- 
piece  a  watch-case  and  a  figure  of  Time  over  it,  with  this 
motto — ^NUNC.  Hogarth  has  caught  his  heroine  during 
this  moment  of  hesitation,  this  struggle  with  herself,  and 
•  has  marked  her  feelings  with  uncommon  success. 

In  the.^'Miaer^s  Feast,"  Mr.  Hogarth  thought  proper 
to  pillory  sir  Isaac  Shard,  a  gentleman  proverbially  avari- 
cious. Hearing  this^  the  son  of  sir  Isaac,  the  late  Isaac 
Pacatus  Shiird,  esq.  a  young  man  of  spirit,  just  returned 
from  his  travels,  called  at  the  painter's  to  see  the  picture  i 
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and  among  the  rest,  asking  the  Cicerone  '^  whether  that 
odd  figure  was  intended  for  any  particular  person  ;'*  on 
his  replying,  *^  that  it  was  thought  to  be  very  like  one  sir 
Isaac  Shardy*'  he  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and  slashed 
the  canvas.  Hogarth  appeared  instantly  in  great  wrath ; 
to  whom  Mr.  Shard  calmly  justified  what  he  had  done,  say- 
ing, '^ that  this  was  a  very  unwarrantable  licence;  that 
be  was  the  injured  party*s  son,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
defend  any  suit  at  law  $''  which,  however,  was  never  iusti* 
tuted. 

About  1757,  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thomhill,  resigned 
the  place  of  king's  serjeant-painter  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ho- 
garth. **  The  last  memorable  event  in  our  artist's  life,"  as 
Mr.  Walpole  observes,  '*  was  his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wilkes, 
in  which,  if  Mr.  Hogarth  did  not  commence  direct  hostili- 
ties on  the  latter,  he  at  least  obliquely  gave  the  first  of^ 
fence,  by  an  attack  on  the  friends  and  party  of  that  gen- 
tleman. This  conduct  was  the  more  surprising,  as  he  bad 
all  his  life  avoided  dipping  his  pencil  in  political  contests, 
and  had  early  refused  a  very  lucrative  offer  that  was  made, 
to  engage  him  in  a  set  of  prints  against  the  head  of  a  court- 
party.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  I 
shall  only  state  the  fact.  In  September  1762,  Mr.  Hogarth 
published  h^s  print  of  ^  The  Times.*  It  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Wilkes  in  a  severe  '  North  Briton.'  On  this  the  painter 
exhibited  the  oaricatura  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Churchill,  the 
poet,  then  engaged  in  the  war,  and  wrote  his  <  Epistle  to 
Hogarth,'  not  the  brightest  of  his  works,  and  in  which  the 
severest  strokes  fell  on  a  defect  that  the  painter  had  nei- 
ther caused  nor  could  a[mend— ^his  age ;  and  which,  how- 
ever, was  neither  remarkable  nor  decrepit ;  much  less  had 
it  impaired  his  talents,  as  appeared  by  his  having  composed 
J>ut  six  months  before,  one  of  his  most  capital  works,  the 
satire  on  the  Methodists.  In  revenge  for  this  epistle,  Ho- 
garth caricatured  Churchill,  under  the  form  of  a  canonical 
bear,  with  a  club  and  a  pot  of  porter — tC  vitidd  tu  dignus 
X  hie — never  did  two  angry  men  of  their  abilities  throw 
mud  with  less  dexterity. 

"  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  the  second  time  brought  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster-hall,  .Mr.  Hogarth  skulked  be- 
hind in  a  corner  of  the  gallery  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  and  while  the  chief  justice  Pratt,  with  the  elo- 
quence and  courage  of  old  Rome,  was  enforcing  the  great 
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principles  of  Magna  Chartdy  and  the  English  constitaiion^ 
while  every  breast  from  him  caught  the  holy  flame  of  \u 
berty,  the  painter  was  wholly  employed  in  caricaturing 
the  person  of  the  man,  while  all  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  were  animated  in  his  cause,  for  they  knew  it  to 
be  their  own  cause,  that  of  their  country,  and  of  its  laws* 
It  was  declared  to  be  so  a  few  hours  after  by  the  unanimous 
sentence  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  and  they  were  all 
present. 

•*  The  print  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  soon  after  published, 
drawti/fvm  ike  life  by  WUliam  Hogarth.     It  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  an  excellent  compound  caricatura,  or  a  carica- 
tura  of  what  nature  had  already  caricatured.     I  know  but 
one  short  apology  that  can  be  made  for  this  gentleman,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  for  the  person  of  Mr.  Wilkes.     It 
is,  that  he  did  not  make  himself,  and  that  he  never  was 
solicitous  about  the  case  of  his  soul,  as  Shakspeare  calls  it, 
only  so  far  as  to  keep  it  clean  and  in  health.  I  never  heard 
that  be  once  hung  over  the  glassy  stream,  like  another 
Narcissus,  admiring  the  image  in  it,  nor  that  he  ever  stole 
an  amorous  look  at  his  counterfeit  in  a  side  mirrour.     His 
form,  such  as  it  is,  ought  to  give  him  no  pain,  because  it 
is  capable  of  giving  pleasure  to  others.     I  fancy  he  finds 
himself  tolerably  happy  in  the  clay-cottage  to  which  he  is 
tenant  for  life,  because  he  has  learnt  to  keep  it  in  good 
order.     While  the  share  of  health  and  animal  spirits,  which 
heaven  has  given  him,  shall  hold  out,  I  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine he  will  be  one  moment  peevish  about  the  outside  of 
so  precarious,  so  temporary  a  habitation,  or  will  even  be 
brbught  to  own,  vtgtnium  Galhte  inale  habitat.     Monsieur 
est  nuU  loge. 

*'  Mr.  Churchill  was  exasperated  at  this  personal  attack 
on  his  friend.  He  soon  after  published  the  '  Epistle  to 
Willian)  Hogarth,*  and  took  for  the  motto,  ut  picturapoesis* 
Mrf  Hogarth's  revenge  against  the  poet  tenninated  iti 
vamping  up  an  old  print  oi  a  pug-dog  and  a  bear,  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Bruiser  C.  Churchill 
(once  the  Revd. !)'  in  the  character  of  a  Russian  Hercules, 
&c.*» 

At  the  time  when  these  hostilities  were  carrying  on  in  a 
manner  sq  virulent  and  disgraceful  to  all  the  parties,  Ho« 
garth  was  visibly  declining  in  his  health.  In  1762,  h^ 
complained  of  an  inward  pain,  which,  continuing,  brought 
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on  a  geDeral  decay  that  proved  incurable  *.  This  1  ast  year 
of  his  life  be  employed  in  re-coucbing  his  plates,  with  the 
assistance  of  seTeral  engravers  whom  he  took  with  him  to 
Chiswick.  Oct  l25,  1764)  be  was  conveyed  from  thence 
to  Leicester-fieldsi  in  a  very  weak  condition,  yet  remark- 
ably cheerful ;  and,  receiving  an  agreeable  letter  from  the 
American  Dr.  Franklin,  drew  up  a  rough  draught  of  an 
answer  to  it ;  but  going  to  bed,  he  was  seized  with  a 
vomiting,  upon  which  be  rung  his  bell  with  such  violence 
that  he  broke  it,  and  expired  about  two  hours  afterwards. 
His  disorder  was  an  aneurism  ;  and  his  corpse  was  interred 
in  the  church-yard  at  Chiswick,  wheire  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Garrick. 

It  may  be  truly  observed  of  Hogarth,  that  all  his  powers 
of  delighting  were  restrained  to  his  pencil.  Having  rarely 
been  admitted  into  polite  circles,  none  of  his  sharp  corners 
had  been  rubbed  off,  so  that  he  continued  to  the  last  a 
gross  uncultivated  man.  The  slightest  contradiction  trans- 
ported hfm  into  rage.  To  some  confidence  in  himself  he 
was  certainly  entitled ;  for,  as  a  comic  painter,  he  could 
have  claimed  no  honour  that  would  not  most  readily  have 
been  allowed  him  ;  but  he  was  at  once  unprincipled  and 
variable  in  his  political  conduct  and  attacbments.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  beheld  the  rising  eminence  and  popu- 
larity of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  a  degree  of  envy ;  and. 
If  we  are  not  misinformed,  frequently  spoke  with  asperity 
both  of  him  and  his  performances.  Justice,  however,  ob- 
liges us  to  add,  that  our  artist  was  liberal,  hospitable,  and 
the  most  punctual  of  paymasters ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the 
emoluments  his  works  had  procured  to  him,  he  left  but  ah 
inconsiderable  fortune  to  bis  widow.     His  pljites  indeed 


*  It  may  be  worth  obiemog,  Uiat 
in  *'  Independence,"  a  poem  which  was 
not  published  by  Chturcbill  till  the  last 
week  of  September  1764f  he  considers 
his  antagonist  as  a  departed  Oeiiins  ; 
**  Hogarth  woold  draw  him  (Enry  muft 
allow)  [vow.*' 

E'en  to  the  life,  was  Hocartb  itwtvc 
How  little  did  the  sportive  satirist  ima- 
gine the  power  of  pleasing  was  so  soon 
to  cease  io  both !  Hogarth  died  in  four 
weeks  after  the  publication  of  this  poem; 
•nd  Chorchill  sanrived  him  but  nine 
^yt.   In  loqiA  ilnti  which  were  print- 


ed In  November  1764,  the  compiler  of 
this  article  took  -occasion  to  lament  that 
**  —  Scarce  had  the  friendly  tear. 
For  Hogarth  shed,  escap*d  the  geaerouat 

eye 
Of  feeling  Pity,  when  again  it  ilow'd 
For  Chnrchtli's  fate.     Ill  can  we  bear 

the  loss  [aliy'd 

Of  Fancy's  twin-bom  offspring,  close 
In  energy  of  thought,  though  different 

paths  fpaasions  sway'il 

They  sought  for  fame  1  Though  jarring 
The  living  artists,  let  the  funeral  wreath 
Unite  their  memory  !** 
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were  such  resources  to  lier  as  could  not  speedily  be  ex- 
hausted. Some  of  bis  domestics  bad  lived  many  years  iri 
his  service,  a  circumstance  tbat  always  reflects  credit  ot>.  a 
roaster.  Of  most  of  tbese  he  painted  strong  likenesses,  oa 
a  canvas  which  was  left  in  Mrs.  Uogartb^s  possession. 

His  widow  bad  also  a  portrait  of  her  iiusbaud,  and  an  ex- 
cellent bust  of  him  by  Roubilliac,  a  strong  resemblance ; 
and  one  of  bis  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Tfaornbill}  much  resem* 
bliog  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Hogarth  Several  of  his 
portraits  also  remained  in  ber  po^isession,  but  at  her  death 
were  dispersed. 

•  Of  Hogarth's  smaller  plates  many  were  destroyed.  When 
he  wanted  a  piece  of  copper  on  a  sudden,  he  would  take 
any  plate  from  which  he  had  already  worked  off  such  a 
number  of  impressions  as  be  supposed  he  should  sell.  He 
then  sent  it  to  be  effaced,  beat  out,  or  otherwise  altered 
to  his  present  purpose. 

The  plates  which,  remained  in  his  possession  were  se- 
cured to  Mrs.  Hogarth  by  his  will,  dated  Aug.  12,  1764, 
chargeable  with  an  annuity  of  80/.  to  his  sister  Anne^  who 
survived  him.  When,  on  the  death  of  his  other  sister,  she 
left  off  the  business  in  which  she  was  engaged,  be  kii^dly 
took  her  home,  and  generously  supported  heri  making  her, 
at  the  same  time,  useful  in  the  disposal  of  his  prints.  Want 
of  tenderness  and  liberality  to  his  relations  was  not  among 
the  failings  of  Hogarth. 

In  1745,  one  Launcelot  Burton  was  appointed  naval 
officer  at  Deal.  Hogarth  had  seen  him  by  accident ;  and 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  previously  impressed  by  a  plain  cop« 
per-plate,  drew  bis  figure  with  a  pen  in  imitation  of  a 
coarse  etching.  He  was  represented  on  a  lean  Canterbury 
hack,  with  a  bottle  sticking  out  of  his  pocket;  and  under- 
neath was  an  inscription,  intimating  that  he  was  going 
down  to  take  possession  of  his  place.  This  was  inclosed  to 
him  in  a  letter;  and  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  in  the 
secret,  protested  the  drawing  to  be  a  print  which  tbey  had 
seen  exposed  to  sale  at  the  shops  in  London ;  a  circum^ 
stanee  that  put  him  in  a  -violent  passion,  during  which  hf 
wrote  an  abusive  letter  to  Hogarth,  whose  /name  waii  sub-' 
scribed  to  the  work.  But,  after  poor  Burton's  tormentors 
had  kept  bim  in  suspense  throughout  an  uneasy  three  weeks, 
they  proved  to  him  that  it  was  no  engraving,  but  a  sketch 
with  a  pen  and  ink.  He  then  became  so  perfectly  recon« 
ciled  to  his  resemblaDcei  th»t  he  shewed  it  with  ezultatiaa 
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to  admiral  Vernon,  and  all  the  rest  of  bis  friends.  In  1 755, 
Hogarth  returning  with  a  friend  from  a  Tisit  to  Mr.  Rich 
at  Cowley,  stopped  bis  chariot,  and  got  out,  being  struck 
by  a  large  drawing  (with  a  coal)  on  the  wail  of  an  alehouse* 
He  immediately  made  a  sketch  of  it  with  triumph  ;  it  was 
a  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  all  in  straight  lines. 

Hogarth  made  one  essay  in  sculpture.  He  wanted  a 
sign  to  distinguish  his  house  in  Leicester-fields  ;  and  think* 
ing  none  more  proper  than  the  Golden  Head,  he  out  of  a 
mass  of- cork  made  up  of  several  thicknesses  compacted  to* 
gether,  carved  a  bust  of  Vandyck,  which  he  gilt  and 
placed  over  his  door.  It  decayed,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  head  in  plaster,  which  in  its  turn  was  supplied  by  a  head 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton.  Hogarth  also  modelled  another  re- 
semblance of  Vandyrk  in  clay ;  which  has  also  perislied. 
His  works,  as  his  elegant  biographer  has  well  observed,  are 
his  history ;  and  the  curious  are  highly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Walpole  for  a  catalogue  of  bis  prints,  drawn  up  from  bis 
own  valuable  collection,  in  1771.  But  as  neither  that  ca* 
talogue,  nor  his  appendix  to  it  in  1780,  have  given  the 
v^lrole  of  Mr.  Hogarth^s  labours,  Mr.  Nichols,  including 
Mr.  Walpole's  catalogue,  has  endeavoured,  from  later  dis« 
coveries  of  our  artist's  prints  in  other  collections,  to  ar« 
range  them  in  chronological  order.  There  are  three  large 
pictures  by  Hogarth,  over  the  altar  in  the  church  of  bt« 
Mary  Redcliff  at  Bristol.  Mr.  Forrest,  of  York-buildings, 
was  in  possession  of  a  sketch  in  oil  of  our  Saviour  (designed 
as  a  pattern  for  painted  glass) ;  and  several  drawings,  de« 
scrtptive  of  the  incidents  that  happened  during  a  five  days^ 
tour  by  land  and  water.  The  parties  were  Messrs.  Hogarth^ 
Thornhill  (son  of  the  late  sir  James),  Scott  (an  ingenious 
landscape-painter  of  that  name),  Tothall,  and  Forrest. 
They  set  out  at  midnight,  at  a  moment's  warning,  from 
the  Bedford-Arms  tavern,  with  each  a  shirt  in  his  pocket. 
They  had  all  their  particular  departments.  Hogarth  and 
Scott  made  the  drawings;  Thornhill  the  map;  Tothall 
faithfully  discharged  the  joint  offices  of  treasurer  and  ca- 
terer; and  Forrest  wrote  the  journal.  They  were  out  five 
days  only  ;  and  on  the  secoiid  night  after  their  return,  the 
book  was  produced,  bound,  gilt,  and  lettered,  and  read 
at  the  same  tavern  to  the  above  parties  then  present. 
Mr.  Forrest  had  also  drawings  of  two  of  the  members,  re« 
narkabiy  fat  men,  in  ludicrous  situations.  Etchingrs  from 
ali  these  have  been  made,  and  the  journal  has  been  printed. 
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A  very  entertaining  work,  by  Mr.  John  Ireland,  entitled 
**  Hogarth  illustrated/*  was  published  by  Messrs.  Boydell, 
in  1792,  and  has  since  been  reprinted.  It  contains  the 
small  plates  originally  engraved  for  a  paltry  work,  called 
^  Hogarth  moralized,^*  and  an  exact  account  of  all  Iris 
prints.  Since  that,  have  appeared  ^  Graphic  illustnttions 
of  Hogarth,  from  pictures,  drawings,  and  scarce  prints,  in 
the  possession  of  Samuel  Ireland."  Some  curious  articles 
were  contained  in  this  volume.  A  supplementanry  volume 
to  ^'  Hogarth  illustrated,**  has  more  recently  appeared,  con* 
taining  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Analysis,  with  the 
first  sketches  of  the  figures.  2.  A  Supplement  to  the  Ana« 
lysis,  never  published.  3.  Original  Memoranda.  4.  Ma- 
terials for  his  own  Life,  &c.  But  the  most  ample  Me- 
moirs of  Hogarth  are  contained  in  Mr.  Nicholses  splendid 
publication  of  his  life  and  works,  2  vols.  4to,  with  copies 
of  all  his  plates  accurately  reduced.' 

HOLBEIN  (John),  better  known  by  his  German  name 
Hans  Holbein,  a  most  excellent  painter,  was  born,  accord- 
ing  to  some  accounts,  at  Basil  in  Switzerland  in  14-98,  but 
Charles  Patin  places  his  birth  three  years  earlier,  supposing 
it  very  improbable  that  he  could  have  arrived  at  such  ma- 
turity of  judgment  and  perfection  in  painting,  as  he  shewed 
in  1514  and  1516,  if  he  had  been  bom  so  late  as  1498. 
He  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father  John 
Holbein,  who  was  a  painter,  and  had  removed  from  Augs- 
burg to  Basil ;  but'tbe  superiority  of  his  genius  soon  raised 
him  above  his  master.  He  painted  our  Saviour's  Passion 
in  the  town-house  of  Basil ;  and  in  the  fish-market  of  the 
same  town,  a  Dance  of  peasants,  and  Deatb*s  dance.  These 
pieces  were  exceedingly  striking  to  the  curipus ;  and  Eras- 
mus was  so  affected  with  them,  that  he  requested  of  him 
to  draw  his  picture,  and 'was  ever  after  his  friend.  Hol- 
bein, in  the  mean  time,  though  a  great  genius  and  fine  ar- 
tist, bad  no  elegance  or  delicacy  of  manners,  but  was  given 
to  wine  and  revelling  company ;  for  which  he  met  with 
the  following  gentle  rebuke  from  Erasmus.  When  Eras- 
mus wrote  his  ^*  Moriie  Encomium,"  or  **  Panegyric  upon 
Folly,"  be  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Hans  Holbein,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  the  several  descriptions  of  folly  there  given, 
that  he  designed  them  all  in  the  margin  ;  and  where  he 
had  not  room  to  draw  the  whole  figures,  pasted  a  piece  of 

>  NicboU's  Uos«rth«i^Walp9le's  Anecdotes. 
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paper  to  the  leaves.  He  then  returned  the  book  to  Eras- 
mus, who  seeing  that  he  had  represented  an  amorous  fool 
bj  the  figure  of  a  fat  Dutch  lover,  hugging  his  bottle  and 
ius  lass>  wrote  under  it,  ^*  Hans  Holbein/'  and  so  sent  it 
back  to  the  painter.  Holbein,  however,  to  be  revenged 
of  him,  drew  the  picture  of  Erasmus  for  a  musty  book- worm, 
who  busied  himself  in  scraping  together  old  MSS.  and  an- 
tiquities, and  wrote  under  it  **  Adagia." 

It  is  said,  that  an  English  nobleman,  who  accidentally 
saw  some  of  Holbein's  performances  at  Basil,  invited  him 
to  come  to  England,  where  his  art  was  in  high  esteem ;  and 
promised  him  great  encouragement  from  Henry  VHI, ;  but 
Holbein  was  too  much  engaged  in  his  pleasures  to  listen  to 
so  advantageous  a  proposal.     A  few  years  after,  however, 
moved  by  the  necessities  to  which  an  increased  family  and 
his  own  mismanagement  had  reduced  him,  as  well  as  by 
the  persuasions  of  his  friend  Erasmus,  who  told  him  how 
improper  a  country  his  own  was  to  do  justice  to  his  merit, 
be  consented  to  go  to  England  :  and  be  consented  the  more 
readily,  as  he  did  not  live  on  the  happiest  terms  with  his 
wife,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  termagant.   In  his  journey 
thither  he  stayed  some  days  at  Strasburg,  and  applying  to 
a  very  great  master  in  that  city  for  work,  was  taken  in,' 
and  ordered  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  skill.     Holbein 
finished  a  piece  with  great  care,  and  painted  a  fly  upon 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  it ;  after  which  he  withdrew 
privily  in  the  absence  of  bis  master,  and  pursued  his  jour- 
ney.    When  the  painter  returned  home,  he  was  astonished 
at  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drawing ;  and  especially 
at  the  fly,  which,  upon  bis  first  casting  his  eye  upon  it,  he 
so  far  took  for  a  real  fly,  that  he  endeavoured  to  remove  it 
with  his  hand.     He  sent  all  over  the  city  for  his  journey- 
man, who   was  now  missing ;  but  after  many  inquiries, 
found  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by  the  famous  Hol- 
bein.    This  story  has  been  somewhat  differently  told,  as 
if  the  painting  was  a  portrait  for  one  of  his  patrons  at  Ba- 
sil, but  the  effect,  was  the  same,  for  before  he  was  disco- 
vered, he  had  made  bis  escape. 

After  almost  begging  his  way  to  England,  as  Patin  tells 
us,  he  found  an  easy  admittance  to  the  lord-chancellor, 
sir  Thomas  More,  having  brought  with  him  Erasmus's 
picture,  and  letters  recommendatory  from  him  to  that  great 
man.  Sir  Thomas  received  him  with  all  the  joy  imagina- 
ble, and  kept  him  in  bis  house  between  two  and  three 
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y€»rg ;  during  which  time  he  drew  sir  Thotnas'a  picture, 
and  those  of  mwy  of  his  friends  and  relations.     One  day 
Holbein  happening  to  mention  the  nobleman  who  had  some 
years  ago  invited  him  to  England,  sir  Thomiis  was  veiy 
solicitous  to  know  who  he  was.     Holbein  replied,  that  be 
bad  indeed  forgot  his  title,  but  remembered  his  face  so 
well,  that  he  thought  he  could  draw  his  likeness ;  and  this 
be  did  so  very  strongly ,  that  the  nobleman,  it  is  said,  was 
immediately  known  by  it.     This  nobleman  some  think  was 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  others  the  earl  of  Surrey.     The  chan<- 
cellor,   having  now   sufficiently   enriched  his   apartments 
with  Holbein's  productions,  adopted  the  following  method 
to  introduce  him  to  Henry  Vlil.     He  invited  the  king  to 
an  entertainment,  and  hungup  all  Holbein's  pieces,  dis* 
posed  in  the  best  order,  and  in  the  best  light,  in  the  great 
ball  of  his  house.     The  king,  upon  bis  first  entrance,  was 
so  charmed  with  the  sight  of  them,  that  he  asked,  *^  Whe* 
ther  such  an  artist  were  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  mo« 
ney  V^  on  which  sir  Thomas  presented  Holbein  to  the  king, 
who  immediately  took  iiim  into  his  service,  with  a  salary  of 
200  florins,  and  brought  him  into  great  esteem  with  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom.     The  king  irom  time  to  time  ma- 
nifested the  great  value*  he  had  for  him,  and  upon  the  death 
of  queen  Jane,  his  tuird  wife,  sent  him  into  Flanders,  to 
draw  the  picture  of  the  duchess  dowager  of  Milan,  widow 
to  Francis  Sforza,  whom  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  re« 
commended  to  him  for  a  fourth  wife ;  but  the  king's  de- 
fection from  the  see  of  Rome  happ^ing  about  that  tame, 
he  rather    chose   to    match   with   a  protestant  princess. 
Cromwell,  then  his  prime  minister  (for  sir  Thomas  More 
had   been  removed,  and  beheaded),  proposed   Anue  of 
Cleves  to  him  ;  but  the  king  was  not  inclined  to  the  match, 
tilt  her  picture,  which  Holbein  had  also  drawn,  was  present- 
ed  to  him.  There,  as  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry  says,  she  was 
represented  so  very  charming,  that  the  king  immediately  re- 
solved to  marry  her;  and  thus  Holbein  was  unwittingly  tbe 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  his  patron  Cromwell,  whom  the  king 
never  forgave  for  introducing  him  to  Anne  of  Cleves. 

In  EngUnd  Holbein  drew  a  vast  number  of  admirable 
portraits ;  among  others,  those  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
YIII.  on  the  wall  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  which  perished 
when  it  was  burnt,  though  some  endeavours  were  made  to 
remove  that  part  of  the  wall  on  which  the  pictures  were 
drawu.    There  bappened|  however,  an  aifaur  in  England^ 
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wbicb  might  have  been  fatal  to  HcVbein,  if  the  king  had 
not  protected  him.  On  the  report  of  his  character,  a  no- 
bleman of  the  first  quality  wanted  one  day  to  see  him,  when 
be  was  drawing  a  figure  after  the  life.  Holbein,  in  answer^ 
begged  bis  lordship  to  defer  the  honour  of  his  visit  to  ano- 
ther day ;  which  the  nobleman  taking  for  an  affront,  came  and 
broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely  went  up  stairs.  Holbein, 
hearing  a  noise,  left  his  chamber  ;  and  meeting  the  lord  at 
bis  door,  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  pushed  him  back- 
wards from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom.  Consider- 
ing,  however,  immediately  what  he  had  done,  he  escaped 
from  the  tumult  he  had  raised,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  king.  The  nobleman,  much  hurt,  though  not 
so  much  as  he  pretended,  was  there  soon  after  him  ;  and 
upon  opening  his  grievance,  the  king  ordered  Holbein  to 
ask  pardon  for  his  oiFence.  But  this  only  irritated  the  no- 
bleman the  more,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
bis  life ;  upon  which  the  king  sternly  replied,  <<  My  lord, 
you  have  not  now  to  do  with  Holbein,  but  with  me;  what- 
ever punishment  you  may  contrive  by  way  of  revenge 
against  him,  shall  assuredly  be  inflicted  upon  yourself : 
remember,  pray  my  lord,  that  I  can,  whenever  I  please, 
make  seven  lords  of  seven  ploughmen,  but  I  cannot  make 
one  Holbein  even  of  seven  lords." 

We  cannot  undertake  to  give  a  list  of  Holbein's  works, 
but  this  may  be  seen  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  late  king,  a  noble  collection  of  his 
drawings  was  found  in  a  bureau  at  Kensington,  amounting 
to  eighty-nine.  These,  which  are  of  exquisite  merit,  have 
been  admirably  imitated  in  engraving,  in  a  work  published 
lately  by  John  Chamberlaine,  F.  S.  A.  certainly  one  of  the, 
most  splendid  books,  and  most  interesting  collections  of 
portraits  ever  executed.  Holbein  painted  equally  well  in 
oil,  water-colours,  and  distemper,  in  large  and  in  minia- 
ture :  but  he  had  never  practised  the  art  of  painting  in 
miniature,  till  he  resided  in  England,  and  learned  it  from 
Lucas  Cornelii ;  though  he  afterwards  carried  it  to  its 
highest  perfection.  His  paintings  cf  that  kind  have  all 
the  force  of  oil-colours,  and  are  finished  with  the  utmost 
delicac}'.  In  general  he  painted  on  a  green  ground,  but 
in  his  small  pictures  frequently  he  painted  on  a  blue.  The 
invention  of  Holbein  was  surprisingly  fruitful,  and  often 
poetical ;  bis  execution  was  remarkably  quick,  and  his  ap« 
plication  indefatigable.     His  pencil  was  exceedingly  deli* 
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cate ;  bis  colouring  bad  a  wonderful  degree  of  force ;  he 
finished  bis  pictures  with  exquisite  neatness ;  and  his  car- 
nations were  life  itself.  His  genuine  works  are  always  dis* 
tinguisbable  by  the  true,-  round,  lively  imitation  of  fleshy 
visible  in  all  bis  portraits,  and  also  by  the  amazing  deli* 
cacy  of  his  finishing. 

It  is  observed  by  most  authors,  that  Holbein  alwajrs 
painted  with  his  leFt  hand ;  though  Walpole  objects  against 
that  tradition,  (what  he  considers  as  a  proof))  that  in  a  por- 
trait of  Holbein  painted  by  himself,  which  was  in  the  Arun- 
delian  collection,  he  is  represented  holding  the  pencil  in 
the  right  band.  But  that  evidence  cannot  be  sufficient  to 
set  aside  so  general  a  testimony  of  the  most  authentic  writers 
on  this  subject;  because,  although  habit  and  practice 
might  enable  him  to  handle  the  pencil  familiarly  with  his 
lefi  hand,  yet,  as  it  is  so  unusual,  it  must  have  had  but  an 
unseemly  and  awkward  appearance  in  a  picture ;  which  pro- 
bably might  have  been  his  real  inducement  for  represent- 
ing himself  without  such  a  particularity*  Besides,  the 
writer  of  Holbein's  life,  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  by  De 
Piles,  mentions  a  print  by  Hollar,  still  extant,  which  de- 
scribes Holbein  drawing  with  bis  left  hand.  Nor  is  it  so 
extraordinary  or  incredible  a  circumstance ;  for  other 
artists,  mentioned  in  this  volume,  are  remarked  for  the  very 
same  habit;  particularly  Mozzo  of  Antwerp,  who  worked 
with  the  left ;  and  Amico  Aspertino,  as  well  as  Ludovico 
Cangiagio,  who  worked  equally  well  with  both  hands; 
This  great  artist  died  of  the  plague  at  London  in  1554; 
some  think  at  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  where  he  had 
lived  from  the  time  that  the  king  became  his  patron,  but 
Vertue  rather  thought  at  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  house,  in 
die  priory  of  Christ  church  near  Aldgate,  then  calle<f 
Dake's-place.  Strype  says  that  he  was  buried  in  St.  Ca- 
therine Cree  church  ;  but  this  seems  doubtful.^ 

HOLBERG  (Louis  de),  a  Danish  historian,  lawyer, 
and  poet,  was  born  at  Bergen  in  Norway,  in  1685.  His 
family  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  low,  by  others  noble  ; 
bat  it  is  agreed  that  he  commenced  life  in  very  poor  cir- 
cumstances, and  picked  up  his  education  in  his  travels 
through  various  parts  of  Europe,  where  he  subsisted  either 
by  charity,  or  by  his  personal  efforts  of  various  kinds.     On 

*  Vita  Uolbeiiii  a  Cnr.  Patiito,  prefixed  to  Erasmui'i  Moria  EocoiDiuiii.** 
Wftlpole't  AQec(iot«f.-»»Sir  J,  Iieyni»Ws'»  Workf. 
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bb'retcini  to  CopeDhageti,  be  found  means  to  be  appoirfted 
assessor  of  the  consistory  court,  which  place  aflPordiag  him. 
a  competent  subsistence,  he  was  able  to  indulge  his  ge- 
nius, and  produced  several  works,  which  .gave  him  great- 
celebrity.  Among  these  are  some  comedies,  a  volume  of 
tirhich  has  been  translated  into  French.  He  wrote  also  a 
History  of  Denmark,  in, 3  vols.  4ta,  which  has  been  consi- 
dered as  the  best  that  hitherto  has*  been  prodooed,  though* 
inson^e  parts  rather  miuute  and  uninteresting.  Two  vo- 
lumes of  *^  Moral  Thoughts,^  and  a  work  entitled  *^The 
Danish  Spectator,"  were  produced  by  him  :  and  he  is  ge- 
nerally considered  as  the  author  of  the  **  Iter  subterraneum 
of  KUmius,"  a  satirical  romance,  something  in. the  style  of 
Gulliver's  Travels.  Most  of  these  have  been  translated 
also  into  German,  and  are  much  esteemed  in  that  country. 
Hb  **  Introduction  to  Universal  History"  was  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe^  with  notes,  1755, 
8vo.  By  his  publications,  and  his  place  of  assessor,  he. 
bad  (Bconomy  enough  to  amass  a  considerable  fortune,  and. 
even  in  his  life  gave  70,000  crowns  to  the  university  of 
Zealand, .for  the  education  of  young  noblesse;  thinking 
it  right  that  as  his  wealth  had  been  acquired  by  literature, 
it  should  be  employed  in  its  support.  This  munificence^ 
obtained  him  the  title  of  baron.  At  his  death,  which  hap«> 
pened  in  1754,  he  left  also  a  fund  of  16,000  crowns  to  por- 
tion out  a  certain  number  of  young  women,  selected  from 
the  families  of  citizens  in  Copenhagen.* 

HOLBOURNE  (Sir  Robert),  a  lawyet  of  considera- 
ble, eminence,  aud  law  writer,  flour isbeii  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  but  of  his  early  history,  we  have  no  account.  In 
1640  he  was  chosen  representative  for  St,  Michael  in  Corn- 
wall in  the  Long-parliament,  and  on  one  occasion  argued 
for  two  hours  in  justification  of  the  canons.  In  1641  he 
was  Lent  reader  of  Lincoln's- inn,  but  soon  after  quitted  the 
parliament  when  he  saw  the  extremities  to  which  they  were 
proceeding.  He  had  formerly  given  his  advice  against 
ship-money,  but  was  not  prepared  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution entirely,  aud  therefore  went  to  Oxford,  where,  in 
1643,  he  sat  in  the  parliament  assembled  tliere  by  Charles 
I.  was  made  the  prince's  attorney,  one  of  the  privy  coun-* 
cil,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1644  be 
was  present  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  afterwards  at 

1  Diet.  Hift-^Aonusl  Refitttr  f«r  1759. 
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that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Returning  to  London,  after  these 
ineffectual  attempts  to  restore  peace,  he  was  forced  to  com* 
pound  for  his  estate,  and  was  not  permitted  to  remain  iki 
any  of  the  inns  of  court.  He  died  in  1647,  and  was  in- 
terred in.the  crypt  under  Lincoln^s*inn  cbapel.  His  '^  Read* 
ingson  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  25  Edward  III.  c.  2.^'  weve 
published  in  1642,  4to,  and  in  16^1.  He  was  the  author 
also  of  ^*  The  Freeholder's  Grand  Inquest  touching  our  8o<« 
vereign  Lord  the  King  and  his,  Parliao^ent,**  which  bears 
the  name  of  sir  Robert  Filmer,  who  reprinted  it  in  1679^ 
and  1680,  8vo,  with  observations,  upon  forms  of  govern* 
nient.  ,  He  left  also  some  MSS.' 

HOLCROFT  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  and  misceUaneout 
writer  and  trandator,  was  born  in  Orange-court,  Leicester^ 
fields,  Dec.  22,1744.  His  father  was  in  the  humble  oc« 
cupatjon  of  a  shoe*maker,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  his  son  any  education.  The  first  employment  men-* 
tioned,  in  which  the  latter  was  concerned,  was  as  servant 
to  the  hon.  Mr.  Vernon,  of  whose  race*borses  he  had  the 
care,  and  became  very  expert  in  the  art  of  horsemanship. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  worked  for  many  years  at  his  &*. 
ther's  trade.  He  possessed,  however,  good  natural  abili* 
ties,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge^  of  which  he  accumulated 
a  considerable  fund,  and  leajrned  with  facility  and  succesa 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  When  about 
hii  twenty-fifth  year,  he  conceived  a  passion  for  the  stage, 
and  his  first  performance  was  in  Ireland.  He  had  after- 
wards an  engagement  of  the  saoie  kind  in  London,  but 
never  attained  any  eminence  as  an  actor,  although  he  al- 
ways might  be  seen  to  understand  bis  part  better  than  those 
to  whom  nature  was  more  liberal.  He  quitted  the  stage  ia 
1781,  after  the  performance  of  his  first  play,  '^  Duplicity,*' 
which  was  successful  enough  toencourage  his  perseverance 
as  a  dramatic  writer.  Fi:om  this  time  he  contributed  up- 
wards of  thirty ^  pieces,  which  were  either  acted  od  the 
Loujdon  stages,  or  printed  without  having  been  performed. 
Scarcely  any  of  them,  however,  have  obtained  a  perma- 
nent situation  on  the  boards.  He  published  also  the  fol* 
lowing  novels  ;  "  Alwyn,"  1780  ;  ^  Anna  St.  Ives,"  1798  \ 
"  Hugh  Trevor,"  1794 ;  and  "  Brian  Perdue,"  1807.  Hia 
translations  were,  '^  The  private  Life  of  Voltaire,'*  12mo  ;. 

.  ^  Atb.  Ox.  Tol.  IT.— >L1oyd*i  Memoirs,  foliOj  p.  564. — Bridgman^s  Legal  Bl^ 
liograpby. 
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**  Memoirs  of  Baron  Trenck,^  3  vols.  12mo;  Mirabeau*^ 
**  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin/^  2  vols.  8vo ;  ma- 
>^aine  de  Genlis*s  ''Tales  of  the  Castle/*  5  vols.  12ino; 
^  The  posthumous  Works  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,'*  13 
Tolt.  8vo ;  <'  An  abridgment  of  Lavater's  Physioguomy,'*  3 
vols.  Hvo,  Mr.  Holcroft  having  imbibed  the  revolutionary 
principles  of  France,  had  joined  some  societies  in  this 
country,  which  brought  him  under  suspicion  of  being  con- 
cerned with  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  TheUvall,  who  were  tried 
for  high  treason  in  1794,  but  they  being  acquitted,  Mr. 
Holcroft  was  discharged  without  being  put  upon  his  trial. 
His  last  work  was  his  ''  Travels,*'  in  Germany  and  France, 
f  vols.  4to,  which,  like  some  other  of  bis  speculations,  was 
less  advantageous  to  his  bookseller  than  to  himself.  Jn 
1782  he  published  a  poem  called  ^  Human  happiness,  or 
the  Sceptic,*'  which  attracted  little  notice  on  the  score  of 
poetical  merit,  but  contained  many  of  those  loose  sent!* 
ments  on  religion,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  deliver 
with  more  dogmatism  than  became  a  man  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the^  subject.  In  these,  however,  he  persisted 
almost  to  the  last,  when,  on  his  death- bed,  he  is  said  to 
have  acknowledged  bis  error.     He  died  March  23,  1809.^ 

HOLDEN  (Henry),  an  English  Roman  catholic  divine, 
was  born  in  Lancashire  in  1596,  and  in  1618  was  admitted 
a  student  in  the  English  college  at  Doway,  where  he  took 
the  name  of  Johnson.  Here  he  improved  himself  in  the 
classics,  and  studied  philosophy  and  divinity,  and  going 
to  Paris  in  1623,  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  that  univer- 
sity, to  which  he  continued  attached  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  having  no  other  preferment  but  that  of  peniten- 
tiary or  confessor  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  du 
Cbardonet.  He  died  about  1665,  esteemed  one  of  the 
ablest  controversial  divines  of  his  time,  and  in  this  respect 
has  been  highly  praised  by  Dupin.  Some  suspected  him 
of  Jansenism,  but  his  biographers  wish  to  repel  I  this 
charge,  as  they  think  it.  Among  his  works  are  three, 
which  chiefly  contributed  to  his' fame,  1.  **  Analysis  Fidei," 
Paris,  1652,  8vo,  translated  into  English  by  W.  G.  4to, 
1658.  Of  this  Dupin  has  given  a  long  analysis.  It  was 
reprinted  by  Barbou  in  1766,  and  contains  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  osconomy  of  faith,  its  principles  and 
motives^  with  their  application  to  controversial  questions. 

t  Bios*  Dnun*— ^ent.  Mag* 
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It  19  coMtdere^-  as  argnmentalive  and  sound.  2.  ff  Mav« 
ginal  Notes  on  the  Now  Testament,"  Paris,  1660,  2  vp|«# 
12ino.  S.  'VA  Letter  concerniqg  Mr.  Whito's  Trealisft 
De  Medio  Ammarum  sUtQ,'^  Paris,  1661,  4U3l' 

HOLDER  (Wiluam),  a  learned  English  philosopbert 
was  born  in  Npttingliamshire,  educated  in  Pembroke  ballf 
Cambridge,  and,  in  1642,  became  rector  .of  Blecbingdooy 
Oxfordshire.     In  1660  be  proceeded  D.  D.  was  afterwards 
canofi  qf  £Iy,  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  canon  of  Stp 
Paurs,  sub-daan  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  snb-almoner  tp 
his  majesty.     He  gained  particular  celebrity  by  teaching 
a  young  gentleman  of  distincUon,  who  was  bom  deaf  an4 
dumb,  to  speak,  an  attempt  at  that  time  unprecedented* 
This  gentleman's  name  was  Alexander  Popham,  son  of 
colonel  Edward  Popham,  who  was  some  time  an  admiral 
in  the  service  of  the  long  parliament.    The  cure  was  per- 
formed by  him  in  his  house  at  Blechingdon,  in  165^ ;  but 
Popham,  losipg  what  he  had  been  taught  by  Holder,  aftt^ 
be  was  called  home  to  his  friends,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Wallis, 
who  brought  him  to  bis  speech  again.     On  this  subject 
Holder  published    a  book  entitled  *^  The  Elements  of 
Speech  ;  an  essay  of  inquiry  into  the  natural  production  of 
letters  :  with  an  appendix  concerning  persons  that  are  deaf 
and  dumb,''  1669,  8vo.     In  the  appendix  he  relates  how 
soon,  and  by  what  methods,  he  brought  Popham  to  speak. 
In  ;this  essay  he  has  analysed,  dissected,  and  classed  the 
letters  of  our  alphabet  so  minutely  ai^d  clearly,  that  it  is 
well  MTortby  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  lover  of  philology^ 
but  particularly,  says  Dr.  Bumey,  of  lyric  potts  and  coin* 
posers  of  vocal  music ;  to  whom  it  will  point  out  such  harsh 
and  untunable  combinations  of  letters  and  syllables  as  froisk 
their  diflioult  utterance  impede  and  corrupt  the  voice  ist 
its  passage.     In  1678  be  published,  in  4to,  **  A  Supple*- 
ment  to  tne  Philosophical  Transactions  of  July  1670,  with 
some  ReHections  on  Dr.  Wallis's  Letter  there  inserted.'' 
This  was  written  to  claim  the  glory  of  having  taught  Pop*- 
bam  to  speak,  which  Wallis  in  the  letter  there  mentioned 
had  claimed  to  himself :  upon  which  the  doctor  soon  after 
published,  ^'  A  Defence  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Phif* 
losopbical  Transactions,  particularly  those  of  July  lt>70, 
in  answer  to  the  cavils  of  Dr.  William  Holder,**  167S,"  4(o» 
Holder  was  skilled  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  musi^/ 
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and'cOmposfd  some  anthems,  three  or  four  of  which  are 
preserved  in  Dr.  Tudway's  collection  in  the  British  mu- 
seun>.  In  1694  he  published  ^*  A  Discouhe  concerning 
Time,"  in  which,  among  otlier  things,  the  deficiency  of 
the  Julian  Calendar  was  explained,  and  the  method  of  re- 
forming it  demonstrated,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  in 
the  change  of  style.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  treating 
this  subject  with  so  much  clearness  and  ability,  so  good  a 
musician  did  not  extend  bis  reflections  on  the  artificial 
parts  of  time,  to  its  divisions  and  proportions  in  musical 
measures;  a  subject  upon  which  the  abbate  Sacchi  has 
written  in  Italian,  '^  Del  Tempo  nella  Musica ;"  but  which 
rhythmically^  or  metrically   considered   in   common   with 

f)oetry,  has  not  yet  been  sufBciently  discussed  in  our  own 
anguage. 

Tlie  sanie  year  was  published  by  Dr.  Holder,  *•  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  natural  grounds  of  Harmony,"  in  which  the 
propagation  of  sound,  the  ratio  oF  vibrations,  their  coinci- 
dence in  forming  consonance,  sympathetic  resonance,  or 
sons  harvwriiguesj  the  difference  between  arithmetical,  geo- 
metrical, and  harmonic  proportions,  and  the  author's  opi- 
nion concerning  the  music  of  the  ancients,  to  whom  he 
denies  the  use  of  harmony,  or  music  in  parts,  are  all  so 
ably  treated,  and  clearly  explained,  that  this  book  may  be 
read  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  most  practical  musicians,, 
though  unacquainted  with  geometry,  mathematics,  and 
harmonics,  or  the  philosophy  of  sound.  This  book  is  said, 
in  the  introduction,  to  have  been  drawn  up  chiefly  for  the 
^kc  and  service  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  of 
wiiich  he  was  sub-dean,  and  in  which,  as  well  as  other 
Cathedrals  to  which  his  power  extended,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  severe  disciplinarian;  for,  being  so  excellent  a 
judge  aud  composer  himself,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  would  be  the  less  likely  to  tolerate  neglect  and  igno- 
Vance  in  the  performance  of  the  choral  service.  Michael 
Wise,  who  perhaps  bad  fallen  under  his  lash,  used  to  call 
him  Mr.  Snub-dean.  Dr.  Holder  died  at  Amen  Corner, 
London,  Jan.  24,  1696-7,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's, 
Avith  his  wife,  who  was  only  sister  to  sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Dr.  Holder  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  early  education 
of  that  afterwards  eminent  architect. ' 

'  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  n.— Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  'Professon.— Letters  froa 
Uie  Bedkian  Ubmry,  3  fois.  8to,  1819.-«Re««'t  Cyclopasdia. 
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HOLDS  WORTH  (Edward),  a  very  polite  and  elegant 
scholar,  son  of  the  rev.   Thomas  Holds  worth,  rector  of  i 

North  Stonehani,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  was  born 
Aug.  6,  1688,  and  trained  at  Winchester-school.     He  wiU  I 

thence  elected   demy   of  Magdalen   college,  Oxford,  in 
'July  1705;  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  April  1711  ;  be- 
came  a  college   tutor,  and   bad  niany  pupils.     In  1715^  * 
when  he  was  to  be  chosen  into  a  fellowship,  he  resigned 
his  demyship,  and  left  the  college,  because  unwilling  to 
swe^r  aUegiance  to  the  new  government.     The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  travelling  with  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  as  a  tutor:  in  1741  and  1744  he  \»as  at  Rome 
in  this  capacity,  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  with  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr. 
Townson.     He  died  of  a  fei'er  at  lord  Digby's  house  at 
Coleshill  in   Warwickshire,  Dec.  30,  1746.     He  was  the 
author  of  the  ^' Muscipula/'  a  poem,  esteemed  a  master* 
piece  in  its  kind,  written  with  the  purity  of  Virgil  and  the 
pleasantry  of  Lucian,  and  of  which  there  is  a^ood  English 
translation  by  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  in  vol.  V.  of  ^'  Dodsley's 
Miscellanies,**    and  another  among  Dr.  Cobden^s  poems.  * 
He  was  the  author  also  of  a  dissertation  entitled  "  Pbarsalia 
and  Philippi ;  or  the  two  Philippi  in  Virgirs.Georgics  at-> 
tempted  to  be  explained  and  reconciled  to  history,  1741/^ . 
4to ;  and  of  '^  Remarks  and  Dissertations  on  Virgil ;  with 
some  other  classical  observations,  published  with  several 
notes  and  additional  remarks  by  Mr.  Spence,  1768/'  4to. 
Mr.  Spenoe  speaks  of  him  in  bis  Polymetis,  as  one  who 
'  understood  Virgil  in  a  more  masterly  manner  than  any  per-i 
son  be  ever  knew.   The  late  Charles  Jennens,  esq.  erected, 
a  monument  to  his  memory  at  Gopsal  in  Leicestershire. ' 

HOLDSWORTH  (Richard),  sometimes  written  Olds^ 
worthy  and  (Hdisworth^  a  learned  and  lo^al  English  divine^ 
the  youngest  son  of  Richard  Holdsworth,  a  celebrated 
preacher  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was  born  in  1590,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  father  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  rev.  William  Pearson,  a  clergyman  of  the  same  place, 
who  had  married  his  sister.  He  was  first  educated  at  New^ 
castle,  and  in  July  1607  admitted  of  St.  John's  cotlegCy 
Cambridge.  In  1610  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  in. 
1613  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,'.in  1614  was  made 
master  of  arts,  and  incorporated  at  Oxford  in  the  same 
degree  in  1617,  and  in  1620  was  chosen  one  of  the  twelve 
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untversity  preachers  at  Cambridge.    While  .at  college  be 
was  tutor,  among  othere^  to  the  famous  sir  S^mond  D'Ewes^ 
After  this   he  was  for  some  time  chaplain  to  sir  Henry' 
Hobart,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  then 
bad  a  living  given  him  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^ 
whieb  he  exchanged  for  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter  the  Poor^ 
Broad-street,  London.     He  scuttled  there  a  little  before 
the  great  sickness  in  1625,  during  which  he  continued  ta 
do  the  duties  of  his  ofBce,  became  a  very  popular  preacher^ 
and  was  much  followed  by  the  puritans,     in  1 629  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  divinity  at  Gresham  college,  and  in 
his  lectures,  afterwards  published,  he  discovered  an  un-^ 
usual  extent  and  variety  of  learning.    They   were  fre- 
quented by  a  great  concourse  of  divines  and  youiTg  scholars* 
About  1631  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
1633  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.    In  the  satme  year  he 
stood  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  St  John's  college^ 
but  neither  he  nor  his  competitor.  Dr.  Lane,  being  ac-» 
ceptabla  at  court,  the  king,   by  mandate,  ordered   Dr«. 
Beale  to  be  chosen.     In  1637,  however,  Mr.  Holdsworth 
was  elected  master  of  Emanuel  college,  and  created  doctor 
of  divinity.   In  the  same  year  he  kept  the  act  at  Cambridge^ 
and  in  1639  was  elected  president  of  Sion  college  by  the 
Loudoa  clergy.  ^In  1641  be  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Gresham  college,  and  the  rebellion  having  now  begun,  be 
was  marked  out  as  one  of  the  sacrifices  to  popular  preju-^ 
dice,  although  be  had  before  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
court.     While  vice-chaneellor  Dr.  Holdsworth  had  sup*- 
plied  the  king  with  money  contributed  by  the  university,  a 
crime  not  easily  to  be  forgiven.     When,  however^  the 
assembly  of  divines  was. called.  Dr.  Holdsworth. was  no- 
minated one  of  the  number,  but  never  sat  among  tbem; 
Soon  after,  in  obedience  ta  the  king's  mandate,  he  caused 
such  of  his  ms^esty's  declarations  to  be  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge  as  were  formerly  published  at  York,  for  which,  and^ 
as  Dr.  Fuller  says,  a  sermon  preached  then  by  him,  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  university  before  the  expiration  of 
his  office  as  viee^chancellor.     After  some  concealment  be 
was.  apprehended  near  London,  and  imprisoned,  first  ia 
Ely  house,  and  then  in  the  Tower.     Such  wa»  the  regard^ 
however,  in  which  be  was  held  at  Cambridge,  that  while 
ender  coofinement  he  was  elected  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  although  he  could 
neither  attend  the  duties  of  it  nor  receive  th^  profiu  i  but 
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his  rectory  of  St  Peter  the  Poor,  and  the  uMistersbip  •£ 
fimaouel^  were  both  taken  from  bim.  It  seems  upcertain 
wbea  be  was  released.  We  find  ham  attending  the  king  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1647  ;  and  in  January  following,  wImo 
the  parhament  voted  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
made  to  the  king,  he  preached  a  bold  sermon  against  that 
resolutiooy  for  which  he  was  again  imprisoned,  but  being 
jneleased,  assisted,  on  the  king^s  part,  at  the  treaty  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  The  catastrophe  that  soon  after  befell  his 
royal  master  is  thought  to  have  shortened  his  life,  which 
.terminated  Aug.  29, 1649.  He  lived  unmarried,  and  left 
bis  property  to  charitable  uses,  eicept  his  books,  part  of 
which  went  to  Emanuel  college,  and  part  to  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  the  Poor,  where  is  a  monumeat  to  bb  memory.  He 
was  of  a  comdy  appearanca  and  venerable  aspect ;  wami 
Ml  his  temper,  but  soou  pacified  ;  a  great  advocate  for  the 
kiog,  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy.  He  was 
-devout,  charitable,  and  an  ezcelleot  scholar,  in  his  ^*  Pros- 
lectiones'*  he  shows  not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  fathers. and  schoolaien,  but  likewise  most  of  the  emi- 
nent divines  of  later  ages,  popish  aa  well  as  protectant, 
mnd  his  style  is  good.  His  works  are,  1.  ^'  A  Sermoa 
preached  in  St  Mary's,  Cambridge,  on  his  mi§esty*s  in- 
auguration,** 1642,  4to,  the  only  tliiug  he  ever  published. 
2.  <'  The  Valley  of  Vision ;  or  a  clear  sight  of  sundry  sa- 
cred truths ;  delivered  in  twenty-one  sermons,'*  Lond. 
1651,  4to.  These  were  taken  ia  shoit  band,  and  Dr. 
Pearson  says  they  are  very  defective.  S.  <<  Prielectiones 
iheologicfe,"  Loud.  1661^  foi.  published  by  his  nephew. 
Dr.  William  Pearson,  with  a  life  of  tite  author. ' 

HQLINSHED  (Raphael),  an  English  historian,  and  fa- 
mous for  the  Chronicles  that  go  under  his  name,  was 
descended  from  a  family  which  lived  at  Bosely,  in  Cheshire : 
but  neither  the  place  nor  time  of  his  birth,  nor  searedy 
any  other  drcumstaoces  of  his  life,  are  known.  Some  say 
be  had  an  university  education,,  and  was  a  clergyman  ; 
while  others,  denying  this,  affinn  that  he  was  steward  to 
Thomas  Burdett,  of  Bromcote  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
«8q.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
conaideraUe  Jaarning,  and  to  have  had  a  particular  turn  for 

1  Life  as  aboTC-^Ward't  GrethABi  Profeftoit.— Ath.  Ox.  vol.  Lp— BanridC*! 
lififr.— Walkei*f  Saffcringt  of  Ule  Ckny^^Ltoyd's  Memourf,  foK-^Peck't  pe- 
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liMtory.     His '<  Chronicles**  were  first  published  in  1577» 
c in  2  vols,  folio;  and.  then  in  1587,  in  three,  the  two  first 
of  which  are  commonly  bound  together.     In  this  second 
edition  several  sheets  were  castrated  in  the  second  apd 
third  volumes,  beoaose  there  were  passages  in  them  dis- 
agreeable to  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ministry :  but  the 
castrations,  were  reprinted  apart  in  1723.     HoUnshed  was 
not  the  sole  author  or  compiler  of  this  work,  but  was  as* 
sisted  in  it  by  several  other  writers.     The  first  volume 
opens  with  '*  An  historical  Description  of  the  Island  of 
^Britaine^  in  three  books,*'  by  William  Harrison;  and  then, 
.^^  The  Historie  of  England,  from  the  time  that  it  was  first 
inhabited,  until  the  time  that  it  was  last  conquered,"  by 
H.  Holinshcd.     The  second  volume  contains,   ^^  The  de- 
scription, conquest,  inhabitation,  and  troublesome  estate 
of  Ireland  ;  particularly  the  description, of  that  kingdom  :'* 
by  Richard  Stanihurst.     '<  The  Conquest  of  Ireland,  trans^ 
lated  from  the  Latin  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,**  by  John 
Hooker,  alias  Vowell,  of  Exeter,  gent.     <<  The  Chronicles 
of  Ireland,  beginning  where  Giraldus  did  end,  continued 
untill  the  year.  (509,  from  Philip  Flatsburie,  Henrie  of 
Marleborow,  Edmund  Campian,**  &c.  by  R.  HoUnshed  ; 
and  from  thence  to  1586,  by  R.  Stanihurst  and  J.  Hooker. 
*^  The  Description  of  Scotland,  translated  from  the  Latin 
of  Hector  Boethius,"  by  R.  H.  or  W.  H.     «  The  Historie 
of  Scotland,  conteining  the  beginning,  increase,  proceed- 
.ihgs,  continuance,  acts  and  government  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  from  the  original  thereof  unto  the  yeere  1571,'* 
.  gathered  by  Raphael  Holinshed,  and  continued  from  1571 
to  1586,  by  Francis  Boteville,  alias  Thin,  and  others.    The 
third  volume  begins  at  ^*  Duke  William  the  Norman,  com- 
monly called  the  Conqueror;  and  descends  by  degrees  of 
yeeres  to  all  the  kings  and  queenes  of  England.*'     First 
compiled  by  R.  Holinshed,  and  by  him  extended  to  1577  ; 
augmented   and  continued  to    1586,  by  John   Stow,   Fr. 
Thin,  Abraham  Fleming,  and  others.     The  time  of  this 
ht8torian*s  death  is  unknown  ;  but  it  appears  from  his  will, 
which  Hearne  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Camden*s  "  An- 
nals,** that  it  happened  between  1578  and  1582. 

As  for  bis  coadjutors ;    Harrison,  as  we  have  already 

•  noticed  in  his  article,  was  bred  at  Westminster  school,  sent 

from  thence  to  Oxford,  became  chaplain  to  sir  William 

'Brooke,  who  preferred  him,  and  died  in  1593.     Hooker, 

who  was  uncle  to  the  famous  Richard  Hooker,  wiU.be  no* 
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ticed  hereafter.  We  know  tiotliing  of  Botevile ;  only  tbat 
Hearne  styles  him  ^^  a  inan  of  great  learning  widjudgment} 
and  a  wonderful  lover  of  antiquities."  Id  the  laie  reprint 
of  the  series  of  £nglish  Chronicles  by  the  booksellers  of 
London,  Holinsbed  very  properly  took  the  precedepcet 
and  was  accurately  edited  in  6  vols*  4to. ' 

HOLLAND  (Philemon),  a  noted  translator,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  of  the  Hollands  of  Lan« 
cashire,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Holland,  a  pious  divine, 
who,  in  queen  Mary*s  reign,  wa$  obliged  to  go  abroad  for 
the  sake  of  religion  ;  but  afterwards  returned,  and  became 
pastor  of  Dunmowin  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1578.  Phi- 
lemon was  born  at  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  and  after  being  instructed 
at  the  grammar-school  of  that  place,  was  sent  to  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  pupil  to  Dr.  Hampton, 
and  afterwards  to  Dr.  Whitgift.  He  was  admitted  fellow  of 
his  college,  but  left  the  university  after  having  taken  .the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  which  degree  he  was  incorporated  at 
Oxford  in  1587.  He  was  appointed  'head  master  of  .the 
free-school  of  Coventry,  and  in  this  laborious  station  he  not 
only  attended  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  but 
served  the  interests  of  learning,  by  undertaking  those  nu- 
merous translations,  which  gained  him  the  title  of  ^'Trans- 
lator general  of  the  age."  He  likewise  studied  m^dicine^ 
and  practised  with  considerable  reputation  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  at  length,  when  at  the  agd  of  forty,  becamd 
a  doctor  of  physic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  a  peaceable,  quiet,  and  good/man  in  all  the  relations 
ef  private  life,  and  by  hi$  habits  of  temperance  and  regu- 
larity attained  his  85th  year,  not  only  with  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  intellects,  but  his  sight  was  so  good,  that 
be  never  had  occasion  to  wear  spectacles.  He  continued 
to  translate  till  bis  80th  year ;  and  his  translations,  though 
devoid  of  elegance,  are  accounted  faithful  and  accoratei 
Among  these  are,  translations  into  English  of'"Livy,** 
written,  it  is  said,  with  one  pen,  which  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance so  highly  prized  that  she  had  it  embellished 
with  silver,  and  kept  as  a  great  curiosity.  ^*  Pliny's  Na- 
tural History,'*"  Plutarch's  Morals,'*  "  Suetonius,"  <*Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,"  "  Xenophon's  Cyroptedia,"  and 
''  Camden's  Britannia/'  to  the  last  of  which  be  made  seve* 
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ntl  iise(iil  additiotiB :  and  into  Latin  he  translated  the  geo» 
graphical  part  of  <<  Speed's  Theatre  of  Great  Britain/'  and 
a  French  ^  Pbarmacopceia  of  Brice  Bauderon.''  A  quib* 
bltng  epigram  upon  his  translation  of  Saetonius  has  of  tea 
been  retailed  in  jest  books  : 

"  PhileBion  with  translations  ddles  so  fill  os^ 
He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  TVanquinus.*' 

He  died  Feb.  9,  1636,  and  was  buried  m  the  church  of 
Coventry.  He  married  a  Staffordshire  lady,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  he  sur- 
vived except  one  son  and  his  daughters.  One  of  his  sons, 
HENaY,  appears  to  have  been  a  bookseller  in  London,  and 
was  editor  of  the  '*  Heroologia  Anglicana,*'  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  English  portraits,  with  short  lives,  but  the  latter 
are  not  very  correct,  or  satisfactory.  These  portraits  were 
chiefly  engraved  by  the  family  of  Pass,  and  many  of  them 
are  valued  as  originals,  having  never  been  engraved  since 
but  as  copies  from  these.  They  are  sixty-five  in  number. 
^e  also  published  <<  Monoraenta  Sepulchralia  Ecclesiae  S. 
l^aali.  Lend.'*  4to,  and,  <<  A  Book  of  Kings,  being  a  true 
and  lively  effigies  of  all  our  English  kings  from  the  Con- 
quest/* 1618.     When  he  died  is  not  mentioned.'' 

HOLLAR,  or  HOLLARD  (Wentzel,  or  Wences- 
JAVs)f  a  most  admired  engraver,  was  born  at  Prague  in 
Bohemia,  in  1607.  He  was  at  first  instructed  in  school- 
learning,  and  afterwards  put  to  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
but  not  relishing  that  pursuit,  and  his  family  being  ruined 
when  Prafue  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1619,  so  that 
they  cooid  not  provide  for  him  as  bad  been  proposed,  he 
removed  from  thence  in  1627.  During  his  abode  in  seve« 
ral  towns  in  Germany,  he  applied  himself  to  drawing  and 
designings  lo  copying  the  pictures  of  several  great  artists^ 
laking  geonetrical  and  perspective  views  and  draughts  of 
eities,  towns,  and  countries,  by  land  and  water;  in  which 
at  length 'he  grew  so  excellent,  especially  for  his  land- 
scapes in  ftiiniature,  as  not  to  be  outdone  in  beauty  and 
delicacy  by  any  artist  of  his  time.  He  had  some  instruc- 
tions from  Matthew  Merian,  an  eminent  engraver,  and 
«rbo  is  thought  to  have  taught  him  that  method  of  pre* 

Spring  and  woriung  on  his  plates  which  he  constantly  used, 
e  wai  but  eighteen  when  the  first  specimens  of  his  art 
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•ppeared ;  md  the  connoisseun  in  his  worfct  have  ob* 
•erved,  that  be  inscribed  the  earliest  of  them  with  only  a 
cypher  of  four  letters,  which,  as  they  explain  it,  was  in- 
tended for  the  inittats  of,  *^  WeDceslaus  Hollar  Pragensis 
excudit.**  He  employed  himself  chiefly  in  copying  heads 
and  portraits,  sometimes  from  Rembrandt,  Henzelman^ 
FflBlix  Biier,  and  other  eminent  artisu ;  but  his  little  deli-* 
cate  views  of  Strasbiirgh,  Cologne,  Mentz,  Bonn,  Fraac« 
fort,  and  other  towns  along  this  Rhine,  Danube,  Necker, 
lie.  got  him  his  greatest  reputation;  and  when  Howard 
earl  oif  Arundel,  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Ter* 
dinand  IL  in  1636,  he  was  so  highly  pleased  with  his  per- 
formances, that  he  admitted  him  into  his  retinue.  Hollar 
attended  his  lordship  from  Cologne  to  the  emperor's  courts 
and  in  this  progress  made  several  draughu  and  prints  of  thm 
places  through  which  they  travelled.  He  took  that  view  of 
Wurt^burgh  under  which  is  written,  ^  Hollar  delineavit^ 
in  (egatidne  Arandeliana  ad  Imperatorem.*'  He  then  mad« 
aho  a  curious  large  drawing,  with  the  pen  and  pencil,  of 
the  city  of  Pragne,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  pa* 
lion,  then  upon  the  spot. 

After  lord  Arundel  bad  Bnishttd  his  negotiations  in  Ger<- 
many,  he  returned  to  England,  and  brought  Hollar  with 
him :  where,  however,  he  was  not  so  entirely  confined  to 
his  lordship^s  service,  but  that  he  bad  the  liberty  to  acoept 
of  employment  from  others.  Accordingly,  we  soon  find 
him  to  have  been  engaged  by  the  printsellers ;  and  Peter 
Stent,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  them,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  make  an  ample  view  or  prospect  of  and  from 
the  town  of  Greenwich^  which  he  finished  in  two  plates, 
1637 ;  the  earliest  dates  of  his  works  in  this  kingdom.  In 
1638)  appeared  his  elegant  prospect  about  Richmond ;  at 
which  time  he  finished  also  several  curious  plates  from  the 
fine  paintings  in  the  Arundelian  collection.  In  the  midst 
of  this  employment,  arrived  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  queen* 
mother  of  France,  to  visit  her  daughter  Henrietta  Maria 
queen  of  England ;  and  with  her  an  historian,  who  recorded 
the  particulars  of  her  journey  and  entry  into  tbis^kingdon. 
His  work,  written  in  French,  was  printed  at  London  in 
16S9,  and  adorned  with  several  portraits  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, etched  for  the  purpose  by  the  hand  of  Hollar.  This 
same  year  was  published  the  portrait  of  his  patron  the  ead 
•f  Arundel  on  horseback^  and  afterwards  he  etched  ano« 
tber  of  Vttk  in  amonr^  and  several  views  oC  hia  coimtry* 
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seat  at  Aldbrongli  ia  Surrey.  In  1640,  he  seems  to  hare 
been  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  royal  family^  to 
give  the  prince  of  Wales  some  taste  in  the  art  of  design* 
ing;  and  it  is  intimated,  that  either  before  the  eruption 
ef  the  civil  wars,  or  at  least  before  he  was  driven  by  them 
abroad,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  York.  This 
year  appeared  his  beautiful  set  of  figpjres  in  twenty-eight 
plates,  entitled,  ^^  Ornatus  Muliebris  Anglican  us,''  and 
containing  the  several  hubitis  of  English  women  of  all  ranks 
or  degrees :  they  are  Represented  at  full  length,  and  have 
retidered  him  famous  among  the  lovers  ef  engraving.  .  In 
1641,  were  published  his  prints  of  king  Charjes  and  his 
t]ueen  :  but  now  the  civil  wars  being  broke  out,  and  his  pa- 
tron the  earl^  of  Arundel  leaving  the  kingdom  .to  attend 
upon  the  queen  and  the  princess  Mary,  Hollar  waa  l^eft  to 
support  himself.  He  applied  himself  closely  to  hi&  busi- 
ness, and. published  other  parts  of  bis  works^  after  Hol- 
bein, Yandyck,  &c.  especially  the  portraits  of  several 
persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes,  ministers  of  state,  com- 
mamders  of  the  army,  learned  and  eminent  authors ;  and  es- 
pecially another  set  or  two  of  female  habits  in  divers  nations 
in  Europe.  Whether  he  grew  obnoxious  as  ^i  adlmrent 
to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  or  as  a  malignant  for  drawing  so 
many  portraits  of  the  royal  party,  is  not  expressly  faid : 
but  now  it  seems  he  was  molested,  and  driven  to  take 
shelter  under  the.  protection  of  one  or  more  of  them,  till 
they  were  defeated,  and  he  taken  prisoner  of  war. with 
them,  upon  the  surrender  of  their  garrison  at  Basing-house 
in  Hampshire.  This  happened  on  Oct.  14,  1645;  but 
liollar,  either  making  bis  escape,  or  otherwise  pbtaining 
his  liberty,  went  over  to  the  continent  after  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  who  resided  at  Antwerp,  with  his  family,  and 
bad  transported  thither  his  most  valuable  collection  of 
pictures. 

He  remained  at  Antwerp  several  years,  copying  from 
his  patron\s  collection,  and  working  for  printsellers,  book* 
sellers,  and  publishers ;  but  seems  to  have  cultivated  no 
interest  among  men  of  fortune  and  curiosity  in  the  art,  to 
dispose  of  them  by  subscription,  or  otherwise  most  to  his 
advantage.  In  1647,  and  1648,  be  etched  eight  or  ten  of 
the  painters*  heads  with  his  own,  with  various  other  curious 
pieces,  as  the  picture  of  Charles  L  soon  after  his  death, 
and  of  several  of  the  royalists ;  and  in  the  three  following 
years,  .many  piortraits  apd  Uodscap^s  after  Brjeughm^  £1* 
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slieimer,  and  Teniers,  with  the  Triumphs  of  Death.     He 
etched  also  Charles  II.  standing,  with  emblems ;  and  also 
published  a  print  of  James  duke  of  York,  sctat  1 8,  antu 
1631,  from  a  picture  drawn  of  him  when  he  was  in  Flan- 
ders, by  Teniers.   He  was  more  punctual  in  his  dates  than 
most  other  engravers,  which  have  afforded  very- agreeable 
lights  and  directions,  both  as  to  his  own  personal  bistorj 
and  performances,  and  to  tliose  of  many  others.     At  last, 
either  not  meeting  with  encouragement  enough  to  keep 
him  longer  abroad,  or  invited  by  several  magnificent  and 
costly  works  pro[K)sed  or  preparing  in  England,  in  which 
his  ornan»ental  hand  might  be  employed  more  to  his  ad« 
vantage,  he  returned  hither  in  1652.     Here  he  afterwards 
executed  some  of  themost  considerable  of  his  publications: 
but  though  he  was  an  artist  superior  to  almost  most  others 
in  genius  as  well  as  assiduity,  yet  he  had  the  peculiar  fate 
to  work  here,  as  he  had  done  abroad,  still  in  a  state  of 
4iubordination,  and  more  to  the  profit  of  other  people  than 
himself.     Notwithstanding  his  penurious  pay,  be  is  said  to 
have  contracted  a  voluntary  affection  to  his  eXtraordinarj 
labour;  so  far,  that  he  spent  almost  two-thirds  of  bis  time 
at  it,  and  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  or  disen- 
gaged from  it,  till  his  hour-glass  had  run  to  the  last  mo- 
ment proposed.     Thus  he  went  on  in  full  business,  till  the 
restoraition  of  Charles  H.  brought  home  many  of  his  friends, 
and  him  into  fresh  views  of  employment.     It  was  but  two 
.years  after  that  memorable  epocha,  that  Evelyn  published 
his  *^  Sculpture,  or  the  History  and  Art  of  Chalcography 
and  engraving  in  copper  f  in  which  he  gave  the  following 
very  honourable  account  of  Hollar:  ^^  Winceslaus  Hollar,^* 
says  he,  *^  a  gentleman  of  Bohemia,  comes  in  the  next 
place :  not  that  he  is  not  before  most  of  the  rest  for  his 
choice  and.great  industry,  for  we  rank  them  very  promis- 
cuously both  as  to  time  and  pre-eminence,  but  to  bring  up 
the  rear  of  the  Germans  with  a  deserving  person,  whose 
indefatigable  works  in  aqua  fortis  do  infinitely  recommend 
themselves  by  the  excellent  choice  which  he  bath  made  of 
the  rare  things  furnished  out  of  the  Anindelian  collection, 
and  from  most  of  the  best  hands  and  designs :  for  such 
were  those  of  L,  da  Vinci,  Fr.  Parmensis,  Titian,  Julio 
Romano,  A.  Mantegna,  Corregio,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Ra- 
phael Urbin,    Seb.  del  Piombo,    Palma,    Albert   Durer, 
'Hans  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Rubens,  Breughel,  Bassan,  £1- 
sb^imer,  Brower,  Artois^  and  divers  other  masters  of  prime 
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note,  whose  drawings  and  paintings  he  hath  imithfiilly 
}>ied ;"  besides  several  books  of  landscapes,  towns,  solem* 
nities,  histories,  heads,  beasts,  fowls,  insects,  vessels,  and 
other  signal  pieces,  not  omitting  what  be  bath  etched  after 
JDe  Cleyn,  Mr.  Streter,  and  Daokertv,  for  sir  Robert  Sta- 
pleton^s  <  Juvenal,*  Mr.  Ross's  <  Siftas  Italicus,*  *  Poly* 
glotta  Biblia,'  *  The  Monasticon,'  first  and  second  part^ 
Mr.  Dugdaie's '  St.  Paul's/  and  <  Survey  of  Warwickshire,^ 
with  other  innumerable  frontispieces,  and  things  by  him 
published,  and  done  after  the  life ;  and  to  be  on  that  ac- 
count more  valued  and  esteemed,  than  where  there  has  been 
more  curiosity  about  chimeras,  and  things  which  are  not  in 
nature :  so  that  of  Mr.  Hollar's  works  we  may  justly  pro- 
iKMiDce,  there  is  not  a  more  useful  and  instructive  collec- 
tion to  be  made." 

Some  df  the  first  things  Hollar  performed  after  the  Re- 
atoration,  were,  *'  A  Map  of  Jerusalem ;"  **  The  Jewish 
Sacrifice  in  Solomon's  Temple ;"  **  Maps  of  England,  Mid- 
dlesex, &c"  <'  View  of  St.  George's  Hospiul  at  Wind- 
^  ;'*  ^  The  Gate  of  John  of  Jerusalem  near  London ;" 
aind  many  animals,  fruits,  flowers,  and  insects,  after  Bar- 
low and  others :  many  heads  of  nobles,  bishops,  judges, 
and  great  men  ;  several  prospects  about  Londcm,  and  Lon- 
don itself,  as  well  before  the  great  fire,  as  after  its  ruin 
and  rebuilding :  though  the  calamities  of  the  fire  and  plague 
in  1655  are  thought  to  have  reduced  him  to  such  difiicul* 
ties,  las  he  could  never  entirely  vanquish.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Tangier  in  Africa,  in  quality  of  bis  majesty's 
designer,  to  take  the  various  prospects  there  of  the  garri- 
son, town,  fortifications,  and  the  circumjacent  views  of  the 
country :  and  many  of  his  drawings  on  the  spot,  dated 
1669,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  late  sir  Hans  Sloane^ 
were  within  three  or  four  years  after  made  public,  upon 
aome  of  which  Hollar  styles  himself  **  Stenographus  Regis.'* 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  variously  employed, 
in  finishing  his  views  of  Tangier  for  publication,  and  taking 
several  draughts  at  and  about  Windsor  in  1671,  widi  many 
lepresentations  in  honour  of  the  knights  of  the  garter. 
About  1672,  he  travelled  northward,  and  drew  views  of 
Lincoln,  Southwell,  Newark,  and  York  Minster ;  and  after- 
wards was  engaged  in  etching  of  towns,  castles,  churches, 
and  their  fenestral  figures,  arms,  &c*  besides  tombs,  amnu- 
sientai  effigies  with  their  inscriptions,  fcc.  in  such  tiam- 
ben  as  it  would  almost  be  «iklUm  to  ^miBoerate.    Fear 
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artists  have  been  able  to  imitate  his  works ;  for  which  rea« 
SOD  many  lovers  of  the  art^  and  all  the  curious  both  at 
home   and  abroad,   have,   from  his  time  to  ours,   beea 
zealous  to  collect  them.   But  how  liberal  soever  they  might 
be  in   the  purchase  of  his  performances,  the  performer 
himself,  it  seems,  was  so  incompetently  rewarded  for  theoiy 
that  he  could  not,  in  his  old  age,  keep  himself  free  from 
the  incumbrances/ of  debt;  though  he  was  variously  and 
closely  employed  to  a  short  time  beffHre  his  death.     But  as 
many  of  his  plates  are  dated  that  year,  in  the  very  begin* 
Ding  of  which  he  died,  it  is  probable  they  were  somewhat 
antedated  by  him,    that  the  sculptures  might  appear  of 
the  same  date  with  the  book  in  which  tbey  were  printed : 
thus,  in    '^  Thoroton's  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire/* 
some  of  them  appear  unfinished;  and  the  301st  page» 
which  is  entirely  blank,  was  probably  left  so  tor  a  ptata 
to  be  supplied.    When  he  was  upon  the  verge  of  bis 
seventieth  year,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  an  execit« 
tion  at  his  house  in   GardinerViane,    Westminster:    be 
desired  only  the  liberty  of  dying  in  his  bed,  and  that  hm 
might  uot  be  removed  to  any  other  prison  but  his  graven 
Whether  this  was  granted  him  or  not,  is  uncertain,  but  he- 
died  March  28,  1677,  and,  as  appears  from  the  parish* 
register  of  St.  Margaret's,  was  buried  in  the  New  Chapel 
Yard,  near  the  place  of  his  death.     Noble  and  valuable 
as    the  monuments  were    which   Hollar    had   raised   for 
others,  ocMPie   was  erected  for  him :   nor  has  any  persoa 
proposed  an  epitaph  worthy  of  the  fame  and  merits  of  the 
artist. 

Mr.  Grose,  from  the  information  of  Oldys^  has  favoured 
the  public  with  some  anecdotes  of  the  conseietitionsness  of 
this  eminent  artist  which  are  not  noticed  by  Vertue.  He 
used  to  work  for  the  booksellers  at  the  rate  of  four-pence- . 
an  hour ;  and  always  had  an  hour-glass  before  l^im.  He 
was  so  very  scrupulously  exact,  that,  when  obliged  to  at- 
tend the  calls  of  nature,  or  whilst  talking-,  though  with 
persons  for  whom  he  was  working,  and  about  their  own 
business,  he  constantly  laid  down  the  glass,  to  prevent  the 
•and  from  running.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  man 
should  have  known  distress.  His  works  amount,  according 
to  Vertue's  catalogue,  to  nearly  2400  prints.  Tbey  are 
generally  etchings  performed  almost  entirely  with  the 
point,  yet  possess  great  spirit,  with  astonishing  freedom 
and  lightpess,  especially  whto  we  cont^ider  bow  highly  he 
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bas  £ni»lied  some  of  them.  In  drawing  the  htiman  figtrre 
be  was  most  defective;  bi»  outlines  are  stiff  and  incorreec, 
and  the  extremities  marked  without  the  least  degree  af 
knowledge.  Li  some  few  instances,  he  had  attempted  to 
execute  his  plates  with  the  graver  only :  but  in  that  has 
failed  very  much.  ^ 

MOLLIS  (TuoMAS)y  esq.  of  Corscombe  in  Dorsetshire ; 
a  gentleman  whose  "  Memoirs''  have  been  printed  in  twa 
splendid  volumes,  4to,   ITSO,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  plates  by   Bartolozzi,  Basire,  and  other  engravers  of 
eminence,  and  an  admirable  profile  of  himself  in  the  fron- 
tispiece, was  born  in  London,  April  14,  1720;  and  sent 
to  school,  first  at  Newport  in  Shropshire,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  Alban's.     At   14,  he  was  sent   to   Amsterdam,  to 
learn  the  Dutch  and  French  languages,  writing,  and  ac^ 
compts;  stayed  there  about  fifteen  months,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  father,  with  whom  he  continued  till- his  death 
in  1735.     To  give  him  a  liberal  education,  suitable  to  the 
ample  fortune  he  was  to  inherit,  his  guardian   put  bini 
ainder  the  tuition  of  professor  Ward,  whose  picture  Mr. 
HoUis  presented  to  the  British  Museum;  and,  in  honour 
of  his  father  and  guardian,    be  caused  to  be  inscribed 
round  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  Mneyiwsynon  patris  tufortS" 
fue.     He  professed  himself  a  dissenter ;  and  from  Dr.  Fos- 
ter and  others  of  that  persuasion,  imbibed  that. ardent  love 
of  liberty,    and   freedom   of  sentiment,    which   strongly 
marked  his  character.     In  Feb.  1739>40,  he  took  cham- 
bers in  Lincoln's'Inn,  and  was  admitted  a  law-student; 
but  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  applied  to  the  law,  as  a 
profession.     He  resided  there  till  July  1748,  when  be  set 
out  on  bis  travels  for  the  first  time ;  and  passed  through 
Holland,  Austrian  and   Frencb  Flanders,  part  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  part  of  Italy,  returning  through 
Provence,  Britanny,   &c.   to   Paris.     His  fellow-traveller 
was  Thomas  Brand,  esq.  of  the  Hyde  in  Essex,  who  was 
his  particular  friend,  and   afterwards  his  heir.     His  se- 
cond tour  commenced  in  July  16,   1750;  and  extended 
through  Holland  to  Embden,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  the  prin- 
cipal cities  on  the  north  and  east  side  of  Germany,  the  rest 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  Lorrain,  &c.     The  journals  of 
both  his  tours  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  manuscript. 
On  his  return  borne,  he  attempted  to  get  into  parlia* 
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menf ;  but,  not  being  able  to  effect  this  ulritbout  some 
small  appearance  of  bribery,  he  turned  his  thoughts  en- 
tirely to  other  objects.     He  began  a  collection  of  books 
and  medals ;  ^*  for  the  purpose/^  it  is  said,  ^*  of  illustra- 
ting and  upholding  liberty,  preserving  the  memory  of  its 
champions,  rendering  tyranny  and  its  abettors  odious,  ex- 
tending art  and  science,  and  keeping  alive  the  honour  due 
to  their  patrons  and  protectors.''     Among  his  benefactions 
to  foreign  libraries,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of 
two  large  collections  of  valuable  books  to  the  public  library 
of  Berne ;  which  were  presented  anonymously  as  by  ^^  an 
Englishman,  a  lover  of  liberty,  his  country,  and  its  excel- 
lent constitution,  as  restored  at  the  happy  Revolution/^ 
Switzerland,  Geneva,  Venice,  Leyden,  Sweden,  Russia,  &c. 
shared  his  favours.     His  benefactions  to  Harvard-college 
commenced  in  1758,  and  were  continued  to  the  amount  of 
1400/.     His  liberality  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  publi6 
societies,  are  amply  detailed  in  the   '*  Memoirs''  above- 
mentioned.     In  Aug.  1770,  he  carried  into  execution  a 
plan,  which  he  had  formed  five  years  before,  of  retiring 
into  Dorsetshire;  and  there,  in  a  field  near  bis  residence 
at  Corscombe,  dropped  down  and  died  of  an  apoplexy,  oh 
New-year's-day,  1774.    The  character   of  this  singntar 
person  was  given,  some  time  before,  in  one  of  the  public 
prints,    in   the   following,    somewhat  extravagant  terms. 
**  Thomas  Hollis  is  a  man  possessed  of  a  large  fortune : 
above  half  of  which  he  devotes  to  charities,  to  the  encoib- 
ragement  of  genius,  and  to  the  support  and  defence  of 
liberty.     His  studioiis  hours  are  devoted  to  the  search  of 
nobie  authors,  hidden  by  the  rust  of  time  ;  and  to  do  their 
virtues  justice,  by  brightening  their  actions  for  the  review 
of  the  public.     Wherever  be  meets  the  man  of  letters,  h^ 
is  sure  to  assist  him  :  and,  were  I  to  describe  in  paint  this 
illustrious  citizen  of  the  world,  I  would  depict  him  leading 
by  the  hands  Genius  and  distressed  Virtue  to  the  temple  of 
Keward." 

If  Mr.  Hollis  had  any  relations,  his  private  affections 
fvere  Qot  as  eminent  as  bis  public  spirit,  for  he  left  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  to  his  friend  T.  Brand,  esq.  who,  on 
that  account,  took  the  name  of  Hollis,  and  was  as  violent  h 
zealot  for  liberty  as  his  patron,  although  less  pure  in  his 
practice.  In  1764,  Mr,  HoUi^  sent  to  Sidney-college, 
Cambridge,  where  Cromwell  was  educated,  an  original 
ponrait  of  him  by  Cooper ;  and,  a  fire  happening  at  bis 
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lodgings  in  Bedford-street,  in  176 1 » he  calmly  walked  ou^ 
taking  an  original  picture  of  Milton  only  in  bis  hand.     A 
new  edition  of  ^^  Toland^s  Life  of  Milton*'  wa$  published 
under  his  direction,  in  1761;  and,  in   1763,  he  gave  ao 
accurate  edition  of  *^  Algernon  Sydney's  Discourses  oo 
GoTernment,''  on  which  the  pains  and  expence  he  be- 
stowed are  almost  incredible.     He  meditated  also  an  edi«> 
tion  of  Andrew   Marvell ;    but  did  not  complete  it.     In 
order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  those  patriotic  heroes 
whom  he  most  admired,  he  called  many  of  the  farms  and 
fields  in  his  estate  at  Corscombe  by  their  n^mes ;  and,  ia 
the  middle  oi  one  of  these  fields,  not  far  from  his  house,. 
he  ordered  his  corpse  to  be  deposited  in  a  grave  ten  feet 
deep,  and  the  field  to  be  immediately  ploughed  over,  that 
no  trace  of  his  burial-place  might  remain.     His  religious 
principles  have  been  suspected^  as  he  joined  no  denomina- 
tion of  Christians,    Another  of  his  singularities  was,  to 
observe  his  nominal  birthday  always,  without  any  regard 
to  the  change  of  style.     He  never  took  it  amiss  that  he  was 
charged  with  singularities;    he  owned  that  be  affected 
them :  **  the  idea  of  singularity,"  says  he,  '^  by  way  of 
shield,  I  try  by  all  means  to  hold  out,'*  and  in  this  way 
got  rid  of  those  who  would  otherwise  break  in  upon  his 
time,  customs,  and  way  of  living.     Mr.  Branp  Hollis,  bis 
heir,  died  in  Sept.  1804,  and  bequeathed  his  estates  in 
Dorsetshire  and  Essex   to  bis  friend   Dr.  Disney.     This 
Brand  Hollis  did  not  exactly  inherit  the  independent  prin- 
ciples of  his  benefactor ;  for  whereas  Mr.  HoUis  would  qot 
accept  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  for  fear  of  being  led  int(> 
corrupt  practices,  Mr.  Brand  h^d  no  scruple  to  apply  his 
fortune  to  acquire  a  seat  for  Hindon,  and  was  convicted  of 
the  most  scandalous  bribery,  and  imprisoned  in  the  King's 
Bench:     It  is  not  unuseful  to  know  of  what  stuff  clamorous 
patriots  are  made.  ^ 

HOLMES  (George),  an  English  antiquary,  bom  in  1662, 
at  Skipton,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire,  became  about  1695  clerk 
to  William  Petyt,  esq.  keeper  of  the  records  at  the  Tower; 
and  continued  near  sixty  years  deputy  to  Mr.  Petyt,  Mr. 
Topham,  and  Mr.  Polhill.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Petyt, 
which  happened  Oct  9,  1707,  Mr.  Holmes  was,  on  ac- 
count of  bis  singular  abilities  and  industry,  appointed  by 

>  Memoin  at  above.— Gent.  Ma|f.  LXXTV. — ^Dr,  Piiaej  hat  laUt  j  printe^i^ 
bo^  votpiiblifihedf  a  M«noir  of  Mr.  Brami  HoRif. 
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idtd  HaH^  (then  pr^ndent  q£  a  itonnnitttee  of  the  Hojiiid. 
of  lords)  to  methodize  and  digest,  the  records  deposited  id 
the  l^owf  r,  at  a  yearly  aalary  of  200L  which  waa  eont^oue^ 
t»  hi»  deaths  Feb.  16,  1748-9,  in  the  87th  year  of  bis  bm. 
Ho  was  also  barrack-mast^  of  the  Tower.  He  marriea  m 
daughter  of  Mr.  Marshall,  an  eminent  sword-cutler  in 
Fleet-atreet^  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son  George,  whQ 
Was  bred  at  Eton,  and  was  clerk  uader  his  father,  but  died* 
fkged  35,  many  years  before  him.  Holmes  re-publisbea 
the  first  17  volumes  *  of  Rymer's  '"Foedera,"  in  1727. 
His  corioips  collections  of  books,  prints,  and  coins,  (iq* 
were  sold  by  auction  in  1749.  His  portrait  waa  engraved 
by  the  society  of  antiquaries,  with  this  inscription :  **  Vera 
eiBgie«  Georqii  Holmes  generosi,  m  s.  s.  &  tabularii  pub- 
Ixci  in  Turfe  Londinensi  Vicecuatodis ;  quo  munere  anno$ 
circiter  LX  summa  fide  &  diligentia  perfunctus,  xiv  kalend- 
Jtfart.  A.  D.  mdccxlviu,  aetatis  suss  Lxxxvii,  fato  demum 
concessit*  In  fratris  sui  erga  se  meritorum  testimonium 
banc  tabulam  Socistas  ANTlQUAaiORUM  Londini,  ciiju^ 
commoda  semper  promovit,  sumptu  suo  mi  incidendum 
curavit,  mdccxuX.  R.  Van  Bleek,  p.  1743.  G.  Vertue 
del.  &  sculp.'*-^In  Strype^s  London,  1754,  vol.  I.  p.  746,' 
is  a  £Eu:-sUnile  of  an  antique  inscription  over  the  little  door 
next  to  the  cloister  in  the  Temple  church.  It  was  in  old 
-Saxon  capital  letters,  engraved  within  an  half-circle ;  de^ 
noting  the  year  when  the  church  was  dedicated,  and  by 
whom,  namely,  Heraclius  the  patriarch  of  the  church  of 
the  Holj  Resurrection  in  Jerusalem }  and  to  whom^  namely, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  and  the  indulgence  of  fofty  days  par^' 
don  to  such  wbo»  according  to  the  peoapce  enjoined  them^ 
tesorted  thither  yearly.  This  inscription,  which  was  scarcely 
legible,  and  in  1695  was  entirely  broken  by  the  workmen^ 
having  been  exactly  transcribed  by  Mr.  Holmes,  was  by 
bim  communicated  to  Strype.  Mrs.  Holmes  out-lived  her 
husband,  and  received  of  government  200/.  for  bis  MSS. 
about  the  records,  which  were  deposited. and  remain  in  his 
office  to  this  day.  Few  men,  in  a  similar  officci  were  ever 
more  able  or  willing  to  assist  the  researches  of  those  who 
applied  to  hiro^  than  Mr.  Holmes ;  and  he  received  many 
handsome  acknowledgements  of  his  politeness  and  abilities^ 
in  thait  respect,  from  Browne  Willis,  Dr.  Tovey,  principal 

*  Before  tbif  secodd  eclitioo*  •  Kt  ^f  the  wventeen  Tolamet  was  sold  fur  lOS 
goiaeafw    Sec  the  preface  (j>  th«  *'Acta^gi«/^  17x6,  ^vo. 
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of  New- Inn -ball,  Oxford,  Dr.  Richardson,  editor  of  <<  God- 
win de  Presulibus/'  and  others. ' 

HOLMES  (Robert),  D.  D.  a  learned  English  divine, 
rector  of  Sunton  in  Oxfordshire,  cation  of  Salisbary  and 
Christ  church,  and  dean  of  Winchester,  was  born  in  1 749, 
and  educated  at  Winchester  school.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  to  New-college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees 
of  M.  A.  1774,  of  B.  D.  in  1787,  and  of  l>.Ti.  in  1789, 
In  1790,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Warton,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  poetry.  His  last  ecclesiastical  promotion  was 
to  the  deanery  of  Winchester  in  1 804,  which  he  did  not 
long  enjoy,  dying  at  his  house  in  St.  Giles%  Oxford^ 
Nov.  12,   1805. 

His  first  publication  was  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
university  of  Oxford,  entitled  ^  The  Resurrection  of  the 
body  deduced  from  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,*'  1777| 
4to,  a  very  ingenious  discourse,  in  which  the  subject  is  il« 
lustrated  in  a  manner  somewhat  new.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  ^'  Alfred,  an  Ode,  with  six  Sonnets,*'.  4to,  in 
which  Gray*s  style  is  attempted  with  considerable  success. 
In  1782  he  was  chosen  the  third  Bampton  lecturer^  and  in 
1783  published  his  eight  lectures  *<on  the  prophecies  and 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  parallel  prophecies 
of  Jesus  Christ,*'  in  which  he  displayed  great  abilities  and^ 
judgment  These  were  followed,  in  1788,  by  a  very  able 
defence  of  some  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  church, 
respecting  the  nature  and  person,  death  and  suflerings  of 
Christ,  in  ^  Four  Tracts ;  on  the  principle  of  religion,  as 
,a  test  of  divine  authority ;  on  the  principle  of  redemption ; 
on  the  angelical  message  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  on  the 
rcsirrection  of  the  body;  with  a  discourse  on  humility,** 
8vo,  the  whole  illustrated  by  notes  and  authorities.  He 
published  also  one  or  two  other  single  sermons,  and  an  ode 
for  the  enccenia  at  the  installation  of  the  duke  of  Portland 
in  1793  ;  but  what  confers  the  highest  honour  on  bis  abili- 
ties, critical  talents,  and  industry,  was  his  collation  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  version,  which  he  appears  td  have 
begun  about  1786.  Induced  to  think  that  the' means  of 
determining  the  genuine  tenor  of  the  Scriptural  text  would 
be  much  enlarged  if  the  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  Tcrsion 
were  carefiilly  Collated,  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  had  been, 
and  the  collations  published  in  one  view,  be  Uid  down  bis 
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pUn,  the  esseiitial  pfirts  of  which  wefe:  that  all  MSlS. 
knoi^n  or  discoterabie  at  home  or  abroad,  if  prior  tp  the 
invention  of  printing,  shootd  be  carefully  collated  with 
one  printed  text ;  and  all  particularities  in  which  they  dif* 
fered  from  it  distinctly  noted ;  that  printed  editions  and  ver- 
sions made  from  all  or  parts  of  that  by  the  seventy,  and 
citations  from  it  by  ecclesiastical  writers  (with  a  distinction 
of  those  who  wrote  before  the  time  of  Aquila  or  after  it), 
should  also  be  collated  with  the  same  printed  text,  and  aJl 
their  variations  from  it  respectively  ascertained ;  and  that 
these  materials,  when  collected,  should  all  be  reduced  to 
one  plain  view,  and  printed  under  the  text  with  wfa^ch  the 
several  collatiotis  have  been  made,  as. by  Dr.  Ketmicott — 
or  without  the  text,  as  by  De  Rossi.  Upon  these  general 
principles,  Dr.  Holmes  embarked  on  his  enterprize,  hav« 
ing  in  the  first  instance  been  patronized  by  the  delegates 
of  the  Clarendon  press,  and  by  liberal  subscriptions  from 
other  universities,  and  the  poblic  at  large.  The  delegates 
of  the  press  agreed  to  allow  him  40/.  a  year  for  three  years, 
*^  on  his  exhibiting  to  them  his  collations  annually,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  when  the  whole  was 
finidhed,  to  be  printed  at  the  university  press,  at  his  ex- 
pence,  and  for  his  benefit,  or  of  his  assigns,  if  he  should 
live  to  complete  his  collations ;  or  if  they  were  left  imper- 
fect, they  were  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  delegates,  they 
undertaking  to  promote  the  finishing  of  them  to  the  best 
of  their  power,  and  to  publish  them  when  finished,  allow- 
ing to  his  assigns  a  just  proportion  of  the  profits.** 

With  these  encouragements,  Dr.  Holmes  exhibited  in 
1789  his  first  annual  account,  by  which  it  appe'ared  that 
eleven  folio  volumes  of  collations  were  deposited,  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  in  the  Bodleian  library  ;  subsequent. an- 
nual accounts  followed,  and  at  the  end  of  1795,  the  total 
number  of  MS  volumes  deposited  in  that  library  was  seven- 
ty-three, and  the  sum  received  by  subscriptions  4445/. 
which,  liberal  as  it  may  seem,  fell  very  far  short  of  the  ex- 
pences  incurred  by  the  editor.  Notwithstanding  this'he 
proceeded  in  the  last-mentioned  year  to  submit  two  folio 
specimens  to  the  opinion  of  scholars  and  critics,  the  first 
containing  chapters  I.  and  II.  of  Genesis,  and  the  second, 
chapter  I.  according  to  the  Vatican  text,  the  divisions  of 
chapters  and  verses  in  which  somewhat  differs  from  the 
Vulgate.  He  was  aware,  however,  that  his  original  plan 
was  so  extensively  laboriouiE,  that  no  perseverance  or  life 
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ivi;oiiU  have  b^ep  ,<»quBl  tp  its  j^;x^cutiopit  ,  He  aetermined| 
^erjcYore^  to  copfri^ctf  it»  ao/d  ^^bi^  foifip  piaplislieinn  1798 
p^rt  of  bU  fi^t  ypluine,  ppfitu^ng  ^tbe  book  of  yeu^is^ 
wbich  jexhibits  a  viery  extraorjdinjury  jnf>oi;ya^e&t  of  dilijgeiice. 
This  was  followed  io  180  ^»  .by^fuootb^  (i^r^ion  of  tbf;  saoiQ 
Volume^  containing  Expdps  and.  l^Titiqp^^;  ud  iq  1804 
tb^  voiuqe  was  con^plcited  by  .tb^  adflition  of  I^iimi>ers^nd 
Deuteronomy}  vfitb  a.val^abl^  pfeface,  giviogjabistorrof 
the  8eptuagint  and  its  various  editions.  Dr.  Holmes  tnen 
published  the  proploeqy  of  Daniel^  according  to  Th^odo* 
tion  and  the  Septuagin^  .departing  from  his  prpposed 
order,  as  if  by  a  pref  eotiment  of  jbis  end.  The  losnj  of  such 
a^  man  .at  this  critical  ti^e  was^  unquestionably  great,  an4 
was  duly  appreciated  by  every ^spbolar  who  was  a  judge  of 
bis  labours.  They  felt  therefori^  a  proportional  gtatifica- 
^on,  in  seeing  the  work  resumed,  in  an  uniform  manner, 
after  an  interruption  of  only  four  .years,  by  the  rev.,  James 
Parsons,  M.  A^  of  Wadhaqi  college,  who  in  1810  published 
the  first  part  of  vol.  II,  containing  the. book  of  Joshua,  and 
who  appears  in  e!,very  respect  qujalified  to  carry  on  the  la* 
borious  design  with  honour  to  himself  and  to  the  univer- 
sity. ■  ... 

^  HOLSTENips,  or  HOLSTEJN  (Lucas),  an  ingenious 
and  learned  German,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1 596 ;  and  after 
a  liberal  education  in  his  own  country,  went  to  France,  and 
at  Paris  distinguished  himself  by  uncommon  parts  and  learn- 
ing. He  was  educated  a  protestant,  but  afterwards  by  the 
persuasions  of  Sirmond  the  Jesuit,  embraced  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  and  going  frbm  France  to  Rome,  attached 
himself  to  cardinal  Francis  Barberini ;  who  took  him  under 
bis  protection,  and  recommended  him  to  favour.  He  was 
honoured  by  three  popes.  Urban  VIIL  Innocent  X  and 
Alexander  VII.  The  first  gave  him  a  canonry  of  St^ 
Peter*s;  the  second  made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican; 
and  the  third  sent  him,  in  1665,  to  Christina  of  Sweden, 
whose  formal  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  he  received  at 
Inspruck.  He  spent  his  life  in  study,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1661.  Cardinal  Barberini,  whom  he  made  his  beir^. 
caused  a  marble  monument  to  be  erected  over  his  grave, 
with  a  Latin  inscription  much  to  his  honour:  He  was  very 
learned  both  in  sacred  and  profitne  antiquity,  was  an  acute 
critic,  and  wrote  with  the  utmpst  purity  and  elegance. 
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Hi^  works  consisted  chiefly  of  notes  and  dissertations,  which 
have  been  highly  esteemed  for  judgment  and  precision. 
Some  of  these  were  published  by  himself ;'  but  thiEf*  greater 
part  were  communicated  aftei^  his'dekthi  knd  in^rtied  by 
his  friends  in  their  editions  of  kuthors,  or  other  works  that 
would  admit  them.  His  notes  ahd  ehiendatiods  upon  Ed* 
sebius^s  book  against  Hierocles,  upon  Porphvry^s  *'  Life'  of 
Pythagoras/'  upon  AppIIoniiis's  <'  ArgonaiHticd/*  upon  the 
fragments  of  Peoiophifusi  Democrates,  Secundus,  and  Sal- 
lustius  the  philosopher,  upoh  Stephanus' Byzantinus  de 
.Urbibus,  tec.  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  editions  of  those 
authors.  He  wrote  a  ''  Dissertation  upon  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Porphyry,"  which  is  jprinted  with  his  notes  on 
Porphyry^s  **  Life  of  Pythagoras ;''  and  other  dissertations 
of  his  are  inserted  in  6reevius's  *^  Collection  of  Roman  Art- 
tjquities,**  and  elsewhere,* 

HOLT  (Sir  John),  knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  King^s-bench  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  was  ^oji  of 
sir  Thomas. Holt,  knight,  serjeant  at  lavtr;  and  bom  at 
Tbaoie  in  Oxfordshire,  1642.  He  was  educated  at  Abing- 
don-BchboI,  while  his  father  was  recorder  of  that  town ; 
tnd  afterwards  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Oriel- 
^college,  Oxford*  In  165^8  he  entered  himself  of  Gray*s- 
inb,  before  he  took  a  degree;  some  time  after  which  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  where  he  attended  constantly,  and 
soon  became  a  very  eminent  barrister.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  he  was  made  recorder  of  London,  which  oflSce 
he  discharged  with  much  applause  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half;  but  refusing  to  give  his  hand  towards  abolishing  thai 
test,  and  to  expound  the  law  according  to  the  king^s  design, 
he  was  removed  from  his  place.  In  1686  he  was  called  to 
the  degree  of  a  serjeant  at  law,  with  many  others.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  convention  parliament ;  and  appointed  one  of  the 
managers  for  the  commons  at  the  conferences  held  with  the 
lords,  about  the  abdication  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
He  had  here  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  abilities  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  government  was  settled,  he  was  made  lord 
chief  justice  or  the  court  of  King's-bench,  and  admitted 
into  the  king's  privy- council. 

In  1700,  when  lord  Somers  parted  with  the  great  seal, 
king  William  pressed  chief  justice  Holt  to  accept  of  it: 

^  Nicerm,  v«l.  XXXI.— Chan^pit.^Morari.— 8«iii  Oaoaiait. 
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but  be  replied,  that  be  sever  had  but  one  ch^pcery  cause 
in  bia  life,  wbioh  be  lost ;  and  consequently  cguld  not  tbink 
himself  fitly  qualified  for  sp  great  a  trust.  He  continued  in 
b(B  po^t  twenty-two  years,  and  maintained  it  with  great 
Deputation  for  steadiness,  Integrity,  and  toiiiplete  know* 
ledge  in  bis  profession.  He  applied  himself  with  great  as-r 
aiduity  to  the  functiops  of  bis  important  office.  He  was 
perfect  master  of  the  common  law;  and,  as  his  judgm^t 
was  most  9ol|d,  )^is  capacity  vast,  and  understanding  most 
clejir,  ^o  be  bad  ^  firmness  of  mind,  and  such  ^  degree  of 
resolution,  as  never  could  be  brgiight  to  swerve  in  the  least 
from  what  be  tfapught  to  be  law  and  justice.  Upon  great 
occasions  he  sbewjed  an  inf^epid  s^eal  in  asserting;  the  au* 
thority  of  the  law ;  for  be  ventured  to  incur  the  ittd^jpn* 
tion  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  by  turns,  when  he 
tbougbt  the  law  was  with  him.  Several  cases  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  highly  affecting  the  lives,  rightS|  liberties^ 
and  property  of  tbe  people,  c^me  in  judgpfi^pt  before  bim. 
There  was  a  remarkable  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  ideaa 
in  his  definitions ;  a  distinct  arrangement  of  them  in  the 
analysis  of  his  arguments  j  and  the  real  and  natural  differ- 
ence of  things  was  made  most  perceptible  and  obvious, 
when  he  distinguished  between  ibatters  which  bore  a  false 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Having  thus  rightly  formed 
bis  premises,  be  scarcely  ever  erred  in  his  conclusions ;  his 
arguments  were  .instructive  and  convincing^  and  his  in-r 
tegrity  would  not  suffer  him  to  deviate  from  judgment  and 
troth,  in  compliance  to  his  prince,  or,  as  observed  before, 
to  either  house  of  parliament.  They  are  most  of  them 
faithfully  and  judiciously  reported  by  that  eminent  lawyer^ 
chief  justice  Raymond.  His  integrity  and  uprightness  as 
a  judge  are  celebrated  by  the  author  of  the  **  Tatler/* 
No.  14,  under  the  noble  character  of  Verus  the  magistrate. 
There  happened  in  the  time  of  this  chief  justice  a  riot 
in  Holborn,  occasioned  by  an  abominable  practice  then 
prevailing,  of  decoying  young  persons  of  both  se^es  to  the 
Plantations.  The  persons  so  decoyed  they  kept  prisoners 
in  a  house  in  Holborn,  till  tbey  could  find  an  oppor|:unity 
of  shipping  them  off;  which  being  discovered,  the  enraged 
populace  were  going  to  pull  down  the  bouse.  Nptice  of 
this  being  sj^nt  to  Whitehall,  a  party  of  the  guards  wer/i 
commanded  to  march  to  the  place ;  but  tbey  first  sent  an 
officer  to  tbe  chief  justice  to  acquaint  bim  with  the  design, 
and  to  desire  him  to  s^d  some  of  bis  people  to  attend  thf 
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•«oldiei%  10  ord^r  to  give  it  tbe  better  countenance*  The 
officer  having  delivered  his  oaessage.  Holt  said  to  him, 
^<  Suppoie  the  populace  should  not  disperse  at  your  ap- 
pearaoce,  what  are  you  to  do  then  ?**  *'  Sir/^  answered 
the  offic^r^  ^  we  have  orders  to  fire  upon  theou"  *'  Have 
you^  Sir  i  (replied  Holt)  then  take  notice  of  what  I  say ; 
if  there  be  one  man  killed,  and  you  are  tried  before  me,  I 
will  take  care  that  you,  a.nd  every  soldier  of  your  party, 
shall  be  hanged.  Sir,  (added  he)  go  back  to  those  who 
sent  yout  ana  acquaint  them,  that  no  officer  of  mine  shall 
attend  soldiers ;  aind  let  them  know  at  tbe  same  time,  that 
the  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  not  to  be  executed  by  the 
sword :  these  matters  belong  to  the  civil  power,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.'^  Upon  this,  the  chief  jus- 
ticef  ordering  bis  tipstaves  with  a  few  constables  to  attend 
him,  went  himself  in  person  to  tbe  place  where  the  tumult 
was;  expostulated  with  tbe  mob ;  assured  them  that  justice 
should  be  done  upon  tbe  persons  who  were  the  objects  of 
their  indignation  :  and  thus  they  all  dispersed  quietly. 

He  married  Anne  *y  daughter  of  sir  John  Cropley,  hart. 
whom  he  left  without  issue;  and  died  in  March  1709, 
after  a  lingering  illnes^  in  his  68th  year.  The  following 
reports  Were  published  by  himself,  in  1708,  fol.  with  some 
notes  of  his  own  upon  them :  ^  A  Report  of  divers  Cases  in 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ac^judged  and  determined,  in  the  rejgn 
of  tbe  late  King  Charles  tbe  Second,  with  directions  for 
justices  of  tbe  peace,  and  others,  collected  by  sir  John 
Keyling,  knight,  late  lord  chief  justice  of  bis  Majesty's 
court  of  King's-bench,  from  tbe  original  manuscript  under 
his  own  hand.  To  which  is  added.  The  Report  of  three 
modern  Cases,  viz.  Armstrong  and  Lisle;  the  King  and 
Plumer ;  the  Queen  and  Mawgridge.'*  A  second  edition 
was  pretendedly  published  in  1739,  but  the  title  pnly  was 
new.  * 

HOLT  (John),  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  considerable 
merit,  was  bom  at  Mottram  in  Cheshire'  in  1742,  and 
educated  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters ; 
but  thia  pursuit  he  very  early  relinquished,  in  consequence 

•  Dr.  Arbuthnot  iu  a  Letter  to  Swift  joatioe  Holt's  wife,  wtiom  be  •ttende'l 

ttyi,   **  I  took  the  same  picanire  ia  ootof  spite  io  the  hutbtad,  who  wished 

Mviif  hiai  (Qay»  the  poet),  m  Rad-  her  dead. 
tUffe  did  in  preserving  my  lord  chief  *       ' 

1  Life,  11S4»  Sro.— Biog.  Brit.  vol.  VIL  SappleaWDt--^Bamers  Owii  Times. 
— Ath.  Os.  Tol.  IL«-Nicholt'B  Attcrbury. 
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of  becoming  a  tuetnber  of  *tbt  -cbitrctr  of  England,    >I|e 
i:ontinued,  howevter,  to  cultivate  his  mind 'by  every  eppor- 
tunity  within  his  power,  althotigh  hts^ikrumstances  in  early 
life  were  unfavourable  to  a  liberal  education.    About  tbe 
vear  I76l  he  removed  to  Walton  in  Lancashire,  three  mites 
from  Liverpool,  where  he  commenced  schoolmaster- and 
))arish-clerk  ;  the  latter  be  resigned  somd  years  before  hit 
^^ath.    Having  married  z  very  sensible  and  worthy  woman, 
he  opened  a  boarding*scfadol  for  young  ladies,  with  the 
Assistance  6f  his  wife,  and  carried  it  on  with  great  repatn- 
tion.    ^His  time  was  for  many  years  divided  between  the 
cares  pf  the  school  and  the  'study  of 'agricililYxire,  whkh 
'bad  always  in  some  measure  engaged  Ms* mind.    Tor  his 
scholars  be  compiled  several  useful  matiuals,  partieAiarly 
the  <' Characters  of  tbe  Kings  and 'Queens  of  England,** 
1786r*-1798,  3  vols.  12mo9  so  judiciously  laid 'down,  *Md 
itlostrated  by  so  many  sensible  and  original  ivmarks,  iibilt 
'baid  Mr.  Holt  applied  himself*  to  history  only,  it  is  not 
improbable  be  might  harve  produced  a*  work  of  higher  miir 
portance  in  that  science.    In  the  course  of  his  agricultural 
pursuits,  biS  wrote  "  An'^Essay  on  the  Cnrle  in  PotMoes,** 
for  which  he  received  the  medal  from  the '  sooiety  of  arts, 
lAanufactures,  and  conmnerce.    The  many  assays  and  moT 
'moirs  which  be  drew  up  on  sudi  subjects  having  acquire4 
him  tbe  character  of  a  minute  and  skilful  observer,  the 
'Board  of  agriculture  appointed  him  surveyor  of  tbe  county 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  *^  Report**  which  be  returned,  rich 
in  valuable  matter,  judiciously  arranged,' was  the  first  that 
was  republished  by  the  Board ;  and  be  had-  various  pre^ 
miums  and  other  testimonies  of  approbation  adjiidged  to 
^him.    It  appears  to  have  been  his  trtmofst  ambHion  to  em- 
ploy his  time  in  what  was  useful,  and  no  purt  of  ^hat  time 
was  alloi^ed  to  pass  without  adding  something  to  bis  stock 
of  knowledge.      He  was  at  last  employed  in  collecting 
materilali  for  a  History  of  Liverpool;  when  a  bilious -dtsdrder 
carried  him  off, 'March  21,  1801,  to  the  veiy  greats  vegfet 
of  all  who  knew  his  amiable  character.    A  poftrait,-  aild 
some  other  particulars  of  his  life,  may  be  seen*  in  oor 
authority.' 

HOLTE  (John),  author  of  the  first  Latin  grammar  of 
any  note  in  England^  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  SotaeXp 
and  flourished  about  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cepr 

1  Gent  ^8f .  f  ol.  LXXr. 
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iHiy.  After bafingrheeq  far  «oiiie  time  utberof  ibe  mIiooI 
next  to  Magdiien  4K>Uege  ffite  iin  /Oxtfrd,  .he  Jtook  bia 
de&ee&t >B. (A.  aod^ki tliMl  was  admitfeed ffellowr.i^.  tkat 
college.  'He  afteriMNdt  coaipletedfhii^egraes  in  arta,.«od 
ooamenced  •okooloMeter,  in  wUcb  oapaoily)  he  acqiiieed 
great  VQpulfttioD,  andipreparedifor  oellege  siaiiy  iiedeMiy 
mho 'wefeafteiifnnb  men  ef .  eoiiinenoe.  M(hen  faeidieid is 
tinknovrn,  bat  hsAns  alive  in  1511.  The  gmiia^ir  he 
pabU8hed«4VM  entitled  ^^tLaoPjueforum.  rM^Holu.>>»Mylke 
for  ebyldren,'*  4to,  ^mnied  ky '.Wyakgra  de  .Woede,  I4d7. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Morton «9ctibnfcipp^ of .  Canterbury,  and 

.has  some  very  elegant  Latm  verses,  by  jir  Thomas  iMore^ 

.  -wbien  be  was  a  young-  man.  The  only  eopy  known  is  in 
Mr.  Heber^s*  fine  coUeotion* '  This  grammar, .  the  first  me* 
thodical  |>ieoe  of-«he>4indf^r  the  use  of  scboojs^  .was  long 
foiiowed  by .Jobn^Stanbndge,  Robert  WhittiDgton,  William 

'  X^ly ,  '  Leonard  i  Cex,  '  Henry  Prime,  ajui  other  schooU 
masters.' 

HOLW£LL    (John  2EPaANi4Ji),    a  learned  iEagliah 

.gentleman,  well  known  in^tbe  history . of  British  India, 
•was  the  son  of  Zephania)i:Holwell,.iimberrmercbant  and 
^BitiBen  of'  London,aod  grandson  of  John  *Holwell,.a  *mathe« 

(ONttical  writer  of  mneb*  fame- in  t^e seventeenth  century. 

TThe  <iatber  and  gfandfather  of  this  John  Holwdli  both  fell 
-in  sii{ipest  of  the  rojhl  cause  during  the  usurpation,  .and 
the  family  estate  of  HolwelUhall,  in  DeYooshixe,  was.  lost 
to  their  descendaau  for  ever ; •  for  akhoiigh  Mr^/Holavell 
wpplied'  to  king  Cbairles  at  the  i-estoratiod,  tthe  qnly  re- 
compense he  obtaiiied-  was  to  be  i^pointed  soyal  astcooo- 
merand  surveyor  of  iliie>oi3awn  lands,  and  the  advanoement 
of  his  wife  to  a  plaoeof  some  honour,  hot  of  little  emolu* 
meat,  about  the  person  of  the  queen.  Some  years,  after 
be  was  appointed  marthematical  preceptor- to  the  duke  of 
Moamootb,  for* whom  he  conceived  ^  warm  attachment, 
and,  believiiftg  •  bim  to  be  »tbe  legitimate  son.  of  tke  king, 
was  induced' to  take  a  very  active  and  imprudent .  p|urt 
against  the  succession  of  tke  duke  of  York,  which  in.  the 
end  proved  bis  ruin.  Having  pnblished  in  1683.  a.  small 
Latin  tract  called  **  Catastrophe  Af^n<H,'*  which  was  soen 
after  translated,  and  is  a  severe  attack  on  the  popish.pacty, 

j^  was  marked  for  destruction  as  soon  as  the  dbke  ofrYbrk 

•     ■ 

1  TaiiMr.-rBs)e.-f-PUa-*-Ath.  Ox.  Tok  I.^OiMiali  TjoWaftV^^l.  4i|^ 
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came  to  the  throiMi  Accerdingly^  in  IBMf  it  was  con* 
trived  that,  in  quality  of  surveyor  to  the  crown^  be  should 
be  sent  to  America,  to  survey  and  lay  down  a  chart  of  the 
town  of  New  York ;  and  at  the  same  time  secret  orders 
weie  sent  to  the  government  agents  there,  to  take  some 
eCsctnal  means  to  prevent  his  return.  In  consequence  of 
tUsy  it  is  said,  that  he  had  no.  sooner  executed  hb  commis- 
•tooy  than  he  died  suddenly,  and'  his  death  was  attributed, 
at  the  tiine  and  on  the  spot,  to  the  application  of  poison 
administered  to  him  in  a  diah  of  coffiee*  His  son  was  father 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

John  Zephaniah  Holwell  was  bom  at  Dublin,  Sept  17« 
1711,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  was  brought  over  to  England, 
and  placed  at  Mr.  M'Kenzie^s  grammar-school  at  Richmond 
in  Surrey,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  classical 
learning.  After  this,  his  father  having  determined  to  breed 
him  up  to  mercantile  life  in  Holland,  sent  him  to  an  aca- 
demy at  Iselmond  on  the  Mouse,  where  be  learned  the 
French  and  Dutoh  languages,  and  was  instructed  in  book- 
keeping. He  was  then  placed  in  the  counting-bouse  of 
l^ntwoord,  a  banker  and  sbip*s-husband  at  Rotterdam, 
with  a  stipulation  that  he  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  pa^rtoer  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years.  The  unceasing  toil,  bowev>er, 
of  his  new  situation  soon  affected  bis  health  to  a  very 
alarming  degree;  and  although  he  recovered  by  consulting 
the  celehmted  Boerhaave  at  Leyden,  bis  inclination  for 
trade  was  gone,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  his  father, 
finding  him  inflexible  on  tbb  point,  bound  him  appr^- 
tice  to  Mr.  Forbes,  a  surgeon  in  the  Park,  Southwark,  and 
upon  the  death  of  that  gentleman  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Andrew  Cooper,  senior  surgeon  of  Guy^s 
hospital. 

Being  now  duly  qualified,  and  having  lost  his  father  in 
1789,  who  left  a  very  slender  provision  for  his  widow  and 
SOD,  he  quitted  the  hospital,  and  engaged  himself  as  sur- 
geon*s  mate  on  board  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  Indiaman, 
which  sailed  firom  &ravesend  Feb.  2,  1732,  and  prooeeded 
to  Bengal,  where  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  a  frigate 
belonging  to  the  company,  bound  for  the  golph  of  Persia. 
In  the  course  of  this  voyage  be  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  on  his  return  to  Calcutta  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  in  studying  the  Moorish  and  com- 
mon Hinduee  langm^es,  and  the  Lingua  Franca  of  the 
Portuguese.    In  January  1734  he  made  another  voyage,  as 
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rargeon  df  the  sbip  Prince  of  ^^ales,  to  Stimt,  &c.  aitd 
soon  after  bis  retarn-  to  Bengal,  be  was  appointed  sttrgeon« 
nii^or  to  the  Patna  party,  usually  consisting  of  about  4M 
European  infantryi  which  annually  left  the  presidency  in 
the  latter  end  of  Septembefy  with  the  company's  trade  for 
their  factory  at  Patlia.  His  next  voyage  iiras  in  the  ship 
Prince  of  Omnge,  to  Mooha  and  Jndda  in  the  Arabiaa 
gnlph.  During  his  stay  thtfre  lie  added  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  toogue,  a«i  on  his  return  to  Calcutta  was 
able  to  speak  it  with  toterable  fluency.  After  another 
▼isity  howeveTy  to  Pa^na,  as  surgeon*major,  he  was  anxious 
to  quit  this  rambling  life,  and  by  the  interest  of  his  friends 
was  appointed  snrgeon  to  the  company*s  factory  at  Decca ; 
and  here,  besides  farther  improving  himself  in  the  Moorish 
and  Hinduee  tongues,  he  commenced  his  researches  into 
the  Hindu  theology. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1736  be  returned  to  Calcutta, 
and  was  elected  an  alderman  in  the  mayor's  court  \  and  in 
1740  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  which 
first  gave  him  a  solid  establishment  in  the  company's  ser- 
vice. In  1746  be  succeeded  to  the  place  of  principal 
physician  and  surgeon  to  the  presidency ;  and  in  the  years 
1747  and  1748  was  successively  elected  mayor  of  the  cor* 
poration*  In  Sept.  1749  his  bad  state  of  health  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  England,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  March  following.  During  this  voyage  he  had  leisure 
to  arrange  Ihs  materials  on  the  theology  and  doctrines  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  Brabmans^  and  to  digest  i  plan 
which  he  bad  formed  for  correcting  abuses  in  the  Zetnin* 
dar's  court  at  Calcutta.  This  scheme  of  reform  be  sub* 
mitted  to  the  court  of  directors,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  advantages  it  promised  to  produce,  appointed  him  per- 
petual Zemindar,  and  twelfth,  or  youngest,  in  the  council 
at  the  board  of  Calcutta ;  bat  with  an  exception  to  any 
further  advancement  in  it  On  bis  arrival  in  Calcutta,  in 
Augnst  1751,  he  immediately  began  his  system  of  reform, 
which  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  directors,  that  the 
exception  against  his  rising  in  the  council  was  removed, 
and  4000  rupees  added  to  his  salary.  l*he  nature  and 
object  of  this  reform  is  fully  delineated  in  his  ^'  IndiaTracts^'* 
a  4to  volume,  which  he  published  at  London  in  1764« 

In  1756  he  rose  to  be  Seventh  in  council,  and  in  the 
month  of  June  in  that  year,  Surajah  Dowlab,  nabob  of 
Peogal, .  attacked  Calcutta.    The  governor  and  seniors  ia 
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council  JhnviRg.deierted.tbe  place,  thp  .re^ffia^nyig  mfiooiben 
of  the  bpariiy  with  the  iqhabitaDts  and  trends,  elected 
Mr.  Holvirell  governor  and  cojai)nian4er  in  chief  pf  the  fort 
and  presidency ;  wbo,  supported  by.  a  feyr  gallaqt  friends, 
and  tbe  remains  of  a  feebte  g^^rrispn,  bravf^ly  held  out  the 
fort  to  tbe  iast.extremity ;  but  a.nobj^^d^feoce  couid  not 
prieserve  an  Mot^nable  place,  gr  affect  an  ungenerons 
euj^my.  The  opposition  be  )Wl .  met  with  so.  incensed  the 
nabc^,  that  although  on.  tbe/Aunreoder  be  bad  gi^eu  iVIr. 
Holwiell  bis  word  tbatno^harm  iibpuld  oome  ^  l^im,  be 
x>rdered  bim  and  his  ui^fortuoate  cpmpiMoiQn^:  in  arn^^,  146 
persoios  in  number,  to  be  thrust  into  a  clps^  prison  called 
tbe  Black  Hole,  not .  eighteen  feet  square,  into  which  no 

""  supply  of  air  could  conie  but  by  two  small  windows  in  one 
^od.  Here  for  one  whole  loight  they  were  confined,  and 
in  the  morning  only  twenty-three  were  found  |di?e,  one  of 
.whom  wasr  Mr.  Hoi  well,  ^bose  affecting  and  highly  inte« 
jresting  <<  Narrative*'  of  the  event  was  published  at  London 
in  1758  *•  On;  bis  delivery  from  this  place  be  was  carried 
in  irons  to  Muxadabad,  but. was  released  on  July  31st  fol* 
iQwiug,.by  the  intercession  of  the  Begum,  Surajfih,  Dowlah's 
.grandtnother,  who  was  influenced  to  this  act  of  coippiissiaii 
by^  the  reports  of.  his  upright  and  lenient  cpndiiict  to  the 
.natives  during  the  time  he  presided  in  the  Zemindar  and 
Cujtcberry  courts.  .He  soon  after  joined  the  wretched 
remains. of  tbe  colony  at  Fultah.  In  December  following 
the .  presidency  was  retaken  by  vice-admiral  Watson  and 
.colonel  Clive,  and  tbe.  governor  and  council  re-established 
by  them. 

Mr.  Holwell  being  in  a  most  deplorable  stale  of  health, 
from. his  unparalleled  sufferings,  obtained  leave  to  take 
dispatches  for  the  company  to  England,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose embarked  on  board  the  Syren  sloop,  of  no  more  than 

.  eighty  tons  burthen.  In  February  1767,  after  a  most  ha- 
.zardous  voyage  of  six  months  in  that  small  vessel  (a  very 
curious  journal  of  which  he  afterwards  published),  be 
arrived  in  England ;  and  in  consideration  of  his  meritorious 
services,   eminent  abilities,  ^lod  distinguished .  integrity, 

*  At  tbe  time  of  Mr.  Holwell's  death  tieman  who,  aa  mentioned  m  the  nar- 

ia  f  798»  there  were  two  rarrivors'  of  ratiTe»  manifested  the  thieit  frienSiAtip, 

that  horrible  tyranny ,  in  Euglaad :  Mr.  by  resigning'  fa  m  atation  naar  tbe  window 

.Bifrd^tt*  residing  at  Tottop  near  South-  of  the  dungeon  to  Mr.  Holwell,  who 

amptbn^  and  Capt  Mills  on  the  Hamp-  otherwise  must  Yiare  expired  *in  a  few 

etead-^ad*     The  latter,  who,  if  wf  mloote^ 

tm'ia^^latffak  if  ftill  lifin^- ia  the^ea. 
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was  appointed/  bj  a  majority  oF  fifteen  agkitfst  rJHte,  !& 
,  the  court  of  directors,  to  return  to^  Bengal  sis'  ^cc6yd6t  t6 
colonel  Clive  in  that  gbvernment ;'  btrt  this  apjiofmtnehi 
be,  with  gp*eat  mddesty,  decRned  in  favour  of  Mr.  Manning- 
ham.  He  was  then  namcf'cf  sebb^d  in  c6ifndl,  aiid  success- 
sor  to  that  gentlem&n'.  In  this  situation  b6  embirked  oti 
hoird  tbd  Warren  Incliaman  in  Marcb  175'8 ;  but  b'^in^ 
detained  bj  adverse  winds  till  an  election  of  neW  directors 
toolc  place,  they  reversed  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
former  court,  and  Mr.  Holwell  was  returned  to  hig  preTioilA 
fituation  as  seventh  in  council.  With  what  justice  or  libe^ 
rality  this  proceeding  was  instittited  we  know  not:  TJHt. 
Holwell^  however,  on  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  found  himiett^ 
by  the  departure  of  some  senior  mei!nbers  of  the  council^ 
fourth  id  rank ;  and  in  1759,  firomt  a  similar  removal,  his 
Became  second,  when  colonel  Clive  resigned  the  g^vern^ 
xnent  to  him.  The  conduct  of  his  ^dministrtttlon,  and  th^ 
b<^nefits  the  company  derived  frohi  it,  are  d}sf>ld!yed  witti 
e<)ual  truth  and  modesty  in  the  <<  IddU' Tracts'*'  dready 
mentioned. 

At  the  close  6(  the  fefit  1760  be  was  superseded  by 
Mr.  Vanuttart,  and  in  February  following  Ue  resigned  alt 
employment  in  the  company's  service ;  and  in  the  succeed-^ 
ing  month  embarked  for  England  in  a  most  wretched  state 
of  health,  which  it  rec(uired  upwards  of  twelve  months* 
residence  and  care  to  re-estkblish.  Tired  of  the  bustle  of 
public  life,  he  now  made  his  election  in  favour  of  retire-' 
ment  and  tranquillity,  being  possessed  of  an  ample  and 
independent  fortune,  acquired  in  the  most  honourable 
manner ;  although  it  has  been  complained  thai  he  did  not 
receive  those  returns  ftom  the  East  India  Company,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  his  long  and  meritorious  services. 
Mr.  Holwell  was  the  first  European  who  studied  the  tlindu 
antiquities;  and  although  he  wsts  unavoidably  led  into 
many  errors  concerning  them,  from  his  being  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  Sanscreet  language,  he  must  he^ 
allowed  the  merit  of  having  pointed  out  the  pdth  which  has 
finally  conducted  others  to  those  repositories  of  learning 
and^cience.  By  the  capture  of  Calcutta  in  1756,  governor 
Holwell  lost  many  curious  tlindu  manuscripts,  and  among 
tliem  two  copies  of  the  Sastras,  or  book  of  divine  autho- 
rity, written  in  the  common  Hinduee  language,  for  which 
tbe  commissioners  6f  restitution  allowed  him  two  thousand 
Madras  rupees.    He  also  lost  a  translation  of  a  considerable 
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{Mtft  of  that  work,  on  which  he  had  employed  eighteen 
months.  However,  during  bis  residence  in  Bengal,  aftef 
he  was  removed  from  the  govermncnt,  he  resumed  his 
researches,  and  having  recovered  some  manuscripts  i>y  an 
unforeseen  and  extraordinary  event»  he  was  enabled,  in 
August  1765,  to  pubhsh  the  first  part  of  bis  ^'  Interesting 
historical  events  relative  to  Bengal  and  Indostan ;  as  also 
the  Mythology  of  the  Gentbos ;  and  a  dissertation  on  the 
Metempsychosis,*'  Lond.  Svo.  In  1766  and  1771  he  pub- 
lished the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  same  work,  in 
which' there  is  much  curious  information,  although  iu  his 
reasonings  he  has  been  supposed  to  attribute  too  much  of 
divine  authority  to  the  Sastras.  One  of  his  most  valuable 
publications  was  ^^  An  account  of  the  manner  of  inoculat- 
ing for  the  small  pox  in  India,'*  with  observations  on  the 
medical  practice  and  mode  of  treating  that  disease  in  the 
east.  He  published  also  **  A  new  experimeut  for  the 
prevention  of  crimes,"  1786,  which  consisted  chiefly  in 
establishing  a  system  of  rewards  for  virtue.  His  last  pub- 
lication, *^  Dissertations  on  the  origin,  nature,  and  pursuits 
of  intelUeent  beings,  and  on  Divine  Providence,  Religion, 
and  reiigtous  Worship,*'  which  appeared  in  1788,  bore  some 
marks  of  the  whims  of  old  age,  and  coutains  some  singular 
and  fanciful  opinions',  such  as  that  Godicreated  angels  of 
different  degrees,  who  on  their  fall  became,  the  best  of 
them,  men,  dogs,  and  horses;  the  worst,  lions,  tigers,  and 
other  wild  beasts,  &c,  Mr<  Holwell  survived  this  publica- 
tion about  ten  years,  dying  Monday,  Nov.  5,  1798,  at  his 
house  at  Pinner,  Middlesex.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
of  his  family  three  of  his  children  only  survived  btm^ 
lienc-col.  James  Holwell,  of  Southborough  in  Kent ;  Mrsw 
Birch,  the  wife  of  William  Birch^  es§i ;  and  Mrs.  Swioney, 
relict  of  the  late  Dr.  Swinney. 

Mr.  HolweiPs  mind  was  stored  with  general  knowledge  2 
Jiis  understanding  was  at  once  sagacious  and'* comprehen- 
sive; while  his  imagiuatioO  gave,  a  lively  and  pleasing 
colour  to  all  he  knew  and  every  tbiii|;  he  said.  A  taste  for 
elegant  literature,  and  the  possession  of  elegant  accom- 
plishments, completeo  his  intellectual  qualifications.  There 
was  a  superior  urbanity  in  his  manners,  which  did  not  f)ro- 
ceed  more  from  the  habits  of  his  lif^  than  the  benevolence 
of  his  heart;  and  while  his  demeanour  assimilated  him  to 
the  highest  station,  it  rendered  him  eminently  pleasing  i a 
every  i^ubordinate  rank  of  social  life.     He  was>  indeed. 
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thioagkoat  life  a  man  of  great  beifevolencey  generoii^^ 
SDdcaodoar.^ 

HOLY  DAY  (BAaTBN),  an  ingeniout  and  learned  EogUsh 
divine,  was  ilie  son  of  a  taylor  in  Oxford,  and  born  in  the 
parish  of  All  Saints  there  about  159$.     He  was  entend 
early  of  Christ* church  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Ravis,  bis  relation 
and  patron,  by  whom  be  was  chosen  student;  and  in  1615 
he  took  orders.    He  was  before  noticed  for  his  skill  in 
poetry  and  oratory,  and  now  distinguished  himself  so  muclv 
by 'his  eloquence  and  popularity  as  a  preacher,  that  he  bad 
two  benefices  conferred  on  him  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford. 
In  1618  be  went  as  cbaplua  to  sir  Francis  Stewart,  when 
he  aocompanied  the  count  Gundamore  to  Spain,  in  iriiich 
journey  Holyday  exhibited  such  agreeable  converMtion* 
talents,  that  the  count   was  (preatly   pleased   with  him* 
Afterwards  he  became  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  was  pnn 
moted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford  before  1626.    In 
1642  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  divinity  by  mandamus  at 
Oxford  ;  near  which  place  he  sheltered  himself  during  the 
time  of  the  rebellion.     When  the  royal  party  declined^ 
he  so  far  sided  with  tlie  prevailing  powers,  as  to  undergo 
the  examination  of  the  triers,  in  order  to  be  inducted  into 
the  rectory  of  Chilton  in  Berkshire ;  for  he  had  lost  his 
livings,  and  the  profits  of  bis  archdeaconry,  and  could  not 
well  bear  poverty  and  distress.    This  drew  upon  him  much 
censure  from  his  own  party;   some  of  whom,  however, 
says  Wood,   commended  him,  since  he  bad  thus  made 
provision  for  a  second  wife  he  had  lately  married.    ^Afker 
the  Restoration  he  quitted  this  living,  and  returned  to  IfBey 
nedr  Oxford,  to  live  on  bis  archdeaconry  ;  and  had  he  not 
acted  atemporizing  part,  it  was  said  he  might  have  been 
raised  to  much  higher  promotion.     His  poetry,  however, 
got  him  a  name  in  those  days,  and  he  stood  fair  for  pre- 
ferment.     His   philosophy  aiso,   discovered  in  his  book 
'*  De  Anima;''  and  his  well-languaged  sermons,  says  Wood, 
speak  him  eminent  in  his  generation,  and  shew  him   to 
have  traced  the  rough  parts  of  learning,  as  well  as  the 
pleasant  paths  of  poetry.     He  died  at  Iffley,  Oct.  2,  1661, 
and  was  buried  at  Christ-church. 

His  works  consist  of  twenty  sermons,  published  at  dif- 
ferent times.  "  Technogamia,  or  the  Marriage  of  Arts, 
a  comedy,**   1630*.     '^Philosophise  pQlito-barbarse  speci** 

1  Asiatic^  Anoual  Register*  vol.  I. 

*  Wood  teUt  ut  that  thb  piece  bad     hall  in  the  y«ar  161*7,  but  with  no  vory 
heen  pahlicly  actad  in  Chrisi- church     great  appUase ;  hut  t|ut  the  vita  of 
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Umt^  in'  q^o  6e  amma  &  ejus  faabi€ilMi9-  int^lttetilalilidt 

3usB8tiones  aliquot  libris  duobua  illustrantur,**  l^^S^^,  4tiii^ 
StBonrijr  of  tb«  Worldv^in  ten  books^  a  poem,'*  1661,  8to. 
Bdit  tbe  wotrk  be  i»  koo#n  for  now  is  bis  ^  Translation  o( 
A»  Satires  of  iovenal  and  Persius  f*  for  dsoligb  hitipoetrj 
is  btfif  tnditferent^  hiii'  translation  is  allowed  lo  be  faithful/ 
aiAt'bis  vhtm  good*  The  seoond  edition  of  his  '<  Persios** 
.was  published  in  1*616;  and  the  fourth  at  die  end  of  tbe 
^  Satires  of  hsveM  illustrated,  with  notes  and  sculptures^'* 
t6l3i  feifo;  Otyden,  in  the  dedieation  of  his  ^Trans^ 
lation  of  Juvenal  md  Persius/'  ooakes  th^  foiiowing  critiqM 
upon  oiir  aathor's  perfbrvaance  t  **  If/'  saya  hei  <<  rendering 
die  ^xact  sense  of  these  autbo^s^  almost  line  for  line,  had 
been  onr  business,  Barten  Holyday  had  done  it  already  to 
oar  hands ;  and. by  the  help  of  his  learned  notes  and  illns* 
tratbns,  not  only  Jo^nal  and  Persios^  but  (what  is  yet 
mdre  obsture)  bis  own  verses  might  be  vnderstood." 
Speaking,  a  little  further  on^  of  close  and  literal  translation^ 
be  adds,  that  **  Holyday,  who  made  this  way  his  oboicei 
seised  tbe  meaniiig  of  Juirenal,  but  the  poetry  has  alvfeya 
escaped  him;"  In  his  account  of  Holyday's  wriiingst 
Wood  has  omitted  an  instructive  and  entertaining  little 
work  entitled  *^  Comes  jucundus  in  via^"  which  be  pob<^ 
lished  anonymously  in  1658.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  address  to  the  reader^  there  is  a  quaint  allusion  tor 
his  name.' 

HOLYOAKE  (Francis),  a  learned  Englishman^  memof'* 
able  for  having  made  an  *'  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Latin 
words,"  was  born  at  Nether  Whitltere  in  Warwickshire^ 
about  1567,  and  studied  in  the  university  of  Oxford  about 
1582  ;  bnt  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  took  a  degree. 

those  tiifiety  being  willing  to  distiogukb  persnnded  by  those  who  vere  about 

themselfes  before  the  king,  were  re-  him  to  bave  patie^ice  till  it  was  orefy 

•oWed,  with  leate.  to  act  the  aame  co-  lesit  the  young  meat  tfooald  be  ditoous-' 

medy  at  Woodstock.  PermistioD  being  raged  l^y  so  appaitent  a  slight  shewn  to 

obtained,  it  was  accordingly  acted  <«  them,  be  did  sit  it  out,  tbongb  much 

Sunday  evening,  Aug.  26, 1  fiSl.     But,  against  his  wiV).     On  ^hich  the  foDow^ 

whether  it  was  too  grare  for  bis  majesty  ing  smart  aM  ingeoiMs  epigram  was 

and  too  scholastic  for  the  audience,  or  made  by  a  certain  scholar: 

arbether,  as  some  said,  the  actors  bard  «  At  Cbrist-cburch  Marriage;  done  be- 
taken too  much  wine  before  they  began,  fore  the  king, 

in  order  to  remore  their  timidity,  his  Lest  that  their  mates  shotkid  waoi  ao' 
majesty  grew  so  lircd  with  the  perform-  cffering, 

ance,  that,  after  the  two  first  acts  were  The  king  himself  did  otifer.    "^'bat,  I* 
over,  he  several  tinres  made  eiTorti  to  proy  > 

t)«  gode.     At  length,  however,  being  He  offerM  la  ice  or  thrice — to  go  away. '^' 

«  Alb.  Ox.  vol.  ri.— Wood's  Life,  8vo.  177'2.— Lloyd's  Memoirs,  Ibl — M»t. 
lDna*a  Drydan,  vol.iV.  p.  186,218. 
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He  taught  school  at  Oxford,  and  in  his  own  countiy ;  and 
became  rector  of  Sootham  in  Warwickshire,  f  604.  tie 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  in 
the  first  year  of  Charles  the  First*s  reign  ;  and  afterwards^ 
in  the  civil  wars,  suffered  extremely  for  his  attachment  to 
that  king.  He  died  Nov.  13,  1653,  and  was  buried  at 
Warwick.  His  **  Dictionary*'  was  first  printed  in  1606, 
4to ;  and  the  fourth  edition  in  1633|  augmented,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London.  He  subscribed 
himself  in  Latin,  *^  Franciscus  de  sacra  quercu.'" 

HOLYOAKE  (Thomas),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1616  at  Stony-Thorp  near  Southam  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  educated  in  grammar  learning  under  Mr.  White 
at  Coventry ;  from  whence  he  was  sent  in  Michaelmas  term 
1632,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to  Queen's  college  ia 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  July 
5,  1636,  atid  that  of  master.  May  16,  1639,  and  became 
chaplain  of  the  college.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars,  when  Oxford  became  the  seat  of  king  Charles,  and 
was  garrisoned  for  his  use,  he  was  put  into  commission 
for  a  captain  of  a  foot  company,  consisting'  mostly  o( 
scholars.  In  this  post  he  did  great  service,  and  had  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  conferred  upod  him  by  the 
favour  of  his  majesty,  though  nojiudi  matter  occurs  in  the 
public  register  of  the  university,  which  was  then  sometimes 
neglected.  After  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  of  Oxford 
to  the  parliament,  he,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Holyoke^ 
without  the  addition  of  master  of  arts,  bachelor  or  doctor 
of  divinity,  obtained  a  licence  from  the  university  to  prac- 
tise physic,  and  settling  in  his  own  country,  he  practised 
with  good  success  till  the  Restoration  in  1660,  in  which 
year  Thomas  lord  Leigh,  baron  of  Stone  Leigh  in  War- 
wickshire, presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Whitnash  near 
Warwick.  He  was  soon  after  made  prebendary  of  the  col- 
legiate church  of  Wolverhampton  in  Staffordshire.  In 
1674  Robert  lord  Brook  conferred  upon  him  the  donative 
of  Breamour  in  Hampshire  (which  he  had  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  lady),  worth  about  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum ;  but,  before  he  had  enjoyed  it  a  year,  he  died  of  a 
fever,  June  10, 1675.  His  body  was  interred  near  that  of  his 
father  in  tl^e  church  of  St.  Mary  in  Warwick.  His  Dic- 
tionary was  published  after  bis  death  in  1677,  in  fol.  and, 

1  Atb.  Ox.  Tol.  II. 
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as  Wood  saysy  ^'  is  made  upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
his  father.^'  Before  it  are  two  epistles,  one  by  the 
author's  son,  Charles  Hoiyoake  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
dedicating  the  work  to  lord  Brooke^  and  another  by  Dr. 
Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  contains  many  parti- 
culars of  the  work  and  its  author.  He  had  another  sop, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hoiyoake,  who  was  for  forty  years 
master  of  Rugby  school  in  Warwickshire,  and  died 
in  1731.* 

HOLYWOOD  (John),  or  Halifax,  or  Sdcrobosco,  was, 
according  to  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  born  at  Halifax  in 
Yorkshire,  which  Mr.  Watson  thinks  very  improbable; 
according  to  Stainhurst,  at  Holywood  near  Dublin ;  and 
according  to  Dempster  and  Mackenzie,  in  Nithsdale  in 
Scotland.  There  may  perhaps  have  been  more  than  one 
of  the  name  to  occasion  this  difference  of  opinion.  Mac- 
kenzie informs  us,  that  having  finished  his  studies,  be 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  a  canon  regular  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin  in  the  famous  monastery  of  Holy- 
wood  in  Nithsdale.  The  English  biographers,  on  the  con- 
trary, tell  us  that  he  was  educated  at  Oxford.  They  all 
agree  however  in  asserting,  that  he  spent  most  of  his  life  at 
Paris ;  where,  says  Mackenzie,  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  university,  June  5,  ,1221,  under  the  syndics  of  the 
Scotch  nation  ;  and  soon  after  was  elected  professor  of  ma- 
thematics, which  he  taught  with  applause  for  many  years. 
According  to  the  same  author,  he  died  in  1256,  as  appears 
from  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Maturine  at  Paris. 

Holywood  was  contemporary  with  Roger  Bacon,  but 
probably  older  by  about  20  years.  He  was  certainly  the 
first  mathematician  of  his  time;  and  he  wrote,  1.  ^*  De 
Sphaera  Mundi,"  Venice,  1478,  1490,  4to,  a*  work  oftea 
reprinted,  and  illustrated  by  various  commentators.  2.  *'  De 
Anni  Ratione,  seu  de  Computo  Ecclesiastico.**  3.  **  De 
Algorismo,"  printed  with  "  Comm.  Petri  Cirvilli  Hisp.*^' 
Paris,   1498.» 

HOMBERG  (William),  a  celebrated  chemist,  was  born 
at  Batavia  in, the'  island  of  Java,  Jaq.  3,  1652,  the  son  of 
John  Homberg,  a  Saxon  gentleman,  governor  of  the 
arsenal  of  that  place.     His  father  at  first  put  him  into  the 

>  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  II.— Gen.  Diet.— Gent.  Mag.  toI.  L 

*  Mackensie*!  Sootch  WriUrt,  voK  I.— >Harrii't  ediUoii  of  Ware'i  IreUod.— * 
WatfOD'i  Halifax,— Huttoo's  DicUooary. 
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army,  but  soon  after  quitting  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  and 
a  military  life,  brought  him  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  settled. 
He  was  now  educated,  by  paternal  indulgence,  at  Jena  and 
Leipsic,  for  the  law,  and  was  received  as  an  advocate  in 
1674  at  Magdebourg,  but  the  sciences  seduced   him  from 
the  law  :  in  his  walks  he  became  a  botanist,  and  in  his  noc- 
turnal rambles  an  astronomer.     An  intimacy  with  Otto  de 
Guericke,  who  lived  at  Magdebourg,  completed  bis  con- 
version, and  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  first  profession. 
Otto,  though  fond  of  mystery,  consented  to  communicate 
bis  knowledge  to  so  promising  a  pupil ;  but  as  his  friends 
continued  to  press  him  to  be  constant  to  the  law,  he  soon 
quitted  Magdebourg,  and  went  into  Italy.     At  Padua  and 
Bologna  he  pursued  his  favourite  studies,  particularly  me- 
dicine, anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry.     One  of  his  first 
eiForts  in  the  latter  science  was  the  complete  discovery  of 
the  properties  of  the  Bologna  stone,  and  its  phosphoric 
appearance  after  calcination,    which  Casciarolo  had  first 
observed.     The  efforts  of   Homberis:  in  several  scientific 
inquiries,  were  pursued  at  Rome,  in  France,  in  England 
with  the  great  Boyle,  and  afterward  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many.    With  Baldwin  and  Kunckel  he  here  pursued  the 
subject  of  phosphorus.     Not  yet  satisfied  with  travelling 
in  search  of  knowledge,  he  visited  the  mines  of  Saxony, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Sweden.     Having  materially  im- 
proved himself,  and  at  the  same  time  assisted  the  progress 
of  chemistry  at  Stockholm,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and 
thence  revisited  France,   where  he  was  quickly  noticed  by 
Colbert.     By  his  interposition,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  his  intention  of  returning  to  Holland  to  marry,  accord- 
ing to  the  desire  of  his  father,  and  fixed  himself  in  France. 
This  step  also  alienated  him  from  his  religion.     He  re- 
nounced the  Protestant  communion  in  1682,  and  thus  losing 
all  connexion  with  his  family,  became  dependent  on  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  minister.     This,  however,  after  the  death  of 
Colbert  in  1683,  became  a  miserable  dependence ;  men  of 
learning  and  science  were  neglected  as  much  as  before 
they  had  been  patronized;  and  Homberg,  in   1687,  left 
Paris  for  Rome,  and  took  up  the  profession  of  physic.    He 
now  pursued  and  perfected  his  discoveries  on  phosphorus,  , 
and  prosecuted  his  discoveries  in  pneumatics,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy.    Finding,  after  some  time, 
that  the  learned  were  again  patronized  at  Paris,  he  returned 
there  in  1690,  and  entered  into  the  academy  of  sciences 
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under  the  protection  of  M.  de  Bignon.  He  now  resmnedl 
the  study  of  chemistry^  but  found  his  finances  too  limited 
to  carry  on  his  experiments  as  be  wished,  till  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  appointed  chemist  to  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 
afterwards  regent.  In  this  situation  he  was  supplied  with 
the  most  perfect  apparatus,  and  all  materials  for  scientific 
investigation.  Among  other  instruments,  the  large  burning 
mirror  of  Tschirnaus-  was  given  to  bis  care,  and  be  made 
with  it  the  most  interesting  experiments,  on  the  combusti^ 
bility  of  gold  and  other  substances.  In  examining  the 
nature  of  borax  be  discovered  the  sedative  salt,  and  traced 
several  remarkable  properties  of  that  production.  Pleased 
with  the  researches  of  his  chemist,  the  duke  of  Orleans  in 
1704  appointed  him  his  first  physician.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  strongly  solicited  by  the  elector  palatine  to 
settle  in  his  dominions,  but  he  was  too  much  attached  to 
his  present  patron  to  quit  Paris,  and  was  besides  not  without 
an  inclination  of  a  more  tender  kind  for  mademoiselle 
Dodart,  daughter  to  the  celebrated  physician  of  that  name. 
He  nxarried  her  in  1708,  though  hitherto  much  averse  ta 
matrimony ;  but  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  change  of  sen- 
timents only  seven  years,  being  attacked  in  1715  with  a 
dysentery,  of  which  he  died  in  September  of  that  year. 

Homberg  was  indefatigable  in  application,  and  bis  man- 
ners were  mild  and  social.  Though  his  constitution  was 
not  robust,  be  was  rather  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  was  glad 
to  forget  his  fatigues  in  the  charms  of  good  company. 
He  did  not  publish  any  complete  work,  the  productions 
be  has  left  being  only  memoirs  in  the  volumes  of  the 
academy.' 

HOME  (David),  was  a  protestaivt  minister  of  a  distin- 
guished family  in  Scotland,  but  educated,  in  France,  where 
be  passed  the  qhief  part  of  his  life.  James  I.  employed 
him  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  Tilenus  and  da 
Moulin,  on  the  subject  of  justification;  and,  if  possible,  to 
reconcile  the  protestants  throughout  Europe  to  one  single 
form  of  doctrine  ;  but  this  was  found  impraqtlcable.  The 
chief  work  of  Home  is,  his,  1.  *^  Apologia  Basilica;  seti 
Machiavelli  ingenium  examinatura,^'  1626,  4to.  There  are 
attributed  to  him  also,  2.  *^  Le  contr'  Assassin,  ou  reponse 
a  TApologie  des  Jesuites,''  Geneve,  1612,  in  8vo.  3. 
^^  L* Assassinat  du  Roi^  ou  maximes  du  Viel  de  la  Moa- 

>  NiceroD,  vol.  XIV.— Cltattfepic. 
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tftgne,  pratiqu^es  en  la  p^rsonne  de  defbnt  Henri  le 
Grand,'*  1617,  8vo.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  com* 
positions  in  the  '*  Deiiciae  Poetarum  Scotorum.**  The 
times  of  bis  birth  and  death  are  not  known/ 

HOME  (Henry),  usually  called  Lord  Kames,  m  eini- 
Tient  Scotch  lawyer,  philosopher,  and  critic,  the  son  of 
George  Home  of  Karnes,  ip  the  county  of  Berwick,  was 
born  at  Karnes  in  1696.  He  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient and  honourable  family ;  being  on  bts  father's  side, 
the  great  grandson  of  sir  Jofaii  Home  of  Renton,  whose 
ancestor  was  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the  earls  of  Home, 
who  held  the  office  of  ]or4l  justice- clerk  in  the  reign  bif 
king  Charles  IL  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  WaU 
kinshaw  of  Barrowiield,  and  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Ro«^ 
hen  Baillie,  principal  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  in  our  third  volume.  His  father 
having  lived  beyond  l)is  income,  and  embarrassed  his 
affairs,  Henry,  on  entering  the  world,  had  nothing  to  trust 
to  but  his  own  abilities  and  exertions,  a  circumstance  which 
although  apparently  unfavourable,  was  always  most  justly 
regarded  by  him  as  the  primary  cause  of  his  success  in  life. 
The  only  education  he  had  was  from  private  instructions 
at  home  from  a  tutor  of  the  name  of  Wingate,  of  whom  he 
never  spoke  in  commendation. 

With  no  other  stock  of  learning  than  what  he  had  ac- 
quired from  this  Mr.  Wingate,  he  was,  about  1712,  bound 
by  indenture  to  attend  the  office  of  a  writer  of  the  signet' 
in  Edinburgh,  as  preparatory  to  the  professton  of  a  writer 
or  solicitor  before  the  supreme  court ;  but  circumstances 
inspired  him  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  an  advocate ; 
and  now  being  sensible  of  his  defective  education,  he  re- 
sumed the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to 
which  he  added  French  and  Italian,  and  likewise  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
logic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics.  These  pursuits,  which  be 
followed  at  the  same  time  with  the  study  of  the  law,  af- 
forded, independently  of  their  own  value,  a  most  agree- 
able variety  of  employment  to  his  active  mind.  His  atten- 
tion appears  to  have  been  much  turned  to  metaphysical 
.investigation,  for  which  he  all  his  life  entertained  a  strong 
predilection.  About  17215,  he  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  celebrated  Andrew  Baxter,  and  Dr.  Clarke^ 
upon  subjects  of  that  kind. 

«  MardwDa,  vsL  l.--Dict  Him 
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Id  January  1724,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  at  a  time 
when  both  the  bench  and  bar  were  filled  by  men  of  un* 
common  eminence.  As  he  did  not  possess  in  any  great 
degree  the  powers  of  an  orator,  be  engaged  for  some  time 
but  a  moderate  share  of  practice  as  a  barrister.  In  1728, 
.  he  published  a  folio  volume  of  ^^  Remarkable  Decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session,**  executed  with  so  much  juds^ment, 
that  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  young  man  of  talents, 
who  had  his  profession  at  heart,  and  would  spare  no  pains 
to  acquit  himself,  with  honour,  in  the  most  intricate  causes 
'  in  which  he  might  be  employed.  His  practice  was  quickly 
increased  ;  and  after  1732,  when  he  published  a  small  vo- 
lume, entitled  '^  Essays  upon  several  subjects  in  Law,*'  he 
was  justly  considered  as  a  profound  and  scientific  lawyer. 
These  essays  afford  an  excellent  example  of  the  mode  of 
reasoning  which  he  afterwards  pursued  in  most  of  his  juris- 
prudential writings,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  biographer, 
furnish  an  useful  model  for  that  species  of  investigation. 

Mr.  Home,  in  every  period  of%his  life,  was  fond  of  so- 
cial intercourse^  and  with  all  his  ardour  of  study,  and  va- 
riety of  literary  and  professional  occupations,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  enjoyments 
of  society  in  a  numerous  circle  of  acquaintance.  Among 
his  early  friends  or  associates  we  find  the  names  of  colonel 
Porrester,  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  the  earl  of  Findlater,  Mr. 
Oswald,  David  Hume,  and  Dr.  (afterwards  bishop)  But- 
ler, with  whom  he  had  a  correspondence.  In  1741  he 
married  miss  Agatha  Drummond,  a  younger  daughter  of 
James  Drummond,  esq.  of  Blair,  in  the  county  of  Perth. 
His  fortune  being  then  comparatively  small,-  oeconomy 
became  a  necessary  virtue,  but  unfortunately,  this  lady, 
who  had  a  taste  for  every  thing  that  is  elegant,  was  parti- 
cularly fond  pf  old  china ;  and  soon  after  her  marriage  had 
made  such  frequent  purchases  in  that  way  as  to  impress 
her  husband  with  some  little  apprehension  of  her  extra- 
vagance. After  some  consideration,  he  devised  an  inge- 
nious expedient  to  cure  her  of  this  propensity.  He  framed 
a  will,  bequeathing  to  his  spouse  the  whole  of  the  china 
that  should  be  found  in  his  possession  at  his  death ;  and 
this  deed  he  immediately  put  into  her  own  hands.  The 
success  of  the  plot  was  complete ;  the  lady  was  cured  from 
that  moment  of  her  passion  for  old  china.  This  stratagem 
his  biographer  justly  considers,  as  a  proof  of  the  author's 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  miad^^  and  discernment 
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of  the  power  of  the  passions  to  balance  and  restrain  each 
other.  It  is,  indeed,  in  its  contrivance  and  result,  equally 
honourable  to  the  husband  and  wife. 

The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Home  occupied  his  time,  both 
in  town  and  country,  appears  to  have  been  most  judicious. 
In  town  he  was  an  active  and  industrious  barrister;  in  the 
country  he  was  a  scientific  farmer  on  his  paternal  estate, 
which  came  to  him  in  a  very  waste  and  unproductive  con- 
dition. He  had  the  honour  to  be  among  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  English  improvements  in  agriculture  into 
Scotland.  Amidst  all  this  be  found  leisure,  during  the 
vacations  of  the  court,  to  compose  those  various  works 
which  he  has  left  to  posterity.  In  1741  he  published,  in 
2  vols.  fol.  the  '^  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from 
its  institution  to  the  present  time,  abridged  and  digested 
under  proper  heads,  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,''  a  com- 
position of  great  laboui;,  the  firuit  of  many  years,  and  a 
wo/k  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  profession  of  the  law  in 
Scotland.  In  1747  be  published  a  small  treatise  entitled 
*'  Essays  upon  several  subjects  concerning  British  Anti- 
quities.'' The  subjects  are,  the  feudal  law ;  the  constitu- 
tion of  parliament ;  honour  and  dignity ;  succession  or 
descent ;  and  the  hereditary  and  indefeasible  rights  of 
kings.  These  were  delicate  subjects  at  that  time  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  general  doctrines  perhaps  more  seasonable 
than  now. 

In  17SI  Mr.  Home,  though  now  at  the  head  of  the  bar, 
published  a  work  entitled  ^*  Essays  on  the  principles  of 
Morality  and  Natural  Religion,"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  that  the  great  laws  of  morality  which  influence  the 
conduct  of  man  as  a  social  being,  have  their  foundation  in 
the  human  constitution  ;  and  are  as  certain  and  immutable 
as  those  physical  laws  which  regulate  the  whole  system  of 
nature.  His  biographer  attributes  this  publication  to  the 
desire  of  its  author  to  counteract  some  sceptical  doctrines 
of  his  friend  David  Hume,  which  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  suppress.  That  the  work,  however,  had  not  this  effect, 
we  know,  in  point  of  fact ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  produce  the  eflect, 
^s  it  leads  to  consequences  as  fatal  as  any  which  have  fol- 
lowed David  Hume's  works.  It  accordingly  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  although  he  appears  to 
have  had  friends  enough  in  the  general  assembly  to  prevent 
its  being  censured.     In  some  respect  he  saw  his  error,  and 
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endeavoured  to  amend  it  in  a  second  edition  ;  but  in  the 
third  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  has  not  retiuned  the 
most  offensive  of  his  opinions. 

In  Feb.  1752  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of.  the 
court  of  session^  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  by  the  title 
of  lord  Kames.  This  promotion  was  attended  with  the 
general  satisfaction  of  his  country,  as  he  stood  high  in 
the  public  esteem,  both  on  the  score  of  his  abilities,  and 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  his  integrity  and  moral  virtues. 
As  a  judge,  his  opinions  and  decrees  were  dictated  by  an 
jicute  understanding,  an  ardent  feeling  of  justice,  and  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country, 
vi^hich,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  pursuits  iu  which  his 
comprehensive  mind  had  already  found  exercise,  had  al- 
ways been  his  principal  study,  and  the  favourite  object  of 
bis  researches.  The  situation  which  he  now  filled,  while 
jt  extended  his  opportunities  of  promoting  every  species 
of  improvement,  gave  the  greater  weight  and  efficacy  to 
bis  patronage ;  and  his  example  and  encouragement  were 
more  particularly  beneficial  in  exciting  a  literary  spirit, 
which  now  began  to  prevail  among  bis  countrymen,  and 
which  was  destined  to  shine  forth  in  his  own  times  with  no 
common  lustre.  It  was  but  a  just  tribute  to  his  merit, 
when,  many  years  afterwards.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  then  in 
the  heieht  oif  his  literary  reputation,  said,  in  reference  to 
a  remark  on  the  great  number  of  eminent  writers  which 
Scotland  had  of  late  years  produced,  ''  We  must  every 
one  of  us  acknowledge  Kames  for  our  master.*' 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  cultivation  and  patronage 
of  literature,  and  to  the  duties  of  a  judge  in  the  court  of 
session,  that  the  time  and  talents  of  lord  Kames  were 
wholly  confined.  He  was  appointed  in  1755  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries, 
arts,  and  manufactures  of  Scotland,  and  soon  after  one  of 
the  pompaissioners  for  the  management  of  the  forfeited 
estates ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  these  important  trusts  he 
was  a  zealous  and  faithful  servant  of  the  public.  Amidst 
Buch  multifarious  employment,  he  found  leisure  to  com- 
pose, and  in  1757,  to  publbh,  in  one  volume  8vo,  ''The 
Statute  Law  of  Scotland  abridged,  with  historical  notes,** 
H  werk  which  still  retains  its  rank  among  those  which  are  in 
daily  use  with  barristers  and  practitioners.  About  this 
period  he  conceived  the  hope  of  improving  the  law  of  Scot- 
food  by  assiniilating  it  us  much  as  possible  with  the  law  of 
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England.  Wilb  this  view,  after  corresponding  on  the  iuh^ 
ject  with  the  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  he  published 
^  Historical  Law  Tracts,^'  1759,  d?o.  In  this  he  advances 
some  singular  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  criminal  iaw^ 
which  are^  in  our  opinion,  but  feebly  defended  by  his 
biographer*  The  work,  however,  has  undergone  several 
editions,  and  still  preserves  its  reputation ;  and  with  the 
same  view  of  counteracting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  incon- 
veoiencies  arising  from  two  systems  of  law  regulating  the 
separate  divisions  of  the  united  kingdom,  he  published  ia 
1760  his  <<  Principles  of  £quity,'*  fol.  Courts  of  equity 
and  common  law  are  separate  in  England,  but  the  powers 
of  both  are  united  in  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scotland, 
and  it  is  for  this  union  lord  Karnes  contends  in  the  publica« 
tion  just  mentioned. 

The  greater  part  of  lord  Kames^s  works  had  hitherto  been 
connected  with  his  profession,  but  in  1761  he  published  a 
small  volume  on  the  elementary  principles  of  education, 
entitled  an  '^  Introduction  to  the  art  of  Thinking.*'  This 
has  often  been  reprinted  as  an  useful  manual  for  young 
persons,  although  some  parts  of  it  are  rather  above  their 
comprehension.,  In  1762  he  published,  in  3  vols.  Svoy  his 
^'Elements  of  Criticism,**  the  work,  which,  of  all  others, 
is  best  known  in  England.  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  his  biographer,  that  it  entitles  him  to  be  considered 
as  the  inventor  of  philosophical  criticism,  although  he  has 
unquestionably  done  much  to  advance  it,  and  some  of  his 
principles  have  been  followed  by  subsequent  writers  on  the 
subject.     Blair  is  evidently  much  indebted  to  him. 

In  1763  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  justiciary, 
the  supreme  criminal  tribunal  in  Scotland  The  mere^fact 
of  his  appointment  is  stated  by  bis  biographer,  but  we  have 
seen  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  applied  for  it  to  a  no- 
bleman in  power.  This  important  dnty  he  continued  to 
discbarge  with  equal  diligence  and  ability,  and  with  the 
strictest  rectitude  of  moral  feeling.  In  1766  he  received 
a  very  large  addition  to  his  income  by  succession  to  an 
estate  called  Btair-Drummond,  which  devolved  on  his  wife 
by  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  which  furnished  him  with 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  taste  and  skill  in  embellish- 
ing his  pleasure-grounds  and  improving  his  lands.  His 
ideas  as  a  land-holder  do  him  much  honour  :  *'  In  point  of 
morality,**  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  late  duchess  of  Gordon, 
^  I  isopsjidor^  that  the  people  upon  our  estates  are  trusted  by 
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Providence  to  our  care,  and  that  we  are  accountable  for 
our  managennent  of  them  to  the  great  God,  their  Creator 
as  well  as  ours.^'  Before  this  accession  to  his  fortune  he 
bad  published,  in  1765,  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  progress 
of  flax-husbandry  in  Scotland,  with  the  patriotic  design  of 
stimulating  his  countrymen  to  continue  their  exertions  in 
a  most  valuable  branch  of  national  industry.  He  was  also 
very  active  in  promoting  the  project  of  the  canal  between 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  now  completed,  and  which  has  been 
beneficially  followed  by  other  undertakings  of  a  similar 
kind.  In  1766  he  published  ^^  Remarkable  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  from  1730  to  1752,'*  fol.  a  period 
which  includes  that  of  his  own  practice  at  the  bar.  These 
reports  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  great  ability 
and  legal  knowledge  of  their  compiler,  but  his  biographer 
allows  that  the  author^s  own  argument  is  generally  stated 
with  greater  amplitude,  and  is  more  strenuously  enforced 
than  that  which  opposes  his  side  of  the  question. 

In  1774  he  published,  in  2  vols.  4to,  his  '^  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Man,"  which  of  all  his  works,  if  we  except 
the  "  Elements  of  Criticism,"  has  been  the  most  generally 
read.  It  is  greatly  to  his  honour  that  when  many  of  his 
opinions  were  controverted,  he  not  only  received  the  hints 
and  remarks  with  candour,  but  sought  out  and  behaved  with 
great  liberality  to  the  authors.  In  pursuance  of  his  pa- 
triotic wish  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  his  country,  he 
published,  in  1776,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty, 
the  "  Gentleman  Farmer,  being  an  attempt  to  improve 
agriculture  by  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  rational  prin- 
ciples." None  of  his  works  is  more  characteristic  of  his 
genius  and  disposition  in  all  their  principal  features  than 
this,  which  was  one  of  the  most  useful  books  that  had  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

At  the  advanced  period  we  have  just  mentioned,  lord 
Karnes's  constitution  had  suffered  nothing  from  the  attacks 
of  old  age.  There  was  no  sensible  decay  of  his  mental 
powers,  or,  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary,  of  the  flow  of 
his  animal  spirits,  which  had  all  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of 
his  early  ye^rs.  Indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ; 
ever  looking  forward  to  some  new  object  of  attainment ; 
one  literary  task  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  another 
was  entered  upon  with  equal  ardour  and  unabated  perse- 
verance. In  1777  he  published  '*  Elucidations  respecting 
the  Common  and  Statute  Law  of  Scotland,"  8vo,  in  whicb 
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it  18  his  object  to  viDdicate  the  municipal  law  of  bis  country 
from  the  reproach  it  has  incurred  from  the  writings  of  the 
old  Scotch  jurists.  In  1780  be  published  a  supplement  to 
bis  '^  Remarkable  Decisions/*  under  the  title  of  **  Select 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session/'  recording  the  cases 
most  worthy  of  notice  from  1752  to  1768. 

The  subject  of  education  had  always  been  regarded  by 
lord  Karnes  in  a  most  important  point  of  view,  and  fur- 
nished the  matter  of  that  work  with  which  he  closed  his 
literary  labours.    In  1781  he  published,  when  in  bis  eighty- 
fifth  year,   an  octavo  volume  entitled  *^  Loose  hints  on 
Education,  chiefly  concerning  the  Culture  of  the  Heart.'* 
A  work  composed  at  such  an  advanced  age  ought  not  to 
be  subjected  to  rigorous  criticism,  yet  there  are  many 
shrewd  and  useful  remarks  in  the  book,  although  mixed 
with  others  in  which  the  decay  of  mental  powers  is  visible. 
In  the  following  year  his  constitution  began  to  give  way, 
principally  from  old  age,  for  he  had  very  little  that  could 
be  called  disease.     In  November  he  lett  his  seat  at  Blair- 
Drummond  for  Edinburgh,  and  the  court  of  session  meet- 
ing soon  after,  for  the  winter,  he  went  thither  on  the  first 
day  of  the  term,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  rest  of  the 
judges.     He  continued  for  some  little  time  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  court,  and  to  take  his  share  in  its  usual 
business,  but  soon  became  sensible  that  his  strength  was 
not  equal  to  the  effort.     On  the  last  day  of  his  attendance 
he  took  a  separate  and  affectionate  farewell  of  each  of  his 
brethren.     He  survived  that  period  only  about  eight  days. 
He  died  December  27,  1782,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year 
of  his  age. 

His  excellent  biographer,  the  late  lord  Woodhouselee, 
has  drawn  up  his  character  with  impartiality  and  just  dis* 
crimination,  without  dwelling  extravagantly  on  his  virtues, 
or  offensively  and  impertinently  on  his  foibles.  The  latter 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  kind  perhaps  inseparable  from 
humanity  in  some  shape  or  other,  such  as  a  degree  of  fond- 
ness for  flattery,'  and  somewhat,  although  certainly  in  a 
small  proportion,  of  literary  jealousy.  A  suspicion  of  lord 
Kames's  religious  principles  has  long  prevailed  in  his  own 
country,  and  his  biographer  has  taken  such  pains  on  this 
subject  as  to  leave  the  reader  with  an  impression  that  lord 
Karnes  was  more  a  friend  to  revealed  religion  than  he  ap- 
pears to  be  in  some  of  his  writings ;  but  while  those  writ- 
ings remain,  we  question  whether  the  suspicion  to  which 
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we  allude  can  be  effectually  removed.  Too  much,  how* 
ever,  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  his  genius  and  industry 
in  many  branches  of  literature ;  his  private  virtues  and 
public  spirit ;  his  assiduity  through  a  long  and  laborioug 
fife  in  the  many  honourable  offices  with  which  he  was  en- 
trusted, and  his  zeal  to  encourage  and  promote  every  thing 
that  tended  to  the  improvement  of  his  country,  in  laws, 
literature,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture.  The 
preceding  sketch  has  been  taken,  often  literally,  from  lord 
Woodhouselee*s  valuable  work,  which  appeared  in  1807, 
entitled  '^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  hon. 
Henry  Home  of  Kames,  &c.*'  2  vols.  4to,  which  contains 
what  we  have  been  in  other  instances  indebted  to,  ^^  Sketches 
of  the  progress  of  Literature  and  general  improvement 
in  Scotland  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century."  * 

HOME  (John),  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland^ 
but  known  only  as  a  dramatic  writer,  was  born  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Ancrum  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  in  1724, 
and  was  educated  at  the  parish  school,  whence  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  went  through  the  usual 
academical  course,  as  preparatory  for  his  entering  the  church. 
Here  his  studies  were  for  some  time  suspended  by  the  re- 
bellion in  1745.  On  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  the  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh  assembled,  and  formed  themselves  into 
an  association  for  the  support  of  their  sovereign,  and  the 
defence  of  their  city,  Mr.  Home,  having  once  taken  up 
arms  in  this  cause,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  danger,  and 
inarched  with  a  detachment  of  the  royal  army  to  Falkirk, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  fought  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  confined  for  some  time  in  the  ca&tle  of 
Donne.  He  contrived,  however,  to  make  his  escape  about 
the  time  that  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  country  by 
the  battle  of  CuUoden ;  and  having  resumed  his  studies, 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  1747« 

Not  long  after,  while  on  a  visit  in  England,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Collins,  the  poet,  at  Winchester,  and  Collins 
addressed  to  him  his  ^*  Ode  on  the  Superstition  of  the 
Highlanders."  In  1750  Home  was  settled  as  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Athelstaneford  in  East  Lothian,  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  rev.  Robert  Blair,  author  of  the  '<  Grave  ;'*  but 

1  Life  ai  aboTe.— -See  also  British  Critic,  voL  XXX.  in  which  are  mimy  t4« 
fai^bje  i€B)arJu  oa  tiie  Life  of  lord  Kames. 
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sncb  a  situation  conld  not  be  very  agreeable  to  one  who 
had  tasted  the  sweets  of  literary  society,  and  who,  in  par- 
ticular, bad  a  paramount  ambition  to  shine  as  a  dramatic 
writer.  His  first  tragedy  was  **  Agis,**  with  which  it  is 
said  be  went  to  London,  wh^re  the  managers  refused  it, 
and  immediately  returning  home  he  wrote  his  '^  Douglas,^* 
which  Garrick  peremptorily  refused.  By  such  discourage- 
ment, however,  the  ardour  of  the  author  was  not  to  be 
suppressed.  Being  acquainted  with  the  leading  characters 
in  Scotland,  a  ready  reception  of  his  play  was  secured ; 
and  accordingly  ^*  Bouglas'^  was  performed  at  the  theatre 
in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  in  December  1756,  Mr. 
Home  and  several  of  bis  clerical  brethren  being  present. 
Such  a  departure  from  the  decorum  enjoined  by  the  church 
of  Scotland  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  author  was 
so  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  in  reality  be- 
came so  obnoxious  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  people,  that  in  the 
following  year  he  resigned  his  living,  and  with  it  all  con- 
nexion with  tbe  church,  wearing  ever  afterwards  a  lay  ha- 
bit. In  the  mean  time  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  pub- 
lished an  admonition  and  exhortation  against  stage-plays, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits  within  their 
bounds  on  a  Sunday  appointed,  immediately  after  divine 
service.  In  it  there  is  no  mention  of  Home  or  his  play, 
although  the  latter  was  probably  the  cause.  It  merely  con- 
tains a  recapitulation  of  what  had  formerly  been  done  by 
the  church  and  tbe  laws  to  discourage  the  theatres^ 

This  opposition,  which  has  been  too  hastily  branded  with 
tbe  epithets  of  **  bigotry  and  malice,'*  turned  out  much  to 
Mr.  Home's  advantage,  whose  friends  contrived  now  to  add 
to  his  other  merits  that  of  being  a  persecuted  man ;  and 
David  Hume,  whose  taste  for  the  drama  was  the  least  of 
his  qualifications,  addressed  his  **  Four  Dissertations''  to 
the  author,  and  complimented  him  with  possessing  *^  the 
true  theatric  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Otway,  refined  from 
the  unhappy  barbarism  of  the  one|  and  licentiousness  of 
the  other."  With  such  recommendation,  **  Douglas"  ,wa» 
presented  at  Covent-garden  in  March  14,  1757,  but  re- 
ceived at  first  with  ^loderate  applause.  Its  worth,  how- 
ever, was  gradually  acknowledged,  and  it  is  now  fully  esta- 
blished as  a  stock-piece.  It  would  have  been  happy  for 
the  author  had  he  stopt  here  ;  but  the  success  of  "  Dou- 
glas" had  intoxicated  him,  and  he  went  on  from  this  time 
to  1778,  producing  "Agis,"  "The  Siege  of  Aquileia;* 
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•*  The  Fatal  Discovery,''  "  Alonzo,"  and  "  Alfred,^*  none 
of  which  had  even  a  temporary  success.  In  the  mean  time 
lord  Bute  took  him  under  his  patronage,  and  procured  him 
a  pension.  In  March  1763  be  was  also  appointed  a  com- 
missioner for  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  and  for  the  ex* 
change  of  prisoners  ;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  was 
appointed  conservator  of  the  Scotch  privileges  at  Camp- 
vere  in  Zealand.  With  his  "Alfred,"  which  lived  only 
three  nights,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  stage,  and  retired  to 
Scotland,  where  he  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In 
1778,  when  the  late  duke  of  Buccleugh  raised  a  regiment 
of  militia,  under  the  name  of  fencibles,  Mr.  Home  received 
a  captain's  commission,  which  he  held  until  the  peace.  A 
few  years  ago,  he  published  "  The  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion in  .Scotland  in  1745>6,"  4to,  a  work  of  which  great 
expectations  were  formed,  but  whether  be  delayed  it  un- 
til too  late,  for  he  was  now  seventy- eight  years  old,  or 
whether  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  make  use  of 
all  his  materials,  the  public  was  not  satisfied.  For  a  con- 
*  siderable  time  prior  to  his  death,  his  mental  faculties  were 
impaired,  and  in  this  distressful  state  he  died  at  Merchis- 
ton-bouse,  Sept.  4,  1808,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five.  * 

HOMER,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  poets  extant, 
has  been  called  the  Father  of  poetry;  but,  however  cele- 
brated by  others,  he  has  been  so  very  modest  about  binb- 
self,  that  we  do  not  find  the  least  mention  of  him  through- 
out his  poems :  Where  he  was  born,  who  were  his  parents, 
at  what  exact  period  be  lived,  and  ulmost  every  circum- 
stance of  his  life,  remain  at  this  day  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  altogether  unknown.  The  Arundel  marbles  say  that  he 
flourished  in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ,  and  other 
authorities  say  the  eighth.  The  most  copious  account  we 
have  of  the  life  of  Homer  is  that  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Herodotus,  and  is  usually  printed  with  his  history: 
and  though  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  spurious,  yet  as  it 
is  ancient,  was  made  use  of  by  Strabo,  and  exhibits  that 
idea  which  the  later  Greeks,  ami  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  entertained  of  Homer,  an  abstract  of  it  cannot 
be  unnecessary. 

A  man  of  Magnesia,  whose  name  was  Menalippus,  went 
^  to  settle  at  Cums,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  citi- 

>  Blof .  Dram.— Athenaeum,  ▼ol.  V.— Da?ies'f  Ijfo  of  Garrick,  toI.  I.  p.  Sl^ 
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zen  called  Homyres,  and  had  hy  her  a  daughter  called 
Critbeis.  The  father  and  mother  dying,  Critheis  was  left 
under  the  tuition  of  Cleonax  her  father's  friend;  and,  suf* 
fering  herself  to  be  deluded,  became  pregnant,  Tha 
guardian,  though  his  care  had  not  prevented  the  misfor- 
tune, was  howiver  willing  to  conceal  it ;  and  therefore 
sent  Critheis  to  Smyrna.  Critheis  being  near  her  time, 
went  one  day  to  a  festival,  which  the  town  of  Smyrna  wa» 
celebrating  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles.;  where  she 
was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom  she  called  Melesigenes, 
because  he  was  born  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Having 
nothing  to  maintain  her,  she  was  forced  to  spin  :  and  a 
man  of  Smyrna  called  Pbemius,  who  taught  literature  and 
music,  having  often  seen  Critheis,  who  lodged-  near  him, 
and  being  pleased  with  her  housewifery,  took  her  into  his 
bouse  to  spin  the  wool  he  receivc^d  from  his  scholars  for 
their  schooling.  Here  she  behaved  herself  so  modestly 
and  discreetly,  that  Phemius  married  her,  and  adopted  her 
son,  in  whom  he  discovered  a  wonderful  genius,  and  an 
excellent  natural  disposition.  After  the  death  of  Phemius 
and  Critheis,  Homer  succeeded  to  his  father«in-law*s  for- 
tune and  school ;  and  was  admired  not  only  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Smyrna,  but  by  strangers,  who  resorted  from  all 
parts  to  that  place  of  trade.  A  ship-master  called  Mentes^ 
who  was  a  man  of  wit,  very  learned,  and  a  lover  of  poetry, 
was  so  pleased  with  Homer,  that  he  persuaded  him  to  leave 
his  school,  and  to  travel  with  him.  Homer,  whose  mind 
was  then  employed  upon  his  ^'  Iliad,'*  and  who  thought  it 
of  great  consequence  to  see  the  places  of  which  be  should 
have  occasion  to  treat,  embraced  the  opportunity,  and 
during  their  several  voyages,  never  failed  carefully  to  note 
down  what  he  thought  worth  observing.  He  travelled  into 
^gyp^  whence  he  brought  into  Greece  the  names  of  their 
gods,  and  the  chief  ceremonies  of  their  worship.  He 
visited  Africa  and  Spain,  in  his  return  from  which  places 
he  touched  at  Ithaca,  and  was  there  much  troubled  with  a 
rheum  falling  upon  his  eyes.  Mentes  being  in  haste  to 
Tisit  Leucadia  his  native  country,  left  Homer  well  recom- 
mended to  Mentor,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  island  of 
Ithaca,  aud  there  be  was  informed  of  many  things  relating 
to  Ulysses,  which  he  afterwards  made  use  of  in  composing 
his  **  Odyssey."  Mentes  returning  to  Ithaca,  found  Homer 
cured.  They  embarked  together;  and  after  much  tine 
spent  in  visiting    tha    coasts    of  Peloponnesus    and  the 
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Islands,  they  arrived  at  Colophon,  where  Hofner  was  agaiit 
troubled  with  the  deiluxion  upon  his  eyes,  which  prpved 
so  violent,  that  he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sight  *.  This 
misfortune  made  him  resolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where 
he  finished  his  **  liiad."  Some  time  after,  the  bad  state  of 
his  af&irs  obliged  him  to  go  to  CumsB,  where  he  hoped  to 
have  found  some  relief.  Stopping  by  the  way  at  a  place 
called  the  New  Wall,  which  was  the  residence  of  a  colony 
from  CumaCy  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  an  armourer  called 
Tichius,  and  recited  some  hymns  he  had  made  in  honour 
of  the  Gods,  and  his  poem  of  Amphiaraus*8  expedition 
against  Thebes.  After  staying  here  some  time  and  being 
greatly  admired,  he  went  to  Cumse ;  and  passing  through 
Larissa,  he  wrote  the  epitaph  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia, 
then  newly  dead.  At  Cumae  he  was  received  with  extra-^ 
ordinary  joy,  and  his  poems  highly  applauded  ;  but  when 
he  proposed  to  immortalize  their  town,  if  they  would  allow 
him  a  salary,  be  was  answered,  that  *'  there  would  be  na 
end  of  maintaining  all  the  'O/mpoi  or  Blind  Men,*'  and  hence 
got  the  name  of  Home'r.  From  Cumae  he  went  to  Phoctta^ 
where  he  recited  his  verses  in  public  assemblies.  Here 
one  Thestorides,  a  schoolmaster,  ofC^red  to  maintain  him,  if 
he  would  suffer  him  to  transcribe  his  versea :  which  Homer 
complying  with  through  mere  necessity,  the  schoolmaster 
privily  withdrew  to  Chios,  and  there  grew  rich  with  Ho^ 
"mer*s  poems,  while  Homer  at  Pbocaea  hardly  earned  his 
bread  by  repeating  them. 

Obtaining,  however,  at  last  some  intimation  of  the  school* 
master,  he  resolved  to  find  him  out;  and  landing  near 
Chios,  he  was  received  by  one  Glaucus,  a  shepherd,  by 
whom  he  was  carried  to  his  master  at  Bolissns,  who,  ad- 
miring his  knowledge,  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
his  children.  Here  his  praise  began  to  get  abroad,  and  the 
schoolmaster  hearing  of  him,  fled  before  him.  At  Chios, 
Homer  set  up  a  school  of  poetry,  gained  a  competent  for- 
tune, married  a  wife,  and  had  two  daughters ;  one  of  which 
died  young,  and  the  other  was  married  to  his  patron  at 
Bolissus.  Here  he  composed  his  **  Odyssey,'*  and  ins^erted 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  most  obliged,  a» 
Mentesy  Pbemius,  Mentor ;  and  resolving  to  visit  Athens, 

*  The  blindnen  of  Homer  has  been  tide  of  «  Caratio  c«ci  Homeri."    If  he 

contested  by  several  authors,  and  par-  was  blind  at  all,  it  was  probably  only- 

ticolarly  by  a  scholar  name  Andreas  io  cxtnme  old  age. 
Wilkiusy  ia  a  book  bearing  the  quaint 
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be  made  honourable  mention  of  that  city,  to  dispose  the 
Athenians  for  a  kind  reception  of  him.  But  as  he  went^ 
the  ship  put  in  at  Samos,  where  he  continued  the  whole 
winter,  singing  at  the  houses  of  great  men,  with  a  train  of 
boys  after  him.  In  the  spring  he  went  on  board  again,  in 
'order  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  Athens ;  but,  landing  by 
the  way  at  Chios,  he  felt  sick,  died,  and  was  buried  on  the 
sea-shore. 

This  is  the  most  regular  life  we  hare  of  Homer;  and 
though  probably  but  little  of  it  is  exactly  true,  yet  it  has 
this  advantage  over  all  other  accounts  which  remain  of  him^ 
that  it  is  more  within  the  compass  of  probability.  The 
only  incontestable  works  which  Homer  has  left  behind 
him,  are  the  «  Iliad,"  and  tie  "  Odyssey.'*  The  «  Batra* 
chomyoroachia,*'  or  **  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,'/  has 
been  disputed,  but  yet  is  allowed  to  be  his  by  many  au- 
thors. The  Hymns  have  been  doubted  also,  and  attributed 
by  the  scholiasts  to  Cynsthus  the  rhapsodist :  but  Thucy* 
dides,  Lucian,  and  Pausanias,  have  cited  them  as  genuine. 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  two  former  for  that  to 
Apollo ;  and  of  the  last  for  a  **  Hymn  to  Ceres,"  of  which 
he  has  given  us  a  fragment  The  whole  hymn  has  been 
lately  found  by  Matthaei  at  Moscow,  and  was  published  by 
Ruhnkenius  in  1782,  at  Leyden.  A  good  translation  has 
since  been  given  by  Mi*.  Hole.  The  Hymn  to  Mars  is 
objected  against ;  and  likewise  the  first  to  Minerva.  The 
**  Hymn  to  Venus"  has  many  of  its  lines  copied  by  Virgil, 
in  the  interview  between  £neas  and  that  goddess  in  the 
first  ^*  JEneidy  But  whether  these  hymns  are  Homer's  or 
not,  they  were  always  judged  to  be  niearly  as  ancient,  if 
not  of  the  same  age  with  him.  Many  other  pieces  were 
ascribed  to  him  :  "  Epijrrams,"  the  "  Margites,"  the  "  Ce- 
cropes,"  the  *'  Destruction  of  Oechalia,"  and  several  more. 
Time  may  here  have  prevailed  over  Homer,  by  leaving 
only  the  names  of  these  works,  as  memorials  that  such 
were  once  in  being;  but,  while  the  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey" 
remain,  he  seems  like  a  leader,  who,  though  he  may  have 
failed  in  a  skirmish  or  two,  has  carried  a  victory,  for  which 
he  will  pass  in  triumph  through  all  future  ages. 

Homer  had  the  most  sublime  and  universal  genius  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  though  it  is  an  extravagance 
of  enthusiasm  to  say,  as  some  of  the  Greeks  did,  that  all 
knowledge  may  be  found  in  his  writings,  no  man  pene- 
trated deeper  into  the  feelings  and  passions  of  human 
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nature*  He  represents  great  thiogs  with  such  sublimity,  aucJ 
inferior  objects  with  such  propriety,  that  he  always  makes 
the  one  admirable,  and  the  other  pleasing.  Strabo,  whose 
authority  in  geography  is  indisputable,  assures  us,  that 
Homer  has  described  the  places  and  countries,  of  which  he 
gives  an  account,  with  such  accuracy,  that  no  man  cau 
imagine  who  has  not  seen  them,  and  no  man  can  observe 
without  admiration  and  astonishment.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  absurd,  than  the  attempts  of  some  critics, 
who  have, possessed  more  learning  and  science,  than  taste, 
to  rest  the  merit  of  Homer  upon  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge. An  ancient  encomiast  upon  Homer  proves  him  to 
have  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  nature,  and  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  Tbales  and  Xenophanes, 
that  water  is  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  from  his  hav- 
ing called  Oceanus  the  parent  of  nature;  and  infers,  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  Empcdocles'  doctrine  of  friendship 
end  discord,  from  the  visit  which  Juno  pays  to  Oceanu* 
and  Thetis  to  settle  their  dispute :  because  Homer  repre- 
sents Neptune  as  shaking  the  earth,  he  coucludes  him  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  earthquakes^; 
and  because  he  speaks  of  the  great  bearas  never  touching 
the  horizon,  he  makes  him  an  eminent  astronomer.  The 
truth  is,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  which  poetry  describes, 
is  very  different  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  philosopher. 
It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  from  the  beautiful  similes  of 
Homer,  that  he  was  an  accurate  observer  of  natural  ap- 
pearances ;  and  to  show  from  his  delineation  of  characters^ 
that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  human  nature.  But 
be  is,  not,  on  this  account,  to  be  ranked  with  natural  phi- 
losophers or  moralists.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  to 
prove,  that  Homer  expresses  just  and  sublime  conceptions 
of  the  divine  nature.  And  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that, 
in  some  passages,  he  speaks  of  Jupiter  in  language  which 
may  not  improperly  be  applied  to  die  Supreme  Deity.  But, 
if  the  whole  fable  of  Jupiter,  as  it  is  represented  in  Homer, 
be  fairly  examined,  it  will  be  very  evident,  either  that  he 
had  not  just  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature,  or  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  express  them  in  the  portrait  which  he  has 
drawn  of  the  son  of  Saturn,  the  husband  of  Juno,  and  the 
president  of  the  council  of  Olympus.  It  would  surely  hav« 
been  too  great  a  monopoly  of  perfection,  if  the  first  poet  ia 
the  world  had  also  been  the  first  philosopher. 
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'Homer  bus  had  his  enemies;  and  it  is  certain^  that  Plato 
banished  his  writings  from  his  commonwealth  ;  but  lest  this 
should  be  thought  a  blemish  upon  the  memory  of  the  poet^ 
we  are  told  that  the  true  reason  was,  because  he  did  not 
esteem  the  common  people  to  be  capable  readers  of  them. 
They  would  be  apt  to  pervert  his  meaning,  and  have  wrong 
notions  of  Qod  and  religion,  by  taking  his  bold  and  beau^- 
tiful  allegories  in  a  literal  sense.  Plato  frequently  declares, 
that  he  loves  and  admires  him  as  the  best,  the  most  plea* 
sant,  and  divine  of  all  poets,  and  studiously  imitates  his 
figurative  and  mystical  way  of  writing  :  and  though  he 
forbad  his  works  to  be  read  in  public,  yet  he  would  never 
be  without  them  in  his  closet.  But  the  most  memorable 
enemy  to  the  merits  of  Homer  was  Zoilus,  a  snarling  cri* 
tic,  who  frequented  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  wrote  ill-natured  notes  upon  his  poems, 
but  received  no  encouragement  from  that  prince;  on  the 
contrary,  he  became  universally  despised  for  his  pains,  and 
was  at  length  put,  as  some  say,  to  a  most  miserable  death. 

It  is  said  that  though  Homer's  poems  were  at  first  pub<* 
lished  all  in  one  piece,  and  not  divided  into  books,  yet 
every  one  not  being  able  to  purchase  them  entire,  they 
'Were  circulated  in  separate  pieces ;  and  each  of  those 
pieces  took  its  name  from  the  contents,  as,  '^  The  Battle 
of  the  Ships  ;**  «  The  Death  of  Dolon ;''  "  The  Valour  of 
Agamemnon  ;**  "  The  Grot  of  Calypso ;"  "  The  Slaughter 
of  the  Wooers,*'  &c. ;  nor  were  these  entitled  books,  but 
rhapsodies,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  when  they  were 
divided  into  books.  Homer's  poems  were  not  known  en- 
tire in  Greece  before  the  time  of  Lyciirgus ;  whither  that 
]aw-giver  being  in  Ionia  carried  them,  after  he  had  taken 
the  pains  to  transcribe  them  from  perfect  copies  with  his 
own  hands.  This  may  be  called  the  first  edition  of  Homer 
that  appeared  in  Greece,  and  the  time  of  its  appearing 
there  was  about  120  years  before  Rome  was  built,  that  is, 
about  200  years  after  the  time  of  Homer.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  "  Iliad'*  and  "  Odyssey"  were  not  composed  by 
Homer  in  their  present  form,  but  only  in  separate  little 
ppems,  which  being  put  together  and  coni>ected  afterwards 
by  some  other  person,  make  the  entire  works  they  now  ap* 
pear ;  but  this  is  so  extravagant  a  conceit  that  it  scarcely 
deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

The  editions  of  Homer  are  numerous  beyond  those  of 
any  other  classic^  and  there  are  many  excellent  ones;  per- 
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baps  the  best  are/that  by  Dr.  Barnes  with  the  Greek  schon 
lia,  in  two  vols.  4to  ;  that  by  Dr.  Clarke  published  in  1729, 
4to;  and  that  by  the  learned  Heyne,  1802,  8  vols.  8vo, 
The  niost  elaborate  commentary  is  that  by  Eustathius,  bi- 
shop of  Thessalonica,  and  the  best  Enghsh  translation  is- 
that  by  Pope  :  though  Cowper's,  in  blank  verse,  is  thought 
to  come  nearer  to  the  original.  The  French,  and  almost 
every  nation,  has  its  translation  of  Homer. ' 

HOMER  (Henry),  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  the 
son  of  the  rev.  Henry  Homer,  rector  of  Birdingbury,-  in 
Warwickshire,  Vho  died  a  few  months  after  this  son,  in 
1791,  was  born  in  1752,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  sent 
to  Rugby  school,  where  he  remained  seven  jears,  and  be* 
came  the  bead-boy  of  about  sixty.     He  afterwards  went  to 
Birmingham-school,  where  lie  remained  three  years  more. 
In  November  1768,  he  was  admitted  of  Emantiel-college, 
(Cambridge,  under  Dr.  Farmer,  where  he  became  acquaiiited 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  and  was  in  some  measure  directed 
in  bis  studies  by  this  eminent  scholar.     He  proceeded  re* 
gularly  to  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1773,  of  M.  A,  in  1776, 
and  that  of  B.  D.  in  1783.     He  was  elected  fellow  of  bis 
college  in  1778,  but  had  lived  in  Warwickshire  about  three 
years  before  he  became  fellow,  and  returned  to  the  uni* 
versity  soon  after  his  election.     He  then  resided  much  at 
Cambridge,  frequently  visiting  the  public  library,  and  mak* 
ing  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  or  contents  of  many 
curious  books  which  are  noticed  only  by  scholars,  and  par<« 
ticularly  turned  his  attention  to  several  philological  works 
of  great  utility  and  high  reputation.     He  was  well  versed 
in  the  notes  subjoined  to  some  of  the  best  editions  of  vari- 
ous authors ;  and  of  his  general  erudition  the  reader  will 
form  no  unfavourable  opinion  from  the  following  account 
of  the  works  in  which  he  was  engaged.     He  joined  with 
Dr.  Parr  in  the  republication  of  Bellenden^s  Tracts  in  1787, 
and  about  the  same  year  published  three  books  of  **  Livy,'* 
viz.  the  1st,  25th,  and  31st  from  Drachenborch^s  edition^ 
with  dissertations,  &c.     This  was  followed  by,  1.  "  Trac- 
tates varii  Latini  aCrevier,  Brotier,"  &c.  1788.   .2,  Ovid's 
f*  Epistles"  ex  editione  Burroan.  1789.     3.  <<  Sal  lust,  ex 
editione  Cortii,'*  1789.     4.  «*  Pliny,  ex  editione  Cortii  et 
Longolii,'*  1790 ;  5.  "  CsBsar,  ex  edit.  Oudendorp,"  1790. 
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6.  **  Persius  ex  edit,  Heniniu'*  7.  "  Tacitus,  ex  edit 
Broder,"  complete  all  but  the  Index.  8.  **  Livy*'  '^ind 
^*  Qaiotilian,"  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  He 
lalso  intended  to  have  published  '^  Quintus  Gurtius/*  but 
no  steps  were  taken  towards  it.  To  these,  however,  may 
be  added  his  **  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germanorum  et  de- 
Vka  Agricolae,*'  1788,  and  Tacitus  «  De  Oratoribus,** 
1789.  Dr.  Parr  having  considered  him  as  a  vei*y  proper 
Jierson  to  undertake  a  variorum  edition  of  Horace,  he  bad 
inade  some  progress  in  that  work,  which  was  finally  pub« 
lished  by  Dr.  Combe,  and  occasioned  a  pa  per- war  between 
Dr.  Combe  and  Dr.  Parr,  which  we  had  rather  refer  to 
than  detail.  Mr.  Homer,  in  consequence  of  some  religious 
scruples,  refused^  to  take  priest's  orders,  when  by  the 
founder's  statutes  he  was  required  to  take  them,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  rank  he  liad  attained  in  the  college ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  his  fellowship  was  declared  vacant  in 
June  1788.  .Hedied  May  4,  1791,  of  a  decUne,  hastened, 
if  not  occasioned,  by  too  close  an  attention  to  his  literary 
pursuits.  The  works  he  left  unfinished  were  completed  by 
his  brothers,  but,  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  have  not  met  with 
that  encouragement  from  the  public,  which  they  amply 
merit.* 

HOMMEL  (Charles  Frederick),  a  lawyer,  philologer, 
and  historian  of  Leipsic,  was  born  in  1722.  He  published 
his  first  work  in  1743,  which  was  a  tract  in  4to.  1.  **  De* 
Legum  civilium  et  naturalium  Natura."  2.  **  Oblecta- 
menta  Juris  Feudalis,  sive  Grammatical  Observationes  jus 
rei  clientelaris,  et  antiquitates  Germanicas,  varie  illustran-' 
tes,"  1755.  This  was  also  in  quarto,  and  tends,  as  welt 
as  bis  other  works,  to  prove  the  pleasiiVg  qualities  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  mind.  3.  "^^  Literatura  Juris,"  1761,  8vo. 
4.  *^  Jurisprudentia  numismatibus  illustrata,  necnon  sigiU 
lis,  gemmis,  aliisque  picturis  vetustis  varie  exornata,'*  1763, 
8vo.  5.  •*  Corpus  juris  civilis,  cum  notis  variorum,"  1768, 
8vo.  6.  "  Palingenesia  librorum  juris  veterum,"  &c. 
1768,  3  vols.  8vo.  He  published  some  smaller  tracts,  but 
these  are  the  most  important.     Hommel  died  in  1781.* 

HONAIN,  an  Arabian,  and  cejebrated  translator  of  the 
ninth  century,  was  a  Christian  and  a  native  of  Hira.  Hav* 
ittg  quitted  Bagdad,  where  he  had  been  improperly  treated, 

>  GeQt.  Mag.  vol.  LXXVI.  and  LXXX— Brit.  Crit.  irol.  in,»»Dr.  Parr'i 
^  Remarks  on  the  SUtement  of  I>r.  CJ^arlet  Combe,"  1795,  8to« 
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be  went  to  Greece,  and  remained  there  two  years,  study- 
ing Ihe  language,  and  collecting'  a  library  of  the  best  wri- 
ters.    He  then  returned  to  Bagdad,  and  some  time  after 
went  to  Persia,  where  he  learned  the  Arabic,  and  then 
finally  settled  at  Bagdad,  and  executed  very  valuable  trans* 
lations  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  the  Almagestus  of  Ptole- 
my, and  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  other  Greek  au- 
thors.    At  the  desire  of  Almamon  or  Abdallah  III.  be  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  all  the  works  of  Aristotle ;  and  for  every 
book  of  that  philosopher  is  said, to  have  received  from  Al- 
mamon its  weight  in  gold.     An  anecdote  very  honourable 
to  him  is  told  by  Abulfaragius.     One  day,  after  some  me- 
dical conversation,  the  Caliph  said  to  him,  '^  Teach  me  a 
prescription  by  which  I  may  take  ofF  any  enemy  I  please, 
without  being  discovered.*'     Honain  declining  to  give  an 
answer,  and  pleading  ignorance,  was  imprisoned.     Being 
brought  again,  after  a  year's  interval,  into  the  Caliph's 
presence,  and  still  persisting  in  ignorance,  though  threat- 
ened with  death,  the  Caliph  smiled  upon  him,  and  said, 
*^  Be  of  good  cheer,  we  were  only  trying  thee,  that  we 
might  have  the  greater  confidence  in  thee."     As  Honain 
upon  this  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  earth,  ^^  What  hin- 
dered thee,"  says  the  Caliph,  "  from  granting  our  request, 
yfheo  tboi^k  sawest  us  appear  so  ready  to  perform  what  we 
had  threatened  ?"  .**  Two  things ;"  replied  Honain,  <'  my. 
Religion,  and  my.  Profession.     My  religion,  which  com- 
mands me  to  do  good  to  my  enemies ;  and  my  profession, 
which  was  purely  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.'* 
^*  Two  noble  laws,"  said  the  Caliph;  and  immediately  pre- 
sented him,  according  to  the  Eastern  usage,  with  rich  gar-- 
ments,  and  a  sum  of  money.    This  Caliph  was  not  only  an 
illustrious  patron  of  the  learned,  but  was  himself  no  mean 
adept  in  several  branches  of  science.     He  was  well  ac- 
quainted  with  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  philosophy; 
and  was  frequently  present  at  the  conferences  of  learned 
nien,  entering  with  great  spirit  into  the  subjects  of  their 
debates.     In  the  midst  of  the  praise  which  is  due  to  this 
Caliph,  it  must,  however,  be  mentioned  with  regret,  tbat^ 
through  an  ill-judged  partiality  for  his  vernacular  tongue, 
he  gave  orders  that,  after  the  Arabic  versions  were  finished, 
the  original  Greek  manuscripts  should  be  burned.    A  simi- 
lar folly  seized  the  Caliphs  of  Africa:  and  to  this  cause  we 
are,  doubtless,  to  ascribe  the  entire  loss  of  many  anqient 
writings.     The  diligence,  ho\vever,  with  which  this  CaU{^ 
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'Cultivated  and  encouraged  learning,  cancels  in  some  mea- 
^«ure  this  disgrace,  and  leaves  bioi  entitled  to  an  honour** 
able  station  among  f^hilosophers.* 

HONDEKOTTER  (Melchior),  the  son  and  grandson 
of  two  Dutch  painters  of  considerable  reputation,  was  bom 
at  Utrecht  in  1636,  and  carefully  trained  up  to  the  profes- 
sion by  his  father.  He  chose  the  same  subjects ;  but,  in 
his  manner,  he  surpassed  not  only  his  master,  but  even 
the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  in  a  very  high  degree.  Till 
^e  was  seventeen  years  of  Age  he  practised  under  his  father^s 
<)irection,  and  accustomed  himself  to  paint  several  sorts  of 
birds ;  but  he  was  particularly  pleased  to  represent  cocks, 
hens,  ducks,  chickens,  and  peacocks,  which  he  described 
in  an  elegant  variety  of  actions  and  attitudes.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1653,  he  received  some  instructions 
from  his  uncle  John  Baptist  Weeninx ;  but  his  principal 
and  best  instructor  was  nature,  which  he  studied  with  in- 
tense application,  and  that  enabled  him  to  give  to  every 
animal  be  painted  such  truth,  such  a  degree  of  force,  ex- 
pression, and  life,  as  seemed  to  equal  nature  itself;  nor 
did  any  artist  take  more  pains  to  study  every  point  that 
might  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  bis  art.  His  pencil 
was  wonderfully  neat  and  delicate ;  his  touch  light,  his  co- 
louring exceedingly  natural,  lively,  and  remarkably  trans- 
parent; and  the  feathers  of  his  fowls  were  expressed  with 
such  a  swelling  softness,  as  might  readily  and  agreeably 
deceive  the  eye  of  any  spectator.  It  is  reported,  that  he 
had  trained  up  a  cock  to  stand  in  any  attitude  he  wanted  to 
describe,  and  that  it  was  his  custom  to  place  that  creature 
near  his  easel ;  se  that,  at  the  motion  of  his  hand,  the  bird 
would  fix  itself  in  the  proper  posture,  and  would  continue 
in  that  particular  position,  without  the  sfnalle^c  perceptible 
alteration,  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 

The  landscapes  which  he  introduces  as  the  back  grounds 
of  his  pictures,  are  adapted  with  peculiar  judgment  and* 
ffkill,  and  admirably  finished;  they  harmonize  with  his 
subject,  and  always  increase  the  force  and  the  beauty  of 
his  principal  objects.  His  touch  was  very  singular  in  imi- 
tating the  natural  plumage  of  the  fowls  he  painted ;  which 
not  only  produced  a  charming  eifect,  but  also  may  prove 
serviceable  to  an  intelligent  observe*^  to  assist  him  in  de* 
termioing  which  are  the  genuine  pictures  of  this  master, 

^  Moceri.— Chaufepie.— Bnioktr.— See  Almanoii,  toi.lI<  of  tbii  Dictionar^r. 
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and  which  are  impositions.  The  works  of  Hondekotter  are 
justly  in  very  great  request  aud  estimation,  and  they  gene* 
rally  afford  a  large  price,  almost  in  proportion  to  their  va* 
lue.     He  died  1695,  aged  59.' 

HONDIUS  (Abraham),  another  artist,  well  known  in 
this  kingdom,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1638,  according 
to  the  most  authentic  writers,  though  Descamps  fixes  bis 
birth  in  1650.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  universal  mas* 
ter,  painting,  with  equal  readiness,  landscapes,  animals  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  dogs,  hunting  of  wild  animals,  boars, 
deer,  wolves,  and  foxes,  as  also  conversations  and  fowls ; 
but  his  favourite  subjects  were  huntings.  His  manneir 
seems  peculiar  to  himself;  it  was  bold  ai^d  free;  and,  ex* 
cept  Rubens  and  Snyders,  few  masters  have  painted  ani- 
mals in  a  greater  style,  or  with  more  spirit.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  fire  in  his  compositions;  but  his  co- 
louring is  often  extravagant,  and  his  drawing  extremely 
incorrect.  In  general  his  pencilling  was  harsh,  aud  he  de- 
lighted in  a  fiery  tint ;  yet  some  of  his  small  pictures  are 
very  neatly  finished.  There  is  a  great  inequality  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  works  of  Hondius,  some  of  them  being  in 
every  respect  abundantly  superior  to  others ;  but  there  is 
scarce  any  master  whose  compositions  are  so  easily  distin- 
guishable as  those  of  Hondius,  by  certain  particularities  in 
his  touch,  his  taste  of  design,  and  his  colouring. 

Several  of  his  pictures  of  dogs  are  much  esteemed ;  and 
one  especially  is  mentioned,  in  which  he  represented  thirty 
different  species  of  those  animals,  all  being  well  designed, 
and  every  distinct  animal  being  characterised  with  some 
peculiar  air,  action,  expression,  or  attitude.  As  he  was 
exceedingly  harassed  and  tormented  with  the  gout,  the 
works  of  his  latter  time  are  more  negligently  executed  than 
those  which  he  finished  in  his  prime ;  and,  therefore,  they 
▼ery  much  contribute  to  lessen  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired by  some  of  his  more  studied  and  better  finished  per* 
formances.  His  'most  capital  picture  is  the  burning  of 
Troy,  in  which  there  are  a  variety  of  figures,  many  of  them 
well  designed,  and  disposed  with  judgment  Houbrakea 
also  mentions  a  candle-light  of  this  master's  hand,  in  which 
appeared  a  fine  opposition  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the 
figures  were  extremely  well  designed  and  well  coloured, 
Wh(^Q  he  came  to  England  is  not  known.    Vertue  says  h^ 
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was  a  man  of  humour.  He  lived  on  Ludgate-billy  but  die4 
of  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout  in  1 695  at  the  Bl.ickmoor*s  head^ 
over  against  Water-lane,  Fleet-street — loDOCUS  or  Jesse 
Hondius  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  grandfather.  He; 
was  bom  at  Wackerne,  a  small,  town  in  Flanders,  in  1563, 
and  died  in  1611.  He  was  a  self-taught  engraver  both  on 
copper  and  ivory,  and  a  letter-founder;  in  all  which 
branches  he  attained  great  excellence.  He  studied  geo- 
graphy also,  and  in  1 607  published  a  work  entitled  ^<  Dcr 
schptio  Geographic^  orbis  terrarum/'  in  folio,' 

HONE  (George  Paul),  a  lawyer  of  Nuremberg^  was 
born  there  in  1662.  He  became  counsellor  to  the  duke  of 
Meinungen,  and  bailli  of  Cobourg,  at  which  place  he  died 
in  1747.  His  works  are  chiefly  these:  1.  ^'  Iter  Juridicum^ 
per  Belgium,  Angliam,  Galliam,  Italiam.'*  2.  '<  Lexicoa 
Topographicum  Franconiae"  3.  **  History  of  the  Duchy 
of  Saxe-Cobourg,^'  in  German.  4.  *^  Thoughts  on  th^ 
Suppression  of  Mendicity,'^  in  the  same  language.* 

HONE  (Nathaniel),  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1767,  and 
came  to  England  in  the  early  part  of  life,  painting  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  country,  particularly  at  York,  where  he 
married  a^  lady  of  some  property.  A  short  time  after  bis 
marriage,  he  settled  in  London,  and  practised  with  repu- 
tation, 'both  as  a  painter  in  oil,  and  in  miniature,  particu- 
larly enamel;  and  after  the  death  of  Zincke,  ranked  among 
the  principal  artists  of  his  day  in  that  branch.  He  was 
chosen  one  of  the  members  of  the  royal  academy  at  its 
first  institution ;  but  took  offence  at  one  of  his  pictures, 
intended  as  a  satire  on  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  being  rejected 
from  the  exhibition.  Another  was  also  objected  to,  as 
containing  a  very  profane  allusion,  which  he  altered  with 
a  substance  easily  washed  away,  and  the  picture  was  agaii^ 
exhibited  in  its  original  state  at  an  exhibition  of  his  own, 
in  1775.  As  a  painter  in  oil,  he  was  by  no  means  an  in- 
ferior artist,  yet  the  colouring  of  his  pictures  was  too  red 
for  the  carnations,  and  the  shadows  not  sufficiently  clear. 
A  few  years  before  his  deaths  he  removed  to  Rathbone- 
place.  He  died  Aug.  14,  1784,  and  was  buried  at  Hendon^ 
where  five  of  his  children  lie.' 

HONESTIS,  Petrus  de.     See  D  AMI  AN. 

HONORATUS,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  flourished  about 
the  year  490.     He   was,    according  to  Gennadius,  who. 

>  Ptikington.— .Orford'i  Anecdotes. — Strutt't  Dictionary.— >Reet*t  Cyclopedia* 
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celebrates  him,  a  man  of  ready  and  abundant  eloquence. 
He  published  many  homilies,  some  delivered  in  an  ex- 
temporary manner,  others  regularly  composed ;  in  which 
his  object  was  to  confute  the  dreams  of  heretics,  and  ex« 
hort  his  hearers  to  piety.  He  wrote  also  lives  of  many 
eminent  leaders  of  the  church,  of  which  no  one  is  extant, 
except  his  life  of  St.  Hilary  of  Aries.' 

HONORIUS  De  Sancta  Maria,  whose  proper  name 
was  Blaize  Vauzelle,  was  born  July  4,  1651,  at  Limoges. 
He  made  profession  among  the  Carmelites  at  Toulouse, 
iu  1671 ;  taught  theology  with  reputation  in  his  order,  in 
which  he  was  prior,  counsellor,  provincial,  and  visitor- 
general  of  the  three  provinces  of  France.  He  died  1729, 
at  Lisle,  aged  seventy-eight.  His  most  curious  work  is 
entitled  '^  Reflexions  sur  les  regies,  et  sur  T usage  de  la 
Critique,'^  3  vols.  4to;  the  first  volume  is  most  esteemed. 
He  also  left,  **  La  Tradition  des  Peres,  et  des  Auteurs  Ec- 
clesiastiques,  tsur  la  Contemplation ;  avec  un  Traits  sur 
les  motifs,  et  la  pratique,  de  PAmour  Divin/'  3  vols. 
12mo;  •*  Trait6  des  Indulgences  et  du  Jubil^,"  ]2mo; 
*'  Dissertations  historiques  et  critiques  sur  les  Ordres  mili- 
taires,'^  1718,  4to.  He  wrote  some  pieces  in  favour  of 
the  Fomialary,  and  the  constitution  Unigenitus,  &c.* 

HONTAN  (THE  Baron  de),  was  a  native  of  Gascony, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  principally  known  by 
bis  travels  in  North  America,  which,  however,  are  writ- 
ten in  an  embarrassed  and  barbarous  style,  confounding 
truth  and  falsehood,  disfiguring  names,  and  disguising 
facts.  They  contain  some  episodes  of  pure  fiction,  par- 
ticularly the  narrative  of  the  voyage  up  the  long  river, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Voyage 
to  Liiliput.  He  describes,  nevertheless,  with  some  suc- 
cess, the  general  face  of  the  country,  and  the  disposition^ 
customs,  goveniment,  and  other  particulars  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Ttiere  is  an  edition  of  his  travels  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1705,  2  vols.  Timo.  He  began  his  career 
rn  Canada  as  a  common  soldier,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
an  officer,  went  to  Newfoundland  in  the  quality  of  royal 
lieutenant,  there  quarrelled  with  the  governor,  was  broken, 
and  retired  first  to  Portugal,  and  finally  to  Denmark.' 

HONTHORST  (Gerard),  a  celebrated  artist,  called 
Also  Gerardo  Dallr  Notti,  from  his  principal  subjects, 
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was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1592,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Abra- 
ham Bloemart ;  but  completed  his  studies  at  Romey  where 
be  continued  several  years,  employed  there  by  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  and  particularly  by  prince  Jnstiniani.  He 
imitated  the  style  of  Caravaggio,  with  whose  vivid  tone 
and  powerful  masses  of  light  and  shade,  he  attempted  to 
combine  correctness  of  outline,  refinement  of  forms,  grace* 
ful  attitudes,  and  that  dignity  which  ought  to  be  the  cha- 
lactecistic  of  sacred  subjects.  In  this  he  often  succeeded. 
His  subjects  are  generally  night-pieces  as  large  as  life, 
and  illuminated  by  torch  or  candle-light.  Among  his 
numerous  pictures,  that  of  our  Saviour  before  the  Tribunal 
of  Pilate,  in  the  gallery  Justiniani,  for  energy,  dignity, 
and  contrast,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Soon  after  bis  re« 
turn  to  his  own  country  he  visited  London,  and  obtained 
the  favour  of  king  Charles  I.  by  several  grand  performances 
and  portraits;  especially  by  one  allegorical  picture,  in 
which  he  represented  the  portraits  of  the  king  and  queen, 
in  the  characters  of  two  deities,  and  the  portrait  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  character  of  Mercury,  intro- 
ducing the  liberal  arts  to  that  monarch  and  his  consort. 
For  that  composition,  which  was  well  drawn  and  extremely 
well  coloured,  the  king  presented  him  with  three  thousand 
florins,  a  service  of  plate  for  twelve  persons,  and  a  beauti- 
ful horse ;  and  he  had  afterwards  the  honour  to  instruct 
the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  the  princesses  her  children,  in 
drawing. 

His  pencil  is  free  and  firm,  and  his  colouring  has  a 
great  deal  of  force,  although  it  often  is  not  pleasing,  by  a 
predominancy  of  the  yellow  and  brown  tints ;  yet  un- 
doubtedly Honthorst  would  have  been  an  excellent  painter 
if  be  had  known  how  to  give  more  grace  and  more  correct- 
ness to  his  figures.  At  his  return  from  London  to  .Holland 
he  adorned  the  pleasure  houses  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
with  many  poetical  subjects,  which  he  executed  in  fresco 
as  well  as  in  oil ;  but  he  principally  was  employed  in 
painting  portraits,  which  are  described  as  having  good  ex- 
pression, and  extraordinary  life  and  force,  by  their  broad 
masses  of  light  being  contrasted  by  strong  shadows.  He 
died  in  1 660,  aged  sixty-eight.  His  brother,  Wiluam,  was 
I)orn  at  Utrecht  in  1604,  and  learned  the  art  of  paintinsr 
from  Abraham  Bloemart.  The  portraits  which  he  painted 
were  very  much  esteemed,  and  are  far  superior  to  his  histo- 
rical subjects,  which  are  in  no  degree  equal  to  those  of 
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Gerard,  although  they  are  frequently  sold  for  the  works  of 
that  master.     He  died  in  1683,  aged  seventy-nine.' 

HOOFT  (Peter  Cornelius  van),  k  Dutch  poet  and 
liistorian,  but  principally  eminent  in  the  latter  capacity^ 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1581.  He  was  honoured  by 
Louis  XI 11.  with  a  ribband  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
probably  iu  consequence  of  bis  history  of  Henry  IV.  Fre- 
deric Henry  prince  of  Orange  being  dead,  Hooft  was  pre- 
paring to  attend  bis  funeral,  when  he  was  himself  taken 
Tiolently  ill,  and  died  in  1647.  His  works  consist  of,  1. 
*'  Epigrams,  Comedies,  and  other  Poems.'*  2.  "  The 
History  of  the  Low  Countries,  from  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  year  1598."  A  good  edition  of  it  ap- 
peared in  170S,  iu2  vols,  folio.  3.  "A  History  of  Henry 
IV*  of  France,"  in  Latin.  4.  "  A  Translation  of  Taciuis 
into  Dutch,"  very  highly  esteemed  in  that  country.  To 
ftmiliarize  the  style  of  his  author  completely  to  his  mind, 
be  is  said  to  have  read  all  the  extant  works  of  Tacitus  fifty- 
two  times.* 

HOOGEVEEN  (Henry),  a  very  celebrated  Dutch 
philologer,  was  born  at  Leyden,  in  the  latter  end  of  Ja* 
nuary  1712.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  of  great  pro- 
bity ;  and,  bad  it  not  been  for  a  very  laudable  ambition  in 
bis  father  to  make  his  son  a  scholar,  the  obscurity  of  a 
mechanical  trade  would  probably  have  concealed  his  powers 
through  life.  At  ten>  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  school, 
but  for  a  considerable  time  gave  not  the  slightest  proof  of 
talents  for  literature,  so  completely  depressed  was  he  by 
the  wanton  tyranny  of  a  severe  master.  When  at  length 
be  was  removed  into  another  class,  and  was  under  a 
milder  teacher,  his  powers  began,  to  expand,  and  he  took 
the  lead  among  those  of  his  standing,  instead  of  holding  an 
inferior  place.  So  early  as  at  fifteen  he  began  the  task  of 
teaching  others,  to  alleviate  the  expences  of  his  parents, 
being  now  highly  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking.  He 
was  employed  in  teaching  the  inferior  classes  of  the  school 
to  which  he  still  belonged.  While  he  was  yet  employed 
in  his  studies,  he  lost  his  father;  but  this  misfortune 
nitber  redoubled  his  efForu  than  subdued  his  spirit  In 
1732,  before  he  had  exceeded  his  twentieth  year,  be  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  co-rector  (or  under-master)  at 
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Gorcuin.    Withip  nine  months  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
of  Woerden  gave  him  an  appointment  there,  which  in- 
duced him  to  think  of  matrimony.     He  married  in  March 
1733,  and  began  the  care  ol^  this  school  in  May,  the  same 
year.     By  this  wife,  who  died  in  1738,  he  had  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.     In  the  same  year  he  was  solicited  by 
the  masristrates  of  Culembours:  to  undertake  the  care  of 
their  school,  to  which,  with  much  reluctance  in  leaving 
bis  former  situation,  he  at  length   consented*     Here  he 
look  a  second  wife,    who  produced  him  eight  children ; 
and  here,  notwithstanding  solicitations  from  other  places, 
he  continued  for  several  years.     At  length,  much  fatigued 
by  incessant  attention  to  a  great  number  of  scholars,  he 
went  in   1745  to  Breda,  on  a  more  liberal  appointment. 
The  very  next  year,  Breda  being  harassed  by  a  French 
invasion,  Hoogeveen  was  obliged  to  send  his  collection  ct 
books  to  Leyden,  and  literary  pursuits  were  at  a  stand. 
He  remained,  however,  sixteen  years  at  Breda,  and  had  , 
determined  there  to  end  his  days,  but  Providence  decided 
otherwise.     The  malice  and  turbulence  of  a  person  who 
had  taken  up  some  unreasonable  cause  of  offence  against 
him,  inclined  him  to  leave  Breda.     His  intention  being 
known,  he  was  liberally  invited  to  Dort,  whither  he  trans-- 
ferred  his  residence  in  1761.     From  this  place,  after  living 
there  three  years,-  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  away  by  the 
importunity  and  liberality  of  the  city  of  Delft.     On  his 
first  arrival  there,  he  encountered  some  difficulties  from 
calumny  and  malice,  but  he  weathered  the  storm,  and  re- 
mained there  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  and  ho- 
nour.    He  died  about  Nov.  1,  1794,  leaving  some  surviving 
children  by  both  bis  marriages. 

His  works  are,  i.  An  edition  of  "  Vigerus  de  Idiotismls 
Linguae  Graecae,**  published  at  Leyden  in  1743,  and  se- 
veral times  republished.  His  improvements  to  this  work 
are  of  the  highest  value.  2.  "  An  Inaugural  Speech  at 
Culembourg,"  in  1738.  3.  "  An  Alcaic  Ode  to  the 
people  of  Culemboutg,  "  De  Inundatione  feliciter  aver- 
runcata.''  4.  v**  An  Elegiac  Poem,'*  in  defence  of  poets, 
against  Plato  ;  and  several  oth,er  occasional  pieces,  few  of 
which  are  published.  5.  **  Doctrina  particniarum  Linguae 
Graecae,"  1769,  2  vols.  4to.  This  great  work,  the  foun- 
dation of  his  well-earned  fame,  is  executed  with  a  prodi- 
gious abundance  of  learning,  and  has  been  approved  and 
received  throughout  Eurojie.     He  followed  Devarius  pro-^ 
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fessedlj  to  a  certain  point,  but  went  far  beyond  bim  in 
copiousness  and  sagacity.  A  very  useful  abridgment  of 
this  work,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  too  great  prolixity, 
was  published  at  Dessau,  in  17S2,  by  Schatz.  This  edi- 
tion will  be  found  more  useful  to  the  young  student  than 
the  vast  work  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  more  easily  pur- 
chased, and  more  easily  read.' 

HOOGSTRATEN  (David  van),  a,  professor  of  the 
belles  lettres,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1658,  and  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1724.  In  the  evening  of  Nov.  13,  there 
suddenly  arose  so  thick  a  mist,  that  he  lost  bis  way,  and 
fell  into  a  canal.  He  was  soon  taken  out;  but  the  coldness 
of  the  water,  and  the  fright  from  the  fall,  brought  on  so 
strong  an  oppression  upon  the  breast,  that  he  died  in  eight 
days  after.  There  are  of  his,  I.  "  Latin  Poems."  2.  **  Fle- 
mish Poems.''  3.  ^^  A  Flemish  and  Latin  Dictionary.'* 
4.  "  Notes  upon  C.  Nepos  and  Terence.'*  5.  "  An  edition 
of  Phaedrus,"  for  the  prince  of  Nassau,  4to,  in  imitation 
of  the  Delphin  editions.  6.  A  fine  edition  of  "  Janus 
Broukhusius^s  Poems." " 

HOOGUE  (RoMAiN  de),  a  Dutch  designer  and  engraver, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century> 
had  a  lively  imagination,  by.  which  he  was  sometimes  led 
astray  ;  and  his  works  must  be  viewed  with  some  allowance 
for  incorrectness  of  design  and  injudicious  choice  of  sub- 
jects, which  were  in  general  of  an  allegorical  cast,  or  dis- 
tinguished by  a  kind  of  low  caricature.  His  works  are 
chiefly  extant  in  certain  editions  of  books  for  which  he  waa 
employed ;  as,  i.  Plates  for  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  folio,  published  by  Basnage  in  1704.  2.  Plates  to  *<  the 
Academy  of  the  Art  of  Wrestling,"  in  Dutch,  1674,  and 
in  French  in  1712.  3.  Plates  to  the  Bible,  with  Dutch 
explanations.  4.  Plates  for  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics, 
Amsterdam,  1735,  small  folio.  5.  Plates  to  Fontaine^s 
Fables,  1685,  2  vols.  8vo.  6.  To  Boccace,  1695,  2  vols. 
8vo.  7.  To  the  Tales  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  8.  To 
the  "Cent  Nouvelles  nquvelles,"  1701,  2  vols.  Svo.  Such 
of  his  plates  as  are  to  be  met  with  separate  from  the  workr 
to  which  they  belong,  bear  a  higher  price.' 

HOOKE  (Nathaniel),  celebrated  for  a  "  Roman  His- 
tory," died  July  19,  1763,  but  we  know  not  at  what  age;- 

*  HaHes  de  VitisPhilologorum,  vol.  IV.— Saxii  Onomasticon,  vol.  VIII. 
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as  indeed  few  particulars  of  hira  are  recorded,  though  be 
is  said  I  '^  from  1723  till  his  death,  to  have  enjoyed  the 
GOiiiidence  and  patronage  of  men  not  less  distinguished  by 
virtue  than  by  titles.'*  The  first  particular  that  occurs  of 
him  is  from  a  letter  to  lord  Oxford^  dated  Oct.  17,  1722, 
by.  which  it  appears,  that,  having  been  ^^  seized  with  the 
late  epidemircal  distemper  of  endesvouring  to  be  rich,'* 
meauing  the  South-sea  infatuation,  ^^  lie  was  in  some  mea- 
sure happy  to  find  himself  at  that  instant  just  worth 
nothing."  Some  time  after,  however,  he  was  reco;nmended 
to  Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  presented  him  with 
5000/.  the  condition  of  which  donation  was  expressly,  that 
he  the  said  Hooke  should  aid  and  assist  her  the  said  duchess 
in  drawing  up  and  digesting  '^  An  account  of  the  conduct 
of  the'dowagec  duchess  of  Marlborough,  from  her  first 
coming  to  court  to  th^  year  1710.'*  Thi»  was  done,  and 
the  work  was  published  in  1*742,  8vo ;  but  soon  after  she 
took  occasion,  as  was  usual  with  her,  to  quarrel  with  him, 
'^  because,"  finding  her  without  religion,  ^^  he  attempted,'* 
as  she  afSrmed,  "  to  convert  her  to  popery."  Hooke  was 
a  mystic  and  quietist,  and  a  warm  disciple  of  Fenelon, 
whose  life  he  translated  from  the  French,  and  published  in 
17?3,  12mo.  It  was  he  who  brought  a  catholic  priest  to 
take  Pope's  confession  upon  his  death-bed  :  the  priest  had 
scarcely  departed,  when  Bolingbroke  coming  in,  flew  into 
a  great  passion  upon  the  occasion.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  remarkably  fine  reader.  Richardson  informs  us, 
that  he  once  read  some  speeches  of  his  Roman  History  to 
the  speaker  Onslow,  who  piqued  himself  too  upon  reading, 
and  begged  him  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  work :  the 
Speaker  answered,  as  in  a  passion,  "  he  could  not  tell  what 
to  think  of  it :  it  might  be  nonsense  for  aught  he  knew; 
for  that  his  manner  of  reading  had  bewitched  him/' 

^The  "  Roman  History"  of  Hooke  was  publislied  in  4  vols*. 
4to;  the  first  in  1733,  the  second  in  1745,  the  third  in 
1764,  and  the  fourth  in  1771.  It  embraces  the  events 
from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  ruin  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  1758  he  published  '*  Observations  on  four 
pieces  upon  the  Roman  Senate,"  among  which  were  tliose 
of  Mtddleton  and  Chapman  ;  and  was  answered  in  an  ano- 
nymous pamphlet,  entitled  '^  A  short  Review  of  Mr.  Hooke's 
Observations,  &c.  concerning  the  Roman  Senate,  and  the 
character  of  I3ionysius  of  Halicarnassus,"  1758,  8vo.  Bnt 
the  author  of  this  was  Edward  Spehnan,  esq.  who  was  then 
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publishing  an  English  translation  of  Dionysius.  Hooke 
published  also  a  translation  of  Ramsay's'*  Travels  of  Cyrus/* 
1739,  4to.  Mr.  Hooke  left  two  sons;  one  a  clergyman  6i 
the  English  church,  rector  of  Birkby  and  vicar  of  Leek  in 
Yorkshire,  who  died  in  1791  ;  the  other  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  professor  of  astronomy  in  that  seminary.* 

HOOKE  (Robert),  an  eminent  English  mathematician, 
and  one  of  the  most  inventive  geniuses  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  was  son  of  Mr.  John  Hooke,  rector  of  Fresh- 
water in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  born  there  July  18,  1635. 
He  was  designed  for  the  church ;  but  being  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  and  very  subject  to  the  head-ache,  he  was  left 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius,  which  led  him  to  me- 
chanics, and  first  appeared  in  his  making  little  toys,  which 
be  did  with  wonderful  art  and  dexterity.     Seeing,  on  one 
occasion,  an  old  brass  clock  taken  to  pieces,  he  made  a 
wooden-  one  that  would  go  :  he  made  likewise  a  small  ship 
about  a  yard  long,  fitly  shaped,  masted,  and  rigged,  with 
a  contrivance  to  make  it  fire  small  guns,  as  it  was  sailing 
across  a  haven  of  some  breadth.    These  indications  led  his 
friends  to  think  of  some  trade  for  him  in  which  such  talents 
'  might  be  useful ;  and  after  his  father's  death  in  1648,  as  he 
had  also  a  turn  for  drawing,  be  was  placed  with  sir  Peter 
Lely,  but  the  smell  of  the  oil-colours  increased  his  head- 
aches, and  he  quitted  painting  in  a  very  short  time^.  After* 
wards  he  was  kindly  taken  by  Dr.  Busby  into  his  house, 
and  supported  there  while  he  attended  Westminster-school. 
Here  he  not  only  acquired  Greek  and  Latin,  together  with 
some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages, 
but  also  nuide  himself  master  of  a  good  part  of  Euclid's 
Elements ;  and  Wood  adds,  that  while  be  lived  with  Dr« 
Busby  he  '*  learned  of  his  own  accord  to  play  twenty 
lessons  on  the  organ,^  and  invented  thirty  several  ways  of 
flying ;  as  himself  and  Dr.  Wilkins  of  Wad  ham-college 
have  reported." 

*  Aiilyrey  tayt  he  bad  some  inttruc-  been  paid  ts  an  apprentice  fee  to  Lely, 

tioDfl  in  drawing  from  the  celebrati^d  but  after  he  had  been  some  time  npon 

Sam.  Cooper,  but  does  not  know  whe-  trial,  Hooke  left  him,  as  thinking  he 

tber  this  wai  before  or  after  he  went  to  could  do  all  that  waa  to  be  done,  and 

Lely.      He  gives  us  an  anecdote  of  keep  his  hundred  pounds.    When  he 

Hooke,  however,  which  is  very  charac-  went  to  Busby's  he  "  lodged  his  100/. 

teristic  of  that  sordid  regard  fur  money  with  him." — Letters  by  Eminent  Per* 

which  predominated  all  his  life.     His  sons,  1813, 3  vols.  8vo» 
Esther  left  him  lUO/.  which  was  to  have 

1  Nicholses  Bowyer.— Ruff  head's  Life  of  Pope,  4to  edit.  p.  381.  431.-«Chei« 
terfitld*s  Mtmoirii  4to,  p.  116..— BoswelPs  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
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About  1653  he  wi^nt  to  Qirist-churcbi  O^fprd^  and  in 
1655  was  introduced  to  the  philosophical  society  there; 
where,  discovering  his  mechanic  genius,  he  was  first  em- 
ployed to  assist  Dr.  Willis  in  his  operations  of  chemistry, 
and  afterwards  recommended  to  Mr.  Boyle^  whom  he  served 
many  years  in  the  same  capacity.  He  was  also  instructed 
about  this  time  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Savilian.  professor  of 
astronomy,  in  that  science ;  and  from  henceforward  distin* 
guished  himself  by  a  greater'number  of  important  inven- 
tions and  iniprovemencs  of  the  mechanic  kind,  than  any 
one  man  had  ever  discovered.  Among  these  were  several 
astronomical  instruments  for  making  observations  both  at 
sea  and  land ;  and  he  was  particularly  serviceable  to  Boyle, 
in  completing  the  air-pump.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  also 
explained  ^'  Euclid's  Elements,"  and  **  Des  Cartes^s  Philo- 
sophy,*' to  Boyle*  In  Nov.  1 662,  sir  Robert  Moray,  then 
president,  having  proposed  him  for  curator  of  experiments 
to  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  unanimously  accepted,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  Boyle  should  have  the  thanks  of  the 
society  for  dispensing  with  him  for  their  use ;  and  that  he 
should  come  and,  sit  among  them,  and  both  exhibit  every 
day  three  or  four  of  his  own  experiments,  and  take  care 
of  such  others  as  should  be  mentioned  ta  him  by  the  so- 
ciety. He  executed  this  office  so  much  to  their  satisfac* 
tioD,  that  when  that  body  was  established  by  the  royal 
charter,  his  name  was  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  first 
Domin4ted  by  the  council,  May  20,  1663;  and  he  was 
admitted  accordingly,  June  3,  with  a  peculiar  exemption 
from  all  payments.  Sept.  28  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
nominated  by  Clarendou,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  for  the 
degree  of  M.A.;  and  Oct.  19,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
repository  of  the  Royal  Society  should  be  committed  to  his 
care,  the  white  gallery  in  Gresbam-coUege  being  appointed 
for  that  use.  In  May  1664,  he  began  to  read  the.astrono* 
mical  lecture  at  Gresham  for  the  professor,  Dr.  Pope,  then 
in  Italy  ;  and  the  same  year  was  made  professor  of  mecha- 
nics to  the  Royal  Society  by  Sir  John  Cutler,  with  a  salary 
of  50/.  per  annum,  which  that  gentleman,  the  founder, 
settled  upon  him  for  life.  On  Jan.  11,  1664-5,  he  was 
elected  by  that  society  curator  of  experiments  for  life,  with 
an  additional  salary  of  30/.  per  annum  to  sir  John  Cutler's 
annuity,  settled  on  him  *^  pro  tempore :'!  and,  March  fol- 
lowing, was  elected  pi:pfessor  of  geometry  in  Gresbajn* 
eollege. 

Voi,.XVIIL  K 
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Ih  1665,  lie  publiflfaed  in  folio  his  *' Mierognphia,  or 
some  philosophical  descriptionB'of  minute  bodies,  made  bj 
tnagnifying  glasses,  with  obseirations  and  enquiries  there- 
upon f '  and  the  sariie  year,  during  the  recess  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  acceont  of  the  plague,  attended  Dr.  Wilkins 
and  other  ingenious  gentlemen  into  Surrey,  where  they 
nAde  several  experiments.  In  Sept.  1666,  he  produced 
bis  plan  for  rebuilding  the  dlty  of  London,  then  destroyed 
by  Che  great  ttte ;  which  was  approved  by  the  lord-mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen.  According  to  it,  all  tbe  chief 
streets  were  to  have  been  built  in  regular  lines ;  all  the 
«ther  cross  streets  to  have  turned  out  of  them  at  right 
angles ;  and  all  the  churches,  public  buildings,  market- 
places, &c.  to  have  been  fixed  in  proper  and  convenient 
places ;  but  die  nature  of  the  property,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  raising  funds  to  indemnify  the  landholders  who 
would  be  injured  by  this  scheme,  prevented  its  being  car- 
ried into  elocution.  The  rebuilding  of  the  city,  however, 
according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  requiring  an  able  per- 
son to  set  out  the  graulid  to  the  several  proprietors,  Hodke 
was  appoitited  one  of  the  city  surveyors,  and  OUver,  a 
glass. painter,  the  o^ber.  In  this  employment  be  acquired 
the  greatest  part  of  that  estate  of  which  be  died  possessed ; 
as  appeared  sufficiently  evident  from  a  large  iron  chest  of 
money  found  after  his  death,  locked  down  with  a  key  in  it, 
and  a  date  of  the  time,  which  shewed  that  the  contents  had 
been  so  shut  np  for  above  thirty  years,  and  seldom  dis- 
turbed, for  he  almost  starved  himself  and  all  in  his  house. 

In  166^,  He^eKus,  the  famous  astronomer  at  Dantztck, 
presented  a  copy  of  bis  *'  Cometograpbta"  to  Hooke,  in 
acknowledgment  Idr  an  handsome  compliment  which  Hooke 
had  .paid  to  him  on  account  of  his  <^  Selenogt^phia,'^  printed 
in  1647  ;  and  Hooke,  in  return^  sent  Hevelius  a  description 
of  Cbe  dioptric  telescope,  with  an  account  of  his  manner 
of  using  it,  and  recommended  it  to  him  as  preferable  to 
those  with  plain  sights.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a 
great  dispute  between  them,  noticed  in  our  account  of 
Hevelius,  in  which  many  learned  men  afterwards  en- 
gaged, and  wbicb  Hooke  so  managed,  as  to  be  uni- 
versally conderantsd,  though  it  has  since  been  agreed 
that  he  had  the  best  side  of  the  question.  In '1671  he 
attacked  sir  Isaac  Newton's  ^^  New  Theory  of  Light  and. 
Colours  */'  where,  though  he  was  forced  to  submit  in  re« 
-  spect  to  the  argument,  he  is  said  to  have  come  off  with  a 
better  reputation  than  in  the  former  insumee.     The  Royal 
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Bocta^  faaviog  begim  tbeir  meetings  nt  GreAan-coUege^ 
is  Nov.  1 674,  the  commiuoe  in  December  allowed  him  40/. 
to  erect  a  turret  over  part  of  bis  lodgings,  for  proving  his 
insiruflieots,  and  making  lutronomucal  obaervaiions ;  and 
the  yepir  following  he  pttblisbed  *^  A  Description  of  Tele-* 
scopes,  and  some  other  instruments,"  made  by  him,  with 
a  postscript,  complaining  of  some  injustice  done  him  by 
Oldenburg,  the  publisher  of  the  *^  Philosophical  Transac-r 
tions^''  in.  regard  to  his  invention  of  pendulum  watches. 
This  charge  drew  him  into  a  dispute  with  that  gentleman, 
which  ended  in  a  declaration  of  the  Kojral  Society  in  their 
secretary's  favour.  Oldenburg  dying  in  Aug.  1677,  Hooke 
was  appninted  to  supply  his  place,  and  began  to  take 
minutes  at  the  meeting  in  October,  and  pubhshed  seven 
numbers  of  the  **  Philosophical  Collections,"  which  have 
been  always  considered  as  a  part  of  the  **  Philosophical 
Transactions."  Sooq  after  this  he  grew  more  reserved  than 
formerly,  and  though  he  read  his  Cutlerian  lectures,  and 
<^en  made  experiments,  and  shewed  new  inventions  before 
the  Royal  Society,  yet  be  seldom  Jeft  any  account  of  theaa 
to  be  entered  in  their  registers,  designing,  as  he  said^  tp 
fit  them  for  himself,  and  make  them  public,  which  however 
he  never  performed.  In  1686,  when  sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Principia  were  published,  Hooke,  with  that  jealousy  which 
was  natural  to  him,  claimed  priority  respecting  the  idea 
of  gravitation.  Newton,  with  a  candour  equally  natural 
to  him,  admitted  his  claim,  but  shewed  at  the  same  time 
that  Hooke's  notion  of  gravitation  was  different  firom  his 
own,  and  that  it  did  not  coincide  with  the  phenomena^  In 
reality,  the  notion  of  gravitation  is  as  ancient  at  least  as 
the  days  of  Lucretius,  and  is  particularly  noticed  by  Kepler. 
Newton's  merit  consisted,  not  in  ascribing  the  planetary 
motions  to  gravitation,  but  in  determining  the  law  which 
gravitation  follows,  and  in  shewing  that  itei^actly  accounts 
for  all  the  planetary  phenomena,  which  no.  other  system 
does. 

In  1687,  his  brother's  daughter,  Mrs.  Grace  Hooke,  who 
had  lived  with  him  several  years,  died ;  and  he  was  ao 
affected  at  her  death,  *  that  he  hardly  ever  recovered  it,  but 
'was  observed  from  that  time  to  grow  less  active,  moK^ 
melancholy,  and,  if  possible,  more  cynical  than  ever.  '  At 
the  same  time  a  chancery«suit,  in  which  he  was  concerned 
with  sir  John  Cutler,  on  account  of  his  salary  for  'reading 
the  Cutlerian  lectures,  made  him  very  uneasy*  .«n4  ip* 

X  2 
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creased  his  disorder.  In  169 1,  he  was  employed  in  forming 
the  plan  of  the  hospital  near  Hoxton,  founded  by  Askey 
alderman  of  London^  who  appointed  archbishop  Ttllotson 
one  of  his  executors;  and  in  December  the  same  year^ 
Hooke  was  created  M.  D.  by  a  warrant  from  that  prelate. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  architect  of  Bedlam,  and 
the  College  of  Physicians.  In  July  1696,  his  chancery- 
suit,  for  sir  John  Cutler's  salary  was  determined  in  his 
favour,  to  his  inexpressible  satisfaction.  His  joy  on 
that  occasion  was  found  in  his  diary  thus  expressed : 
f <  DoiiSHLOissA ;  that  is,  Deo  Optimo  Maximo  sit  ht)nor, 
laus,  gloria,  in  ssscula  soeculorum.  Amen.  I  was  horn  on 
this  day  of  July,  1635,  and  God  has  given  me  a  new  birth : 
may  I  never  forget  his  mercies  to  me !  whilst  he  gives  me 
breath  may  I  praise  him  !''  The  same  year  an  order  was 
granted  to  him  for  repeating  most  of  his  experiments,  at 
the  expence  of  the  Royal  Society,  upon  a  promise  of  his 
finishing  the  accounts,  observations,  and  deductions  from 
them,  and  of  perfecting  the  description  of  all  the  instru- 
ments contrived  by  him,  which  his  increasing  illness  and 
general  decay  rendered  him  unable  to  perform.  For  the 
two  or  three  last  years  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  sat 
night  and  day  at  a  table,  engrossed  with  his  inventions  and 
studies,  and  never  to  have  gone  to  bed,  or  even  undressed ; 
and  in  this  wasting  condition,  and  quite  emaciated,  he  died 
March  3,  1702,  at  his  lodgings  in  Gresham-college,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Helen's  church,  Bishopsgate- street,  his 
corpse  being  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  then  in  London. 

Waller,  the  writer  of  his  life,  has  given  the  following 
character  of  him,  which,  though  not  an  amiable  one,  seems 
to  be  drawn  with  candour  and  impartiality.  He  was  in 
person  but  a  despicable  figure;  short  of  stature,  very 
crooked,  pale,  lean,  and  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  dark 
brown  hair,  very  long,  and  hanging  over  his  face,  uncut, 
and  lank.  Suitable  to  this  person,  his  temper  was  penu- 
rious, melancholy,  mistrustful,  and  jealous ;  which  qualities 
increased  upon  him  with  his  years.  He  set  out  in  his  youth 
with  a  collegiate  or  rather  a  monastic  recluseness^  and 
afterwards  led  the  life  of  a  cynical  hermit ;  scarcely  allow- 
ing himself  necessaries,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  his  fortunes  after  the  fire  in  London  *.     He  declared 

*  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  in  m  letter     tayt,  "  Dr.  Hooke  is  very  crazy ;  much 
'•  writtpn  about  tht  tilnt  of  Hooke**  deatb.     ooaoerned  for  fear  be  ebould  outlive  bit 
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8oitaetioie9»  that  he  had  a  great  project  in  his  bead  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  estate^  for  the  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  ends  and  designs  for  which 
the  Royal  Society  was  instituted ;  to  build  a  handsome 
fabric  for  the  society's  use,  with  a  library,  repository,  la* 
boratory,  and  other  conveniences  for  making  experiments ; 
and  to  found  and  endow  a  physico^mechanic  lecture  like 
that  of  sir  John  Cutler.  But  though  he  was  often  solicited 
by  his  friends  to  put  his  designs  down  in  writing,  and 
make  his  will  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  estate,  yet  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  do  it,  but  died  without  any  will 
that  could  be  found.  In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  bis 
philosophical  treasures;  when  be  first  became  known  to  the 
learned  world,  he  was  very  communicative  of  his  inventions 
and  discoveries,  but  afterwards  grew  close  and  reserved  to 
a  fault ;  alledging  for  an  excuse,  that  some  persons  chal- 
lenged his  discoveries  for  their  own,  and  took  occasion  from 
his  hints  to  perfect  what  he  had  not  finished.*  For  this 
reason  he  would  suggest  nothing,  till  he  had  timejto  perfect 
it  himself;  so  that  many  things  are  lost  which  he  affirmed 
he  knew,  though  he  was  not  supposed  to  know  every  thing 
which  he  affirmed.  For  instance,  not  many  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  told  Mr.  Wall^  and  others,  that  he  knew  a 
certain  and  infallible  method  of  discovering  the  longitude 
at  sea;  yet  it  is  evident  that  his  friends  distrusted  his 
asseveration  of  this  discovery ;  and  how  little  credit  was 
then  given  to  it  in  general,  appears  from  Waller's  own 
account.  ^  Hooke,''  says  he,  ^*  suffering  this  invention  to 
be  undiscoTered  to  the  last,  gave  some  persons  cause  to 
question,  whether  he  was  ever  the  possessor  of  it ;  and  to 
doubt  whether  whstt  in  theory  seemed  very  promising^ 
would  answer  when  put  in  practice.  Others  indeed  more 
severely  judged,  that  it*was  only  a  kind  of  boasting  in  him 
to  assert  that  which  had  not  been  performed  though  at- 
tempted by  many."  In  the  religious  part  of  his  character 
he  was  so  far  exemplary,  that  he  always  expressed  a  great 
veneration  for  the  Deity,  and  seldom  received  any  remtirk- 

estate.  He  bath  ttarred  one  old  woman  the  days  of  bit  life,  I  mean  maUiema- 

already ;  and  I  belieTe  he  will  endanger  ti^  experiments,  than  to  have  it  go  to 

himself  to  save  sixpence  for  any  thing  M^°f®  whom  he  never  saw  or  cared  for. 

be  wants."     In  another,  written  a  few  It  is  rare  that  virtoosos  die  rich,  and  it 


after  his  death.  Sir  Godfrey  says,  is  pity  they  should  if  they  were  like 

•' I  wonder  old  Dr.  Hooke  did  not  choose  Urn."     Dr.  DucarePs    MS8.   in  Mr, 

rather  to  leave  his  1  i,000/.  to  eoniinne  Nicholf 's  powestioB. 
what  be  hsd  promoted  and  stadied  all 
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ab»e  benefii  in  Mfe^  or  made  any  considerable  discovery  in 
nttture>  or  invented  any  useful  cODtrivance»  6t  fetrad  oat 
any  diffieuU  problenii  witfaout  setting  down  his  acknow- 
ledgment to  God,  as  many  places  in  bis  diary  plainly  shew* 
He  frequently  studied  the  sacred  writings  in  the  originals  { 
for  he  was  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages^  as  well 
as  with  all  the  parts  of  mathematics.  '^  To  conclude/* 
says  Waller,  *^  all  his  errors  and  blemishes  were  more  than 
lAade  amends  for  by  the  greatness  and  extent  of  his  natural 
and  acquired  parts,  and  more  than  common  if  tiot  wonder- 
ful sagacity,  in  diving  into  the  most  hidden  secrets  of 
nature,  and  in  contriving  proper  methods  of  forcing  her  to 
confess  the  troth,  by  driving  and  "pursuing  the  Proteus 
through  all  her  changes  to  her  last  and  utmost  recesses. 
There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this,  tiian  die  great  number 
of  experiments  he  made,  with  the  contrivances  for  them, 
amounting  to  some  hundreds  ;  bis  new  and  useful  instru* 
ments  and  inventions,  which  were  nutnerous  ;  his  adnfkirable 
facility  and  clearness  in  e)cplaining  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, and  demonstrating  his  assertions ;  his  happy  talent 
in  adapting  theories  to  the  phenomena  observed,  and  con- 
triving easy  and  plain,  not  pottipous  and  amosingj  e^rpe- 
riments  to  back  and  prove  those  theories ;  proceeding  from 
observations  to  theories,  and  from  theories  to  farther  trials, 
which  he  asserted  to  be  the  most  proper  method  to  succeed 
in  the  interpretation  of  hature.  For  these  bis  hi^y  qua- 
lifications  he  was  mlicfa  respected  by  the  most  learned  phi- 
losophers at  home  and  abroad ;  and  as  with  all  his  Kailures 
be  may  be  reckoned  among  the  great  men  of  the  lailt  age^ 
so,  had  he  been  free  from  them,  possibly  be  might  have 
stood  in  the  front.'* 

His  papers  being  put  by  his  friends  into  the  hands  of 
ftichard  Waller,  esq.  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  that 
gentleman  collected  such  as  he  thought  worthy  of  the  press, 
and  published  them  under  the  title  of  his  *^  Postbtimous 
Works, '*  in  1705,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  his 
life,  in  folio.  It  is  thought,  that  this  gentleman  would 
have  published,  more  of  Hookers  manuscripts,  had  he 
lived.  Mr.  Professor  Robison  of  Edinburgh,  who  ascribes 
the  invention  of  spring- watches  to  Hooke,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  of  Hookers  MSS.  that  had  been 
rescued  from  the  (ire  at  the  burning  of  Gresbam-coUege, 
and  says  that  they  are  full  of  systematic  views:  many  of 
them,    it   must  be  acknowledged,  hasty,  inaccurate,  and 
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fatile,  but  still  systematical.  Hooke  called  them  algehrat, 
and  considered  them  as  baring  a  sort  of  inventive  power, 
or  rather  as  means  of  discovering  things  upknown  by  a 
process  somewhat  similar  to  that  art  He  valued  himself 
highly  on  account  of  this  view  of  science,  which  he  thought 
peculiar  to  himself:  and  he  frequently  speaks  of  others, 
even  the  most  eminent,  as  childishly  contenting  themselves 
with  partial  views  of  thQ  corners  of  things.  He  was  like- 
wise very  apt  to  consider  other  inventors  as  encroachers  on 
his  systems,  .which  he  held  as  a  kind  of  property,  being 
seriously  determined  to  prosecute  them  all  in  their  turn, 
and  never  recollecting  that  any  new  object  immediately 
called  him  off,  and  engaged  him  for  a  while  in  the  most 
eaaer  pursuit.  His  algebras  had  giveq  him  many  signal 
helps,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  carrying  them  through  in 
every  investigation.  Stimulated  by  this  overfond  expec- 
tation, when  a  discovery  was  mentioned  to  him  he  was  too 
apt  to  think  and  to  say,  that  he  had  long  ago  invented  the 
same  thing,  when  the  truth  probably  was,  that  the  course 
of  his  systematic  thoughts  on  the  subjects  with  which  it  was 
connected  had  really  suggested  it  to  him,  with  such  viva- 
city, or  with  such  notions  of  its  importance,  as  to  jnake 
him  set  it  down  ip  his  register  iu  its  own, systematic  place, 
which  was  his  constant  practice :  but  it  was  put  out  of  bis 
mind  by  some  new  object  of  pursuit.  These  remarks  are 
part  of  a  series,  by  the  same  learned  'professor,  on  the 
merits  an4  inventions  of  Dr.  Hooke,  which  are  new,  and 
highly  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  Hooke  as  a  benefactor  to  science.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ^'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,^^  under  the 
article  Watch,  and  in  Dr.  Gleig*s  supplement  to  that 
work,  under  Hooke.  No  English  biographer  appears  to 
have  done  so  much  justice  to  our  philosopher.  * 

HOOKER,  ox  VOWELL,  (John,)  an  English  historian, 
was  born  at  Exeter,  about  the  year  1 524.  His  father  Ro- 
bert Hooker,  a  wealthy  citizen,  was  in  1529  mayor  of  that 
city.  Dr.  Moreman,  vicar  of  Menhinit  in  Cornwall,  was 
his  tutor  in  grammar,  after  which  he  studied  at  Oxford, 
but  in  what  college  Wood  was  not  able  to  discover.  Having 
left  the  University,  he  travelled  to  Germany,  and  resided 
some  lime  at  Cologn,  where  he  studied  the  law ;  and  thence 
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to  Strasburgb,  where  be  heard  the  divinity  lectures  of 
Peter  Martyr.  He  intended  also  to  have  visited  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  but  a  war  breaking  out,  he  returned  to 
England,  and,  residing  at  bis  native  city,  Exeter,  was 
elected  chamberlain  in  1554,  being  the  firs(  person  who 
held  that  office ;  and  in  1571  he  represented  Exeter  in 
parliament  He  died  in  1601,  and  W2\s  buried  in  the  catbe- 
dral  of  Exeter.  His  works  are,  1.  '^  Order  and  usage  of 
keeping  of  Parliaments  in  Ireland."  The  MS.  of  this  is 
in  Trinity-college-library,  Dublin.  He  had  been  sent  into 
Ireland  by  sir  Peter  Carew  to  negotiate  hi&  affairs  there, 
and-  was  elected  burgess  for  Athenry  in  the  parliament  of 
1568.  This  tract  is  printed  with  his  Irish  Chronicle  in 
Holinshed.  2.  <^  The  events  of  Comets,  or  blazing  stars, 
made  upon  the  sight  of  the  comet  Pagonia,  which  appeared 
in  November  and  December  1577.'*  Lond.  1^77,  8vo. 
3.  <' An  addition  to  the  Chronicles  of  Ireland  from  1546 
to  1568,"  in  the  second  volume  of  Holinshed.  4.  ^^Ca« 
talogue  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter,"  and  *<  a  Description 
of  Exeter,"  in  the  third  volume  of  Holinshed.  5.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  history  of  the  cpncjuest  of  Ireland  from  GiraU 
dus  Cambrensis,  in  the  second  volume  of  Holinshed,  and 
9ome  other  pieces  not  printed.  This  gerftlemap  was  uncl^ 
to  the  celebrated  Richard  Hoo)cer.  ^ 

HOOKER  (Richard),  an  eminent  English  divine,  and 
author  of  an  excellent  work,  entitled  "  The  Laws  of  Ec- 
clesiastical  Polity,  in  eight  books,"  was  born  at  Heavy- 
tree  near  Exeter,  about  the  end  of  March  1554.  His 
parents,  not  being  rich,  intended  him  for  a  trade ;  but  his 
schoolmaster  at  Exeter  prevailed  with  them  to  continue 
him  at  school,  assuring  them,  that  his  natural  endowments 
and  learniug  were  both  so  remarkable,  that  he  must  of 
necessity  be  taken  notice  of,  and  that  God  would  provide 
bim  some  patron  who  would  free  them  from  any  future  care 
or  charge  about  bim.  Accordingly  his  uncle  Jo^n  Hooker, 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  who  was  tfieh  cham* 
berlain  of  the  town,  began  to  notice  him ;  and  being  known 
to  Jewell,  made  a  visit  to  that  prelate  at  Salisbury  soon 
after,  and  **  besought  him  for  charity^s  sake  to  look  favour- 
ably upon  a  poor  nephew  of  his,  whom  nature  had  fitted 
for  a  scholar ;  but  the  estate  of  his  parents  was  so  narrow, 
t(iat  they  were  unable  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  learn^ 
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ing ;  and  that  the  bishop  therefore  would  become  his  pa- 
tron, and  prevent  him  fVom  being  a  tradesman,  for  he  was 
a  boy  of  remarkable  hopes/'  The  bishop  examining  into 
his  merits,  found  him  to  be  what  the  uncle  had  repre* 
sented  him,  and  took  him  immediately  under  his  protec- 
tion. He  got  him  admitted,  in  1567,  one  of  the  clerks  of 
Corpus-Christi  college  in  Oxford,  and  settled  a  pension 
on  him ;  which,  with  the  contributions  of  his  uncle,  af* 
forded  him  a  very  comfortable  subsistence.  In  1571, 
Hooker  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  patron,  together 
with  his  pension.  Providence,  however,  raised  him  up 
two  other  patrons,  in  Dr.  Cole,  then  president  of  the  coU 
lege,  and  Dr.  Edwyn  Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  York.  To  the  latter  of  these  Jewell 
had  recommended  him  so  effectually  before  his  death,  that 
though  of  Cambridge  himself,  he  immediately  resolved  to 
send  his  son  Edwyn  to  Oxford,  to  be  pupil  to  Hooker,  wtia 
yet  was  not  much  older ;  for,  said  he,  **  I  will  have  a  tutor 
for  my  son,  that  shall  teach  him  learning  by  instruction, 
and  virtue  by  example."  Hooker  had  also  another  con- 
siderable pupil,  namely,  George  Cranmer,  grand  nephew 
to  Cranmer  the  archbishop  and  martyr;  with  whom,  as 
well  as  with  Sandys,  he  cultivated  a  strict  and  lasting 
friendship.  In  1573,  he  was  chosen  scholar  of  Corpus^ 
and  in  1577,  having  taken  his  master's  degree,  was  elected 
fellow  of  his  college ;  and  about  two  years  after,  being 
well  skilled  in  the  Oriental  languages,  was  appointed  de- 
puty-professdr  of  Hebrew,  in  the  room  of  Kingsniili,  who 
was  disordered  in  bis  senses.  In  1581,  he  entered  into 
orders ;  and  soon  after,  being  appointed  to  preach  at  St. 
PauPs«cross  in  London,  was  so  unhappy  as  to  be  drawn 
into  a  most  unfortunate  marriage ;  of  which,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  circumstances  of  his  life,  we  shall 
give  the  particulars  as  they  are  related  by  Walton.  There 
was  then  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  a  house 
called  the  Shunamites  house,  set  apart  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  the  preachers  at  St  Paul's  cross,  twa 
days  before,  and  one  day  after  the  sermon.  That  bouse 
was  then  kept  by  Mr.  John  Churchman,  formerly  a  sub- 
atantial  draper  in  Watling-street,  but  now  reduced  to  po- 
verty. Walton  says,  that  Churchman  was  a  persou  of  vir- 
tue, but  that  he  cannot  say  quite  so  much  of  his  wife.  To 
this  house  Hooker  came  from  Oxford  so  wet  and  weary, 
that  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  be  able  to  perform  his 
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do^  the  Sunday  following:  Mrs.  Churcbmiuif  however, 
nursed  bim  so  well,  that  be  presently  recovered  from  the 
ill  effects  of  his  journey.     For  this  be  was  very  thankful ; 
so  much  indeed  that,  as  Walton  expresses  it,  he  thought 
himself  bound  in  conscience  to  believe  all  she  said ;  so 
the  good  man  earner  to  be  persuaded  by  her,  ''  that  ha 
bad  a  very  tender  constitution ;  and  that  it  was  best  for 
him  to  have  a  wife,  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him ;  such 
a  one  as  might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  it  more 
comfortable ;  and  such  a  one  she  could,  and  would  provide 
for  him,  if  be  thought  fit  to  marry/'     Hooker,  not  con- 
sidering *'  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light,*'    and  fearing  no 
guile,  because  he  meant  none,  gave  her  a  power  to  choose 
a  wife  for  him ;  promising,  upon  a  fair  summons,  to  return 
to  London,  and  accept  of  her  choice,  which  he  did  iu  that 
or  the  year  following.     Now,  says  VVaJton,  the  wife  pro- 
vided for  him  was  her  daughter  Joan,  who  brought  him 
neither  beauty  nor  portion ;  and  for  her  conditions,  they 
were  too  like  that  wife's  which  Solomon  compares  to  a 
dripping-boose ;  that  iS|  says  Wood,  she  was  *^  a  clownish 
silly  woman,  and  withal  a  mere  Xantippe." 

Hooker,  having  now  lost  his  fellowship  by  this  marriage, 
remained  without  preferment,   and  supported  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  till  the  latter  end  of  1584,  wbes  he  was 
presented  by  John  Cheny,  esq.  to  the  rectory  of  Drayton- 
Beauchamp,  in  Buckingbarashire,  where  be  led  an  uncom- 
fortable life  with  bis  wife  Joan  for  about  a  vear.     In  this 
situation  he  received  a  visit  from  his  friends  and  pupils 
Sandys  and  Cranmer,  who  found  him  with  a  Horace  in  his 
band,  tending  a  small  allotment  of  sheep  in  a  coaunoo 
field  ;  which  he  told  them  he  wa^  forced  to  do,  because  bis 
servant  was  gone  home  to  dine,  and  assist  his  wife  in  the 
household  business.     When  the  servant  returned  and  re- 
leased him,  his  pupils  attended  him  to  his  house,  where 
their  best  entertainment  was  his  quiet  company,  which  was 
presently  denied  them,  for  Richard  was  called  to  rock  the 
cradle,  and  the  rest  of  their  welcome  being  equally  re- 
pulsive, they  stayed  but  till  the  next  morning,  which  was 
Jong  enough  to  discover  and  pity  their  tutor's  condition. 
At  their  return  to  London,  Sandys  acquainted  his  father 
with  Hooker's  deplorable  state,  who  entered  so  heartily 
into  his  concerns,'  that  be  procured  him  to  be  made  master 
of  the  Temple  in  1385.    This,  though  a  valuable  piece  of 
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prafennent,  wwb  boiot toitabte  to  HMhar^stattfMv  w  the 
retireaiettt  of  m  Uring  in  tbe  cooBtrjr,  wbcre  he  might  be 
free  from  noise;  nor  did  beecoept  k  without  reladMioe. 
At  the  time  when  HocAer  was  ohoten  master  of  tshe  Temple^ 
ooe  Waller  Tieveiv  was  aflerooon-»loctiirer  there ;  a  man 
of  leemiDg  and  good  manners,  it  is  said^  but  ordained  by 
Ae  presbytery  of  Antwerp^  aiid  warmly  attached  lo  the 
Geneva  church  discipline  and  doctrines.  Tiravers  had 
some  hopes  of  establisbitig  these  principles  in  the  Temple, 
end  for  that  pnipose  end^voured  to  be  master  of  it ;  but 
not  succeeding,  gave  Hooker  all  tbe  opposition  be  couid 
in  his  sermons,  many  of  which  were  about  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  ceremonies  of  ihe  church ;  insomuch  that 
they  constantly  withstood  each  other  to  the  face  ^  for,  as 
somebody  said  pleasantly,  **  The  forenoon  sermon  spake 
Ctnterbuiy,  and  tbe  afternoon  Geneva."  Tbe  opposition 
became  so  visible,  and  tbe  consequences  so  dangerous, 
especially  in  that  place,  that  archbishqp  Whitgift  caused 
Travers  to  be  silenced  by  the  high  commission  court* 
Upon  that,  Travers  presented  his  supplication  to  tbe  privy- 
council,  which  being  without  effect,  he  made  it  public* 
This  obliged  Hooker  to  publish  an  answer,  which  was  in« 
scribed  to  the  archbishop,  and  procured  him  as  niuch  re* 
verence  and  respect  from  some,  as  it  did  neglect  and 
hatred  from  others.  In  order  therefore  to  undeceive  and 
win  these,  he  entered  upon  his  famous  work  '*  Of  tbe 
Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  *  ;'*  and  laid  tbe  foundation 


*  TlM  follomof  M«moir  ralmtiTt  to 
•ur  «uUior*t  <•  Ecetemttical  Mity," 
«M  dmwn  op  bf  iir  Juba  Htwkint, 
and  iMcitcd  in  a,  work  ioio  which  Uie 
adniren  of  Hooher  ware  not  very  likely 
to  look  inr  inibniiatioD,  tha  *<  Anti- 
quarian Ropenory.^  Neither  Walum, 
aaja  sir  John,  nor  biahop  Oaudcn,  nor 
soy  other  that  give  an  account  of 
Booker  aad  hit  vritiage,  make  men- 
tion of  the  particular  hooka  or  tracU 
which  suire  oocaaion  to  hit  writiQs  the 
Ecdetiattloal  Polity.  Whitgift  bad 
•fftten  an  aeewer  to  the  "  AdnooKion 
to  the  Parliament,"  and  thereby  en- 

S^  in  a  controverty  with  TlKHoat 
rtwrigbt,  the  tappoted  author  of  it. 
Hooker,  in  hit  excellent  work,  uuder- 
look  the  ddfeoce  of  our  eecletiattieal 
ettablisbnent,  agaioat  which  Cart- 
wright  appean  to  have  been  (he  most 
powerful  of  all  ita  oppopientf.    Ao« 


Gordingly,  we  find  throughout  his  work 
refereoces  to  T.  C«  lib.  p.  •)  hot 
siting  only  these  initials,  and  citing 
no  book  by  tu  proper  title,  we  are  aft 
a  loss  now  to  know  with  whom  he  was 
contending.  It  it  necesiary  therelur* 
to  state  the  oootroversy,  th«  order 
whereof  it  this  :  "  Admonition  to  the 
Parliam«*nt,  yiz.  the  6rti  and  second,'' 
in  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  without 
date  or  place}  '*  An  Answer  to  an  Ad« 
monition  to  PUrliameut,  by  John  Whit* 
gihp  D.  of  DiTtntie."  4to.  Printed  by 
Bynneman,  1573.  ^1.  <*  A  Repiie  to 
the  Answer,  by  T.  C."  4to.  No  date  or 
place.  Of  this  there  are  two  editioot, 
differing  in  the  order  •of  numhetn^ 
the  paget.  **  A  second  antwer  of 
Whitgift,"  at  mutt  be  presumed  fiom 
the  title  of  tbe  next  artiote,  and  w  pt%»^ 
bably  no  other  than  a  book  mentioned 
in  Ames's  Typ«  Aotiq.  3^9,  by   tho 
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and  plan  of  it,  whHe  be  was  at  the  Temple.    But  he  found . 
the  Temple  no  fit  place  to  finish  what  be  had  there  de* 
signed ;  and  therefore  intreated  the  archbishop  to  remove 
him  to  some  qaieter  situation  ip  the  following  letter : 

^*  My  lord,  When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which' 
was  my  college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet 
^untry  parsonage.  But  I  am  weary  of  the  noise  and  op* 
positions  of  this  place ;  and  indeed  God  and  nature  did  not 
intend  me  for  contentions,  but  for  study  and .  quietness. 
And,  my  lord,  my  particular  contests  here  with  Mr.  Tra- 
vers  have  proved  the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  good  man  ;  and  that  belief  hath  occa« 
sioned  me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his 
opinions.  And  to  satisfy  that,'  I  have  consulted  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  other  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whe- 
ther the  conscience  of  him,  and  others  of  his  judgment, 
ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by  us  as  to  alter  our  frame 
of  churcb  government,  our  manner  of  God*s  worship,  our 
praising  and  praying  to  him,  and  our  established  ceremo* 
Dies,  as  often  as  their  tender  consciences  shall  require  us. 
And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself, 
but  have  begun  a  treatise,  in  which  I  intend  the  satisfac- 

title  of  a  *<  Defence  of  the  Aoiwer  to  question  U  of  the  enUiority  of  a  man 

tbe  Admonition,*'  1574,  fo^.  Printed  by  &c.»  Eccl.  Pot.  Edit.  1688,  p.  117,  ie 

BynoemaD.    S»  *'  A  second  repiie  of  to  be  fonnd  in  p.  85  of  one  editioo,  and 

Caitwright  against  Wbttgift's  second  in  p.  13  of  tbe  oCber.    In  Ames,  p. 

Answer,"    1575,    4to.    No  plsce.    3.  329,  is  tbis  article,  vbich  seems  to  b« 

"  Tbe  rest  of  tbe  second  Repiie  of  a  collateral  branch  of  tbe  controversy, 

Cartwright  against  Wbitgift's  second  «  A  Defence  of  tbe  Bcolesiastical  Re* 

Answer,"  1577,  4to.  No  placet  giment  of  England  delbced  by  T.  C.  in 

Upon  a  reference  to  tbese  seTeral  bis  Repiie  against  D.  Wbitgift,  D.  D.'* 

pnblteations  of  Cartwrigbt,  and  a  care-  1574.  l2mo.    It  does  noi  here  appear 

fill  •xammation  of  snndry  passages  that  tbis  defence  is  of  Wbitgift's  writing* 

cited  from  him   by  Hooker,  it- most  yet  it  has  tbe  name  of  his  printert 

•rideotly  appears,    that  by  **  T.  C.  Bynneman.  Fuller,  in  hiK  Cbnrch  Bis* 

Lib.  I."  is  meant  No.  1,  as  above  de-  tory.  Book  IX.  108,  gives  an  aoooont 

scribed ;  by  T.  C.  Lib.  8,"   is  meant  of  Cariwrigfat,  and  of  bis  dispute  with 

No.  8 ;  and  by,*<  T.  C.  Lib.  3,**  No.  3.  Whitgift,  which  is  very  erroneous  |  for 

But  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  tbe  he  makes  it  to  end  at  Whitgilt*s  De* 

references  to  Lib.  1 ,  agree  but  with  one  fSence  of  bis  Answer ;   nay,  be  goee 

edition  of  it,  namely,  that  which  has  further,  and  assigns  reasons  for  CarU 

(be  **  Table  of  the  principal  Poyntes"  wright*s  silence.    The  truth  is,  be  was 

at  tbe  beginning  nod  net  at  tbe  end,  not  silent  till  long  after,  but  oontmned 

as  tbe  other  has.    Xbe  difference  be-  the  dispute  in  the  Tracts  No.  8  and  3» 

tween  them  is,  that  in  tbe  former  the  above  noted.    Tbe  relation  of  tbe  con* 

numbers  of  tbe  pages  commence  wHh  tiwversy  by  Neal,  in  his  **  History  of 

the  **  Address  to  tbe  Chiueh  of  Eog-  tbe  Partuns,'*  vol.  L  8S5,  et  seq«  if 

land,"  in  the  laittT  with  the  book  it*  very  iair  and  accurate.    Antiquaona 

self;  so  that  to  give  one  instance  of  Repertory,  vol.  II L  p.  13S» 
diffepenoei  this  peasnge,  •*  When  the 
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tion  of  others^  by  a  demdDfttntioD  of  the  reasooaUaneM 
of  our  laws  of  ecoleaiastical.  polity.  But,  my  lord^  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  finish  what  I  have  begun^  unless  I  be  re** 
moved  into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where  I  may  see  God's 
blessings  spring  out  of  my  modier  earth,  and  eat  my  own 
bread  in  peace  and  privacy ;  a  place  where  I  may  without 
disturbance  meditate  my  approaching  mortalityi  and  that 
great  account  which  all  flesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to 
the  God  of  all  spiriu.'* 

Upon  this  application,  he  was  presented  in  1591  to  the 
rectory  of  Boscomb,  in  Wiltshire;   and  July  the  same 
year,  to  the  prebend  of  Nether**  Haven,  in  the  church  of 
Sarum,  of  which  he  was  also  made  sub^dean.    At  Bosoomb 
he  finished  foot  books,  which  were  entered  into  the  re- 
gt8ter«book  at  Staiioners^-hall,  in  March   1592,  but  not 
printed  till  1594«     In  1595  he  quitted  Boscomb,  and  was 
presented  ty  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop's- 
Bourne,  in  Kent,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.     In  this  place  he  composed  the  fifth  book  of  his  "  Ec* 
clesiastical  Polity,''  which  was  dedicated  to  the  archbishop, 
and  published  by  itself  in  1597.     He  finished  there  the 
6thi  7  th,  and  8th  books  of  that  learned  work ;  but  who* 
ther  we  have  them  genuine,  and  as  left  by  himself,  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  dispute.     Dr.  Zouch,  however, 
seems  to  have  advanced  almost  unanswerable  arguments 
against  their  being  directly  from  the  pen  of, Hooker.   Some 
time  after,  he  caught  cold  in  a  passage  by  water  between 
Xiondoh  and  Gravesend,  which  drew  upon  him  an  illness 
that  put  an  end  to  bis  life  when  be  was  only  in  his  forty- 
seventh  year.     He  died  Nov.  2,  1600.     His  illness  was 
severe  and  lingering ;  he  continued,  notwithstanding,  his 
studies  to  the  last.     He  strove  particularly  to  finish  his 
'^  Ecclesiastical  Polity,''  and  said  often  to  a  friend  who 
visited  him  daily,  that  ^*  he  did  not  beg  a  long  life  of  God 
for  any  other  reason,  but  to  live  to  finish  the  three  re- 
maining books  of  Polity  ;  and  then.  Lord,  let  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,"  which  was  his  usual  expression.     A  few 
4ays  before  his  death,  bis  bouse  was  robbed.;  of  which 
having  notice,  be  asked,  '^  are  my  bool<s  and  written  pa- 
pers safe  ?"  And  being  answered  that  they  were,  **  then," 
said  he,  ^^  it  matters  not,  for  no  other  loss  can  trouble 


me." 


But  whatever  value  Hooker  himself  might  put  upon  his 
books  of  **  Ecclesiastical  .Polity,"  be  could   not  in  that 
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ratpecrexceed  the  esdniftte  which  has  b«en  forai«d  by  the 
general  judgment  of  mankind,  widi  the  eiception  only  of 
-Sie  enemies  of  oar  church  establisbment  Thia  wotk  bai 
ever  been  admired  for  soundness  of  reasoning,  and  prodi* 
gious  extent  of  learning ;  and  the  author  has  universally 
acquired  from  it  the  honourable  titles  of  *^  the  judicious^^ 
and  *'  the  learned/'  When  James  I.  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  be  is  said  to  have  asked  Whitgift  for  his  frien4 
Mr.  Hooker,  flPom  whose  books  of  **  Ecclesiastical  Poiity*^ 
he  had  so  much  profited;  and  being  informed  by  the  arch- 
bii^p  that  he  died  a  year  before  the  queen,  he  expressed 
the  greatest  disappointment,  and  the  deepest  conoemr 
Chlaries  I.  it  is  well  known,  earnestly  recommended  the 
TeadiDg  of  Hookei^s  books  to  his  son  ;  and  they  have  ever 
aince  been  held  in  the  highest  veneration  and  esteem  by 
all.  An  anecdote  is  preserved  by  the  writer  of  his  life^ 
whicbp  if  true,  shews  that  his  fame  was  by  no  means  con* 
fined  to  his  own  country,  but  reached  even  the. ears  of  the 
pope  himself.  Cardinal  Alen  and  Dr.  Stapleton,  though 
both  in  luly  when  his  books  were  published,  were  yet  so 
affected  with  the  fame  of  them,  that  they  contrived  to  have 
th^m  sent  for;  and  after  reading  them,  are  said  to  have 
told  the  pope,  then  Clement  VIII.  that  ^'  though  his  bo* 
liness  had  not  yet  met  with  an  English  book,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  whose  writer  deserved  the  name  of  an  au' 
thor,  yet  there  now  appeared  a  wonder  to  them,  and  so 
they  did  not  doubt  it  would  appear  to  his  holiness,  if  it 
was  in  Latin ;  which  was,  that  ^  a  pure  obscure  English 
priest  had  written  four  such  books  of  law  and  church  po- 
lity, in  so  majestic  a  style,  and  with  "such  clear  demon- 
strations of  reason,*  ttiat  in  all  their  readings  they  had  not 
met'wiih  any  thing  that  exceeded  him/'  This  begetting 
in  the  pope  a  desire  to  know  the  contents,  Stapleton  read 
to  him  the  first  book  in  Latin  ;  upon  which  the  pope  said, 
**  there  is  no  learning  that  this  man  hath  not  searched  into; 
nothing  too  hard  for  his  understanding.  This  man  indeed 
deserves  the  name  of  an  author.  His  books  will  get  re- 
verence by  age ;  for  there  is  in  them  such  seeds  of  eter* 
nity,  that  if  the  rest  be  like  this,  they  shall  continue  till 
the  last  -fire  shall  devour  all  learning  ;*'  all  which,  whether 
the  pope  said  it  or  no,  we  take  to  be  strictly  true. 

Dr.  Gauden  published  Hooker's  «' Works,''  1662,  fol. 
with  a  life,  in  which  there  are  some  inaccuracies.  A  se- 
coud  edition,  with  Hooker^s  Life  by  Walton,  appeared  in 
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1666,  fcH.  reprinted  in  167^,  t692,  and  1723;  wUdhlMt 
fome  oalt  <^  tbe  best  edition.*'  A  mpre  ooNMDodious  one 
for  o^  wu  printed  m^  Oxford,  1793,  3  i^s.  Svo.  It  is 
needieu  to  add  how  much  Walton'^  Life  of  Hooker  has 
heen  impfoved  in  Zoueh's  edition  of  those  yaluable  me- 
moriak.  HoolBer^s  other  worics,  published  8e|>a(Fately, 
were,  !•  ^  Answer  to  the  Suppltcation  that  Mr.  Tnivers 
made  lo  tbe  Council,**  Oxon.  1612,  4to.  2.  '<  A  teamed 
^KiConrse  of  Jostlftcatiou,  Works,  and  how  the  fonndation 
4>f  Faith  19  ofertbrown,  on  Habak.  i.  4.**  ibid.  1612,  '4to. 
3.  ^  A  learned  Sermon  on  the  nature  of  Pride,  on  Habak, 
ii.  4.**  ibid.  1612,  4to.  4.  **  A  Remedy  against  Sorrow 
and  Fear,  delivered  in  a  funeral  sermon  on  John  xiv.  27.*' 
ibid.  1612,  4to.  5.  **  A  learned  aud  comfortable  Sermon 
of  the  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  Faith  in  the  elect ;  es* 
pecially  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk*s  faith,'*  ibid.  1612,  4to. 
6.  *^  Two  Sermons  upon  part  of  Jude's  Epistles,"  ibid. 
1613,  4to.  These  Sermons  were  originally  published  by 
Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  with  **  Wickliff^s  Wicket,*'  and  aflter- 
wards  reprinted  without  that  tract,  and  met  with  a  very 
welcome  reception  from  the  public.  7.  '*  A  Discovery  of 
the  causes  of  these  Contentions  touching  Church-govern* 
ment,  out  of  the  fragments  of  Richard  Hooker,**  published 
in  1641,  along  with  a  wort  entitled  *^  A  Sununarie  View 
of  the  government  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
whereby  the  episcopal  government  of  Christ's  church  is 
yindicated,**  out  of  the  rude  draughts  of  Launcelot  An- 
drews, late  bishop  of  Winchester.  $.  ^  Three  treatises 
inserted  in  a  work  edited  by  bishop  Sanderson,  and  en* 
titled  '<  Clavi  Trabales,**  on  the  king's  power  in  matters  of 
religion,  in  the  advancement  of  bishops,  &c.  Dr.  Zouch. 
mentions  as  a  publication  of  great  merit,  ^^  A  faithful 
abridgment  of  the  Works  of  Hooker,  with  an  account  of 
bis  life  :  by  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England,"  London, 
1705.* 

HOOKER  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  divine  of  New  Eng* 
land,  whose  works  frequently  occur  in  our  public- libraries, 
and  may  render  their  author  the  object  of  curiosity,  was 
born  at  Marfield,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1586,  andwas  edu- 
cated at  Emanuel-college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow.     On  his  leaving  the  univeniity,  he  preached 

1  Life  bj  Walton.— Biog.  Brit^Prioce't  Worthies  of  JDevon.— *NeaI't  P«- 
ritBot,  ite,  fce. 
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occfwioQuUy  for  some  time  id  Loodon,  but  in  1626  wa» 
cbpsen  lecturer  and  asvistant  to  a  clergyman  at  Cbelms- 
fordy  where  he  officiated  with  great  reputation,  until  si- 
lenced for  non^conformity  by  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Lon« 
don.  On  this  occasion  fortyrseven  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy  sent  a  petition  to  the  bishop,  attesting  his  ortho- 
doxy and  peaceable  disposition.  But  this  had  no  effect; 
and  eyen  when  Mr*  Hooker  set  up  a  grammar-school  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  (Chalmsford,  be  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  high  commission  court,  which  determined,  him 
to  go  to,  Holland,  where  he  preached  for  two  or  ^ree 
years,  and  in  1633  went  to  New-England,  and.  became 
pastor  of  thie  chifrch  of  Hertford,  in  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, and  from  bis  pious  services  and  usefulness,  was 
called  the  father  of  that  colony.  He  died  July  7,  1647. 
Among  his  works  are,  1.  *^  An  exposition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,"  Lond.  1645,  4to.  2.  "  The  S'aint*s  Guide,'* 
ibid.  I645j  12mo.  3.  **  A  Survey  of  the  Sumoie  of  Church 
Discipline,  wherein  the  way  of  the  churches  of  New  Eng« 
land  is  warranted)''  ibid.  1648,  4to.  4.  ^^  The  Covenant 
of  Grace  opened  in  several  Sermons,^'  ibid.  1649,  4to. 
5.  "  Tbe  Sainu;  Dignity  and  Duty,"  ibid.  1651,  4to.' 

HOOLE  (Charles),  a  schoolmaster  of  very  consider^- 
able  note  in  his  d»y,  and  the  publisher  of  sooie  school-' 
books  not  yet  out  of  use,  was  born  at  Wakefield,  in  York- 
shire, in  1610,  and  educated. at  the  free-school  there.  At 
the  age  of  eighteerv years,  by  the  advice  of  his  kinsman 
Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he 
was  sent  to  Lincoln -college,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a 
proficient  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  in  phi- 
losophy. After  he  had  taken  one  degree  in  arts,  he  en- 
tered into  orders,  retired  to  Lincolnshire  for  a  time,  and 
was  appointed  master  of  the  free-scbool  at  Rotheram,  in 
Yorkshire.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  went  |o 
London,  and  by  the  invitation  of  some  of  the  citizens,  bov 
taught  a  private  school,  first  near  Red-cross  street,  and 
.afterwards  in  Token-house  garden,  in  Lothbury.  About 
the  restoration,  he  was  invited  into  .Monmouthshire  ;  but 
the  prpmises  made  to  induce  him  to  go  there  not  being 
answered,  be  returned  to  London,  and  was  taken  under 
the  protection  of  bis  relation  bishop  Sanderson,  who  gave 
him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.     About  that  time 

1  K«al'f  IjUft.  •£  N«w  EngUad.— Bodleian  sod  Brit.  Museum  Cat«loga«9v  • 
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he  became  rector  of  Stock,  near  Billericayy  in  Esser^ 
where  be  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  1666.  He  published^ 
'*  PuerileB  confabnlatiunculse  ;'*  **  Aditus  faciiis  ad  linguanl 
Latinam;'^  ^<  Corderios's  Colloquies  f'  **  Rudiments  of  the 
Latin  Grammar;'*  ^*  Ei:amination  of  the  Common  Acci- 
dence," and  in  all,  above  twenty  little  books  of  this  kind| 
many  of  which  were  adopted  in  schools,  and  reprinted 
again  and  again  for  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  and 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

HOOLE  (John),  a  dramatic  poet  and  translator,  wa^ 
the  son  of  Samuel  Hoole,  of  London,  watch-maker,    by 
Sarah  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  James  Drury,  a  clock- 
maker,  whose  family  came  from  Warwickshire.     He  was 
born  in  Moorfields,  in  December  1727,  and  received  part 
'of  his  early  instruction  from  his  uncle,  a  taylor,  who  lived 
in  Grub-street*.      He  was  afterwards  sent  to  a  private 
boarding-school  in  Hertfordshire,  kept  by  Mr.  James  Ben* 
net,    the  publisher  of  Roger  Ascham's  works,  where  he 
acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Greek.     His  father, 
who  bad  carried  on  the  business  of  watch-making  to  con- 
siderable advantage,   in  consequence  of  some  newly*in- 
▼ented  machinery  of  his  own  construction,  wished  to  have 
his  son  brought  up  to  his  own  trade,  but  his  being  ex- 
tremely neaf-sighted  proved  an  insuperable  objection,  and 
therefore,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk 
in  the  East-India-house,  in  the  accountant's  office.  *  At 
this  time,  as  he  often  accompanied  his  father  to  the  theatre^' 
who  had  access  behind  the  scenes,  and  assisted  in  con- 
structing some  of  the  pantomime  scenery,  he  contracted 
a   fondness  for  this  amusement  which  might  have  been 
fetal  to  him,  for  he  had  no  qualifications  for  the  stage,  had 
not  his  father  prevented  him.     He  employed  his  leisure 
hours,  therefore,  more  profitably,  in  improving  himself  in 
the  Latin,  and  especially  the  Italian  tongue,  which  last 
he  studied  with  a  view  to  be  able  to  read  in  the  original 
bis  iavourite  Ariosto,  of  whom,  when  a  boy,  he  became 
enamoured  by  reading  the  "  Orlando  Furioso^'  in  sir  John 
Harrington's  old  translation.  / 

From  admiring  he  proceeded  to  translate  this  poet,  but 
laid  this  task  aside  for  some  time,  to  execute  a  translation 

>  Alb.  Ov.  Tol.  It. 

*  When  tbts  little  circnnvtance  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hoole  t^  Dr.  Joboson^ 
tbe  latter  said,  smiling,  <*  Sir,  yon  have  been  reguMtf  e^lucated.'*  * 

Vol.  XVIU.  L 
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of  Tasso^s  ^*  Jerusalem  Deliyeredi**  wbicb  he  begsn  in 
}TSS,  and  printed  in  K761  a  specimeu  for  the  pernsal  of 
his  friends,  who  probikbly  encouraged  bim  to  proceed,  a» 
in  1763  be  published  the  whole,  and  was  pemitted  to  de- 
dicate and  present  it  at  court  to  tbe  queen.  The  dedica« 
tion  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson.  This  was  Mr.  Hoole's 
fir»t  avowed  production,  but  he  had  before  printed  a  few 
poetical  essays  wkb^ut  hi»  name,  and  a  Monody  on  tbe 
death  of  Mrs.  Woffington,  which  is  in  Pearch\s  collection. 
In  1767  be  published  two  volumes  of  the  dramas  of  Metas- 
tatyio,  consisting  of  six  pieces,  a  copy  of  which  he  trans* 
uiitted  to  tbe  author,  who  wrote  a  very  elegant  letter  ta 
him.  His  own  dramas  were,  "Cyrus,"  1768;  "Timan- 
tbes,"  1770;  and  '^  Cleonice/'  1775;  none  of  wbicb  bad 
success  on  the  stage. 

.  In  1773,  tbe  first  volume  of  bis  "  Orlando  Forioso"  ap-* 
peared,  and  was  favourably  received,  but  the  farther  pro- 
secution of  the  work  was  interrupted  by  his  appointment 
to  the  ofiice  of  auditor  of  Indian  accounts  to  the  East  India 
company,  wbicb  occupied  much  of  bis  time  and  attention* 
Reiurning  again,  however,  to  his  task,  he  completed  tbe 
**  Orlando  Furioso*'  in  1783,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  In  1785  he 
wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  Mr.  Scott,  the  poet  of  Amwell^ 
with  whom  he  bad  become  acquainted  in  1757,  by  mar- 
rying a  quaker  lady,  Susannah  Smith,  of  Bishop  Stortford. 
About  tbe  end  of  1783  be  resigned  bis.  employment  in  the 
India-house,  after  a  service  of  nearly  forty-two  years;  arnd 
in  April  1786  retired  with  his  wife  and  son,  the  rev.  Sa<^ 
ouiel  Hoole,  to  tbe  parsonage-house  of  Abinger,  near 
Dorking.  Here,  adverting  to  the  objections  which  had 
been  made  to  the  length  and  perplexity  of  Ariosto^s  poem,, 
he  published  ^^  The  Orlando,  reduced  to  twenty-four  books^ 
the  narrative  connected,  and  the  stories  disposed  in  a  re- 
gular series,**  1791,  2  vols.  8vo;  but  this  has  not  prevented 
'the  republication  of  his  former  edition,  which^  with  all  ita 
imperfections,  conveys  the  troest  idea  of  the  tedious  and 
extravagant  originaL  lu  1792  he  gave  to  tbe  English 
public  Tasso's  juvenile  poem  of  ^<  Rinalda*^  His  last  pro- 
duction was  a  more  complete  collection  of  Metastasio^s 
*'  Dramas  and  other  Poems*'  in  3  vols.  8vo.  In  this,  if  we 
mutake  not,  Mr.  Hoole  has  displayed  more  poetical  energy 
and  variety  than  in  hid  translations  of  Tasso  and  Arioe»to, 
in  which  his  chief  merit  is  smooth  versification,  and  bis 
defect  a  want  of  variety  in  his  bannooy*    Mr.  Hoole 
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dksd  9t  Dorking,  Aug.  2,  1 803,  leaving  th€l  r^ntation  o^ 
an  amiable  and  estimable  man  in  his  private  cbaractefr^  a 
man  of  taste,  and  a  good  scholar.  He  lived  much  in  hK-* 
hits  of  friendship  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  attended  that 
eminent  man  in  his  last  illness,  of  which  he  left  an  ttt« 
teresting  diary.  * 

HOOPER  (Dn  George),  an  eminent  English  divine^ 
son  of  George  Hooper,  gent,  was  bom  at  Grimley,  in 
Worcestershire,  Nov.  18,  1640,  and  educated  in  grammar 
and  classical  learning  first  at  St.  PauPs,  and  afterwards  at 
We8tminster*school,  where  he  was  a  king's  scholar.  From 
thence  he  was  elected  to  Christ-church  in  Oirford,  in  1657^' 
where  he  took  his  degrees  at 'the  regular  times  ;  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  his  contemporaries  by  his  supe** 
rior  knowledge  in.  philosophy,  mathematics,  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  and  the  oriental  languages,  in  which 
last  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Pocock.  In  1672  h^  became 
chaplain  to  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  collated 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Havant,.  in  Hampshire,  which,  the 
situation  being  unhealthy,  he  resigned  for  the  rectory  of 
East  Woodhay,  in  the  same  county.  In  July  1673  he 
took  the  degree  of  3.  D.  and  not  long  afterwards  became 
chaplain  to  archbishop  Sheldon,  who  begged  that  iatoar 
of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  who  in  1675  gave  hnn 
the  rectory  of  Lambeth,  and  afterwards  the  preceAtorship 
of  Exeter.  In  1677  he  commenced  D.  D.  and  the  same 
year,  being  made  almoner  to  the  princess  of  Orange  be 
went  over  to  Holland,  where,  at  the  request  of  her  royal 
highness,  he  regulated  her  chapel  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  church  of  England.  After  one  yearns  attendance, 
he  repassed  the  sea,  in  order  to  complete  his  marriage  to 
Abigail,  daughter  of  Richard  Guildford,  gent,  the  treaty 
for  which  had  been  set  on  foot  before  his  departure.  He 
then  went  back  to  her  highness,  who  had  obtained  a  pro* 
mise  from  him  to  that  purpose ;  but,  after  a  stay  of  about 
eight  months,  she  consented  to  let  him  return  home.  In 
1680  he  is  said  to  have  been  offered  the  divinity- profes* 
sorship  at  Oxford,  but  the  succession  to  that  chair  had 
been  secured  to  Dr.  Jane.  About  the  same  time,  however, 
Br.  Ht}oper  was  made  king's  chaplain.  In  1685,  by  the 
king's  command,  he  attended  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and 

1  Kvropean  Maf?.  for  1792.— Biog.  Di«iD.--Q«ut.  Mag.  voK  Uami«-»Ki* 
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^{^d  ip^b  fff e  e^nvi^rii^n  with  bico  in  the  Tower,  botb 
^e  evening  before,  wi  tb^  day  of  hU  execution,  on 
vl^icb,  .ibf^t  upbappy  noblemm  assured  him  .^^  be  bad  vmdm 
J^is  p^cp  with  Qodi»*'  the  nature  of  ;ivhich  persuasion  Div 
lilopper  solpn^nlj?  entreated  bioi  t^  consider  well,  and  then 
waited  on  him  in  his  last  moments.  The  following  yeat' 
^e  took  a  share  in  the  popish  controversy,  and  wrote  a 
t^f  atise,  wJbich  will  be  mentioned  presently  with  his  works. 
In.  1691,  b^  succeeded  Dr.  Sharp  in  the  deanery  of  Can- 
terbury. As  he  never  made  the  least  application  for  pre* 
ferment,  queen  Mary  surprised  him  with  this  offer,  when 
t^o  kii\g  hier  busbaud  was  absent  in  Holland.  With  a  dis- 
iixtj&restedness  not  very  common,  he  now  proposed  to  re-- 
sign, either  of  his  livings,  but  the  queen  observed  that 
V  though  the  king  and  she  never  gave  two  livings  to  one 
qis^n,  yet  tbey  never  took  them  away,*'  and  ordered  him 
t9,  k/eep  both,  However,  be  resigned  the  rectory  of  Wood- 
b|iy-  He.  waa  made  chaplain  to  their  majesties  the  same 
y^SMT.  Ii^  1698,  when  a  preceptor  was  chosen  for  the  duke 
of  Qloucester,  though  both  the  royal  parents  of  that  prince 
pressed  earnestly  to  have  Hooper,  and  no  objection  was 
ever  made  against  him,  yet  the  king  u^ed  bishop  Burnet 
£pr  that  service.  In  1701,  he  was  chosen  prolocutor  to 
t)ie  lo>wer  house  of  convocation ;  and  the  same  year  waa 
offered  the  primacy  of  Ireland  by  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
then  lord -lieutenant,  which  he  declined.  In  May  1703, 
be  wja3  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph.  This  he 
aiCicepted,  though  against  bis  inclination  :  on  this  occasion 
be  resigned  Lambetb,  but  retained  his  other  preferments 
wil'b  ibjis  bishopric,  in  which,  indeed,  he  continued  but 
9i  few  mpnths,  and  on  that  account  he  generously  refused 
tbe  usual  mortuaries  or  pensions,  then  so  great  a  burthen 
to  the  clergy  of  Wales,  saying  ^*  They  should  never  pay 
so  dear  for  the  sight  of  him."  In  March  following,  being 
translated  to  the  bishppric  of  Bath  and.  Wells,  be  ear- 
kiestly  requested  her  majesty  to  dispense  with  die  order, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  sudden  charge  of  such  a  trans<» 
Itition,  as  well  as  a  reluctance  to  remove,  but  also  in  re^ 
gard  to  his  friend  Dr.  Ken,  the  deprived  bishop  of  that 
place,  for'  whom  he  begged  tbe  bishopric.  The  queen 
readily  complied  with  Hooper^s  request;  but  tbe  offer, 
being  declined  by  Ken,  Hooper  at  his  importunity  yielded 
to  become  bis  successor.  He  now  relinquished  the  deanery 
of  Canterbury,  but  wished  to  have  retained  the  precentor- 
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^ip  of  Exeter  in  cmnmtndwnif  solely  for  tke  use  of  Dr. 
Ken.  But  tbis  was  not  agreeable  to  Dr.  Trelawney,  bi- 
shop of  Exeter.  His  intention,  however,  was  supplied  by 
tbe  bounty  of  the  queen,  who  confeited  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  200/.  on  the  deprived  prelate.  In  1705,  bishop 
Hooper  distinguished  himself  in  the  debate  on  the  danger 
of  the  churchy  which,  with  many  other  pei^ons,  he  ap- 
prehended to  be  more  than  imaginary.  His  observation 
was  candid ;  he  complained  with  justice  of  that  invidious 
distinction  which  the  terms  high  church  and  low  church  oc- 
casioned, and  of  that  enmity  which  they  tended  to  pro- 
duce. '  In  the  debate  in  1706,  he  spoke  against  the  unioh 
between  England  and  Scotland,  but  grounded  his  argtf- 
ments  on  fears  which  have  not  been  reali2ed.  In  1709-10, 
when  the  articles  of  Sachevereli's  impeachment  wer^ 
debated,  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  that  divine,  and  en- 
tered bis  protest  against  the  vote,  which  he  could  not 
prevent. 

But,  whatever  were  his  poKtieal  opiftioBs^  bis  prudent, 
courteous,  and  liberal  behaviour  in  his  diocese,  secured 
the  esteem  both  of  the  laity  and  clergy.  To  the  latter  his 
was  a  faithful  friend.  For  while  he  confined  his  prefer- 
meats  to  those  of  his  own  diocese,  his  disposal  of  thdm 
was  judicious  and  dismterested.  The  modest  were  ofteh 
dignified  without  any  expectation,  aUd  the  diligent  were 
always  advanced  witlK>ut  the  least  solicitation.  His  regi!i^ 
lation  also  in  official  proceedings  was  so  consfMcuous,  thai; 
^'  no  tedious  formalities  protracted  Business,  no  iuiperious 
officers  insulted  the  clergy."  The  regard  which  he  ex- 
perienced, inseparably  attached  him  to  \h\i  diocese,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
see  of  London  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Compton>  or  that  of 
York  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sharp. 

Having  presided  over  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  ^Verity- 
three  years  and  six  months,  and  having  nearly  attained  to 
the  great  age  of  eighty-seven,  he  died  at  Bariiley,  in  So- 
mersetshire, whither  he  sometimes  retired,  Sept.  6,  1727. 
His  remains  were  interred,  at  his  own  request,  in  the  ca- 
thedral'of  Wells,  under  a  marble  monument  with  a  ILiitin 
inscription,  and  adjoining  to  it  is  a  monument  with  an  in* 
seriptfoti  to  ibbe  memory  of  his  wife,  Who  died  the  year  be- 
fefe.him;'  By^this  lady  he  had  nine  diildren,  one  of  whonk 
0iify>  a  daughter^  survived  him,  then  the  widow  of 
Prowse^  esq«  • 
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It  had  been  observed  of  diis  prelate  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Busby,  '^that  he  was  the  best  scholar,  the  finest  gen- 
tleman, and  would  make  the  completest  bishop  that  ever 
was  educated  at  Westminster-school;^*  and  Dr.  Coney^ 
who  knew  the  bishop  well,  has  proved  this  testimony  to 
have  been  just  in  every  respect.  Bishops  Burnet  and  At- 
tisrbury  are  the  only  writers  of  any  note  who  have  spoken^ 
evidently  from  prejudice,  against  him,  as  an  ambitious 
man,  a  charge  which  the  history  of  his  promotions  amply 
refutes. 

Besides  eight  sermons,  he  published  several  books  in 
kis  life-time,  and  left  several  MSS.  behind  him,  some  of 
which  he  permitted  to  be  printed.    The  following  is  a  ca- 
talogue of  both:  1.  '^  The  Church  of  England  free  from 
the  imputation  of  Popery,*'  1682.    ^.  ^' A  fair  and  me- 
tbcKlicai  Discussion  of  the  first  and  great  Controversy  be^ 
tween  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
concerning  the  Infallible  Guide :    in  three  Discourses." 
.The  first  two  of  these  were  licensed  by  Dr.  Morrice^  in 
1687,  but  the  last  was  never  printed.  3.  <<  The  Parson's  case 
under  the  present  Land-Tax,  recommended  in  a  Letter  to 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,'*  1689.     4.  *^  A 
Discourse  concerning  Lent,  in  two  Parts.     The  first,  an 
historical  account  of  its  observation  :  the  second,  an  essay 
concerning  its  original.    This  subdivided  into  two  repar- 
titions, whereof  the  first  is  preparatory,  and  shews  that 
most  of  our  Christian  ordinances  are  derived  from  the 
Jews ;  and  the  second  conjectures,  that  Lent  is  of  the  same 
prigiofil,*'  1694.    5.  A  paper  in  the  **  Philosophical  Trans** 
actions"  for  Oct.  1699,  entitled  ^  A  Calculation  of  the 
Credibility  of  Human  Testimony."     6.  ^^  New  Danger  of 
Presbytery,"  1737,     7.  ^^  Marks  of  a  defenceless  Cause." 
8.  *<  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  lower  House 
of  Convocation  from  Feb.  10,  1700,  to  June  25,  1701^  vin- 
idicated."     9.  ^^  De  Valentinianorum  Hasresi  conjectural, 
quibus   illius  origo  ex  JEgyptiaca  tbeologia  deducitur," 
171 1.    10.  *^  An  Inquiry  into  the  «tate  of  the  ancient  Mea« 
suresy  the  Attic^  the  Roman,  and  especially  the  Jewish. 
With  an  Appendix  concerning  our  old  Englisl^  money  and 
measures  of  content,"  1721.     ll.^'De  Patriarchse  Jacobi 
Benedictione  Gen.  49,  jBonjecturv,"  published  by  the  rev* 
f}r.  Haoty  afterwards  the  Hebrew  professor,  with  a  pre* 
face  and  notes^  according  to  the  bishop's  directions  to  the 
^ditovp  a  little  before  bis  death.    The  MSS.  before  meni 
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tlioned  are  (he  two  fetlowink:  1.  ^'  A  Latin  Sermon^ 
|>feached  in  1672,  ^^en  be  took  the  degree  of  B.  D. ;  ^mi^ 
2.  ^^  A  Latin  Tract  on  Divorce/'  A  beautiAil  edition  of 
his  whole  works  was  pmted  at  Oxford^  1757^  foKo,  l)y  the 
above  Dr.  Himt.^ 

HOOPER,  or  UOPCIR  <Johk},  an  eminent  prelate  and 
4nartyr,  was  bom  ia  Sofnersecsbm,  in  1495,  and  entered 
•of  MertoD  college,  Oxford,  in  1514,  under  the  tnitionof 
bis  uncle  John  Hocf)er,  «  fellow  of  that  house.  In  1518 
^e  was  admitted  B.  A. ;  tbe  only  degree  he  took  in  this 
^university*  It  ns 'supposed  that  he  afterwards -became  one 
of  the^number  of  Cistercians,  or  white  monks,  and  conti- 
nued some  years,  until,  becoming  averse  to  a  monastic  life, 
be  'returned  to  Oxford,  where,  by  the  writings  of  some  of 
the  reforaiers  which  had  reached  that  place,  he  was  in* 
duced  to  embrace  the  principles  of  protestantism.  In 
1539^  when  the  statute  of  the  six  articles  was  put  in  exe* 
V:ution,  be  left  Oxford,  and  got  imo  the  service  of  sir  Tho- 
inas  Arundel,  a  Devonshire  gentleman,  to  whom  he  be- 
came chaplain,  and  steward  (^his  estate;  but  this  gentle- 
man discovering  his  principles,  withdrew  his  protection, 
and  be  was  then  obliged  to  go  to  France,  where  he  conti* 
aaed  for  some  time  among  the  reformed,  until  his  dislike 
of  some  of  their  proceedings  made  him  return  to  England  • 
but,  being  ^ain  in  danger  here,  he  in  the  disguise  of  a 
sailor  escaped  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  Holland  and  Swts« 
serlaod.  >  At  Zurich  he  met  with  Bullinger,  himself  a  re« 
fugee  from  his  country  for  the  sake  of  religion^  and  who, 
therefore,  gave  Hooper  a  friendly  reception.  During,  his 
residence  here.  Hooper  married  a  Burgundian  lady. 

On:the  accession  of  king  Edward  in  1547,  Hooper  was 
•enabled  <to  return  to  England,  and  settled  in  London,  where 
be  frequently  ^preached  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation; 
but  had  imbibed  abroad  such  notions  on  the  subject  of 
church  government,  and  -the  habits,  as  rendered  his  prin- 
ciples somewhat  suspected  fay  archbishop  Cranmer,  and 
Ridley,  and  prevented  his  co-operating  with  them  so  cor- 
dially as  could  have  been  wished  in  that  critical  time.  In 
doctrinal  matters,  however,  he  was  an  able  assistant,  b^tng 
a  man  of  learning,  and  a  good  philosopher  and  critic.  When 
Bonner  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  bbhopric,  he  was  one  of 

>  Todd'i  livet  of  the  Deans  of  Casterbsryr-0«i.  l>iet.*-49cnt '  Mag.  M* 
XTII.  and  LXtL^Bametl  Owa  Tinet.«-NidioM  AttSfta7«i<-At||.Oi.  voU 
il.^Nicbols's  Bowysc 
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bia  accuser* ;  which,  no  doubt,  would  recomroend  him  sis 
an  acceptable  sacrifice  in  the  following  bloody  reigQ.  By 
the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Warwicji,  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  bishop  of  Gloucester ;  but,  when  he  came  to  be 
consecrated  or  invested  by  archbishop  Cranmer  aud  bishop 
Kidley,  he  refused  to  wear  a  canonical  habit ;  and  it  was 
pot  until  these  ceremonies  were  d\ispensed  with  by  the 
king's  authority,  that  he  was  consecrated  bishop,  in  1560; 
and  about  two  years  after,  be  had  the  bishopric  of  Wor- 
cester given  to  him,  to  keep  in  cpmroendam  with  the  for- 
mer. He  now  preached  often,  visited  his  dioceses,  kept 
great  hospitality  for  the  poor,  and  was  beloved  by  many. 
But  in  the  persecution  under  Mary,  being  then,  near  sixty 
vears  of  age,  and  refusing  to  recant  his  opinions,  he  was 
burned  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  Feb.  9,  1554,  and  suf* 
fered  death  with  admirable  constancy. 

He  published  many  writings,  some  of  which  are  to  be 
foui)d  in  Fox's  book  of  the  ^*  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church.'*  The  others  are,  L  ^^  Answer  to  the  Lord  Win- 
chester's book,  entitled  A  detection  of  the  Devil's  Sophis« 
try,  &c."  Zurich,  1547,  4to.  2.  <^  A  Declaration  of  Christ 
and  his  office,"  ibid.  1547,  8vo,  and  afterwards  12mo.  3u 
^*  Lesson  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,'*  Lend.  1549^  Svo. 
4.  '*  Sermons  on  Jonas,"  ibid.  1550,  8vo.  5.  **  A  godly 
confession  and  protestation  of  the  Christian  Faith,"  ibid. 
1550.  6.  ^<  Homily  to  be  read  in  the  time  of  pestilence^" 
Worcester,  1553.  .7.  ^*  Certain  sentences  written  in  pri* 
son,"  Lond.  1559,  dvo.  8.  ^^  An  Apology  against  the  un- 
true and  slanderous  report,  that  he  should  be  a  maintainer 
and  encourager  of  such  that  cursed  the  queen's  highness,'* 
ibid.  1562.  9.  '<  Comfortable  Expositions  on  the  23d, 
62d,  73d,  and  77th  Psalms,"  ibid.  1580,  4to.  10;  <'  An- 
notations on  the  13th  Chapter  to  the  Romans,"  ibid.  I683« 

11.  '<  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Creed,"  ibid.  1581,  8vo. 

12.  **  Concession  of  the  Christian  Faith,  containing  100 
articles,"  ibid.  1581,  8vo,  1584,  4to.  13.  ^^  Declaiation 
of  the  ten  holy  Commandments,"  ibid.  1550,  1588,  8vo, 
There  are  also  some  pieces  of  Hooper's  in  Burnet's  ^*  His* 
lory  of  the  Reformation,"  to  which,  as  well  as  to  Fox,  the 
readier  may  be  referred  for  many  particulars  of  his  life  and 
Aeath.' 

^  Bnraet  and  Sox  iibifiipra.-^Urype'i  Craamer,  pSMiiii.-i-.Atb.  Ox.  vdL  !<«* 
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HOORNBEECK  (John),  an  iilustrious  professor  of  dw 
Tinicy  in  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  was  bom 
at  Haerlem  in  1617,  and  studied  there  till  he  was  sixteen, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Leyden,  and  afterwards  in  1635,  went 
to  study  at  Utrecht.     In  1632,  be  was  admitted  a  minister, 
went  to  perforin  the  functions  of  his  office  secretly  at  Co« 
logne,  and  was  never. discouraged  by  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  in  a  city  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
zealous  papists.    He  returned  to  Holland  in  1643,  and  that 
ye^  was  made  D.  D.     The  proofs  he  gave  of  his  great 
learning  were  such,  that  he  was  chosen  in  1644  to  fill  the 
chair  of  divinity  professor  at  Utrecht ;  and  th^  next  year 
was  made  minister  in  ordinary  of  the  church  in  that  city. 
However  difficult  the  functions  of  these  two  employments 
were,  yet  he  acquitted  himself  in  them  with  great  diligence 
almost  ten  years.     As  a  pastor,  be  often  visited  the  mem^ 
bers  of  bis  church :  he  encouraged  the  pious,  instructed 
tbe  ignorant,  reproved  the  wicked,  refuted  the  heretics, 
comforted  the  afflicted,  refreshed  the  sick,  strengthened 
the  weak,  cheered  the  drooping,  assisted  tbe  poor.     As  a 
professor,  he  took  as  much  care  of  the  students  in  divinity^ 
as  if  tbey  had  been  his  own  children :  he  used  to  read  not 
only  public  lectures,  but  even  private  ones,  for  them  ;  and 
to  hold  ordinary  and  extraordinary  disputaiiot)s.     He  was 
chosen  to  exercise    the  same  employments  at  Leyden 
whieh  be  bad  at  Utrecht,  and  accepted  them  in  1654.    He 
died  in  1666 ;  and  though  he  was  but  forty-nine  years  of 
age,  yet  considering  his  labours,  ^it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
WQoder  that  be  lived  so  long,  than  that  he  died  so  soon. 
He  published  a  great  number  of  works,  didactical,  pole- 
mical, practical,  historical,  and  oratorical.     The  principal 
are^  <<  ARefutaticm  of  Socinianism,*'  from  1650  to  1664, 
3  vols.  4lo;  a  treatise  for  the  **  Conviction  of  the  Jews,** 
1658,  8vo,  and  "  of  the  Gentiles,"  1669,  4to ;  "  A  System 
of  Practical  Divinity,"  4to ;  "  Theological  Institutions,** 
&c. ;  all  in  Latin.     He  understood  many  languages,  both 
ancient  and  modem;  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
$yriac.  Rabbinical,  Dutch,  German,  English,  French,  Ita- 
lian,  and  some  little  of  Arabic  and  Spanish.     He  never 
departed  one  inch  from  the  most  strict  orthodoxy;  and 
was  not  less  commendable  for  bis  integrity,  than  for  his 
parts  and  learning.     Bayle,  who  had  little  in  common  with 
•o  sound  a  divine,  exhibits  him  las  the  complete  model  of 
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a  good  pastor  and  divinity-professor.  He  married  at 
Utrecht  in  i650;  and  left  two  sons/ 

HOORNE  (John  Van),  a  distiuguished  anatomist  and 
physician,  was  born  at  Ainsterdatn  in  162I,  and  educated 
at  ibe  university  of  Utrecht,  where  he  went  through  bis 
medical  studies  with  honour.  With  a  view  to  farther  im- 
provement he  visited  Italy ;  but  on  his  arrival  in  that-coun- 
try he  entered  the  Venetian  army,  in  which  he  served  for 
aome  time.  Subsequently,  however,  his  taste  for  science 
returned;  and  having  studied  under  the  most  eminent 
profei&ors  of  Italy,  he  went  to  the  universities  of  Basil, 
Moiitpellier,  and  Orleans,  in  the  first  of  which  he  received 
tlie  degree  of  M.  D.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Amsterdam ;  and  in  1653 
lie  was  made  professor  of  the  same  sciences  in  the  univer-*' 
sity  of  Leyden,  where  he  died  January  1670. 

Van  Hoorue  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  attain- 
mcntSy  being  master  of  eight  languages.  His  reputariou 
with  posterity,  however,  rests  principally  on  his  anatomical 
knowledge.  He  seems  to  have  first  described  the  thoracic 
duct  in  the  human  body,  ivhich  Pecquet  had  already  de- 
monstrated in  other  animals  ;  and  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  testes.  He  drew  a  great  number  of  anatomical  figures, 
with  great  elegance;  and  besides  editing  the  works  of 
BouUus,  in  1660,  and  the  book  of«Galen  ^^  De  Ossibus,** 
with  the  commeutaries  of  Vesalius,  Sylvius,  ice.  in  ISSS^ 
he  wrote,  I.  ^  Exercitationes  Anatomicse  I  &  II  ad  Obser^ 
vationes  Fallopii  anatomicas,*'  &c.  Liege,  1649,  4to.  2. 
«<  Novus  ductus  chyliferus,  nunc  primilim  deline^tHs,  de- 
scriptus,  et  eruditorum  examioi  propositus,*'  ibid.  1652. 
3.  '<  Microcosmus,  seu  brevis  manuductio  ad  historiam 
corporis  humani,  in  gratiam  discipulorum,''  ibid.  1660,  and 
several  subsequent  editions.  4.  *' Microtechne,  id  est,  bre* 
vissima  Chirurgise  Methodus,*'  ibid.  1663,  1668,  Lipsise, 
1675.  5.  "  Prudromus  Observationum  suarum  circa  partes 
geuitales  in  utroque  sexu,^'  Leyden,  1668.  This  work  was 
afterwards  published  by  Swammerdam,  who  had  made  the 
greater  part  of  the  experiments  there  recorded,  of  which 
Van  Hoorne  only  paid  the  expences,  under  the  title  *^  Mi- 
raculum  Naturae/'  1672,  4to.  6.  '' Observationes  Anato* 
mico-MediciB,"  &c.  AmsL  1674,  12mo.     7.  A  posthumous 
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eoHeclioii,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Opuaculi  Anatomioo-Chi* 
nrrgtca»*'  was  publiabed  by  professor  Pauli^  at  Leipsic,  in 
1707,  8to,  with  aonotations/ 

HOPE  (John),  an  eounent  professor  of  botany  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh)  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Hope^ 
Button,  and  grandson  of  lord  Rankeiiar,  one  of  the  seua^ 
tors  of  the  college  of  justice  iu  Scotland.     He  was  bora 
May  10,  I'l^S,  and  edm^ied  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
bui^,  where  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  medi- 
cal art.     He  a&erwards  visited  other  medical  schools,  par- 
ticfilarly  Paris,   where  he  studied  his  favourite  science, 
botany,  under  the  celebrated  Bernard  Jussieu.    On  bis 
return  to  Scotland,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D«  from 
the  university  of  Giasgrow  in  1750,  and  being  a  few  months 
after  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians^ 
Edinburgh,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in  that 
city*    On  the  death  of  Dr.  Alston,  in  1761,  he  was  ap- 
pointed king's  botanist  in  Scotland,  superinteudant  of  the 
royal  garden,  and  professor  of  botany  and  materia  medica. 
The  latter,  the  protessorship  of  materia  medica,  he  resigned 
in  1768,  and  by  a  new  commission  from  bis  majesty,  was 
nominated  regius  professor  of  medicine  and  botany  ip  the 
university,  and  had  the  offices  of  king's  botanist  and  super- 
intendant  of  the  royal  gardens  conferred  upon  him  for  life, 
which  till  that  time  had  been  always  granted  during  plea- 
'Sure  only.     While  be  thus  enjoyed  bis  honours  at  home, 
iie  received  the  most  flattering  marks  of  esteem  from  the 
learned  of  other  countries,  having  been  elected  a  member 
not  only  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  but  also  of  several 
celebrated  foreign  societies,  and  having  been  enr9lled  in 
the  first  class  of  botanists  even  by  Ltnnseus,  who  deiiomi- 
aaiad  a  beautiful  shrub  by  the  name  of  Hope^  ;  and  at  a 
lime  when  he  might  be  justly  considered  as  at  the  very 
head  of  his  profession  in  Edinburgh,  holding  the  distin* 
guished  office  of  president  of  the  royal  college  of  phy- 
sicians, he  was  seized  with  an  alarming  illness,  which,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  put  a  period  to  his  life,  Nov.  10, 
1786.    This  gentleman  richly  deserves  to  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  earliest  lecturers  on  the  vegetable  physiology, 
as  well  as  an  experienced  practical  botanist.     Edinburgh 
is  indebted  to  his  spirit  and  perseverance,  in  establishing 
and  providing  suitable  funds  for  its  botanic  garden,  one  of 
the  first  in  the  kingdom. 
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Bendds  flome  uMfttl  nahaalt  for  facilitating  tbe  acquiii- 
tiOD  of  botany  by  his  stisdentS)  Dr.  Hope  was  long  engagel 
in  the  composition  of  an  extenHive  work,  on  which  he  be- 
diowed  much  study  and  reflectieiiF;' the  object  of  which 
was.  So  increase  the  advantages  which  result  from  tbe  highly 
iBgeDiou&  artificial  system  of  Linnesus,  by  conjoining  widh 
it  a  system  of  TCgetables  distributed  according  to  their 
^veat  natural  orders.  He  bad  (omie  very  considerable  pro- 
gress in  this  valuable  work ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
by  every  lover  of  botany,  that  it  was  left  imperfect  at  his 
death.  Two  valuable  dissertations  were  published  by  him 
in  the  Philosophical  TransactioM,  one  on  tbe  Rheum  pal^ 
matufHy  and  the  other  on  tbe  Ferula  AssafaMij  in  which 
he  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  cultivating  these  two 
officinal  plants  in  our  own  country.  The  true  rhubarb  has 
been  since  extensively  and  successfully  cultivated ;  but  that 
of  the  assafcstida  plant  has  not  been  equally  attended  to.* ' 

HOPE  (Sir  Thomas),  a  Scotch  lawyer,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Hope,  a  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  many 
eommercial  transactions  with  Holland,  where  he  afterwards 
resided,  and  where  he  married  Jacque  or  Jacqueline  de 
Tott.  His  son  Thomas  soon  distinguished  himself  at  the 
bar ;  and  was  made  king^s  advocate  in  1627,  when  he  was 
also  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  I.  He  however  attached 
bimself  to  the  covenanters,  and  was  consulted  by  them  in 
all  difficult  points.  The  king  nevertheless,  perhaps  either 
to  render  him  suspected  to  that  party,  or  with  a  view  to 
win  him  over,  appointed  sir  Thomas  commissioner  to  the 
general  assembly  in  August  1643. 

Sir  Thomas  Hope  died  in  1646,  leaving  large  estates  to 
three  sons ;  the  youngest,  sir  James,  being  ancestor  of 
the  Hopetoun  family,  which  arose  to  great  wealth  from 
his  marriage  with  Anne,  heiress  of  John  Foulis-  of  Lead-' 
bills  in  Lanarkshire,  these  mines  being  an  unfailing  source 
of  opulence.  The  works  of  sir  Thomas  Hope  on  the  Scot- 
tish law  continue  to  be  valued :  they  are  his  '*  Mindt 
Practics,''  and  his  "  Decisions.'*  He  also  wrote  some 
Latin  poems,  and  an  account  of  the  earls  of  Mar.  There 
are  several  of  his  MSS.  in  the  Advocates*  library,  Edin« 
burgh.* 

HOPKINS  (EzEKiEL),  a  learned  and  worthy  prelate, 
who  experienced  a  fate  extremely  singular,  was  born  in 
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1639,  at  Sandford  in  DeTonshire,  where  his  father  was 
curate ;  became  chorister  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in 
1649 ;  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen,  he  was  usher  of  the 
school  adjoining,  being  already  B.A. ;  he  was  chaplain  of 
the  college  when  M.  A.j  and  would  have  been  fellow,  had 
his  county  qualified  htm.  All  this  time  he  lived  and  wmB 
educated  under  presbyterian  and  independent  discipline; 
and  about  the  time  oF  the  restoration  became  assistant  to 
Dr.  Spurstow  of  Hackney.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
preacher  at  one  of  the  city  churches ;  the  bishop  of  Lon«^ 
don,  however,  refused  to  admit  him,  as  he  was  a  popular 
preacher  among  the  &natics  ;  but  after  some  time  he  was 
settled  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Wolnoth.  Having 
retired  to  Exeter  on  account  of  the  plague^  be  obtained 
the  living  of  Sl  Mary's  church  at  Exeter,  was  counte* 
nanced  by  bishop  Ward,  and  much  admired  for  the  come- 
lineas  of  his  person  and  elegance  of  preaching.  The  lord 
Kobartes  itt  particular  (afterwards  earl  of  Truro)  was  so 
pleased  with  him,  that  be  gave  him  bis  daughter  Aramintm 
in  marriage,  took  him  as  his  chaplain  to  Ireland  in  1669^ 
gave  him  the  deariery  of  Raphoe,  and  recommended  him 
40  eflfectualiy  to  bis  successor  lord  Berkeley,  that  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Raphoe,  Oct.  27,  1671,  and  trans- 
lated to  Londonderry  in  1681.  Driven  thence  by  the 
fiirces  under  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  in  1688,  he  retired 
into  England,  and  was  elected  minister  of  Aldermanbuiy 
io  Sept.  16ft9,  where  he  died,  June  22,  1690.  He  pub- 
lished five  single  sermons,  afterwards  incorporated  in  two 
iwlumes;;  ^  An  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,*^ 
1:6^2,  4to,  with  his  portrait ;  and  an  **  Exposition  of  the 
Lord^a  Prayer,''  1691,  all  printed  in  one  volume,  1710, 
Iblio;.  An  edition  of  his  works  has  very  recently  appeared 
in  4  mls%  8  va  * 

HOPKIN8  (Charles),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Exeter,  in  1664 ;  but  his  father  being  taken  chaplain  to 
Ireland,  he  received  die  early  part  of  his  education  at  Tri- 
nity college,  Ihiblin ;  and  afterwards  was  a  student  at 
Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1688.  The  rebellion  breaking  out  in  Ireland  in 
that  year,  he  returned  thither,  and  exerted  his  early  valour 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  religion,  and  liberty.  When 
public  tranquillity  was  restored,  he  came  again  into  Eng- 
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land,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  widi  gentlemetY  of  vfiM^ 
whose  age  and  gtains  were  most  agreeable  to  his  own.-   in 
1694  be  publisbed  some  ^*  Epistolary  Poems  and  Transkr-* 
tions,"  whicb  may  be  seen  in  Nichols's  "  Select  Coltec-' 
tion  ^*'  and  in  1695  be  shewed  his  genius  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  by  **  Pyrrbus  king  of  Egypt,''  a  tragedy,  to  which 
Con^reve  wrote  the  epilogue.     He  published  also  in  that 
year,  ^^The  History  of  Love,"  a  connection  of  select  fables 
from   ^<  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,"    1695;    which,   by   the 
sweetness  of  his  numbers  and  easiness  of  bis  thoughts,  pro* 
cured  him  considerable  reputation*     With  Dryden  in  par^ 
ticular  be  became  a  great  fevourtte.     He  afterwards  pub* 
lished  the  **  Art  of  Love,"  which,  Jacob  says,  *<  added  ta. 
his  fame,  and  happily  brooght  him  acquainted  with  the 
earl  of  Dorset,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  were 
fond  of  his  company,  through  the  agreeableness  of  his 
temper,  and  the  pleasantry  of  his  conversation.    It  was  in 
his  power  to  have  made  his  fortune  in  any  scene  of  life ; 
bqt  be  was  always  more  ready  to  serve  others  than  mindful 
of  his  own  aflairs ;  and  by  the  excesses  of  hard  drinking^ 
and  too  passionate  an  addiction  to  women,  be  died  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age."     Mr. 
Nichols  has  preserved  in  bis  collection  an  admirable  hymn, 
*'  written  about  an  hour  before  his  death,  when  in  great 
pain."    His  ^<  Court-Prospect,"  in  which  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  are  very  handsomely  complimented,  is  called 
by  Jacob  ^^  an  excellent  piece  ;'*  and  of  his  other  poems  be 
adds,  *^  that  they  are  all  remarkable  for  the  puri^  of  their 
diction,  and  the  harmony  of  their  numbers."    Mr.  Hopkina 
was  also  the  author  of  two  other  tragedies;  '^Boadicea 
Queen  of  Britain,"  1697;  and  *' Friendship  improved,  or 
the  Female  Warrior,"  with  a  humourous  prologue,  com- 
paring a  poet  to  a  merchant,  a  comparison  which  will  hold 
in  most  particulars  except  that  of  accumulating  wealth. 
The  author,  who  was  at  Londonderry  when  this  tragedy 
came  out,  inscribed  it  to  Edward  Coke  of  Norfolk,  esq.  in 
a  dedication  remarkably  modest  and  pathetic.     It  is  dated 
Nov.  1,  1699,  and  concludes,  ^*  I  now  begin  to  experiente 
how  much  the  mind  may  be  influenced  by  the  body.     My 
Muse  is  confined,  at  present,  to  a  weak  and  sickly  tene- 
ment; and  the  winter  season  will  go  near  to  overbear  her, 
together  with  her  household.    There  are  storms  aod  tem- 
pests to  beat  her  down,  or  frosts  to  bind  her  up  and  kill 
her;  and  she  has  no  friend  on  her  side  but  youth  to  be.ar 
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ber  throQgh ;  If  that  can  snsuin  the  attack,  and  bold  oot 
tilt  spring  comes  to  relieve  me,  one  use  I  shall  make  of 
farther  life  shall  be  to  shew  how  much  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
devoted  humble  servant,  C.  Hopkins.** 

His  feelings  were  but  too  accurate ;  be  died  in  the  course 
of  that  winter,  1700.' 

,  HOPKINS  (John),  another  son  of  the  bishop  of  Eor- 
donderry,  who  deviated  likewise  from  his  father's  charac- 
ter, was  born  January  I,  1675.     Like  bis  elder  brother, 
bi:s  poetry  turned  principally  on  subjects  of  love;  like  bin 
too,  bis  prospects  in  life  appear  to  have  termioated  ofifbr* 
tuaately.     He  published,    io  l6dS,    *^The  Trium|dis  of 
Peace,  or  the  Glories  of  Nassau;  a  Pindaric  poem  occa-> 
sioned  by  tbe  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  the  Con- 
federacy and  France ;  written  at  the  time  of  bis  grace  tbe 
duke  of  OrmoDd's  entrance  into  Dublin.**     **  The  desigo 
(rf*  this  poem,"  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  **begiiisi^ 
after  tbe  method  of  Pindar,  to  one  great  man,  and  rises  to 
another ;  first  touches  tbe  duke,  then  celebrates  tbe  ac« 
tions  of  the  king,  and  so  returDs  to  tbe  praises  of  tbe  duke 
again.**     In  the  same  year  be  published  ^  Tbe  Victory  of 
Death ;  or  tbe  Fall  of  BeaiMy ;  a  visioaary  Pindarie  poem^ 
occasioned  by  tbe  ever- to-be-deplored  death  of  tbcf  right 
honourable  tbe  lady  Cutts,^*  Sxck     But  tbe  principal  per- 
formance of  J.  Hopkins  was  *^  AoMsia,  or  the  works  of  tbe 
Muses,  a  collection  of  Poems,**   1700,  in  3  vobk     Each  of 
these  little  volumes  is  divided  into  three  books^  and  each 
book  is  inscribed  to  some  beautiful   patroness,   among 
whom  tbe  duchess  of  Grattoo  stancb  foremosL     Tbe  last 
book  is  inscribed  ^  To  the  memory  of  Amaaia,*'  whoa»  be 
addresses  tbrougiK>at  these  volumes  in  tbe    character  of 
Sylvius^    There  is  a  vein  of  seriousness,  if  not  of  poetry, 
runs  through  tbe  whole  performance.     Many  of  Ovi(i*s  sto- 
ries are  very  decently  imitated ;  <^  most  of  tbcQi,'*  he  says^ 
^  have  be^n  very  well  performed  by  my  brother,  and  pnb- 
lisbed  some  years  since ;  mine  were  written  in  another 
kingdom  before  1  Enew  of  bis.**     In  one  of  bia  dedtcationa 
he  tells   tbe  lady  Olympia  Robartes,  ^^Yoor  ladysbip*s 
father,  the  late  earl,  of  Radnor,  wbei>  governor  of  Ireland, 
was  the  kind  patron  to  mine:  be  raised  him  to  the  fint 
steps  by  which  he  afterwards  ascended  to  tbe  dignities  he 
bore ;  to  those,  which  rendered  bis  labonrs  more  coospica- 
ons,  and  set  in  a  more  advantageous  light  those  living 
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merits,  which  now  make  his  memory  beloved.  These,  and 
jet  greater  temporal  honours,  your  family  heaped  on  him, 
by  making  even  me  in  some  sort  related  and  allied  to  you, 
by  his  inter-marriage  with  your  sister  the  lady  Araminta. 
How  imprudent  a  vanity  is  it  in  me  to  boast  a  father  so 
meritorious!  how  may  I  be  ashamed  to  prove  myself  his  son, 
l^y  poetry,  the  only  qualification  he  so  much  excelled  io, 
but  yet  esteemed  no  excellence.  I  bring  but  a  bad  proof 
of  birth,  laying  my  claim  in  that  only  thing  he  would  not 
own.  These  are,  however,  madam,  but  the  products  of 
immature  years ;  and  riper  age,  may,  I  hope,  bring  forth 
more  solid  works.'*  We  have  never  seen  any  other  of  his 
writings :  nor  have  been  able  to  collect  any  farther  parti- 
culars of  his  life :  but  there  is  a  portrait  of  him,  under  his 
poetical  name  of  Sylvius.' 

HOPKINS,  John.     See  STERNHOLD. 

HOPKINS  (William),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  was  born  at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  in 
August  1^47,  and  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  George  Hopkins, 
whom  Hickes  terms  a  pious  and  learned  divine,  and  who 
was  ejected  for  non-conformity.  At  school  his  son  was  so 
great  a  proficient,  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  translated 
an  English  poem  into  Latin  verse,  which  was  printed  some 
time  before  the  restoration.  At  thirteen  he  was  admitted 
eommoner  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  under  theJearned 
Mr^  Stratford,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester.  He  proceeded 
M.  A.  in  1668,  sometime  before  which  he  removed  from 
Trinity-college  to  St.  Mary-hall.  He  was  much  noticed 
by  Dr.  Fell,  dean  of  Christ-church,  who,  it  is  supposed, 
recommended  him  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Coventry,  as  hit 
chaplain  and  companion  in  his  embassy  to  Sweden ;  oii 
which  he  set  out  in  Sept.  1671.  While  in  Sweden,  Mr. 
Hopkins  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  northern  antiqui* 
ties,  hsiving  previously  studied  the  Saxon.  After  his  re^* 
turn  in  1675,  by  Mr.  Coventry's  recommendation,  he  waa 
preferred  to  a  prebend  in  Worcester  cathedral ;  tind  from 
his  installation,  began  to  collect  materials  for  a  history  of 
this  church,  some  of  which.fell  afterwards  into  the  bandsof 
Wharton  and  other  antiquaries.  In  June  1678  he  was  made 
cuntte  of  Mortlake  in  Surrey,  and  about  1680  was  chosen 
Sunday  lecturer  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and 
in  1686  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  Lindridge  in 
Worcestershire.     In  1697  he  was  chosen  master  of  St  Oa« 
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walcTs  bospitAl  in  Worcester,  of  the  profHd  of  which  he 
made  a  fund  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  and  the  benefit  of 
his  poor  brethren  there.  He  had  proceeded  D.  D.  at  Ox« 
ford  in  \692.  He  died  of  a  violent  fe?er  Maiy  18,  1700^, 
and  was  interred  in  Worcester  cathedral.  Hickes,  who 
prefixed  his  Life  to  a  volume  of  his  Sernlions,  published  in 
1703,  SvOf  gives  him  a  high  charactet  fo^  pietyi  learnings 
and  benevolence.  He  was  a  great  benefatetor  to  (he  libirarjr 
of  Worcester  cathedrai.  Altbo*ugh  a  man  of  extc^nshre 
reading  and  studj,  he  pubHshed  only,  r.  "  Bertram  or  Ra^ 
tram,  concerning  the  Body  and  B4ood  of  the  Lord,  &c. 
whefein^  M/Boileau's  version  and  notes  upon  Bertram  ai^e 
considered,  and  his  unfair  dealings  in  both  detected.**  Of 
this  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1638.  2.  ^*  Animadver- 
sions on  Mr.  Johnson^s  answer  to  Jovian,  itr  three  letters 
to  a  country  friend  ;''  and  a  Latin  translation,  with  notes,  of 
a  small  tract,  written  in  the  Satxon*  tongue,  on  the  burial- 
phces  of  the  Saxoit  saints,  which  Dr.  Hickes  published  in 
his  «^  Septentrional  Grammar,"  Oxford,  1705.  Dr.  Hop- 
kins also  assisted  Gibson  in  correcting  his  Latin  version  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  and  made  a  new  translation,  with 
notes  and  additions,  of  the  article  "  Worcestershire"  ia 
Camden^s  Britannia,  published  by  Gibson.' 

HOPKINS  (William),  an  Arian  writer,  although  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  at  Monmouth 
in  1706.  He  received  the  elements  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion at  his  native  town,  whence  he  was  sent  to  All-Souls, 
Oxford,  in  1724.  He  was  admitted  to  deacon^s  orders  in 
1728,  and  in  the  following  year  undertook  the  curacy  of 
Waldron,  in  Sussex.  In  1731  he  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Bolney,  in  the  same  county.  In  1753  he  pub- 
lished anonymously,  *^  An  Appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  Christian  people,  more  particularly  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England^  with  regard  to  an  important  point 
of  faith  and  practice,  imposed  upon  their  consciences.** 
This  excited  a  controversy  which  was  carried  on  many 
years.  In  1756  he  was  elected  master  of  the  grammar 
school  of  Cuckfield  ;  and  in  1766,  undertook  the  curacy  of 
Siaugrfaam,  and  continued  to  officiate  ^there  many  years, 
and  in  his  own  parish  of  Bolney,  making  what  alterations 
he  pleased  in  the  service,  at  which  the  churchwardens  were 
pleased  to  connive.     He  supported  the  famous  petition  to 
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parliament  for  relief,  in  the  matter  of  subscription  to  tbe 
liturgy  and  thirty-nine  articles  of  tbe  church ;  and  wrote 
some  pamphlets  on  tbe  subject,  but  all  anonymously.  His 
last  work,  in  1784,  was  *^  Exodus,  a  corrected  translation, 
with  notes  critical  and  explanatory/'  in  which  notes  there 
is  little  that  can  gratify  tbe  taste  of  curious  and  critical 
readers,  but  so  many  severe  reflections  on  the  articles  and 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  Monthly  Re- 
viewer took  for  granted  he  had  quitted  it,  although  in  the 
title  he  cabled  himself  the  vicar  of  Bolney.  Immediately 
after  this  publication,  bis  health  began  to  decline ;  and  his 
mental  faculties  were  greatly  impaired  before  his  decease, 
which  happened  in  1786,  when  he  had  attained  tp  his 
eightieth  year.^ 

HOPTON  (Arthur),  an  English  mathematician,  was 
son  of  sir  Arthur  Hopton,  and  born  in  Somersetshire.  He 
was  educated  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  and  after  taking 
bis  degree  of  B.  A.  removed  to  the  Temple,  where  he  lived 
in  habits  of  friendship  with  the  learned  Selden.  He  died 
in  1614,  a  very  young  man,  not  having  attained  to  more 
than  his  twenty-sixth  year.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  tbe 
^'  Geodetical  Staff;**  ^'  The  Topographical  Glass,  contain- 
ing the  uses  of  that  instrument,  the  theodolite,  plane  table, 
and  circumferentor;**  ^^  A  Concordance  of  Years,  con* 
laining  a  new  and  a  most  exact  computation  of  time,  ac« 
cording  to  the  English  accompt  ;**  ^^  Prognostications  for 
the  years  1 607  and  161 4.'*  • 

HORAPOLLO,  or  HORUS  APOLLO,  was  a  gram^ 
marian,  according  to  Suidas,  tf  Panoplus  in  Egypt,  who 
:taught  first  at  Alexandria,  and  then  at  Constantinople, 
vnder  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  about  the  year  380.  There 
are  extant  under  his  name  two  books  **  concerning  the 
Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,**  which  Aldus  first  pub- 
lished in  Greek  in  1 505,  folio.  They  have  often  been  re- 
published since,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes ;  but  the 
j>est  edition  is  that  by  Cornelius  de  Pauw  at  Utrecht,  in 
1727,  4to.  Meanwhile  there  are  many  HorapoUos  of  an* 
tiquity;  and  it  is  not  certain,  that  the  grammarian  of 
Alexandria  was  the  author  of  these  books.  Suidas  does 
not  ascribe  them  to  him ;  and  Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  that 
they  belong  rather  to  another  Horns  Apollo  of  more  ancient 
• 

*  Life  prefixed  to  en  edition  of  hit  "Appeal/'  printed  in  17S7. — Rees*8  Cy- 
ek)p«dte.^MoiiUily  Review,  vol.  LXXII.  •  Ath.  Ox.  vol,  I. 
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Standing,  who  flourished  about  1500  B.  C.  and  wrote  upoQ 
Hieroglyphics  in  the  Egyptian  language,  and  from  whose 
work  an  extract  rather  than  a  version  has  been  made  of 
these  two  books  in  Greeks ' 

HORATIU8  (QuiNTUS  Flaccus),  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  the  classical  writers, 
flourished  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  was  born  at  Venu- 
sium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  or  of  Lucania,  Dec.  8,  U.  C.  ^89, 
i.  e.  6 5. B.C.  His  father,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  a 
tax-gatherer,  being  a  man  of  good  sense,  knew  the  neces- 
,sity  of  instructing  bis  son  by  setting  before  him  the  exam- 
ples of  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  shewing  him  what  beha- 
viour he  should  imitate^  and  what  he  should  avoid  :  spur- 
ring him  on  all  the  while  to  this  imitation,  by  pointing  out 
the  good  effects  of  virtue,  and  the  ill  effects  of  vice.  With 
this  view  he  removed  him  to  RC)me  when  about  ten  years 
of  age,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  education  under 
the  best  masters;  and  when  he  was  about  eighteen,  was 
sent  to  Athens,  where  he  acquired  all  the  accomplishments 
that  j5olite  learning  and  education  could  bestow. 

Brutus  about  this  time  going  to  Macedonia,  as  he  passed 
through  Athens,  took  several  young  gentlemen  to  the  army 
with  him ;  and  Horace,  now  grown  up,  and  qualified  to  set 
out  into  the  world,  among  the  rest.  Brutus  made  him  a 
tribune,  but  he  did  not  distinguish  himself  for  courage,  as 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi  he  left  the  field  and  fled,  after  he 
had  shamefully  flung  away  his  shield.  This  memorable 
circumstance  of  his  life  he  mentions  himself,  in  an  Ode  to 
his  friend  Pompeius  Varus,  who  was  with  him  in  the  same 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  flight :  but 
though  running  away  might  possibly  save  his  life,  it  could 
not  secure  his  fortune,  which  he  forfeited ;  and  being  thus 
reduced  to  want,  he  applied  himself  to  poetry,  in  which  he 
succeeded  sa  well,  that  he  soon  made  himself  known  to 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome.  Virgil,  as  he  has  told 
lis,  was  the  first  that  recommended  him  to  Maecenas ;  and 
this  celebrated  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men  grew  so 
fond  of  him,,  that  he  became  a  suitor  for  him  to  Augustus, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  his  estate  restored.  Augustus, 
highly  pleased  with  his  merit  and  address,  admitted  him 
to  a  close  familiarity  with  him  in  his  private  hours,  and 
afterwards  made  him   no  ^rnall  offers  of  preferment,  all 
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which  the  poet  had  the  greatness  of  mind  to  refuse ;  and 
the  prince  generosity  enough  not  to  be  ofFe*nded  at  his 
freedom.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  indifference  to  the 
pride  of  a  court,  that  he  refused  a  place. so  honourable  and 
advantageous  as  that  of  secretary  to  Augustus.  But  he  had 
a  strong  partiality  to  retireaient  and  study,  free  from  the 

\  noise  of  hurry  and  ambition,  although  his  life  does  not  ap<* 
pear  to  have  beeu  untainted  by  the  follies  of  his  youth  and 
nation. 

When  Horace  was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  Au- 
gustus found  it  necessary  to  make  peace  with  Antony,  that 
theyi might  unite  against  Pompey,  their  common  enemy; 
and  for  this  end  persons  were  sent  to  Brundusium  as  de- 
puties, to  conclude  the  treaty  between  them.  Maecenas 
going  on  Csesar's  part,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  some  others, 
accompanied  him  thither:  and  Horace  has  given  a  very 
entertaining  description  of  the  journey  in  the  fifth  Satire  of 
his  first  book.  This  happened  in  PoUio's  consulship,  who  was 
i^out  that  time  writing  a  history  of  the  civil  wars  for  the 
last  twenty  years ;  which  occasioned  Horace  to  addreis  the 
first  Ode  of  the  second  book  to  him,  and  to  represent  the 

.  many  inconveniences  to  which  such  a  work  must  necessa* 
lily  expose  him,  if  impartial  enough .  to  assign  the  true 
causes  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompej,  and 
tlieir  motives  for  beginning  it.  From  the  notes  of  Dacier 
and  Bentley,  who  have  successfully  fixed  the  time  of  hi^ 
writing  some  Odes  and  Epistles,  it  appears,  that  before  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  introduced  himself  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  most  considerable  persor^  in  Rome ; 
of  which  this  Ode  to  PoUio  may  furnish  a  proof:  for  his 
merit  must  have  been  well  known,  and  his  reputation  well- 
established,  before  he  could  so  familiarly  address  one  of 
Pollio^s  high  character :  and  he  was  too  great  a  master  in 
the  science  of  men  and  manners,  to  have  taken  such  a  li- 
berty if  it  had  been  inconsistent  with  propriety. 

His  love  for  retirement  seems  to  have  increased  with  his 
age,  and  for  some  years  he  was  only  at  Rome  in  the  spring, 
passing  the  summer  in  the  country,  and  the  winter  at  Ta- 
rentum.  He  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  undertake  any 
great  work,  though  he  was  strongly  solicited  to  it ;  yet  his 
gratitude  to  Augustus  called  upon  him  sometimes  to  sing 
bis  triumphs  over  Pompey  and  Antony,  or  the  victorious 
exploits  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  His  *^  Carmen  saeculare^* 
he  composed  at  the  express  command  of  Augustus;  and  to 
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oblige  hintf  wrote  also  the  first  epistle  of  the  second  book. 
That  prince  had  kindly  reproached  him  with  baring  said  so 
little  of  him  in  his  writings;  and  asked  him  ii^  a  letter 
written  on  this  occasion,  ^'  whether  he  thought  it  would 
disgrace  him  with  posterity,  if  he  should  seem  to  have 
been  intimate  with  bim?'*  upon  which  be  addressed  the 
epistle  just  mentioned  to  him. 

Horace,  although  not  a  philosopher  in  the  strictest  sense, 
•discovered  an  inclination  for  the  Epicurean  philosophy  duf* 
ing  the  greatest  part  of  bis  life;  but  at  the  latter  end  of  it^ 
seems  to  have  leaned  a  little  towatds  the  Stoic.  He  was  of 
a  cheerful  temper,  fond  of  ease  atid  liberty,  and  went 
pretty  far  intO'  the  gallantries  of  h\h  times,  until  be  ad- 
vanced in  years.  Dacier  has  very  justly  said  that  he  wais  a 
poet  in  his  philosophy,  and  a  philosopher  in  his  poetry. 
He  met  with  his  greatest  misfortuiie,  when  his  beloved 
friend  and  patrop  Maecenas  died ;  and  this  event  is  sup-» 
posed  to  have  touched  him  so  sensibly,  that  he  did  not 
survive  it  long  enough  to  lament  him  in  an  elegy.  He  died 
not  many  days  after,  aged  fifty-seven,  Nov.  17,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  746,  about  eight  years  B.  C.  He  was  buried  near 
Maecenases  tomb,  and  declared  in  his  last  words  Augustus 
his  heir;  the  violence  of  his  distemper  being  such,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  sign  his  will.  In  his  person  he  was  very 
short  and  corpulent,  as  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  a  let- 
ter of  Augustus  to  him,  preserved  in  his  life  by  Suetonius ; 
where  the  emperor  compares  him  to  the  book  he  sent  him, 
which  was  a  little  short  thick  volume.  He  ^as  grey -haired 
about  forty ;  subject  to  sore  eyes,  which  made  him  use  but 
little  exercise ;  and  of  a  constitution  probably  not  the  bestj 
by  its  being  unable  to  support  him  to  a  more  advanced  age, 
though  he  seems  to  have  managed  it  with  very  great  care. 
Confident  of  immortal  fame  from  his  works,  as  all  allow  he 
very  justly  might  be,  he  expressed  his  indifference  to  any 
magnificent  funeral  rites,  or  fruitless  sorrows  for  his  death. 

Of  an  author  so  well  known,  and  whose  merits  have  been 
ao  often  and  so  minutely  canvassed  by  classical  critics,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  say  much  in  this  place.  Yet  we 
know  not  how  to  refrain  from  adding  the  sentiments  of  an 
Eminent  living  scholar,  which  cannot  easily  be  rivalled  fOf 
acuteness  and  elegance.  The  writings  of  Horace,* say tf  this* 
learned  critic,  are  familiar  to  us  from  out  earliest  boyhood. 
They  carry  with  them  attractions  which  are  felt  in  every 
period  of  life,  and  almost  every  rank  of  society.    They 
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chaim  alike  by  the  harmony  of  the  numbersi  and  the  purity 
of  the  diction.  They  exhilarate  the  gay,  and  interest  the 
serious,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  subjects  upon 
which  the  poet  is  employed.  Professing  neither  the  pre* 
cision  of  analysis,  nor  the  copiousness  of  system,  (hey  have 
advantages,  which,  among  the  ordinary  class  of  writers^ 
analysis  and  system  rarely  attaiu.  They  exhibit  human 
imperfections  as  they  really  are,  and  human  excellence  as 
it  practically  ought  to  be.  They  develope  every  principle 
of  the  virtuous  in  morals,  and  describe  every  modification 
of  the  decorous  in  manners.  They  please  without  the  glare 
of  ornament,  and  they  instruct  without  the  formality  of 
precept.  They  are  the  produce  of  a  mind  enlightened  by 
study,  invigorated  by  observation  ;  comprehensive,  but  not 
visionary ;  delicate,  but  not  fastidious ;  too  sagacious  to  be 
warped  by  prejudice,  and  too  generous  to  be  cramped  by 
suspicion.  Tbey  are  distinguished  by  language  adapted  to 
the  Sentiment,  and  by  effort  proportioned  to  the  occasion. 
They  contain  elegance  without  aflPectation,  grandeur  with— 
out  bombast,,  satire  without  buffoonery,  and  philosophy 
without  jargon.  Hence  it  is  that  the  writings  of  Horace 
are  more  extensively  read,  and  more  clearly  understood, 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  classical  author.  The  ex« 
planation  of  obscure  passages,  and  the  discussion  of  con-' 
jectural  readings,  form  a  part  of  the  education  which  is 
given  in  our  public  schools.  The  merits  of  commentators, 
as  well  as  of  the  poet  himself,  are  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
versation ;  and  Horace,  like  our  own  countryman  Shak- 
speare,  has  conferred  celebrity  upon  many  a  scholar,  who 
has  been  able  to  adjust  his  text,  or  to  unfold  his  allusions. 
The  works  of  some  Roman  and  more  Greek  writers  are  in- 
velvet)  in  ifuch  obscurity,  that  no  literary  adventurer  should 
presume  to^  publish  a  variorum  edition  of  them,  unless  be 
has  explored  the  deepest  recesses  of  criticism.  But  in  re*> 
spect  to  Horace,  every  man  of  letters  knows  where  infor- 
qaation  is  to  be  had,  and  every  man  of  judgment  will  feel 
little  diffi.cjjlty  in  applying  it  to  useful  and  even  ornamen- 
tal purposes. 

The  editions  of  Horace  are  numerous  beyond  those  of 
any  other  poet.  Dr.  Douglas,  an  eminent  physician  ia 
the  last  reign,  collected  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Among 
these  are  valuable  editions  by  Baxter,  Bentley,  Bonc^ 
Cru<]uius,  Daoier,  Desprez  (the  Delphin%  Gesoer,  Lam- 
binuf},  Muretas,  Puiiuaii;  >a-'.-Klop,  Zeunius,  &c.  &a  to 
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which  may  be  added  the  more  recent  editions  bf  Janus, 
Combe,  Wakefield,  Hunter,  and  Mitscberlichius. ' 

HORBERY  (Matthew),  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Haxay  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1707.     His  father  was 
vicar  of  Haxay,  but  both  he  and  his  wife  died  when  thei^ 
son  was  very  young.     The  provision  made  for  him  was 
400/.  which  barely  defrayed  the  expence  of  his  educationy 
first  at  Epworth,  and  then  at  Gainsborough.     He  was  then 
entered  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
small  exhibition,  but  afterwards  was  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship of  Magdalen,  which  extricated  him  from  many  diffi* 
culties,  his  poor  inheritance  having  been  long  before  ex* 
pended.     He  took  his  master's  degree  at  Lincoln  previous 
to  this,  in  1733,  and  when  admitted  into  orders  preached 
before  the  university  with    great  approbation ;  and  be- 
coming  known  as  a  young  man*  of  much  learning  and 
personal  merit,  Dr.  Smallbroke,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  who 
had  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  collated  him  successively 
to  the  vicarage  of  Eccleshall,  and  the  curacy  of  Gnosall, 
to  which  were  afterwards  added  a  cahonry  of  Lichfield  and 
the  vicarage  of  Hanbury,  on  which  last  promotion  he  re* 
signed  Gnosall.    The  whole,  however,  of  these  prefer- 
ments, even   with  the  addition  of  his   fellowship,   were  • 
scarcely  equal  to  his  expences,  for  he  had  very  little  no- 
tion of  accounts,  or  care  about  worldly  things.     He  was 
afterwards  promoted  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Stan- 
lake,    and  then   quitted   Eccleshall,    preferring  Stanlake 
from  its  retired  situation,  where  he  might  indulge  his  fa« 
vourite  propensity  to  reading  and  meditation,  and  have 
easy  access  to  his  beloved  Oxford.     He  took  bis  degree  of 
B.  D.  in  1743,  and  fhat  of  D.  D.  in   1745,  and  died  at 
Stanlake,  Jan.  2^,   1773. 

In  early  life  he  was  a  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Waterland  in  bis 
celebrated  controversy  on  the  Trinity ;  and  wrote,  in  1735, 
**  Animadversions  upon  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled  *  Chris- 
tian Liberty  asserted,'  &c.*'  The  author  of  this  pamphlet 
was  John  Jackson^  whom  be  charges  with  having  misre^ 
presented  bishops  Pearson  and  Bull,  and  particularly  Dr. 
Waterland,  with  whom  he  had  then  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance. About  this  tiqae  bishop  Hoadly  made  some  ad- 
vances to  him,  to  which  he  .paid  no  attention,  as  he  greatly 

•  •        «  '  « 

I  Hormtii  Op€ra.-^Cn]8ius*t  Utm  of  the  P<Mts.*-LifiQ  prvfiyed  to  B^icawta'f 
tnii»latkm.-«Brit  Critie,  toI.  lll.«-9Mti  0«(mbm|. 
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disapproved  his  notioqt.  3y  desire  he  pubiUhed  three 
occasional  sermons,  but  his  principal  work  was  his  treatise 
on  the  *'  Kternity  of  Hell  Torments^"  which  appeared  in 
1744,  and  was  written  at  the  sol iciution  of  bishop  Small- 
broke.  After  his  death  a  volume  of  hb  ^^  Sermons*'  was 
published  by  his  wife's  nephew. 

Dr.  Horbery  bore  the  character  of  an  amiable  and  ex* 
cellent  man,  as  well  as  of  an  able  and  sound  divine,  who 
walked,  as  his  biographer  says,  steadily  through  tl^osa 
profound  depths  of  theoloey,  in  which  men  of  inferior 
powers  and  attainments  are  Tost:  but  such  was  his  uncom- 
mon modesty  and  invincible  diffidence,  that  nothing  could 
drfiw  him  out  into  public  life.  On  the  death  of  Pr.  Jenner, 
president  of  Magdalen  college,  he  resisted  the  solicitation 
of  ^  majority  of  the  fellows  to  become  a  candidate,  and  Pr.* 
Home,  who  was  elected,  paid  him  the  compliment  to  say 
that  he  would  never  have  presented  himself  if  Dr.  Horbery 
would  have  come  forward.  His  library,  consisting  of  2000 
volumes,  in  the  best  preservation,  was  sQld  for  the  small 
sum  of  120/. ;  but  such  was  his  reputation  as  a  preacher, 
that  two  hundred  of  his  MS  sermons,  in  the  rough  slate  in 
which  he  first  composed  theqi,  were  disposed  of  for  six 
liundred  guineas.^ 

HQRNE,  Jo^N  Van.  See  HOORNE. 
HORNE>  (GEQftQE>»  the  late  amiable  and  exemplary 
bishop  of  Norwich,  ipras  bom  Nov.  1,  1730,  at  OtbaoH  near 
Maidstone,  in  Keat,  where  his  father,  the  rer.  Samuel 
Horn^  was  rector.  Of  four  sons  and  three  daughters  he 
w^  the  aecond  son ;  and  his  education  was  commenced  at 
home  under  (be  instruction  of  his  father*  At  thirteen, 
]p«,ving  made  a  gqod  pro(i<;iency^  be  was  sent  to  school  at 
Maidstone,  under  the  rev.  Deodatus  3ye,  a  man  of  good 
principles;  and  at  little  more  than  fifteen,  being  elected  to 
'ft  M^^idstone  scholarship  at  University  college,  Oxford,  he 
went  there  to  reside*  He  was  so  much  approved  9t  his 
^llegey  that  about  the  time  when  he.  took  bit  bacbelor'f 
degree,  which  was  Oct«  27,  1749,  in  cousequenQ^  of  a 
9trpng  recprnmendatiou  from  that  place,  be  wa9  eleeted  to 
a  Kentish  fellowship  at  Magdalen*  On  June  1,  1752»  be 
took  his  master's  degree,  and  on  Trinity  Sunday,  in  thd 
year  folbwiog,  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford^ 
and  soon  after  preached  his  first  sermon  for  his  friend  and 

V  QeaU  Msff.  vol.  f  JCIX.  tad  LXXVI. 
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biograpber,  Mr.  Jonet,  at  Finedon^  in  Nortbamptboshire* 
A  sbort  time  after  be  preached  in  London  with  such  s«c- 
cessy  that  a  person,  eminent  himself  for  the  same  talent, 
pronounced  him,  without  exception,  the  best  preacher  in 
£ngUnd. 

At  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Home  had  imbibed  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son ;  which  he  afterwards  adopted  and  disseminated  with- 
out disguise.     Supported  by  the  learning  and  zeal  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  Watson  of  University  college.  Dr.  Hodges^ 
provost  of  Oriel,  and  Dr.  Patten,  of  Corpus,  he  ably  via- 
dicated  his  principles  against  the  intemperate  invectives 
to  which  their  novelty  exposed  them.     That  part  indeed 
of  the  Hutchinsonian  controversy  which  relates  to  Hebrew 
etymology  was  discountenanced   b};  Mr.  Home  as,  in  a 
great  measure,  fanciful  and  arbitrary.     He  considered  it 
of  infinitely  more  importance  to  be  employed  in  investi- 
gating facts  than  to  be  disputing  about  verbal  criticisms. 
The  principles  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  beginning  to  extend 
their  influence  in  the  university,  in  1756  a  bold  attack  was 
made  upon  them  in. an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  ^*  A 
Word  to  the  Hutchinsonians.^'     Mr.  Hori>e,  considering 
himself  more  particularly  called  upon  for  a  defence,  as 
being  personally  aimed  at  in  the  animadversions,  produced 
an  Apology,  which  has  been   universally  admired  for  its 
temper,  learning,  and  good  sense.    The  question  agitated 
seems  rather  to  involve  the  very  essense  of  religion,  than 
to  concern  Mr.  Hutchinson  or  his  principles.     The  pam«- 
phlet  was  attributed  by  the  public  in  general,  and  Mr.  Home 
in  particular,  to  Mr.  Keunicott,  of  £xeter  college ;  a  man 
who  bad  distinguished  himself  by  an  accurate  acquaintance 
mth  the  Hebrew,  and  two  maaterly  dbsertations,  one  on 
tbA  Tree  of  Life,  the  other  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Cain  and 
AJ^al. 

Aftmr  bifl  Apology,  Mr.  Home  took  an  active  part  in  the 
ctoiitroversy  with  Mr.  Kenoicott  on-  the  propriety  of  coU 
latiog  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  such  manuscripts 
as  eeuld  then  be  procured,  in  order  to  reform  the  text^ 
and  prepare  it  for  a  new  tcaoslatton  into  the  English  lan- 
guage* Mn  Home  strongly  objected  to  the  proposal,  from 
a  peipaasion,,  among  other  serious  reasons,  that,  the  wide 
principle  upon  wliich  it  was  to  be  conducted  might  en* 
danger  the  iatm^st  of  genuine  Christianity.  He  oon* 
ceived  that  the  unsound  criticism  to  which  the  text  would 
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be  liable  by  this  measure,  might  afford  some  additional 
pretexts  for  the  sceptical  cavils  of  those,  who,  with  afFecta* 
tion  of  superior  learuing,  had  already  shewn  themselves 
active  in  discovering  imaginary  corruptions.  Whatever, 
in  these  speculative  points,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Horne 
might  be,  he  was  esteemed  both  now  and  throughout  his 
life,  a  good  and  valuable  man,  a  sincere  Christian  in 
thought  and  in  action,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
preferment  be  obtained.  About  1756,  he  had  planned 
.  and  begun  to  execute  his  '*  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,*' 
which  he  did  not  complete  and  publish  till  twenty  years 
after.  It  was  a  work  in  which  he  always  proceeded  with 
pleasure,  and  on  which  he  delighted  ^o  dwell  and  meditate.. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  valuable  work,  Dr. 
Horne,  feeling  much  concern  at  the  progress  of  infidelity, 
to  which  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume  seemed  in  no  small 
degree  to  contribute,  endeavoured  to  undeceive  the  world 
with  respect  to  the  pretended  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity 
of  the  last  moments  of  this  unbelieving  philosopher.  He 
addressed  an  anonyaM>as  ^*  Letter  to  Dr.  Adfim  Smith,*'  in 
which,  with  clear  and  sound  argument,  and  the  most  per- 
fect natural  good ,  humour,  he  overthrows  the  artificial 
account  given  in  Mr.  Hume's  life,  by  allusions  to  certain 
well-founded  anecdotes  concerning  him,  which  are  totally 
incdfisistent  with  it. 

In  17S4  this  Letter  was  followed  by  his  *^  Letters  on 
Infidelity  ;"  which  abound  with  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment, and  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  both  to  arm  the 
minds  of  youth  against  che  dangerous  tendency  of  philo- 
sophizing infidelity,  and  to  counteract  any  impressions 
which  its  specious  garb  and  licentious  easy  temper  may 
have  already  made.  The  unsoundness  of  Mr. '  Hume's 
opinions,  and  the  futility  of  his  arguments,  are  displayed 
in  so  happy  a  strain  of  ridicule,  that  none,  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  **  but  an  unbeliever  can  be  angry,  or  even 
feel  displeased."  The  latter  pai^t  of  these  Letters  is  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  shew  the  fidlacy  of  some  miscel- 
laneous objections  against  Christianity,  brought  forward 
by  a  more  modern  advocate  for  infidelity; 

The  character  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Horne  were  so  much 
approved  in  the  college  to  which  he  belonged,  that  on  a 
vacancy  happening  in  1768,  he  was  elected  to  the  high 
office  of  psesident  of  that  society.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  he  married  the  daughter  gf  Philip  Burton,  esq.  of 
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'Elthaniy  in  Kent,  by  whom  be  had  l3iree  daughters.    The 
public  situation  of  Mr.  Home  now  made  it  proper  for  him 
to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity ;  and  he  was 
also  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  king.     In  1776 
Dr.  Home  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  which  office  be  held  for  the  customary  period  of 
four  years.     In  this  situation  he  became  known  to  lord 
North,  the  chancellor,  and  this,  it  is  probable,  prepared 
the  way  to  his  subsequent  elevation.     In  1781,  the  very 
year  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  of  vice-chancellor,  he 
was  made  dean  ofX^lanterbuiy,  and  would  willingly  have 
relinquished  his  <cares  at  Oxford,  to  reside  altogether  in 
bis  native  county  of  Kent ;  but  be  yielded  to  the  jifdg- 
ment  of  a  prudent  friend  who  advised  h^m  to  retain  his 
situation  at  Magdalen.     In   1789,  on  the  translation  of 
bishop  Bagot  to  St  Asaph,  Dr.  Home  was  advanced  to  the 
episcopal  dignity,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Nor« 
wich.    Unhappily,  though  he  was  no  more  than  fifty-nine, 
be  had  already  begun  to  suffer  much  from  infirmities. 
**  Alas  !**  said  he,  observing  the  large  flight  of  steps  which 
lead  into  the  palace  of  Norwich,  *'  I  am  come  to  these 
steps  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  can  neither  go  up  them  nor 
down  them  with  safety."     It  happened  consequently,  that 
the  church  could  not  long  be  benefited  by  his  piety  and 
^sfeal.     Even  the  charge  which  he  composed  for  his  primary 
visitation  at  Norwich,  he  was  unable  to  deliver,  and  it  was 
printed  '*  as  intended  to  have  been  delivered.^'     From  two 
visits  to  Bath  he  bad  received  sensible  bene&4  and  was 
meditating,  a  third  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  which  he  had 
been  requested  not  to  delay  too  long.     He  did,  however, 
delay  it  too  long,  and  was  visited  by  a  paralytic  stroke  oa 
the  rpad  to  that  place.    He  completed  his  journey,  though 
very  ill ;  and  for  a  short  time  was  so  fitr  recovered  as  to 
walk  daily  to  the  pump-room  $  but  the  hopes  of  his  friends 
and  family  were  of  short  duration,  for,  on  the  17th  of  Ja« 
nuary,  1792,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  his  death 
afforded  ai)  edifying  example  of  Christian  resignation  and 
hope ;  and  he  was  buried  at  Eltham  in  Kent,  with  a  com- 
mendatory but  very  just  epitaph,  which  is  also  put  up  in 
the  cathedral  at  Norwich. 

It  cannot  often  fall  to  the'lot  of  the  biographer  to  re- 
cord a  man  so  blameless  in  character  and  conduct  as  bishop 
Hbrne.  Whatever  might  be  his  peculiar  opinions  on  some 
points,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  sincere  and  exemplary  Chtii^ 
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tiao  ;  and  as  a  scholar^  a  vlriter,  and  a  preacher,  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  qualifications.  The  cheerfulness  of  his  dispo* 
sition  is  often  marked  by  the  vivacity  of  his  writings,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  heart  is  every  where  conspicuous  in 
them.  So  far  was  he  from  any  tincture  of  covetousness, 
that  he  laid  up  nothing  from  his  preferments  in  the  church. 
If  lie  was  no  loser  at  the  year's  end  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied. What  he  gave  away  was  bestowed  with  so  much  se- 
crecy, that  it  was  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  little ; 
but,  after  his  death,  when  the  pensioners,  to  whom'he  had 
been  a  constant  benefactor,'  rose  up  to  look  about  them 
for  some  other  support,  it  began  to  be  known  who,  and 
how  many  they  were. 

The  works  of  bishop  Home  amount  to  a  good  many 
articles,  which  we  shall  notice  in  chronological  order :  1 . 
.^^The  Theology  and  Philosophy  in  Cicero's  Somnium 
Scipionis  explained ;  or  a  brief  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Newtonian  system  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  notions 
of  the  wisest  autients,  and  that  mathematical  principles  are- 
the  only  sure  ones,^'  Lood.  1751,  8vo.  2,^' A  fair,  can- 
did, and  mpartial  state  of  the  Case  between  sir  Isaac  New- 
tott  and  Mr.  Hotchinson,"  &c.  Oxford,  1753,  8vo.  3. 
^'  Spieileginm  Shuckfordianum ;  or  a  nosegay  for  the  cri- 
tics,'* &c.  Lond.  1754,  12mo.  4.  '<  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  supporters  of  the  Spiritual  Life»"  &c.  two  ser- 
mons preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford,  1755,  8vo. 

5.  **  The  Almighty  justified  in  Judgment,"  a  sermon,  1756. 

6.  **  An  Apology  for  certain  gentlemen  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  aspersed  in  a  late  anonymous  Pamphlet,"  1756, 
Svo.  7.  "  A  view  of  Mr.  Ketinicott's  method  of  correcting 
the  Hebrew  Text,"  &€.  Oxford,  1760,  8vo.  8.  "  Consi- 
deratibns  oiv  ttie  bife  and  Death  ^f  St.  John  the  Baptist," 
Oxford,  1772,  8vo.  This  pleasing  tract  contakr^  the 
substance  of  several  sermons  preached  annually  at  Slagda*' 
leo-college,  in  Oxford,,  the  cou<rse  of  which  bad  commenced 
in  1755.  A  second  edition  in  12<iio,  was^  pdt^Iisbed  at 
Oxford  in  1777.  9. '*  Considemtions  on  the.  projected 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  a  letter  to  the 
right  hon.  lord  Nortbv  By  a<tlergyman,"  Lmidfon,  1772, 
4to.  10.  ^^  A  Commentary  on  tb^  Book  of  l^selms,*^  &c. 
&c.  Oxfoiti,  1776,  2  vols.  4t6.  Reprtnted  in  8vo,  in  l?t8, 
sod  three  ,times  since.  With  what  satisfaceion  ibis  good 
man  composed  tins  pious  work,  may  best  b^  judged  from 
the  foUowing  passage  in  bia  prtfttc6«    *<  Could  the  miiMt 
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flatter  himself  that  any  one  wonld  have  half  the  pleasure  in 
reading  the  following  exposition,  which  he  hath  had  in 
writing  it,  be  would  not  fear  the  loss  of  his  labour.  The 
employment  detached  him  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  noise  of  folly.  Vanity 
and  vexation  flew  away  for  a  season,  care  and  disquietude 
came  not  near  his  dwellingr  He  arose  fresh  as  the  morning 
to  his  task ;  the  silence  of  the  night  invited  him  to  pui^e 
it ;  and  he  can  truly  say  that  food  and  rest  were  not  pre- 
ferred before  it.  Every  psalm  iqiproved  in6nitely  on  his 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  one  gave  him  uneasiness  but 
the  last ;  for  then  he  grieved  that  bis  work  was  done.  Hap* 
pier  hours  than  those  which  have  been  spent  in  these  me- 
ditations on  the  songs  of  Sion  he  never  expects  to  see  in 
this  world.  Very  pleasantly  did  they  pass,  and  move 
suioothly  and  swiftly  along;  for  when  thus  engaged  he 
counted  no  time.  They  are  gone,  but  have  left  a  relish 
and  a  fragrance  on  the  mind,  and  the  remembrance  of  them 
is  sweet.''  11.  '^  A  Letter  to  Adam  Smith,  LL.  D.  on  the 
Life,  Death,  and  Philosophy  of  David  Hume,  esq.  By 
one  of  the  people  called  Christians,?  Oxford,  1777,  12mo, 
12.  *' Discourses  on  several  subjects  and. occasions,"  Ox- 
ford, 1779,  2  vols.  8vo.  These  sermons  have  gone  through 
five  editions.  13.  **  Letters  on  Infidelity,'*  Oxford,  1784^ 
l«mo.  14  •*  The  Duty  of  contending  for  the  Faith,**  Jude^ 
ver.  3.  preached  at  the  primary  visitation  of  the  most  re- 
verend John  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  July  1,  178G. 
To  which  is  subjoined,  a  *^  Discourse  on  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  Matth.  xxviii.  19."  1786,  4to.  These  sermons^ 
with  fourteen  others  preached  on  particular  occasions,  and 
all  published  separately,  were  collected  into  one  volume^ 
8vo,  at  Oxford,  in  1795.  The  two  have  also  been  pub- 
lished in  12mo,  by  the  society  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge,  and  are  among  the  books  distributed  by  that 
society.  15.  "A  letter  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Priestley,  by  an 
Undergraduate,"  Oxford,  1787.  16.  <<  Observations  oa 
the  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  with  reference  to 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts/'  Oxford,  1790,  8vo.  17. 
^  Charge  intended  to  have  been  delivered  to  th^  Clergy 
of  Norwich,  at  the  primary  visitation,"  1791,  4to.  18. 
**  Discourses  on  several  subjects  and  occasions,**  Oxford, 
1794,  8vo,  vols.  3  and  4  ;  a  posthumous  publication.  The 
four  volumes  have  since  been  reprinted  in  an  uniform  edi- 
tion ;  and  lately  an  unifornr  edition  of  these  and  his.  other 
works,  with  bis  life,  by  Mr.  Jones,  has  been  printed  in  6 
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▼ols.  i¥0.  Besides  these,  might  be  enumerated  several 
bccasiQiial  papers  in  different  periodical  publications^  but 
particularly  the  papers  signed  Z.  in  the  ^'  Olla  Podrida,*' 
a  periodical  work,  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  Monro,  then  ba- 
cbelor  of  arts,  and  a  demy  of  Ragdalen  college,  Oxford. ' 
HORNECK  (Dr.  Anthony),  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Baccbarack,  a  town  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  in 
1641.  His  father  was  recorder  or  secretary  of  that  town, 
a  strict  protestant ;  and  the  doctor  was  brought  up  in  the 
same  manner,  though  some,  we  find,  asserted  that  he  was 
origi^Ily  a  papist  He  was  designed  for  the  sacred  mi- 
nistry from  his  birth,  and  first  sent  to  Heidelberg,  where 
he  studied  divinity  under  Spanheim,  afterwards  professor 
at  Leyden.  When  he  was  nineteen  he  came  over  to 
England,  and  was  entered  of  Queen's  college,  in  Osrford, 
Dec.  1663 ;  of  which,  by  the  interest  of  Banow,  then  pro- 
vost of  that  college,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  be 
was  made  chaplain  soon  after  his  admission.  He  was  in- 
corporated M.  A.  from  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  Dec. 
1663 ;  and  not  long  after  made  vicar  of  All  Saints,  in  Ox- 
ford, a  living  in  the  gift  of  Lincoln-college.  Here  he  con- 
tinued two  years,^  and  was  then  taken  into  the  family  of 
the  duke  of  Albemarle,  in  quality  of  tutor  to  bis  son  lord 
Torrington.  The  duke  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Doulton,  in  Devonshire,  aud  procured  him  also  a  prebend 
in  the  church  olExeter.  In  1669,  before  he  married,  be 
went  over  into  Germany  to  see  his  friends,  where  he  was 
much  admired  as  a  preacher,  and  was  entertained  with 
great  respect  at  the  court  of  the  elector  Palatine.  At  his 
return  in  1671,. he  was  chosen  preacher  in  the  Savoy, 
where  be  continued  to  officiate  till  he  died  *•    This,  how- 

*  He  bad  iMeo  reconoiended  for  Uie  Garden  to  Dr.  Homeek  are  nqt  eaiy  to 

living  of  Corent-garden;  but  the  pariah  be  assigned  at  this  dUtanoe  of  tioie. 

was  so  arerse  to  him,  that  TiUotson  '  But  their  dislike  to  bim  was  the  more 

■aid.  if  the  earl  of  Bedford  had  liked  extraordinary,  considering  bis  prodi- 

Jiim,  he  oould  not  bare  have  thought  gions  popularity,  on  account  of  hit 

it  fit  to  bestow  the  living  on  him,  repatation  for  piety,  and  his  pathetio 

*'  knowing  how  necessary  it  is  to  the  sermons,  bis  church  at  the  Savoy  being 

good  cficct  of  a  man's  ministry,  that  crowded  by  auditors  from  the  most 

be  do  not  lie  under  any  great  prejudice  remote  parts,  which  occasioned  dean 

with  Uie  people."    Dr.  Birch  remaiks  Freeman  to  say  that  Dr.  H.*s  parish 

on  this,  that  the  grounds  of  the  great  was  much  tbe  largest  in  town,  since  it 

averseness   in  the  parish  of  Covent  reached  from  Whitehall  to  WhiCechapel. 

>  Life  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones. — See  some  valuable  remarks  on  his  cha« 
racier  in  Dr.  Gleig's  Supplement  to  the  Encydop.  Briiannica.-i-Gent.  Mag. 
LXII,  LXIII,  and    LXVI.— BoswelPs    Life   of  Johnson.— Forbes*s    Ufe   of 
Beattie,  6(C.  fcc.    To  his  works  may  be  added,  <*  Considerations  on  the  Life  and- 
Death  of  Abef,  £nuch  and  Noah,"  12mo,  1812,  a  work,  which  we  happened  a*!- 
to  fee  in  tine  to  insert  in  the  text« 
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ever»  was  but  poqr  maintenaDce,  the  salary  being  smill  ai 
well  as  precarious,  and  be  continoed   in  mean   circuni- 
stances  for  soqqc  years  after  the  revolution ;  till,  as  his 
biographer,  bishop  Kidder,  says,  it  pleased  God  to  raise  up 
a  friend  who  concerned  himself  on  his  behalf,  namely, 
the  lord  admiral  Russel,  afterwards  earl  of  Orford.    Before 
be  went  to  se;^  lord  Russel  waited  on  the  queen  to  take 
leave ;  and  when  he  was  with  her,  begged  of  ber  that  she 
**  would  be  pleased  to  bestow  some  preferment  on  Dr. 
IJorneck.'*     The  queen  told  him,  that  she  *<  could  not  at 
present  think  of  any  way  of  preferring  the  doctor;^'  and 
with  this  answer  the  admiral  was  dismissed.     Some  time 
after,  the  queen  related  what  had  passed  to  archbishop 
Tillotson ;  and  added,  that  she  '^  was  anxious  lest  the  ad* 
miral  should '  think  her  too'  unconcerned  on  the  doctor's 
behalf.**     Consulting  with  him  iherefore  what  was  to  be 
done,  Tillotson  advised  her  to  promise  him  the  next  pre- 
bend of  Westminster  that  should  happen  to  become  void. 
This  the  queen  did,  and  lived  to  make  good  her  word  in 
1693.     In  1681  he  had  commenced  D.  D.  at  Cambridge^ 
and  was  afterwards  made  chaplain  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary*     His  prebend  at  Exeter  lying  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  him,  he  resigned  it;  and  in  Sept.  1694  was 
admitted  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Wells,  to  which 
he  was  presented  by  his  friend  Dr.  Kidder,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.     It   was  no  very  profitable  thing ;  and  if  it 
bad  been,  he  would  have  enjoyed  but  little  of  it,  since  he 
died   so  soon  after  as  Jan.  1696,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 
His  body  being  opened,  it  appeared  that  both  his  ureters 
were  stopped  ;  the  one  by  a  stone  that  entered  the  top  of 
the  ureter  with  a  sharp  end  ;  the  upper  part  of  which  was 
thick,  and  much  too  large  to  enter  any  farther ;  the  other 
by  stones  of  much  less  firmness  and  consistence.   *He  was 
interred  in  Westminster-abbey,  where  a  monument,  with 
an  handsome  inscription  upon  it,  was  erected  to  his  memory* 
He  was,  says  Kidder,  a  man  of  very  good  learning,  and 
had  good  skill  in  the  languages.     He  had  applied  himself 
to  the  Arabic  from  his  youth,  and  retained  it  to  his  death. 
He  had  great  skill  in  the  Hebrew  likewise :  nor  was  his 
skill  limited  to  the  Biblical  Hebrew  only,  but  be  was  also 
a  great  master  in  the  Rabbinical.     He  was  a  most  diligeut 
and  indefatigable  reader  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
languages  :  *^  Sacras  literas  tructavit  indefesso  studio,'*  says 
his  tutor  Spanbeim  of  him :  and  adds,  that  he  was  then 
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of  an  eleveted  wit,  of  which  he  gave  a  specimen  in  1659^ 
by  publicly  defending  "  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Vow  of 
Jepbthah  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  bis  daughter/*     He 
had  great  skill  in  ecclesiastical  history,  in  controversial  and 
casuistical  divinity ;  and  it  is  said^  that  few  n»en  were  so 
frequently  consulted  in  cases  of  conscience  as  Dr.  Horneck. 
As  to  his  pastoral  care  in   all  its  branches,  he  is  set  forth 
as^one  of  the  greatest  examples  that  ever  lived.     *^  He  had 
the  zeal|  the  spirit,  the  courage,  of  John   the  Baptist,'' 
says  Kidder,  '^  and  durst  reprove  a  great  man ;  and  per- 
haps that  man  lived  not,  that  was  more  conscientious  in 
this  matter.      I  very  well  knew  a  great  man,*'  says  the 
bishop,  **  and  peer  of  the  realm,  from  whom  be  had  ju^t 
expectations  of  preferment ;  but  this  was  so  far  from  stop- 
ping his  mouth,  that  he  reproved  biro  to  his  face,  upon  a 
very  critical  affair.     He  missed  of  his  preferment,  indeed, 
but  saved  his  own   soul.     This  freedom,"  continues   the 
bishop,  "  made  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  very  de- 
sirable by  every  good  man,  that  would  be  better.     He 
would  in  him  be  very  sure  of  a  friend,  that  would  not  suf- 
fer sin  upon  him.     I  may  say  of  him  what  Pliny  says  of 
Corelltus  Rufus,  whose  death  he  laments,  'amisi  mese  vita; 
testem,'  &c.     '  I  have  lost  a  faithful  witness  of  my  life  ;* 
and  may  add  what  he  said  upon  that  occasion  to  his  friend 
Calvisius,  '  vereor  ne  negligentius  vivam,'  ^  I  am  afraid  lest 
for  the  time  to  come  I  should  live  more  carelessly.'"    His 
original  works  are,  1.  *'  The  great  Law  of  Consideration  : 
or,  a  discourse  wherein  the  nature,  usefulness,  and  abso- 
lute necessity  of  consideration,  in  order  to  a  truly  serious 
and   religious  life,  are  laid  open,"    London,   1676,  Svo^ 
which  has  been  several  times  reprinted  with  additions  and 
corrections.   2.  ^^  A  letter  to  a  lady  revolted  to  the  Romish 
church,"   London,   1678,  12mo.     3.  **  The  happy  Ascc- 
tick:  or  the  best  Exercise,"  London,  1681,  8vo.   To  this 
is  subjoined,  '^  A  letter  to  a  person  of  quality  concerning 
the  holy  lives  of  the  primitive  Christians."     4.  "  Delight 
Imd  Judgment :  or  a  prospect  of  the  great  day  of  Judg- 
ment, and  its  power  to  damp  and  imbitter  sensual  delights, 
sports,  and  recreations,"  London,  1683,  12mo.    5.^*  The 
Fire  of  the  Altar :  or  certain  directions  how  to  raise  the 
soul  into  holy  6ames,  before,  at,   and  after  the  receiv- 
ing of  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  with 
suitable  prayers  and  devotions,''  London,  1683,  l2mo.  To 
this  is  prefixed,  ^*  A  Qialogue  between  a  Christian  and  bis 
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own  Conscience,  touching  the  true  nature  of  the  Christiaii 
Religion/^  -6.  <<  The  Exercise  of  Prayer ;  or  a  help  to  de^ 
▼otion ;  being  a  supplement  to  the  Happy  Ascetick,  ot 
best  exercise,  containing  prayers  and  devotions  suit* 
able  to  the  respective  exercises,  with  additional  prayert 
for  several  occasions,"  London,  1685,  8vo«  7.^' The  first 
fruits  of  Reason  :  or,  a  discouse  shewing  the  necessity  of 
applying  ourselves  betimes  to  the  serious  practice  of  Re« 
ligion,**  London,  1685,  8vo.  S.-^^The  Crucified  Jesus  1 
or  a  full  account  of  the  nature,  end,  design,  and  benefit  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  necessary  di- 
rections, {irayers,  praises,  and  meditations,  to  be  used  by 
persons  who  come  to  the  holy  communion,"  London,  1686^ 
8vo.  9.  *^  Questions  and  Answers  concerning  the  two 
Religions ;  viz.  that  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  10.  "  An  Answer  to  the  Soldier's  Ques« 
tion  :  What  shall  we  do  ?"  1 J .  Several  single  Sermons* 
12.  '<  Fifteen  Sermons  upon  the  fifth  chapter  of  St  Mat-** 
thew,"  London,  1698,  8vo. 

Besides  these  he  translated  out  of  German  into  English^ 
*^  A  wonderful  story  or  narrative  of  certain  Swedish  wri-^ 
ters,"  printed  in  Glanvirs  **  Sadducismus  Triumphatus  ;** 
in  the  second  edition  of  which  book  is  a  ^*  Preface  to  the 
wonderful  story,"  with  an  addition  of  a  **  new  relation  from 
Sweden,"  translated  by  him  out  of  German.  He  trans- 
lated likewise  from  French  into  English,  **  An  Antidote 
against  a  careless  indifferency  in  matters  of  Religion ;  ia 
opposition  to  those  who  believe  that  all  religions  are  alike^ 
and  that  it  impbrts  not  what  men  profess,"  London,  1693^ 
with  an  introduction  written  by  himselfT  He  collected  and 
published  **  Some  discourses,  sermons,  and  remains  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Glanvil,"  in  1681.  He  wrote  likewise,  in  con<* 
junction  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  *^  The  last  Confession^ 
Prayers,  and  Meditations,  of  Lieutenant  John  Stern,  de« 
livered  by  him  on  the  cart,  immediately  before  his  exe<^u-< 
tion,  to  Dr.  Burnet:  together  with  the  last  Confession  of 
George  Borosky,  signed  by  him  in  the  prison,  and  sealed 
up  in  the  lieutenant's  pacquet  With  which  an  account  i» 
given  of  their  deportment,  both  in  the  prison,  and  at  the 
place  of  their  execution,  which  was  in  the  Pall-mall,  on 
the  10th  of  March,  in  the  same  place  in  which  they  had 
murdered  Thomas  Thynne,  esq.  on  the  12th  of  February  be- 
fore,in  1681."  This  was  published  at  London,  in  folio,  1682.', 

^  Atb.  Ox.  Tol.  a— Life  by  Bp.  Kidder,  Svo.  169S.— Birob's  Life  ofTilloti^ 
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HORNIUS.(QEOEaE),  an.  hiftdrian  in  the  ITtfa  cen* 
turyf  was ;  born  in  the  Paliutinatet  lie  visited  most  of  tbe 
countries  in, Europe ;  waa  tutor  to  Tbonijaa  Morgan^  ayouog- 
English  gentleman  who  lived  at  tlie  Hague;  andiappotRied 
profesBpr  of  history,  politics,  and  geography,  at  Harder- 
wick ;  afterwards  prQfestK)r  of  history,  at  Leyden,  wbere^ 
having  sustained  a  great  loss,  by  confiding,  in  an  alchemical^ 
inapostar,  he  became  deranged,  and  died  in  1670.  Hia. 
principal  works,  are,  ^^  An.  Ecclesiastical 'History/'  with  an 
introduction  to  the  uni versa)  political  history ;  a  curious 
and  instructive  work,  which  baa  been  translated  intoFrench^ 
and  continued  to  1704.  '^  The  History  qf  England,  dur« 
iog  the  year  1645,  and  1646,''  Leydeo,  1648,  8va  ^<  History 
of  the  Origin  of  tbe  Americans/'  Hague,  1652j  8to.  ^'His- 
tory of  Bhilo8opl\y9"  in  seven  books,  1655>  4 to*  .  An  edi*. 
tion  of  *^  Sulpitius  Severus/*  with  notes,  &vo..  f^  Noah's. 
Ark^^'  or,  A  History  of-  Monarchies*  This  work. is  full  of 
curious  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  each  monarchy^  &a  Tbe 
above  are  all  in  Latin. ' 

HORREBOW  (Peter),  a  celebrated*  DaDisb  astrono- 
tner,  and  professor  oft  that  science  at  Copenhagen,  was 
bdrn  at  Laegsted,  in  Jutland,  in  1679.  He  studied  at  Aal- 
burg  uinler  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  heingobliged^ 
B%  tbe  same  period,  to  submit,  to  various  kinds  of  laboor. 
In  1-7*14,  he  was.  appointed  professor  of  mathematics,  at  Co- 
,peubagen,  sgtid'in  1725  he  was  elected  a  men^ber  of  tbe 
Danish  academy  of  sciences.  He  died  inl7€4«.  He  was* 
a^lnor  of  maay  works  conOiecjted  with  bis  favourite  pur- 
sp.itSf  among  which  were  ^^  Copernicus  Triumpbans,  sive- 
de  I^arallaKi  Orbis  Annui;"  in  which  be  shews  iiimself  an  en* 
tbusiast  for  tlie  system  of  Copernicus-;  the  *^  Eleuients of.  As- 
tronomy;^' and '^  the  Elements  of  tMathematics;"  but'heis 
btest  k4iown  in  this  ccuntry.by  his  ^^  Natural  History  of  lee* 
land,"  fol.  1758.  His  matbematieal  works  were  pufalbbedi 
infourvoU,  4to»  Copenhagen^  1735,  &c.' 

HORROX  (Jeaemiah),  an  English,  astronomer^  and 
memorable  for  being  tbe  first  who  bad  observed  the  pas-, 
sage  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  was  born  at  Toxtetb  in- 
Lancashire,  about  1619,  From  a  school  in  tbecoaniryy, 
wb^re  he  acquired  grammar^learning,  be  was.  sent  to. 
Emanuel-coUege  in  Cambridge,  and  itbere  spenttsomeUjBe' 

''  •  1  Morert  — Freherl  Tbtalrum. — Foppen  Bibl.  Bel^.-^ipui  Onwnajtf f 
*  I>i«r.  Hilt. 
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iQ  4u:8demi€al  studies*  About  1633^^  be  began  with  real 
earnestness  to  study  astronomy :  but  living  at  that  time 
with  his  father  at  Toxtetb^  in  very  moderate  oircunistances^ 
and  being  destitute  of  books*  and  other  assistances  for  the 
prosecmioa  of  this  study,  he  could*  not  make  any  consider* 
able  progress.  He  spent  some  of  bis  first  years  in  study- 
ing the  writings  of  Lansbergius^  of  which  he  repented  and 
complained  afterwards ;.  neglecting  in  the  mean  time  the 
mora  valuable  and  profitable  works?  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Kep- 
ler, and-  other  excellent  astronomers.  In  1636,  hie  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  with  Mr,  William  Crabtree  of 
Broughton  near  Mauchester,  and  was  engaged  in  the  same* 
studies ;  but  living  at  a  considerable'  distance  from  each 
other,  they  could'  have  little*  oorrespondence  except  by 
letters.  These,  however,  they  frequently  exchanged,  com«» 
municatjng  their  observations  to  one  another;  and. they 
sometimes  consulted  Mr.  Samuel  Foster,  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  Gresham-oollege  in  London.  Hocrox  having 
now  obtained  a  companion  in  bis  studies^  assumed'  nevr 
spirits.  Procuring  astronomical  instruments  and  books^  he 
applied  himself  to  make  observations ;  and  by  Crabtree^^ 
advice,  laid  aside  Lansbergius,  whose  tables  he  found  er- 
roneous, and  his  hypotheses  inconsistent:  He  was  pursuing 
big  studiea  with  great  vigour  and  successj  when  he  was  cut 
off  by  a  sudden  death,  Jan.  3,  1640-1. 

.  What  we  have  of  his  writings  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
his  death  was  a  loss-  to  science.  A  little  before  that  time 
he  had  finished  his  ^*  Venus  in  Sole  visa.*'  He  made  his 
observations  upon; this  new  and-  extraordinary  phenomenon 
at  Hool  near  Liverpool ;  but  they  did  not  appear  till  1662, 
when  Hevelius  published  them  at  Dantzick,  withr  some 
works  of  his  own,  under  this  title,  ^<  Mercorius  in  Sula 
vjsus  Gedaoianuo  1661,  Maij  3,  cum  aliis  qnibusdam-ra* 
rumccelestium  observationibus  rarisque.  phssnomenis:  Cut 
annexa  est  Venus  in  Sole  pariler  visa  anno  1639,  Nov.  24^ 
Jcc/'  Besides  this'Work  be  had'  begun  another^  in  ^hioh'* 
he  proposed^,  first,  to  refute  Lansbergius's  hypotheses,  and 
to  shew,  how  inconsistent  they  were  with  each  other  and 
the  heavens ;;  and,  seeondly,  to  draw  up  a  new  system  oiP 
astronomy,  agreeably,  to  the  heavens,  from  his  own  ob« 
servations  and  those  of  others ;  retaining  for  tiie  most  part 
the  Keplerian- hypotheses,  but  changing  ther  numbers  all 
observations   required.      Wallis,   from  whose    ^^Epistok 
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Nancupatoris**  we  have  extracted  these  memoin  of  Hor^ 
roz,  published  some  of  his  papers  in  1673,  under  the  title 
of  *^  Opera  Posthoma  :*'  others  were  carried  into  Ireland 
by  his  brother  Jonas  Horrox,  who  had  pursued  the  same 
studies,  and  died  there,  by  which  means  they  were  lost : 
and  others  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Sbakerly, 
who,  by  the  assistance  of  them,  formed  his  *^  British  Ta- 
bles/* published  at  London  in  16S3  :  which  last  papers, 
after  Shakerly's  voyage  to  the  East- Indies,  where  he  died^ 
are  said  to  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  a  book- 
seller, till  they  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  at  London 
in  1666.* 

HORSLEY  (John),  author  of  a  very  learned  and  excel- 
lent work,  entitled,  **  Britannia  Romana,''  by  which  only 
he  is  known,  is  supposed  to  hare  been  a  native  of  North- 
umberland, where,  at  a  village  called  Long^Horsley,  near 
Morpeth,  the  family,  in  all  probability,  originated.     This 
parent  stock,  if  such  it  was,  is  now  lost  in  the  Withering- 
tons, 'by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Long-Horsley,  about 
the  middle  of  this  cen|:ury,  with  a  person  of  that  name. 
We  know  only  of  two  other  branches  ;  one  settled  in  York- 
shire, the  other  in  the  West,  from  which  lartter,  we  under- 
stand the  late  learned  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  have  sprung : 
but  the  branches  have  been  so  long  separated,  that  they 
cannot  trace  their  relationship  to  each  other.     John  Hors-  ' 
ley  was  educated  in  the  public  grammar-school  at  Newcas- 
tle, and  afcerwards  in  Scotland,  where  he  took  a  degree ; 
he  was  finally  settled  at  Morpeth,  and  is  said,  in  Hutchin- 
son^s  View  of  Northumberland,  to  have  been  pastor  to  a 
dissenting  congregation  in  that  place.     The  same  author 
adds,  from  RandalPs  manuscripts,  that  he  died  in  1732, 
which  was  the  same  year  in  which  his  great  work  appeared ; 
but  the  truth  is,  as  we  learn  from  the  journals  of  the  time, 
that  he  died  Dec.  12,  1731,  a  short  time  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book.     He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society. 
A  few  letters  from  him  to  Roger  Gale,  esq.  on  antiquarian 
subjects,  are  inserted  in  Hutchinson^s  book ;  they  are  all 
dated  in  1729.     His  **  Britannia  Romana*'  g>ves  a  full  and 
learned  account  of  the  remains  and  vestiges  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain.     It  is  divided  into  three  books ;  the  first  con-^ 
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taiiiing  ^'  the  History  of  all  the  Roman  TraDsactioos  in 
Britain,  with  an  account  of  their  legionary  and  auxiliary 
forces  employed  here,  and  a  determination  of  the  stations 
per  lineam  valli;  also  a  large  description  of  the  Roman 
walls,  with  maps  of  the  same,  laid  down  from  a  geometri- 
cal survey.*'  The  second  book  contains,  ^' a, complete 
collection  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  which 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Britain,  with  the  letters 
engraved  in  their  proper  shape,  and  proportionate  size, 
and  the  reading  placed  under  each  ;  as  also  an  historical 
account  of  them,  with  explanatory  and  critical  observa* 
tions.'*  The  third  book  contains,  ^'  the  Roman  Geography 
of  Britain,  in  which  are'  given  the  originals  of  Ptolemy, 
Antonini  Itinerarium,  the  Notitia,  the  anonymous  Raven- 
nas,  and  Peutinger's  Table,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  this 
island,  with  particular  essays  on  each  of  those  ancient  au- 
thors, and  the  several  places  iu  Britain  mentioned  by 
them,''  with  tables,  indexes,  &t.  Such  is  the  author's 
own  account  in  his  tide-page ;  and  the  learned  of  all  coun- 
tries have  testified  that  the  accuracy  of  the  execution  has 
equalled  the  excellence  of  the  plan.  The  plates  of  this 
work  were  purchased  of  one  of  his  descendants  for  twenty 
guineas  by  Dr.  GiSbrd,  for  the  British  Museum,  where  is 
a  copy  of  the  work,  with  considerable  additions  by  Dr« 
Ward.' 

HORSLEY  (Samuel),  a  very  learned  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished prelate,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  John  Horsley, 
M.  A.  who  was  many  years  clerk  in  orders  at  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields.  His  grandfather  .is  said  to  have  been  at  first 
a  dissenter,  but  afterwards  conformed,  and  had  the  living 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  This  last  circumstance,  how- 
ever, must  be  erroneous,  as  no  such  name  occurs  in  the 
list  of  the  vicars  of  that  church.  His  father  was  in  1745 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Thorley  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
he  resided  constantly,  and  was  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  the  parsonage.  He  also  held  the  rectory  of  Newington 
Butts,  in  Surrey,  a  peculiar  belonging  to  the  bishop  of 
Worcester.  By  his  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ha« 
milton,  principal  of^the  college  of  Edinburgh,  he  bad  only 
one  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  who  was  born 
in  his  father's  residence  in  St.  Martin's  church-yard,  in 
Oct.  1733.     By  bis  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  George 
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^Leslie,  esq.  of  Kimragie  in  Scotland,  he  had  three  sons  and 
tfour  daughters,  who  were  all  bom  at  Thorley.  «He  died 
in  1777,  aged  seventy- eight;  and  bis  widow  in  1787|  at 
^Kasing  in  Essex. 

Samael  was  educated  in  his  early  years  chiefly  *by  his 
fetber,  and  we  are  assured,  never  was  at  Westminster 
school,  as  has  been  asserted ;  but  of  this  and  the  other 
transactions  of  his  youth,  his  studies,  and  early  character, 
we  have  very  few  particulars  that  can  be  depended  on,  and 
have  failed  in  obtaining  information  on  these  subjects  from 
-the  only  quarter  whence  it  could  have  been  expected.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  entered  of  Trinity-hall, 
'Cambridge,  where  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  he  was  an 
industrious  student,  applying  himself  much  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  and  storing  his  mind  with  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  divines  and  logicians.  Why  with 
such  qualifications  he  tbok  no  degree  in  arts,  cannot  now 
4>e  ascertained.  We  find  on|^y  that  he  took  that  of  LL.  B. 
in  1758,  and  became  his  father^s  curate  at  Newington,  to 
vbich  living  he  succeeded,  on  the  resignation  of  his  father, 
in  the  fallowing  year,  and  held  it  till  his  translation  to  nhe 
tee  of  Rochester  in  1793. 

In  April  1767,.  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, of  which  he  continued  for  many  years  an  active 
member ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  The  power  of  God,  deduced  from  the  compu- 
table instantaneous  productions  of  it  in  the  Solar  System^** 
8vo.  This  he  allows  to  be  a  ^*  very  singular,  and  perhaps 
a  whimsical  speculation,'*  and  says,  in  language  not  un- 
c^haracteristic  of  his  future  style,  that  in  all  probabtlity  this 
production  would  "  roll  down  the  gutter  of  time,  forgotten 
and  neglected."  His  object  was  undoubtedly  to  display 
the  wonderful  power  of  God ;  but  it  was  thought  that  he 
magnified  omnipotent  power  at  the  expence  of  omniscient 
wisdom,  and  instead  of  supposing  that  the  planets  continue 
for  ever  to  perform  their  courses,  in  consequence  of  the 
almighty  j{(z^,  and  original  impulse  impressed  ypon  them, 
when  first  they  were  drawn  out  of  chaos,  he  maintains  the 
necessity  of  a  new  force  every  instant  to  preserve  the  sys- 
tem in  motion. 

In  1768  he  went  to  Christ  church,  Oxford,  as  private 
tutor  to  Heneage  earl  of  Aylesbury,  then  lord  Guernsey. 
To  I  his  university  he  appear^  to  have  become  attached  ; 
and  his  first  mathematical  publication  was  elegantly  printed 
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tit  the  Clarendon  press,  **  ApoUonii  Perg&ei  inclinationtifti 
libri  duo.  Restituebat  S.  Horsley/'  1770.  This  work  'was 
criticised  With  some  severity  at  the  time,  but  does  n6t 
appear  to  htLve  injured  his  rising  reputation,  especially 
-with'the  members'of  the  royal  society,  who  chose  him  lo 
'the  office  of  secretary  ip  November  1773.  In  1774  be 
-was  incorporated  B.C.  L.  at'Oxford,  and  ithmediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  D.^C.  L.  and  was  presented  by  bis 
patron,  the  carl  of  Aylesbury,  to  the  rectory  of  Aldbtiry  in 
Surrey,  with  Which  be  obtained  a  dispeifsation  to  hold  the 
rector}'  of  Newington.  In  the  saihe  y6ar  he  published 
'^Tlemarks  oh  the  Observations  invade  in  the  late  Voyage 
towards  the  North  Pole,  for  determining  the  acceleration 
of  the  Pendulum,  in  latitude  79*  5i\  In  a^  letter  to  tbe 
hon.  Constantine  John  Phtpps,''  4to.  His  intention  in  this 
pamphlet,  which  ought  ever  to  be  bound  up  with  "  Phipps's 
Voj^ge,*'  is  t6  correct  two  or  three  important  errors  and 
inaccuracies  that  bad  been  introduced,  by  Israel  Lyona, 
the  mathematician  employed  on  tbe  voyage,  in  the  nnme* 
-rous  matheihatical  calculations  which  appear  in  that  valub- 
ble  work;  and  this  it  was  acknowledged,  was  performed  by 
our  learned  author  with  equal  skill,  delicacy,  and  candour. 

Dr.  Horsley  bad  long  meditated  a  -complete  ^edition  of 
the  works  of, sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  in  1776  issued  proposlth 
for  printing  it,  by  subscription,  in  5  vols,  ^to,  having  ob- 
tained the  royal  permission  to  dedicate  ittb-his  mkjesty; 
but  \he  commencement  of  it  was  for  a  considerable  tt^ne 
delayed  by  sei^ere  dohnestic  af&ictioh,  arising  frohi  tbe  ilU 
ness  of  his  wife,  for  whom  he  bad  tbe  tenderest  regard. 
She  died  in  the  following  year,  and  sonie  time  -after,  thfe 
works  of  Newton  were  put  to  press,  but  Were  not  finally 
completed  until  1785.  In  tbe  mean  titne  tris  great  ditt- 
gence  and  proficiency  in  various  sciences  attracted  tbe  no- 
tice of  an  excellent  judge  of  literary  merit,  the  fate  Dr, 
Lowtb,  bishop  of  London,  who  on  bis  promotion  to  that 
#ee  in  1 777,  appointed  Dr.  Horsley  bis  domestic  cbaplirin  ; 
and  collated  him  to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul*s  cathedral.  Vte 
also,  by  tbe  satne  interest,  succeeded  bis  father  as  derk  in 
orders  at  St.  Martinis  in  the  Fields. 

In  1*778,  during  tbie'cohtroversy  between  Priestley,  ^rici*^ 
and  otihets,  respectin'g  tnaterialisrti,  and  philosophical  ne- 
cessity, DV.  Horsley  preached  a  sermon,  on  Gt>6d  Friday, 
Ap¥?l  4?,  c/itrAed  **  Providence  and  free  Agency,"  4t6,  -in 
vilrich  life  dtew  u  Vdry  kcxxtt  distinction  between  the  philo- 
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sophical  necessity  of  our  subtle  moderns,  and  the  predes- 
tination of  their  ancestors.  It  was  evident  he  had  an  eyet 
to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  this  discourse,  but  that 

e^lemic  did  not  take  any  immediate  notice  of  it.  In  1779, 
r.  Horsley  resigned  Aldbury,  and  in  1780,  bishop  Lowth 
presented  bim  to  the  living  of  Thorley,  which  he  held,  by 
dispensation,  with  Newington,  but  resigned  the  former  on 
being  appointed  archdeacon  of  Essex,  and,  in  1782,  vicar 
of  South  Weald  in  that  county,  both  which  he  owed  to 
the  same  patron.  In  1783,  we  find  him  deeply  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  royal  society, 
not  worth  reviving  in  a  regular  narrative ;  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  it  ended  in  his  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  society.  4 

Dr.  Horsley  was  uow  about  to  enter  on  that  controversy 
with  Dr.  Priestley,  in  which  he  displayed  his  greatest  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  and  on  which  his  fame  is  irremoveably 
founded.  In  the  year  1782  (we  use  Dr.  Horsley*s  words), 
an  open  and  vehement  attack  was '  made  by  Dr.  Priestley 
upon  the  creeds  and  established  discipline  of  every  church 
in  Christendom,  in  a  work  in  2  vols.  8vo,  entitled  a  ^  His** 
tory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity."  At  the  head  of 
these  Dr.  ^Priestley  placed  both  the  catholic  doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  divinity,  ^nd  the  Arian  notion  of  his  pre-exist- 
ence  in  a  nature  far  superior  to  the  human,  representing 
the  Socinian  doctrine  of  his  mere  humanity,  as  the  unani- 
mous faith  of  the  first  Christians.  It  seemed  to  Dr.  Hors- 
ley that  the  most  effectual  preservative  against  the  in- 
tended mischief  would  be  to  destroy  the  writer's  credit, 
and  the  authority  of  his  name,  which  the  fame  of  certain 
lucky  discoveries  in  the  prosecution  of  physical  experi- 
ments had  set  high  in  popular  esteem,  by  a  proof  of  his 
incompetency  in  every  branch  of  literature  connected  with 
his  present  subject,  of  which  the  work  itself  afforded  evi- 
dent specimens  in  great  abundance.  For  this  declared 
purpose,  a  review  of  the  imperfections  of  his  work  in  the 
first  part,  relating  to  our  Lord's  divinity,  was  made  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Horsley's  Charge,  delivered  to  the  clergy  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Alban's  at  a  visitation  held  May  22, 
17$3,  the  spring  next  following  Dr.  Priestley's  publication. 
The  specimens  alledged  by  Dr.  Horsley  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  work,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  author, 
nuty  be  reduced  to  six  general  classes.  1.  Instances  of 
jr^^soning  in  a  circle.    2.  Instances  of  quotations  misapr 
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plied  through  ignorance  of  the  writer's  subject  3.  In- 
stances of  testioionies  perverted  by  artful  and  forced  con- 
structions. '  4.  Instances  of  passages  in  the  Greek  Fathers 
iQisinterpreted  through  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language. 
5.  Instances  of  passages  misinterpreted  through  the  same 
ignorance,  driven  further  out  of  the  way  by  an  ignorance 
of  the  Platonic  phiiosopliy ;  and  6.  Instances  of  ignorance 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Dr.  Horsley  concludes  this  masterly  and  argumentative 
Charge,  by  saying,  ^'  I  feel  no  satisfaction  in  detecting  the 
weaknesses  of  this  learned  writer's  argument,  but  what 
arises  from  a  consciousness,  that  it  is  the  discharge  of  some 
part  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  church  of  God."  The 
whole  of  this  charge  affords  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
Dr.  Horsley's  controversial  style,  with  a  mixture  of  tem- 
per leading  him,  perhaps,  somewhat  nearer  the  bounds  of 
irony  than  became  the  solemnity  of  an  address  of  this  kind« 
After  speaking  of  many  things  that  may  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious to  the  penetration  of  such  a  mind  as  Dr.  Priestley's, 
bow  absurd  and  contradictory  and  improbable  soever  they 
may  appear  to  persons  of  plain  sense  and  common  under- 
standings, uusubtilized  by  sophistry  and  metaphysics,  and 
not  stimulated  by  the  love  of  paradox,  he  observes,  that,  to 
tho^e  who  want  the  doctor's  sagacity,  the  ^^  true  meaning 
of  an  inspired  writer"  wjU  not  very  readily  be  deemed  *^  to 
be  the  reverse  of  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  the  e.x- 
pressions  which  he  employs." 

Dr.  Priestley,  however,  felt  none  of  the  alarm  with 
which  his  admirers  were  affected.  He  promised  an  early 
and  satisfactory  answer.  He  predicted  that  he  should  rise 
Vnore  illustrious  from  his  supposed  defeat ;  he  premised  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  of  his  favourite  opinion  by  the 
very  objections  that  had  been  raised  against  it;,  beseemed 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  should  find  a  new  convert  in  his 
antagonist  himself,  and  even  hinted  in  print  somewhat 
concerning  the  shame  and  remorse  with  which  he  was  con- 
fident his  adversary  must  be  penetrated.  From  all  this  it 
soon  becdme  evident  that  Dr.  Priestley,  who  could  not 
but  feel  personally  what  every  unprejudiced  man  felt  ar- 
gumentatively,  that  Dr.  Horsley  was  an  antagonist  of  no 
mean  stamp,  did  not  profit  by  this  conviction  so  far  as,  to 
take  sufficient  leisure  to  revise  his  own  writings,  but  im- 
piediately  repeated  his  former  assertions  respecting  the 
4oGtrioe  of  the  Trinity  not  ba?ing  been  maintained  by  the 
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<^hrist]an  church  in  the  first  three  centuries,  in  a  publica- 
tion 'entitled  **  Letters  to  Dr.  Horsley,  in  answer  to  *bfe 
animadversions  on   the  ^  History  of  the   Corruptions  of 
-Christianity  :'*  with  an  additional  evidence  that  the  primi- 
tive Christian  church  was  Unitarian,**  1783,  8vo.     In  this 
there  are  more  of  the  weaknesses  df  argument,  and  the 
errors  of  ha^e,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  onfe 
•who  had  so  much  at  stake,  and  it  was  therefore  no  very 
difficult  task  for  Dr.  Norslevto  continue  the  contest,  in 
theaame  epistolary  form  which  his  antagonist  had  adopted, 
%y  **  Letters  from  the  archdeacon  of  St.  Alban^s  in  Reply 
'to  Dr.  Priestley,  with  an  Appendix,  containinjgshd^t  stric- 
tures on  Dr.  Priestley*s  Letters,  by  an  unknoMm  hand,** 
17'84,  8vo.     These  letters  fere  seventeen  in  number,  and 
-fherr  object  is  to  prove  ihat  if  Dr.  Priestley*s  mistakes 
•which  he  pointed  out,  are  few  in  number,  they  are  too 
-considerable  in  size  to  be  incident  to  a  well-informed  wri- 
ter; that  they  betray  a  want  of  such  a  general  comprehen- 
sion of  the  snbject  as  might  have  enabled  Dr.  P.  to  draw 
the  true  conclusions  from  the  passages  he  cited ;  that  they 
prove'btm  incompetent  in  the  very  language  of  the  writerti 
¥rom  whom  bis  proofs  should  be  drawn,  and  unskilled  iti 
the  philosophy  whose  doctrines  he  pretended  to  comparfe 
^th  the  opinions  of  the  church.  These  are  serious  charges, 
fcut  our  author  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to  substan- 
tiate them,  but  followed  up  his  "numerous  proofs  by  others 
in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  drawn  from  th^ 
early  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  best  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians.    The  display  of  reading  and  research  in  these 
letters  is  wonderful.     The  style  also  is  admirable,   and 
*while  it  assumes  the  lofty  and  somewhat  dictatorial  manner 
pecaliar  to  Dr.  Horsley,  and  which  indeed  the  high  groond 
t)n  which  he  stood  in  this  case,  seemed  to  justify,   the 
reader  of  taste  iinds  himself  dften  charmed  with  the  e^e- 
-gance  of  the  language,  and  always  with  the  closeness  of 
the  reasoning. 

Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  letters,  had  expressed  a  great  de- 
sire to  draw  Dr.  Horsley  into  a  tedious  controversy  on  the 
main  question,  the  article  of  our  Lcrd^s  dr^-inity,  but  out 
author,  knowing  that  question  to  have  been  long  since  ex- 
hausted, and  that  nothing  ti^w  was  tb  be  said  on  either 
side,  cbose,  in  his  "  Letters  in  Reply,'*'*  to  adhere  tlosely^ 
to  his  ffam  main  question.  He,  thefefor^  as  we  h^ve  men- 
vioDed,  defended'  bis  own  argument^  and  cdUected  n6«r 
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flpccimens  from  Dr.  Priestley's  new  pobtication,  of  his 
utter  inability  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Thus  a 
fiselesB  and  endless  contention  on  the  main  question  was 
avoided  ;  bnt  many  discussions  necessarily  arose  upon  se- 
condary points,  which  perhaps  the  learned  reader  will  es- 
teem  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  controversy,  such  as» 
the  authority  of  the  writings  that  go  under  the  name  of  the 
•apostolical  Fathers ;  the  rise  of  the  two  sects  of  the  Naza- 
•renes  and  Ebionites ;  the  difference  between  the  two ;  and 
'the  <lifference  of  both  from  the  orthodox  Hebrew  Cbris- 
itians  ;'  and  particularly  an  article  on  the  aocusation  of 
Trttheism,  which  Dr.  Priestley  had  brought  against  the 
Trinitarians  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  '^^  Short 
Strictures  on  Dr.  Priestley**  in  the  appendix  to  these  Let« 
ters,  it  is  now  known,  were  written  by  Dr.  Townson. 

Dr.  Priestley  (we  still  use  his  antagonist's  words),  mor- 
tified to  find  that  his  letters  had  failed  of  the  expected 
imcoess;  that  Dr.  Horsley,  touched  with  ho  ^ame,  with 
noiremoree,  remained  unshaken  in  his  opinion ;  and  that 
the  authority  of  bis  own  opinion  was  still  set  at  nought,  his 
learning  iltsallowed, bis  ingenuity  in  argument  impeached; 
and  what  was  least  to  be  borne-^finding  that  a  haughty 
chttwbmwn  ventured  incidentally  to  avow  his  ^^ntiments  of 
tlie  divine  commission  of  the  episcopal  ministry,  and  pre- 
Mffiedto^question  the  authority  of  those  teachers  who  usurp 
the  preacher's  office  without  any  better  warrant  than  their 
own  opinion  of  their  own  sufficiency,  lost  all  temper.  A 
second  set  of  *'  Letters  to  the  archdeacon  of  St.  Al^ban's^ 
appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  in  which  all  profession 
x>f  personal  regard  and  civility  was  laid  aside.  The  charge 
of  insufficiency  in  the  subject  was  warmly  retorted,  and 
^  the  incorrigible  dignitary"  was  taxed  with  manifest  mis- 
representation df  his  adversary's  argument ;  with  injustice 
to  the  character  of  Origen,  whose  veracity  he  had  called 
in  question  ;  and  with  the  grossest  falsification  of  ancient 
history.  He  was  stigmatized  in  short  as  a  ^  falsifier  of 
history,  and  a  defamer  of  the  character  of  the  dead.*' 

Regardless  of  this  reproach,  Dr.  Horsley  remained 
silent  for  eighteen  months.  A  sermon  *^  On  the  Incarna- 
tion,** preached  in  bis  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Newing- 
tan,  upon  the  fe«tst  of  the  Nativity  in  1785,  was  the  pre- 
lude to  a  renewal  of  the  contest  on  his  side,  and  was  fol- 
lowed early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  by  bis '*  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Priestley's  second  LeHters  to  the  archdeacon  of  Saint 
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Alban%  with*  proofs  of  certain  facts  asserted  by  the  arch-* 
deacon.''     This  tract  consists  of  two  parts ;  tbe  first  is  a 
collection  of  new  specimens  of  Dr.  Priestley's  temerity  in 
assertion  ;  the  second  defends  the  attack  upon  the  character 
of  Origen,  and  proves  the  existence  of  a  body  of  Hebrew 
Christians  at  £lia  after  the  time  of  Adrian  —  the  fact  upon 
which  the  author's  good  faith  bad  beeniso  loudly  arraigned 
by  Dr.  Priestley.     With  this  publication  Dr.  Horsley  pro- 
mised himself  that  the  controversy  on  his  part  would  be 
closed.     But  at  last  he  yielded,  as  he  says,  with  some 
reluctance,  to  collect  and  republish  what  he  had  written  in 
an  octavo  volume  (printed  in  1789)  and  took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  give  Dr.  Priesdey's  Letters  a  second  perusal, 
which  produced  not  only  many  important  notes,  but  some 
disquisitions  of  considerable  length ;  and  the  remarks  on 
Dr.  Priestley's  second  letters  having  produced  a  third  set 
of  *^  Letters"  from  him,  upon  the  two  questions  of  Ortgen*s 
Teracity,    and  the  orthodox   Hebrews  of  the  church  of 
JElia  :  these  two  are  partly  answered  in  notes,  andi  partly 
in  two  of  the  disquisitions.     Towards  the  conclusion  of 
Dr.  Horsley's  <^  Remarks,"  after  exhibiting  specimens  of 
Dr.  Priestley's  incompetency  to  write  on  such  subjects  at 
fell  within  their  controversy,  he  says,  ^^  These  and  many 
other  glaring  instances  of  unfinished  criticism,'"  weak  ar- 
gument, and  unjustifiable  art,  to  cover  the  weakness  and 
supply  tbe  want  of  argument,  which  must  strike  every  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  through  those  second  letters, 
put  me  quite  at  ease  with  respect  to  the  judgment  which 
the  public  would  be  apt  to  form  between  my  antagonist 
and  me,  and  confirmed  me  in  the  resolution  of  making  no 
reply  to  him,  and  of  troubling  the  public  no  more  upon  the 
subject,  except  so  far. as  might  be  necessary  to  establish 
some  facts,  which  be  hath  somewhat  too  peremptorily  de- 
nied, and  to  vindicate  my  character  from  aspersions  which 
be  hath  too  inconsiderately  thrown  out."     It  ought  not  to 
be  forgot,  that  in  this  controversy  Dr.  Horsley  derived 
not  a  little  support  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badcock,  whose  cri- 
ticisms on  Dr.  Priestley's  works  in  the  Monthjy  Review  left 
scarcely  any  thing  Unfinished  that  was  necessary  to  prove 
bis  errors  as  a  divine,  and  his  incompetency  as  a  historian. 

The  reputation  Dr.  Horsley  had  now  acquired^  recom- 
mended him  to  the  patronage  of  the  lord  chancellor  Thur- 
low,  who  presented  him  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  church  of 
Gloucester ;  and  in  1788^  by  the  same  interest,  he  W98  made 
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bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  in  this  character  answered  the 
high  expectations  of  eminent  usefulness  which  his  elevation 
to  the  mitlre  so  generally  excited.     As  a  bishop  his  conduct 
was  exemplary  and   very  praiseworthy.     In  this  diocese, 
which  was  said  to  exhibit  more  of  ignorance  and  poverty 
than  that  of  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  he  cairied  through 
a  regular  system  of  reform.     He  regulated  the  condition 
of  the  clergy,   and  proceeded  to  a  stricter  course  with 
respect  to  the  candidates  for  holy  orders,  admitting  none 
without  personally  examining  them  himself,  and  looking 
very  narrowly  into  the  titles  which  they  produced.     With 
all  this  vigilance,  his  lordship  acted  to  tbem  as  a  tender 
father,  encouraging  them  to  visit  him  during  his  stay  in 
the  country,  which  was  usually  for  several  months  in  the 
year,  assisting  them  with  advice,  and  ministering  to  their 
temporal  necessities  with  a  liberal  hand.     In  his  progress 
through  the  diodese,  be  frequently  preached  in  the  parish 
churches,  and  bestowed  considerable  largesses  on  the  poor. 
He  was,  in  short,  a  blessing  to  his  people,  and  they  fol-^ 
lowed  him  with  grateful  hearts,  and  parted  from  him  with 
infinite  reluctance ;  and  this  diocese  may  be  congratulated 
in  being  again  placed  under  a  prelate  whose  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  its  best  interests  has  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  cannot  easily  be  exceeded.     Bishop  Horsley's   first 
Charge  to  the  clergy  of  St.  David's,  delivered  in  1790,  was 
deservedly  admired,   as  was  his  animated  speech  in  the 
bouse  of  lords  on  the  Catholic  bill.  May  Si,  t79l.    These 
occasioned  his  subsequent  promotion  to  the  see  of  Ro- 
chester in  1793,  and  to  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  on 
which  .he  resigned  the  living  of  Newington.     As  dean  of 
Westminster  he  effected  some  salutary  changes.     Finding 
the  salaries. of  the  minor-canons  and  officers  extremely 
low,  he  liberally  obtained  an  advance,  and  at  the  same 
time  introduced  some  regulations  in  the  discharge  of  their 
office,  which  were  readily  adopt,?d. 

During  the  turbulent  period  of  1793-4-5,  &c.  when  the 
religion,  government,  and  morals  of  the  country  were  in 
imminent  danger  from  the  prevalence  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples, the  warmth  and  zeal  of  his  endeavours  in  parlia- 
ment to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the' constitution,  procured 
him  a  considerable  share  of  illiberal  censure,  which,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  balanced  by  the  general  applause  which 
followed  the  steady  uniformity,  consistency,  and  manly 
decision  of  his  conduct.    As  a  senator  he  was  deservedly 
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considered  in  the  first  class ;  and  there  were  few  impcMrtant 
discussions,    not    only  oa    ecclesiastical    topics,*  but  on 
those  which  concerned  the  civil  interests  of  the  oountry^, 
in  which  he  did  not  take  an  active  part.     He  was  not|>, 
however,  an  every-day  speaker,  nor  desirous  of  addiqg^  to- 
the  debates  unless  he  had  something  original  to  produoe», 
and  he  was  on  that  account  listened  to  with  eagerness  even • 
by  those  with  whom  he  could  not  act,  aud  who  found  it 
easier  to  arraign  his  manner  than  his  matter.     In  1802  he 
was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Asaph,  and  resigned/ 
the  deanery  of  Westminster.     During  all  this  period  bis 
publications  were  frequent,   as  we  shall  irotice  in  a  list 
of  tbem  ;  and  his  vigour  of  body  and  mind  was  happily 
preserved  until  the  year  1806,  which  proved  his  last.     la 
July  of  that  year  he  went  to  his  diocese,  a  part  of  whicb- 
be  had  visited  and  confirmed,  and  after  two  months'  resi* 
denc9  intended  to  visit  his  patron  lord  Thurlow  at  Brighton, 
where  he  arrived  Sept.  20^  after  hearing  on  the  road  that 
his  noble  friend  was  dead.    On  the  30th,  a  slight  complaint 
in  his  bowels  affected  him,  and  very  soon  brought  on   a> 
mortification,  which  proved   fatal  Oct.  4,  in  his  73d  yisar» 
His  remains  were  interred  in. the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary* 
Newington,  where  a  monument  has  since  been  erected-  to 
his  memory,  with  an  inscription  written  by  hinoself. 

He  was  twice  married  :  first  to  Mary,  one  of  the  daugh* 
ters  of  the  Rev.  John  Botbam,  bis  predecessor  at  Aldbury^ 
by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  who  died  young,  and-  a* 
son,  now  the  rev.  Heneage  Horsley,  rector  of  Gresford  in^ 
Denbighshire,  prebendary  of  St.  Asaph,  and  chaplain  to 
the  Scotch  episcopalian  church  at  Dundee.   By  bis  second- 
wife,  who  died  the  year  before  bini,  he  had  no  children^ 
She  is  commemorated  in  the  above  inscription  by  the  nama* 
of  Sarah  only. 

Bishop  Horsley's  works  not  yet  mentioned,  were,  besides: 
various  occasional  Sermons  and  Charges,  1.  ^^  On  the  pro«^ 
perties  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,**  1796,  8vd, 
without  his  name.  2.  *^  On  the  acronycbal  rising  of  the 
Pleiades,'*  a  dissertation  appended  to  his  friend  Dn  Vin* 
cent's  "  Voyage  of  Nearcbus,"  1 797.  3.  "  A  circular  Let- 
ter to  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  on  the  Scarcity  of  Corn,'* 
1796.  4.  Another  circular  Letter  to  that  diocese,  on 
"  the  Defence  of  the/  Kingdom,"  1798.  5.  «  Critical  Dis- 
quisitions on  the  18th  chapter  of  Isaiah:  in  a  letter  to. 
Edward  King,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  &c."  1799,  4ta    Towards  th« 
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close  of.  this  discissions,  in  which  he  applies  the  words  of 
I)i9|iab  to,  the  aspect  of  the  times^  he  says^  with  almost  & 
prophetic  spirit,  ^*  I  see  nothing  in  the  progress  of  th« 
French  arms  which  any  nation  fearing  God,  and'  worship*- 
pingthe  SoDy  should  fear  to  resist :  I  see  every  thing  that, 
should  rouse  all  Christendom  to  a  vigorous  confederate 
resistance.  I  see  every  thing  that  should  excite  thi$  country 
in  particular  to  resist,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  a  confederacy 
of  resistance,  hy  all  measures  which  policy  can  suggest, 
and  the  valour  and  opulence  of  a  great  nation  can  supply,'* 
€«  '^  Hosea,  translated  from  the  Hebrew ;  with  notes  ex- 
planatory and  critical,"  1801,  4to.  Archbishop  Newcome, 
in  his  '^  Improved  Version  of  the  Minor  Prophets,*'  had. 
preceded  bishop  Horsley  in  translating  Hosea ;  but  oufi 
prelate  has  thought  proper  in  so  many  instances  to  reject 
his  emendations,  that  bishop  Horsley's  labouira  will  probably 
be  thought  indispensable  to  a  just  illustration  of  the  saore4 
text.  This  was  reprinted  with  large  additions  in  1804*. 
7,.  ^^  Slementary  treatises  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
practical  Mathematics;  for  the  use  of  students,"  1801, 
8y0.  These  tracts  were,  at  first  composed,  without  any 
design  of  publication^  for  the  use  of  his  son,  then  a  student  of 
Christ-church ;  and  the  work  was  to  be  considered,  although 
then  first,  published,  as  the  third  and  last  in  the  order  of  thei 
subject,  of  three  volumes  of  elementary  geometry,  to  be 
issued  one  after  another  from  the  university  press  of  Ox- 
ford.. The  first  accordingly  appeared  in  1802,  under  the 
title  of  **  J^uclidis  Elementorum  Libri  priores  XII.  ex  Com- 
mapdini  et.Gregprii  versionibus  Latinis^"  Oxon,  8vo;  and 
the  secoqd  in  1804^  ''£uclidis  datorum  liber,  com  additar 
ment.0,  necnon  traictatus  alii  ad  geometriam  pertinentes," 
ibid*  8vo« 

Since. his  death  have  appeared,  ^*  Sermons,'*  1810  and 
lj812,  3  vols.  8vo  ;  ^^  Tracts  in  controversy  with  Dr. 
Priestley, .  upon  the  historical  question  of  the  belief  of  the 
first  Bgea  in. our  Lord's  Divinity,  originally  published  in  the 
years  17S3,  1784,  and  1786  :  afterwards  revised  and  aug^ 
niented,  with  a  large  addition  of  notes  and  supplemental 
disquisitions  ;  by.the  author.  The  third  edition.  To  which 
is  added,  an  Appendix  by  the  rev,  Heneage  Horsley,** 
1312,  8vo  ;  ^^  The  Speeches  in  Parliament  of  Samuel. 
Horsley,  &c."  1813,  8vo ;  and  lastly,  "The  Charges, 
delivered  at  his  several  visitations  of  the  dioceses  of  St. 
David's,  Rochester, ,  and  Su  Asaph,"  1813,  dvo..    In  this. 
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enumeration  of  his  printed  works,  a  few  temporary  tmcty 
of  lesser  importance  may  probably  have  escaped  us,  as 
bein^  published  without  his  name ;  but  a  complete  edition 
<^  his  works,  for  which  there  is  likely  to  be  a  demand, 
will  supply  this  deficiency.  His  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  would  form  a  very  necessary  part  of  such  a 
collection.  It  may  also  be  noticed  here,  that  he  occasionally 
wrote  some  very  elaborate  criticisms  in  the  **  British  Critic,**  / 
the  plan  and  principles  of  which  Review  he  cordially  ap- 
proved. 

Dr.  Horsley  was  throughout  life  an  indefatigable  stu- 
dent; he  indulged  no  indolence  in  youth,  and  amidst  an 
accumulation  of  preferments,  contemplated  no  time  when 
he  might  rest  from  his  labours.  His  mind  was  constantly 
intent  on  some  literary  pursuit  or  discovery,  and  setting  a 
high  value  on  the  fame  he  had  acquired,  his  ambition  was 
to  justify  the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  the  liberality  of 
his  patrons.  Knowing  likewise,  how  much  his  fame  was 
indebted  to  his  theological  contest,  he  endeavoured  by  la- 
borious researches,  to  acquire  that  degree  of  accuracy 
which  renders  a  controversialist  invulnerable.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  particularly 
that  of  the  early  ages,  on  which  his  controversy  with 
Priestley  hinged,  his  range  was  most  extensive,  and  it  is 
no  breach  of  charity  to  suppose  that  he  vexed  as  well  as 
surprized  his  antagonist,  by  proving  himself  more  intimate 
with  the  minutise  of  remote  antiquity  than  himself,  who^ 
from  a  wish  to  become  the  re-founder  of  a  sect,  had  made 
the  subject  the  study  of  his' whole  life.  Dr.  Horsley,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  have  prepared  himself  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  demanded,  and 
whether  the  subject  was  theological  or  political,  he  quickly 
accumulated  a  mass  of  knowledge  which  his  genius  enabled 
him  to  illustrate  with  all  the  charms  of  novelty.  While 
the  ablest  champion  of  orthodoxy  which  the  church  has 
seen  for  many  years,  he  was  so  much  of  an  original  thinker, 
and  so  independent  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries, 
that  bis  mode  of  defence  was  entirely  his  own,  and  his  style 
and  authoritative  manner,  like  Warburton*s  and  Johnson's, 
however  dangerous  to  imitate,  were  yet,  perhaps,  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  in  the  conflict  of  opmions  with  which 
he  was  surrounded.  His  writings  possessed  some  of  the 
roost  prominent  features  of  his  personal  character,  in  which 
there  was  nothiog  lukewarm^  nothing  compromising.     He 
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tlmUiakd,  Ubendi^  ka^,  if  jc  pratcnbedl  cootlefly  to  aiM 
irhose  arrogaoce  in  imambi  'Of  iuCh  ledliy  qMy«tept4o 
9MMre  ^dent  mcastinMy  and  wlio»  ^ilc  they  ttSbotod  oidy 
A  cakn  «nd  impartial  inqiuiy  into  iAm  doctriasi  of  tM 
cburdi,  had  nothing  laas  in  view  thaa  libe  dettrutioQ  o( 
kjariwlMila  fabriok.  {^uch  man  ought  expect  to  ancoantar 
«kh  a  Mughness  of  temper  whieh  %vaa  natnnd  to  bim  oa 
mow  iCommoB  occaiioae^  akhough  in  the  latter  qualified 
br  flBoch  ktlkdoeaB  of  heart,  beDevoleoce,  and  charity, 
wfaen  he  had  on^e  detected  the  igaorance  of  his  oppo* 
neata,  and  tbiair  misrepreaentatien  of  the  ^ancient  retordi 
to  adiieh  they  appealed,  when  he  found  thait  they -had  4ie 
tcnifrie  to  bend  aotboritiea  to  pre«-cojpeeived  tiieory,  and 
that  ^m  only  v»y  of  prolonging  a  conteat  arts  hy  re-' 
peatiag  the  aaoie  aaaerdona  without  addkiomd  proofs,  he 
Aoequently  aaaumed  4bat  high  tone  of  contempt  or  imtoy 
afhicih  would  4iave  been  cat  of  place  wkh  opponents -who 
bad  no  oiber  ^ect  in  view  ttian  the  eatabttahmeot  of 
truth. 

As  a  preaoh|9r,  or  rather  as  a  writer  of  aermoas,  Dr. 
Horsley  might  he  allowed  to  stand  in  tiie  first  lAass,  if  we 
knew  with  whoai  of  that  class  we  can  compare  »him.  Some 
comparisons  4re  have  seen,  the  jnatiee*  of  which  we  do  ooi 
think  quite  obvious,  in  force,  profuodi^^  and  eni^ita^ 
in  pracusion  and  distinctness  of  ideas,  4n  aptitade  and  fe^* 
licity  of  eKpreasioa,  and  i4>ove  aU|  4n  aelectioii  of 'aabjedt 
and  original  powers  of 'thinkings  Dr.  Horsley^s  Sermons^ 
hare  been  very  jusdy  teiTned  <^  compositions  migmeru^' 
iilpon  moscaf  «bese  accounts,  or  rather  ap6n  aH  in  thil 
aggregate,  they  veaM^^a  bim  #om  a  comparison  with  tbdse 
4nhoinayhav«  acqoired  very  just  fame  as  popaltir  preaches 
ers«  Bishop  iHorsley  everyMi>bere  addresaes  himself  ta 
scboiars,  pbiloao|ibeM,  and  biblical  criiios.  fiy  th^ae  he 
was  (beard  wiob  deli^bt^  and  by  thes^his  worka  will  oon^ 
tiane  to  4»e  appreciated  as  fehe  cojnponetit  parts  of  ^^ 
theological  libvary,  attbough  they  may  not  aaftent  Co  aHlna 
doctrines;* 

(H0fi8T{<Uft  (jAMaa),  an  emilnent  pbysiciar^,  was  hMt 
at  Torgatt  in  >1637  ;  ^  wok  the  degree  <yf  M*.  Pi  iA  tbd 

printed  workj^  ^n(l  the  Ki^^t^^  fi^  M»gfifK»jct  qf  ti*  j?f rjod.  A  nq'mutu  Lift 
ef  hitn  would  be  aetirabfe,  but  86  little  seenoit  to  be  Vnofrn  of  bis  •arly  life  ana 
labours,  ib«t  if  now  aticmpied,  it  would  d6iisi»t  priiicipa|(T|pf  an  analysis  of  his 
later  literary  pro^ret*,  itMifa  ii  »Ull  kJKKri)',  oad  witllmfj^nte  ranembered. 
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univor^ity  of  Francfort  on  the  Qder»  in  1 562«  '.  He  wbb 
oS^ted  the  place  of.  public  physician  in  several  places;  and 
be  practise^-'succeasively  at  Sagan  and  Suidnitz  in  Silesia,, 
and  at  Iglaw  in  Moraria^  till  \SHOy  when  he  was  made 
pfaysiciao  in  ordinary  to  the'archdukierof  Austria  fapd  foar 
yeara^after,  quitting  that  place»  was  promoted  to  the  ine- 
dical' professorship  in  the  universtity  of  Helmstadt  The 
oration  he  delivered  at  his  installation,  ^^  Of  the  Diflicul* 
ties  wliich  attend  the  Study  of  Physic,  and  the  means  to 
rernovf  thets,''  a  very  g^od  one,  is  printed  with  hii 
^^  Epi^toisB  Pbilosophicss  &  Medicinales,"  Lips.  1 696«  8vo. 
Upo»  entering  on  this  post,  he  distinguished  himaelf  by 
what  was  thodgbt  a  great  singularity ;  he  joined  devotion 
to  the  practice  of  physic.  He  always  prayed  to  God  to 
bless  his  pr^criptioDs ;  and  he  {published  a  form  of  prayer 
upon  this  subject,  which  he  presented  to  the  uniTersity. 
He  acquitted  himself  worthily  in  his  functions,  and  pub- 
lished  some  books  which  kept  up  the  reputation  he  had 
already  acquired,  but  among  them  was  one  which  pro-* 
doced  a  cooirary  effect,  his  **  Dissertation  upon  the  Golden 
Tpoth  of  a  child  in  Silesia;",  concerning  which  be  suf> 
fered  himself  to  be  egregiously  imposed  upon.  .Van  Dale 
has  related  in  what  manner  this  imposture  was  discovered. 
Uorstius,  in  the  mean  time,  took  it  for  a  great  prodigy, 
wbidi  QUffht  to  be  a  comfort  to  those  Christians  who  vrere 
oppressed  by  the  Turks  }  as  certainly  foreboding  the  down* 
faliof:tbe  Ottoman  empire,  Horstias^s  dissertation  was 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  1595^  8vo,  with  another  piece  of 
his^  writings  *^  D^  No«tambulis,'*  or  **  Concerning  those 
who'  walk  in  their  sleep,^'  He.  died  abovt  1 600.' 
.  HQASTIUS  (GiiiiGOliY},  also  a  learned  physician,  ne* 
phew  of  the  precedingy  was  born  at  Torgan,  where  his 
father  was  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  1578.  After 
being  educated  in  the  schools  of  Tocgau  and  Halberstadt, 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  commenced 
^he  study  of  medicine; 'and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  March  1 606,  at  EasiL  On  his  return  in  the  ^ame  year, 
to  his  native  place,  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  a 
,  m^dicjBl  professorship  in  the  university  of  Wittemburg,  by 
tbe  elector  of  Saxony.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  pro* 
ilioted  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  to  a  medical  chair  in 
the  college  at'  Giessen,  and  in  1609  was  hoiiotired  with 
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the  title  of  Arcbiater  of  thme.  At  tliis  time  bis  profes- 
sional character  had  risen' in  the  puMic  estimation,  and  he 
numbered  among  his  patients  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
district.  In  16312,  he  received  a  public  invitation  from 
the  magistracy  of  Uloi  to  settle  there  as  physician  to  that, 
city,  and  as  president  of  the  college.  He  fulfilled  his  dn« 
ties  in  both  these  offices  with  great  reputation ;  and  his 
integrity  and  humanity,  not  less  than  bis  extensive  eru<> 
dition,  and  bis  successful  practice,  endeared  him  to  his  feU 
low-citizens,  and  claimed  the  respect  ^  and  admiration  of 
the  surrounding  states.  He  died  in  August  1636,  aged 
fifty -eight  years.  He  left  a  considerable  number  of  w(»4cS| 
which  were  collected,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
**  Opera  Medico,"  in  1660,  3  vols,  folio,  at  Nuremberg, 
by  his  youngest  son,  Gregory,  who,  as  well  as  his  bro<> 
tber  John  Daniel,  acquired  eminence  as  physicians.  They ' 
were  also  both  professors  of  medicine ;  GiegiNry  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five;  but  John  Daniel  lived  to  bis  sixty*fiftli 
year,  and  was  the  author  of  several  woilis,  chiefly  anato* 
mical,  arid  of  little  value  at  present.  He  was  concerned 
with  bis  brother  Gregory  in  editing  the  collection  of  his 
father's  works,  and  likewise  published  an  edition  of  the 
^*  Questiones  Medico-legales*'  of  Paul  Zaccbias,  Francfort^ 
)666,  in  folio;  and  an  edition  of  the'''  Opera  Medica*'  of 
Riverius,  at  the  ssame  place,  in  1674,  folio.^  , 

HOf^T  or  HORTE  (Josiah),  archbishop  of  Tuam,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  dissenting  family,  as  he  was  edn* 
cated'  in  a  dissenting  school,  between  1690  and  1695,  un* 
der  the  direction  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  and  was  a 
fellow-student  with  the  celebrated  "Dr.  Watts,  who  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  *^  the  first  genius* in  that  seminary.*' 
After  his  academical  studies  were  finished,  he  resided  some 
time  as  chaplain  with  John  Hampden,  esq.  M.P.  for  Bucks, 
and  afterwards  settled  as  a  dissenting  minister  at  Marshfieldf 
in  Gloucestershire.  The  (ime  of  his  conformity  is  not.as^ 
certained,  though  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England  so  early  as  1708,  for  in  that  year  he 
published  a  sermon  preached  at  the  archdeacon^sVisitation  at 
Aylesbury.  In  the  precedingyear  he  had  printed  is  Thanks* 
giving  Sermon  on  our  national  Successes,  firom  Ps.  cxlir. 
6-*8.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family,  that  he  bad  so  greatly 
recommended  himself  to  the  court  by  his  zeal  and  services 
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4b  tofqpoBt  of  the  Ilanmer  wicemaon,  ibat^  w  ti9  lonipLect 
f e-oniiiiiutSQD»  it  vas  diapeMed  «ith«  and  ibe  first  prefer* 
floent  hetloned  09  iiiie^  ^ras  liMMt  of  a  bishoprif^  10  Irelwjl, 
Jt  ie  oertaiD  that  be  Meat  Sato  tba^  kingdom  a«  chaplain  to 
ibe  leod  Jieuienapu  He  was  oonaeorated  bishop  of  Feroy 
and  Leigfalin,  Eehruarv  lO^iTSSI,  was.  trimalated  to  Kil* 
more  and  Ardagfa,  July  fl^  1789,  J«d  prefetrred  t9  Ui? 
arcbiepiaoopal  see  of  Tuao,  January  27,  174^,  w^  ^ 
4initfld  bisbopric  of  Enaghdocfit  in  the  room  of  Dr,  Sjmgs^ 
deoeaaad,  and  l&ewise  with  liberty  to  netaUi  bis  o(A^/^  bi« 
•b<y»ric  of  Ardagh.  fle  died  December  14,  1751,  in  ^ 
yety  advanced  age*  His  publications  vere,  1.  in  17$S,  at 
DuUiii,  a  volume  of  Sennoas,  aisteeo  in  oiwbAr,  in  Sfo  ; 
ibey  are  judicious  and  impressive  discourses.  Thes^  ^ere 
i«prittted  in  Londoo,  in  )f if,  mtk  tbe  addittQa  of  the 
Viaitattee  Senpaop  weetteuied  imfore.  Is  this  vohune  is  a 
termott  prfacbed  in  the  csede  of  OubliA,  before  the  duke 
Af  BaAum  Ae  loed  ilieuteiiaat  of  Jselend,  after  the  sypr 
pressioip  of  sb^  Pacston  rebellion.  2.  A  Charge  entitled 
M  iaatsoetiecis  to  ithe  Clesgy  of  the  Diocese  of  T^am,  at 
the  primary  mitasien,  July  8,  1749.*'  This,  after  the 
4eatb  of  the  author,  was  irepyiniied  in  U>odon,  with  the 
jippmbetiiui  and  coesetit  of  the  oev.  Dr.  HoiA,  caoop  of 
Windsor-^it  is  eo  excellenit  adAuesa.  in  .ibe  prdf^ee  tp 
the  volume  of  aesmoi^s  svie  learn,  that  fiar  maoy  yean  pr^r 
^aious  to  its  apponnmce  frcpi  the  press,  the  wortb/autbor 
had  heen  AisaU^  foam  pneaebiag  by  en  over-istraiii  of  ihe 
«Qke  hi  «tbe  pulpit,  at  a  tiii\e  ivihen  be  bad  a  coM  with  a 
hoanenem  vpon  him»  The  psofidenoe  of  G^d,  he  says, 
having  taken  £rimi  him  the  power  of  discfaarging  that  part 
df  his  episcopal  ofiice  wh^oh  coesisted  m  prcachiag,  he 
ahought  it  inounybeet  ea  iiias  to  coavcy  bis  tfaoughts  and 
jiiatcttctions  f«8m  ihe  paess,  that  be  might  oat  be  useiesa. 
The  soteoin  pnamise  tJ^t  kk  made. at  his  oonaeorativo,  1^  to 
esereise  htpnself  in  die  iloly  Scriptures,  ao.  as  to  be  able 
by  ihem  to  teach  aed  exhort  wilh  wholissome  fioctrine,** 
-ems  «o  small  motivjf  40  that  undertaking,  as  being  the  only 
means  left  him  for  making  good  that  promise*  It  appears, 
-that  he  kept  up  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  bji^ 
'**  old  friend/*  as  he  called  bim,  and  fellow-student^  Dr, 
Watts^)  to  ilie  cfosLDg  period  of  the  lt£e  of  each,  in  Swift^s 
esorks  we  find  a  kumorous  paper  of  Dr.  Hort's,  entitled 
**  A  New  Proposal  for  the  better  regulation  and  improve- 
ment of  Quadrille,^'  and  some  letters  respecting  it.]| 

!  Frosi  Mtmoinby  Or.  Tsalain,— >Swift*4  Worki. 
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HORTEN8IU9  (LAMBtAT)»  was  m  pfaildoger,  a  wrtfer 
of  veraesy  and  a  bistoriaiii.     H&s  real  name  k  mkiiown ;  he 
took  that  of  Ilortetisiin,  either  bocaose  his  iatJKr  was  » 
gardener,  or  because  his  family  name  signified  gardener. 
He  was  bom  at  Monlfort,  in  the  terrilory  of  Utredbt^  in 
.  1501,  and  studied  at  Loavain.     Hortenstas  was  for  sereiml' 
years  rector  of  the  school  at  Naardeni  and  when  that  city 
was  taken  in  1 572,  he  would  hare  fallen  si  saiirifiee  to  the 
military  fary,  had  he  not  beenr  pre»efved  by  the  gratitade 
of  on^  who  had  beeli  his  pupiL     His  death  happened  aa 
Naarden^  in  1577.    There  are  extant  by  himv  faNOsideasii^ 
tires^  epitbalamiay  and  other  Latid  poems;  tUe  ibllowiagr 
works:  l.  Seren  books,  '*  De  Bello  Germanieo^**  undeto 
ChUrles  V.  8to.     2.  '<  De  Tumulta  Anabaptistan«%*'  fal. 
3.  <<  De  Secessicmihas  UitrajacftinH»*^  fol.     4.  GstaaHHi'^ 
taries  o»  the  six  first  boehs  ef  the  £neid^  aid  o»  Luesai» 
5.  Notes  on  foor  Comedies  of  Aristdpbanes. ' 

HORTENSIUS  (Quintus),  a  Roman  orator,  was  th6  eon^* 

temporary  ind  rival  of  Ciceio,  and  ^e  far  hitf  sddidi^^  tbart  he 

was  an<  established  pleader  some  tiam  befoto  the  appear«« 

ante  of  the  letter.   He  pleaddd  hU  first  caoae  at  tbr  age  of 

ninete«k^  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Lieifrioa  Grisilo^^  and  Q* 

Mutius  Soeirola^  ninetj^-fmr  years  before  the  Chrktiafl 

ssra,  Cicero  being  Aen'  in  bis  tweMik-  year*    Tbiv  earij^ 

effort  wais^  erowived  with  greaa  sacoess,  and  hcf  ctotioncrf 

tfarooghoiu  his  life  a  very  favourite  dfator.     Hia  eneoiies^ 

however,  represented  his  aotioit  as  extrsfragael^  and  gaave 

bim  the  name  of  Hoitensia^  froea  a  ceMratiNl*  dancel"  ol 

that  tiase.     He  ^cte<led  ahe  in>  the  Koe  of  pobtio  bsM 

noufs,  was  ariilitBry  tribwncTy  prstor,  and  in  the  yeai^  6ft 

B.  C.  consul,  together  with  Q.  Ciecilius  Metellvar    He 

fvas  an  eaiinenc  aseraber  of  the  <^ollege  of  .atlgliirs^  «lM  #as 

the  person  whe  elected  6iearo  iifto  that  body#  being  8#ofi^ 

te  presdnt  a  maik  of  fire^ef  dignity^    By  bim  also  Oidsro 

wav  thire  ina|^tied»  fa?  which  i^Miaony  saya  that  m^kn^f 

'^  it  was  mj  doty  He  regard  him  aa  a  parent*'     He  died  in 

the  yetv  4^  Ik  C;  and>  Cicero,  to  whom  the  eews  of  thiit 

eveiif  was  brought  wbeik  be  win  at  Rhodes  in  hia  r^turi 

from  Cflidia,  Has  Idft  &  most  decent  eaiop  and  lamtota^ 

tion  vpdA  hasiy  h>  the  opening  of  his  cetebnited  treatise 

on  orators  entitled  Bnitua*    '*  I  oonsMered  him,**  says  that 
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writer,  '<  not,  as  many  supposed,  in  the  light  of  an  ad*  " 
Yersary,  or  one  who  robbed  me  of  any  praise,  but  as  a 
companion  and  sharer  in  my  glorious  labour.  It  was  much 
more  honourable  to  have  such  an  opponent,  than  to  stand 
unrli^alled  ;  more  especially  as  neither  his  career  was  im« 
peded  by  me,  nor  mine  by  him,  but  each,  on  the  contrary,  . 
was  always  ready  to  assist  the  other  by  communicatioo, 
advice,  and  kindness/*  If,  however,  Cicero  was  sincese 
in  his  attachment,  it  was  surmised  that  Hortensius  was  not, 
and  this  is  even  insinuated  in  one  of  the  epistles  of  Cicero. 
Hortensius  amassed  great  wealth,  bat  lived  at  the  same 
time  in  a  splendid  and  liberal  manner ;  and  it  is  said  that 
at  his  death  his  cellars  were  found  stocked  with  10 fiW 
hogsheads  of  wiile.  His  orations  have  all  perished ;  but 
it  was  the  opinion  of  .Quintillian,  that  they  did  not  in  pe« 
luisal  answer  to  the  fame  he  obtained  by  speaking  them. 
Hortensius  must  have  been  sixty^four  at  the  time  of  his 
death.* 

HORTON  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  pious  English  di- 
vine, the  son  of  Laurence  Horton,  a  merchant  of  London, 
was  bom  in  that  city.  In  July  1623  he  was  admitted  a 
pensioner  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where  be  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1626,  and  that  of  master  in  1,630. 
He  was  also  a  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1637  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  uoi- 
varsity  preachers.  The  following  year  he  was;  chosen 
master  of  Queen's-ooilege,  in  that  university,  after  tlie' 
death  of  Mn  -Herbert  Palmer,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
minister  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  in  London,  a  donative 
of  the  Mercers'  company,  of  which  his  father  was  a 
member. 

In  Oct.  1641,  he  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  at 
Gresham -col lege,  and  in  May  1 647,  was  elected  preacheif' 
to  the  honourable  society  of  Gray  Vinn,  •  of  which  be  waa 
also  a  member.  lu  1649  he  was  created  D.  D.  an^l  the  en- 
suing year  was  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridgei  In 
1651  be  appears  to  have  resigned  the  ofl^ce  of  preacher  of 
Gray*8-inn  ;-  and  marrying  about  the  same  time,  he  pro- 
cured an  order  from  parliament  that  he  should. not  be 
obliged  by  that  step  to  vacate  his  professorship  at  Gresham 
college.  The  Gresham  committee,  however,  refeaing  to 
the  founder^s  will,  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  place  waa 
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vacant,  but  did  not  at  this  time  proceed  to  an  election. 
In  August  1652,  Dr.  Horton  was  incor])oratdd  D.  D.  in  ibe 
university  of  Oxford,  add  the  year  following  w«b  oominatied 
one  of  the  triers  or  conmiisioners  for  tfae  approbation  of 
young  ministers.     In  1656,  tbe  Gresham  committee  re* 
samed  the  afiair  of  bis  professorship,  and  pipceeded  to  a  ne# 
election,  but  Dr.  Horton  obtained  a  fresh  dispensation  fronl 
Cromwell  by  means  of  secretary  Thurloe,  and  continued 
in  qiiiet  possession,  holding  with  it  his  headship  of  Qu)^n*s 
college,  Cambridge.     On  the  restoration  •  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  headship  to  Dr.  Martin,  who  bad  been  ejected 
by.tbe  parliamentary  visitbrs ;  and  although  ;he  bad  interest 
enough  at  court  to  retain  his  professorship  for  a  little  time^ 
be  was  obliged  in   1661  to  resign  it.     When  the  Savoy 
conference  was  appointed,  he  was  nominated  as  an  assis* 
tant  on  the  side  of  the  presbyterians,  but,  .according  to 
Baxter,  never  sat  among  them ;  and  although  one  of  tbe 
number  of  tbe  divines  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  act,  he- 
conformed  afterwards,  and  in  June  l66€,  wasadmitted  to 
the  vicarage  of  Great  St.  Helen,  in  Bishopsgate-streeti 
London,  which  be  held  till  bis  death,  in  March  1673.^     . 
.  Dr.  Wallis,  who  had  been,  under  bis  tuition  atCami^' 
bridge,  and  after  bis  decease  published  .a  volume  of  his* 
sermons,  with  some  account  of  his  .life,  says  be  was  ^<  a 
pious  and  learned  man,  an  hard  student,  a  sound  diyiMei 
a  good  textuary,  very  well  skilled  in. the  orientaHangoageus' 
very  well  accomplished  for  the  work  of  tbe  A^inistry,  and 
very  conscientious  in  the  discbarge  of  it.'*    Hor  did  the 
close  application  to  his  province  as  a^ divine,  occasionliim 
wholly  to  neglect  his  juvenile  .studies*     In  the  CaAibridge- 
verses,  entitled  <<.'S«^fa,'V  written  upon  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  there  is  a  poem  oomposiedhby^DcHorton,  wbtie^ 
master  of  Queen's.  ■ .  He. printed  but  jdkfee-  serdnons  him- 
self, but  left  many  others  prepared  ..for  th^  press;  and- 
after  his  death  were  published^  1.  f<JEb«ty-six  Sermons' 
upon  the  whole  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro*'' 
mans,"  Lond.   1 6  7  4» .  foL     2.  <^  A  .  pboioe .  and  practical  i 
Exposition^  upon  .the  4,  47^  51,  aiu)  ^3  Psalfns,'^  ibid.* 
1675,  fol.  i  3.  <<  One^.hiindred  select i^ermens  upon  several  • 
texts,"  with  tbe  author's  life  by  I>r.  ^Vajllis^  ibid.  167^^^ 
fol..    He  left  also  som.e  sacramental,  fuaesal^  and  other; 
sermons,  prepared  for  the  press,  but  whicb  have  not  bee»  - 
printed.  *  \  ^ 
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HOSfUS  {9frMimUv$U  ^owrdiiifll,  wm  bdM-  at  Cricmr^ 
ia  -SfAanif  in  1503^  of  tow  parents,  bun  bewg  wall  eivt* 
ctUq4f  bcwe  jmch  a  «baractef  after  tdiiog  biii  degree%  aa 
tpjoe  adiC^ltetlr.iiiilo  tbe  PoUak  genate.  He  waa  bci^  dia* 
tidgttiabafl-  by  iha  acatcOesa  of  bu»  genfius,  tbo  retenitvo* 
neafh  of  Jiia  aneniofy,'  audi  olber  aaeoiii^lbhnBioiiki  maotal 
arid  porabQal'i  aad  waa  advanced  sticcasstfelf  to  the  ptaeea 
of  seoretaty  jbo.«thfticing|  canon  of  Cracow,  bt«ho{l  of  Caha; 
and  bbbap  of  Warmia;  He  was  sent  by  the  pope  Proa 
IV.  to  eagage.  the  emperor  Ferdiaand  to  eontinue  Aa 
cpun^l  of  Tfeet^  itrid  the  eknpi^er  was  se  chahned  witb 
hia  eloqutecie  itndr  address,  that  bt  'granted  wba^erer  be 
89k(ed.  Ptar  tlMn  npiade  bim  a  cardtadly  and  eoqploy ad  htaa. 
as  bia  i^pdte^'  to  c/pen;  and  peeside  at  the  eoilnoiL  Hosiiia 
wain  aealoas  advocate  for  the  Remisb  chareh,  and  de** 
fended  it  ably,  boih  in  speediea  and  wvitiikgs ;  Ifae  Utter 
of ; which  amonnted  to  two  folio  volttnes^  aiKl  were  oAeii 
printed  during  bis  life  He  died  in  1579,  at  the  agbaf 
ser^nty^-sis^.aiid  was  burled  in  the  cfanrch  of  St.  Lawreilee^ 
fraia wbicbhetoekhiatttleaadarditffal.  By  hiawUl heteft  hid 
library  to  the  nni^'ersity  of  Graed#^  with  an  annnal  sttd»  to 
provide  for  ita  support  iasA  inetdase.  <  Atoong  bis  wofis, 
the  xihief  uiof  k.  ^  C^Mfcesio  CathoKear  Fidei,'*  said  to 
have  beenieprittted  in  vaHdos  langnages^  thirty-four  thneai 
2,  ^^  Dm  GomnMinmi^  aab  utraqve  specie.'*  3»  *'  De  sa» 
cerdotmD  oonfOgio.**  4^  ^  De  Mhsw  vnlgari  Irngna  oele* 
fafenmdftj"  tut.  His  #ofha  wev6  firat  odleSetively  ptibfefatd:/ 
at  Cologne,  in  I5M/ 

HOSKINS  (Jo»N!),  m  BagKsb  Milder  and  poet^  war 
bovh  in  kSBS-^  at  JHownibw,  in  the  pdrish  of  LanH-arnd/  it? 
HereferdaUre,  ^and  was  at  first  ihte#ded  by  iaa  finher  for 
a-  trade,  hot  his  suvprimig:  memory  and  cafiaeity  inddrced ' 
him  to  send  bim  tcr  Weathnnster^  aind  afterward  to  Wm« 
Chester  sehool^  at  botb  whicb  be  adade  great  fnrbficidaey* 
Fj»B|  Wrticbester  he  ind  in*  1584  elected  proMioaMr-for^ 
low  of  New-ccdlef^e,-  Oxford,  miA  tiro  years  afte^warda 
ateitted  atemi  fetidw.  Iti  159]  he:  toek  his  masaer^s  de^ 
gijee ;  but  bei^  iirrstJUmi^  lAth^  ae#  fottewingi  be  wai|; 
84f8  Woed^  «  an  bitterly  antMcaii''  as  16  be  reftried  tA> 
cfurplete  hb  degrM  ai  regenfi  miMe^^  and  wair  als6'  i^^ 
pelled  the:  linivwiahyi  He  tben^  for  bis  tMhtehancdv 
tanght  sahuci  for  soiK  tiihe  afe  Uchestcr^  in  aaanrsetshiMv 
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wbar ^  be  conqyibd  a  Oiv^k  lesifcov  id  far  m  ibe  lecttir  Mt* 
AbuTjring  afterwards  a  bdy  cf  property,  he  enausreA  Mm*' 
self  as  scodmt  in  the  Middle  temple,  add  at  die  usoai 
dme  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1614  he  bad  a  seat  in  ptt#^ 
Uainent^  ]»rhere  some  rash  speeches  octasvoiiied  Ma  beia^ 
imprisoned  for  a  yeQ;r»  He  was  afterwards  elected  Lewt^' 
reader  of  the  MidcNe*te«|il€,  and  four  years  after  #asi 
made  a  serjeant  at  law,  a  jimtioe  Uiweraot  for  Wales,  ancb 
one  of  the  eouncil  of  the  Marches*  He  died  at  hia  kfouse^ 
at  Morehamplon,  in  Herefbrdabiref  Au|gr^27,  1638^ 

He  was  much  admired  for  his  talent  in  Latiw  and  Eag** 
lish  poetry,  and  highly  respected  by  the  most  emiaena 
BMn  of  his  time;  Camden,  Selden,  Daniel,  Dn  Donne^ 
sir  Henry  Woiton,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who^a  *^  Histe^ry** 
he  revised  .before  it  was  sent  to  press;  and  others^  pai^- 
ticniarty  Ben  Jonson,  who  used  to  say,  "  *c  was  be  that 
polished  atie,  I  do  acknowledge  it.''  Wood  speaks  of  hifMf 
as  the  author  of  the  Gr6ek  lexicon  already  mentioned,  left' 
in  MS.  and  imperfect ;  of  several  epigrams  and  epitaphs^^ 
in  Latfn  and  English,  roterspersed  in  varkws  eoHeetfons'} 
*^  The  Art  of  Memory,''  in  which  be  bimaelf  exealled ;  atf^ 
of  soave  law  treatises,  in  MS..which  became  the  property 
of  bis  grandsotty  sir  John  Hoskins^  knt.  and  barti  mas^ 
ter  in  chancery^  but  better  known  to  the  world  as  il  pibitoM 
sopber,  and  one  of  the  first  members  ctf  the  rayed  scwiety,' 
of  which  be  was  president  in  169^? 

HOSPINIAN  (RALMf),  a^  learned  Swias  writer^  w4m» 
rendered  important  service  to  the  Protestant  cause,  w^^* 
bevn  at  Altdorf  near  Zurkb,  where  bis  father  wa^  minister,^ 
in  1547.  He  began  his  studies  with  great  drligevfce  and 
saccess  at  Znrrcb,  under  thie  direction  of  Wolfius^  bra 
ufeiele  by  brs  motimr's  side;  and  losing  his  father  11%  1569, 
foead  atr  afiecfioaate  patron  in  bis  godfatber  Rodot^biis 
Oeakerus*  He  left  Zurich  in  1565,  in  order  to  visrt  the 
other  universities  ^  and  spent  tome  lime  in  Marpurg  and* 
Heidelberg.  He  wis  afterwards  recalled,  artd  reeot^d' 
iniD  tbe  miniscry  ia  1569;  the  year  following  be  obts^MiF 
tbe  freedom  of  the  city ;  and  was  made  provisor  of  the 
abbey  sehool  in  1571.  Thoirglv  his  scbooit  and  bis  care 
engrossed  mmcb  of  his  time,  he  had  tbe  coisrage  to  nnder^- 
take  a  aoUe  work  of  vast  extent,  <^  An  Histovy  of  th^e  Er-^^ 
rors  of  Popery."     He  cooeidered,  that  tbe  Papists^  wfteik 
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defeated  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  had  recourse  to  tradition  } 
were  for  ever  boasting  of  their  antiquity,  and  despised  the 
protestantfl  for  being  modem.     To  deprive  them  of  this 
plea,  he  determined  to  search  into  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Popish  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  to  examine  by  what 
gjpadations  the  truth,  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
bad  been  corrupted  by  innovations.     He  could  not,  ho«r« 
ever,  complete  his  work,  agreeably  to  the  plan  he  had 
drawn  out ;  but  be  published  some  considerable  parts  of 
it,  as,  1.  '^  De  Templis :  hoc  est,  de  origine,  progressu, 
UBOf  &  abusii  Templorum,  ac  omnino  rerum  onmium  ad 
Templa  pertinentium,'*  1587,  folio.     ^.  '' De  Monachis  : 
leu  de   origine    &    progressu    monachatus    &    ordinum 
monasticorum,**  1588,  folio.     3.  '^  De  Festis  Judteorum, 
et  Ethnicorum  :  hoc  est,  de  origine,  progressq,  ceremo* 
'  nils,  et    ritibus    festorum  dierum  Judeorum,  Crnecorum, 
Bomanorum,  Turcaram,  &  Indiaiforum,**  15!)2,  folio.     4. 
**  Festa  Christianorum,*'   &c.    1593,   folio.     5.  **  Historia 
Sacramentaria :  hoc  est,  libri  quinque  de  Ccens  Dominicae 
prima  institutione,  ej usque  vero  usu  &  abusu,  in  primceva 
ecclesia ;  necnon  de  origine,  progressu,  ceremoiiiis,  &  ri< 
tibus  Misses,  Transubstantiationis,  &  aliorum  pene  infini- 
torum  errorum,  quibus  Ccense  prima  institutio  horribiliter 
in  papatu  polluta  &  profanata  est,''  1598,  folio.     6.  '<  Parr 
altera :  de  origine  et  progressu  contrpversise  sacramentarim 
de  CoBua  Domini  inter  Lutheranos,  Ubiquistas,  &  Ortho* 
doxos,  quos  Zuinglianos  seu  Calvinistas  vocant,  exorta;  ab 
anno  1517  usque  ad  1602  deducta,   1602,*'  folip.     These 
are  all  of  them  parts  of  his  great  work,  which  he  enlarged 
in  succeeding  editions,  and  added  confutations  of  the  ar- 
guments of  Bellarmin,  Baronius,  and  Greuer.     What  he 
published  on  the  Eucharist,  and  a'nother   work  entitled 
^^  Concordia  Discors,"   &c.  printed  in  1607,  exasperated 
the  Lutherans  in  a  high  degree ;  and  they  wrote  against 
him  with  great  animosity.     He  did  not  publish  any  answer, 
though  he  had  almost  finished  one,  but  turned  his  arms, 
against  the  Jesuits ;  and  published   **  Historia  Jesuitica : 
hoc  est,  de  origine,  regulis,  constitutionibus,  privilegiis^ 
iiicrementis,  progressu,  &  propagatione  ordinis  Jesoitarum. 
Item,  de  eorum  dolis,  fraudibus,  imposturis,  nefariis  faci- 
noribos,  crueutis  consiliis,  falsa  quoque,  seditiosa,  &  san- 
guinolenta  doctrioa,"  1619,  folio. 

These  works  justly  gained  him  high  reputatioh,  and 
considerable  preferment.     He  was  appointed  archdeacon 
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•f  Caroline  church  io  ISS8;  and,  in  1594,  minister  of  the 
ftbbey-cburch.  He  was  deprived  of  his  sight  for  near  a 
year  bj  a  cataract,  yet  continued  to  preach  as  usual,  and 
^ras  happily  couched  in  1613.  In  1623,  being  76  years  of 
age,  his  faculties  became  impaired,  and  so  continued  till 
his  death  in  1626.  The  public  entertained  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  learning  from  his  writings,  that  he  was  ex- 
horted from  all  quarters  to  refute  Baronius*s  *^  Annals  ;*^ 
and  no  one  was  thought*  to  have  greater  abilities  for  the 
task.  A  new  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Geneva, 
1681,  in  seven  thin  flumes,  folio.' 

HOSPITAL  (Michel  db  l*),  chancellor  of  France,  and 
one  of  the  most  liberaUminded  men  of  his  time,  was  the 
son  of  a  physician,  and  born  at  Aigneperse  in  Aavergne, 
in  1505.  His  father  sent  him  to  study  in  the  most  cele« 
brated  universities  of  Fran<^  and  Italy,*  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  once  by  his  genius  for  literature,  and 
K>r  business.  Having  diligently  studied  jurisprudence,  he 
waa  quickly  advanced  to  very  honourable  posts ;  being  suc« 
cessively  auditor  of  the  congregation  called  the  congregation 
of  Rota  at  Rome,  and  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Parb, 
which  he  held  during  twelve  years.  He  has  described  in  ooa 
of  his  poems  his  habits  of  life  during  this  time.  He  rose  at  a 
very^rly  hour,  and  in  the  autumnal,  winter,  and  spring 
sessions,  was  often  in  the  court  of  justiee  before  day-break, 
and  reluctantly  rose  from  bis  seat,  when  the  beadle,  at  ten 
o^clock  (the  bout  of  dinner)  announced  the  bneaking  up  of 
the  court.  He  says,  that  be  made  it  a  rule  to  listen  to  all 
with  patience,  to  interrupt  no  one,  to  express  himself  as 
concisely  as  possible,  and  to  oppose  unnecessary  delays. 
He  mentions,  with  evident  satisfaction,  the  joy  which  he 
felt  when  the  vacations  allowed  him  to  quit  Paris,  and 
breathe  in  the  country.  The  cares  of  magistracy  he  then 
banished  wholly  from  his  thoughts,  and  endeavoured,  by 
harmless  relaxation,  to  enable  himself,  on  his  return  to  the 
discharge  of  his  functions,  to  resume  them  with  fresh  vi» 
gour.  '*  But,**  says  he,  '^  tfaerfs  is  nothing  frivolous  in 
my  amusements ;  sometimes  Xenophon  is  the  companion 
of  my  walks ;  sometimes  the  divine  Plato  regales  me  with 
the  discourses  of  Socrates.  History  and  poetry  have  their 
turns ;  but  my  chief  delight  is  in  the  sacred  writings  :  what 
comfort,  what  holy  calm,  does  the  meditation  of  th^ 
confer  V* 
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L^06pilal  wa*  then  appointed  by  Hc^nry  II.  16'  be'  his 
mnbassador  ad  the  oooncil  of  Trent,  wbi^h  was  sitting  afc 
Bobgbak     By  bis  own  desire^  be  was  sood  recalled  froo* 
l9iat  honoarable  empfeymetit,  and  on  bis  retorn  experien^ 
ded,'  at  firsiy  some  eoldnessF  from  the  cdurt,  bul  was  soon 
sestored  to  the  royal  favour,  and  apjpi'ointed  master  of  the 
requests.     I^  the  beginning  of  1554  be  wlis  Blaide  super-* 
intendant  ()f  the  royal  6nalnces  in  France.     His  itterils  in> 
this  post  were  of  the  most  singular  and  exalted  kind.    By. 
.a  severe  cBconomy,  he  taboured  to  restore  the  royal  tr^-^ 
sure,  exhausted  by  the  prodigality  of  the  king,  Henry  II. 
alndtbe  diahlonest  aTarice  of  bis  faTonrttietf;  be  defied  the 
enmity  of  those  whose  profits  he  destro}  edy  and  was  bim« 
self  so  rigidiy  disinterested,  that  after  five  of  six  years*  con» 
tinnanc^  iv  this  place,  he  was  unable  to  give  a  portion  to 
bis  dal>ghter^  aod  the  deficieney  was  supplied  by  thef  libe* 
rlsdity  of  the  sovereign.    On  the  death  of  Htory,  in  15S9^ 
the  cardinal  of  Lorrainle,  tb^n  at  the  bead  of  affaifs^  intro* 
duoed  P  Hospital  into  the  eouttcil  of  stafte.     HerHcb  be  wasr 
mmoved  by  Margaret  of  Valohi^  iriro  teok  htm  iota  Savoy,^ 
as  her'chaneeUor.    Bii€  the  confusions  of  Fraiice  soon  mttcfo 
it  necessary  to  recal  a  ikian  of  sueb  firaMness  kxA  uhdauftCcfd 
integrity.     In  the  imdst  of  fbction  and  fary^  be  was  ad^ 
vaneed  to  the  high  office  of  cbancellbr  of  that  kingdopn^^ 
where  he  isaintakled  bis  past,,  like  »  phlloso|^er  wbi»  waa 
superior  to  fear,  or  any  species  of  weakness.    At  the  bfetii« 
iog  c«t  of  the  conspiracy  of  Ambeise^  ill  I560y  and  en  all 
other  occasionti,  be  waa  the  advocate  for  merey  and  reeon^ 
dliatiov;  and  by  the  edict  of  Romorantiuy  prevented-  Ike 
establishment  of  the  incfuisitioii  ia  Franc<^.     It  was  ftorbapr 
for  veaaoBs  of  tliia  krnd^  and  bis  general  iversio»  iO'  perse^ 
dition  for  religion's  sake,  that  i£e  vio^t  RetnaniflWs  a6* 
cnsed  Umr  of  being  a  ooneea^d  Protestant;'  fergetiiiAg  ibet 
by  suteb'  suspicions  they  f>a£d  the  kigbeit  cbrnpliiient  to 
the  spirit  of  Piretestantism^     The  queen,    Caitberine  of 
Medfcis,  Who  hod  contributed  to  the  eievatiel)  of  THospiw 
tai',  being  too  violent  to  approve  bis  pacific  tbesisures,  ex« 
eluded  Urn  from  die  council  of  war ;  on  wfakb  be  retired 
to  his  country- bouse  ai  Vigpay  near  Estampesk     $6me  days^ 
afte^,  wben  the  seals  were  demanded  of  bim,^  be  resigned ' 
tketti  wicbou«  regret,  saying,  that  *^  thie  affairs  of  tk^  world* 
were  toir  corrwpt  for  bini  to*  meddle*  with  them.'*     In  let- 
tered ease,  amusing  himself  with  Latin  poetry,  aifd  a  se*' 
lect  society  of  friends,  be  truly  enjoyed  bis  retreat,  till  bis 
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happiness  was  iiitemip4»4  i>y  tlie  atrocimM  day  of  St*  Bar^ 
tholomewy  in  1578.  Of  this  disgracafol  oaassaerey  te 
thoaght  as  postetity  has  thought ;  hot,  though  his  frieada 
conceived  it  probable  that  he  might  be  iooladed  in  the 
proscription,  he  disdatned  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight.  Sq 
firm  was  he,,  tliat  when  a  party  of  iiofsemen  aotnally  ad<* 
vanced  to  his  house,  ihougb  without  orders,  for  the  horrid 
purpose  of  murdering  him,  he  refused  to  olose  his  gates  t 
^  If  the  small  one,''  said  he,  ^*  will  not  adasit  them,  throvr 
open  the  large ;"  Jtod  he  was  presenred  only  by  the  arrival 
m  another  party,  with  exprass  ordeia  fiom  the  king  to  de» 
dare  that  he  was  not  among  the  proscribed.  The  persoM 
who  made  the  lists,  it  was  added,  pardoned  him  the  oppo* 
^tion  he  had  alvmys  made  to  their  projects.  ^  I  did  not 
know,**  said  he  coldly,  without  any  raange  of  counte* 
nance,  **  that  I  had  done  any  thing  to  deserre  either  death 
or  pardon."     His  motto  is  s^iA  to  have  been, 

Si  fractus  iUsfoatur  orUs— 
Impavidum  ferient  nnnce^ 

and  certainly  no  person  ever  had  a  better  right  to  assume 
^ba(  sublime  device.  This  excellent  magistrate,  and  truly 
great  man,  died  March  13,  1573,  at  the  age  of  68  years. 
'<  L' Hospital,'*  says  Brantome,  ''  was  the  greatest,  wor* 
thiest,  and  most  learned  chancellor,  that  was  ever  known 
in  France.  His  large  white  beard,  pale  countenance, 
^stere  manner,  made  all  wbo  saw  him  think  they  beheld 
a  true  portrait  of  St.  Jerome,  and  he  was  called  St.  Jerome 
by  the  courtiers.  All  orders  of  men  feared  him ;  particu- 
l^rly  the  members  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  and,  when  he 
examined  them  on  their  lives,  their  discharge  of  thei^ 
duties,  their  capacities,  or  their  knowledge,  and  particularly 
when  he  examined  candidates  for  offices,  and  found  them 
deficient,  he  ipade  them  feel  it.  He  was  profoundly  versed 
in  polite  learning,  very  eloquent,  and  an  excellent  poA. 
His  severity  was  never  ill-natured  ;  he  made  doe  allowance 
for  the  imperfections  of  human  nature ;  was  always  equal 
afid  always  firm.  After  his  death  his  very  enemies  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  the  gi  eatest  magistrate  whom  France 
had  known,  and  that  they  did  not  ^expect  to  sec  such  ano* 
thfer."  There  are  extant  by  him,  I.  "  Latin  Poems.** 
Their  unpretending  simplicity  is  their  greatest  merit;  ,but 
they  shew  such  real  dignity  of  character,  they  breathe  so 
pure  a  spirijt  of  yirtue,  and. are  fuU  of  juiah  es^cellent  sen- 
timents of  public  and  private  worth,  that  they  will  always 
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hsreakl  with  plaawie.  2p*  ^^  Speeoliei  delivered  in  t)ie 
nieeting  of  the  States  at  Orleans/'  As  an  orator  be  shines 
much  less  than  as  a  poet.  3,  '^  Memoirsy  containing 
Treaties  of  Peace/' <&c».&c»  It  is  said  that  be  bad  also 
projected:  a  bistory  of  his  own  time  in  Latin,  But  this  be 
did  not  execute.  The  best  edition  of  bis  po^ms  is  that  of 
Amsterdam,  1732,  8vq.  He  left  only  one  child,  a  daugh* 
ter,  married  to  Robert  Hurault,  whose  qbijdren  added  the 
oame  of  r Hospital  to  that  of  th6ii  father;  |)ut  the  male 
Une>of  this  family  also.was  extinct  io  1 706.  Ne?ertbelesS| 
'tb^nJQ^mory  .of  the  chancellor  has  repeived  ilie  highest 
honours  within. a  few  years  of  the  present  timc^  In  1777» 
Louis  XVI.  erected  a  statue  of  white  marble  to  him^  wd 
in  the  sanf^  year,  he  was  proposed  by  the  French  academy 
for  the  subject  of  an  eloge.  M.  Guibert  and  the  abb^ 
Remi  contended  for  the  prize.  It  was  adjudged  to  the 
latter,  who  did  not,  however,  print  bis  .wor( ;  M.  Guibert 
was  less  prudent,  but  bis  eloge  gave  little  satisfaction. 
The  celebrated  Cond9rcet  afterwards  entered  the  lists,  but 
with  equal  want  of  success.  Such  fastidiousness  of  public 
opinion  showed  the  high  veneration  entertained  for  the 
character  of  L'Hospital.  In  J*S07,  M.  Bernardi  published 
his  *<  Essai  sur  la  Vie,  les  Ecrits,  et  \q^  Loix  de  Michel  de 
L* Hospital,*'  in  one  vol.  8vo,  a  work  written  with  taste  and\ 
judgment;  from  these  and  other  documents,  Charles  But* 
ier,  esq.  has  lately  published  an  elegant  ''  Essay  on  the 
Life^*  of  L'Hospital,  principally  with  a  view  to  exhibit 
him  as  a  friend  to  toleration.' 

HOSPITAL  (William-Franxis-Antonv,  marquis  PB 
^)i  ^  great  mathematician  of  France,  was  born  of  a  branch 
of  the  preceding  family,  in  166K  He  was  a  geometriciau 
almost  from  bis  infancy ;  for  one  day  being  at  the  duke  dt 
Rohan's,  where  some  able  mathematicians  were  speaking 
of  a  problem  of  PascbaPs,  which  appeared  to  them  ex* 
treme.ly  difficult,  he  ventured  to  say,  that  he  believed  be 
could  solve  it  They  were  amazed  at  what  appeared  such 
unpardonable  presumption  in  a  boy  of  fifteen,  for  he  was 
then  no  more,  yet  in  a  few  days  be  sent  them  the  solution* 
He  entered  early  into  the  army,  but  always  preserved  his> 
love  for  the  mathematics,  and  studied  them  even  in  bis 
tent;  whither  be  used  to  retire,  it  is  said,  not  only  to 
stu4^%  but  also  to  conceal  his  application  to  study :  foC  ill 
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tboie  daysy  to  be  knowing  in  the  soiences  was  thoagbt  to 
derogate  from  nobility ;  and  a  soldier  of  quality,  to  pre- 
serve his  digoity*  was  in  some, measure  obliged  to.hide  bis 
literary  attaifiiuents.  De  I'Hospital  was  a  captain  of  bosae ; 
but,  being  extremely  sbort- sighted,  and  exposed,  on  that 
account  to,  perpetual  inconveaieoces  and  errors,^  be  at 
length  quiued  the  army,  and  applied  himself  entirely 
to  his  favourite  amusemeiiti.  He  contracted  a  friencf* 
ship  witb  Malbraochei  judging  by  his  ^'  Kecherche  de  la 
Verit^/'  that  be  must  be  an  excellent  guide  in  the  sciences } 
and  he  tpokr  his  opinion  upon,  all  pc^asions.  His  abilities 
and  knowtedg/t  were  uo  longer  a  secret :  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty- two  )ie  ga^e  a  public  solution  of  problems,  drawn 
from  the  deepest  geometry,  which  had  been  proposed  to 
roatliematicians  in  the  acts  of  Leipsic,  In  1693  he  was  re- 
ceived an  honorary  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Patis ;  and  published  a  work  upon  sir  Isaac  Newton's  cal- 
culations, entitled  *^  L*Analyse  des  itifinimens  petits.^  He 
was  the  first  in  France  who  wrote  on  this  subject :  and  on 
this  account  was  regarded  almost  as  a  prodigy.  He  en- 
gaged afterwards  in  another  work  of  the  mathematical  kiod^ 
in  which  he  included  **  Les  Sectiones  coniques,  les  Lieux 
geometriques,  la  Construction  des  Equations,"  and  ^^  (Joe 
Theorie  des  Courbes  mechaniques  f  but  a  little  before  he 
had  finished  it,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  be 
died  Feb.  2,  1704,  aged  49.  It  was  published  after  his 
death,  viz.  in  1707.  There  are  also  six  of  his  pieces  in- 
serted in  different  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of  the  acade^iy 
of  sciences. ' 

HOSTE,  or  L'HOSTE  (John),  a  learned  mathemati- 
cian of  Nancy,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  eeotufy, 
taught  law  and  mathematics  with  uncommon  reputation  at 
Pont-il-Monsson,  and  was  appointed  superintendant  of  for- 
tifications, and  counsellor  of  war  by  Henry  duke  of  Lor- 
rain.  His  genius  was  extensive,  penetrating,  and  formed 
for  the  sciences.  He  died  in  1631,  leaving  several  valu- 
able works :  the  principal  ones  are,  '^  Le  sommatre  et 
Tusage  de  la  Sphere  Artificielle,*'  4to ;  <^  La  Pratique  de 
G^om^trie,"  4to ;  *^  Description  et  usage  des  principaux 
instrumens  de  G^om^trie,'*  4to  ;  *^  Du  (^uadran  et  quarr6; 
Rayou  astronomiqoe ;  Mtbn  de  Jacob ;  interpretation  du 
grand  art  de  Raymond  Lulle,''  &c.* 
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HOBTE  (PA0t)>  bom  Mty  19,  1653,  at  Pont-de-Vede^ 
entered  aaiong  the  Jesaks  in  16S9,  and  aoqafred  great 
•kill  iti  tnatbeniatics ;  aocompanied  the  mareehaU  d'Estrget 
and  de  ToorviMe,  during  twelve  years,  in  all  their  naval 
expedkionsi  and  gained  their  esteem.  He  was  appointed 
ktng^s  professor  of  matheotatics  at  To«rion,  and  died  there 
February  25^  1700,  leaving,  ^<  Recueil  des  Trwt^  de  lla« 
thteiatiques  les  plus  neeessaires  k  un  offieier,'*  3  vols. 
12nio;  ^  L*Art  des  armies  navales,  ou  Traiti  des  evolu- 
tions navales,**  Lyons,  ie97,  and  more  completriy  in  1737, 
folio.  Hiis  work  is  not  less  historical  than  scientific,  a,nd 
contains  ah  account  of  the  most  considerable  naval  events 
of  the  fifty  preceding  years.  He  presented  it  to  Ixi^uis 
KIV.  who  received  it  graciously,  and  rewarded  the  author 
with  100  pistoles,  and  a  pension  of  600  Uvres ;  a  treatise 
on  tiie  construction  of  lAiips,  which  be  wrote  in  conse- 
quence of  some  conversation  with  marechal  de  TourviUe, 
{sprinted  at  the  end  of  the  preceding.  In  1762,  lieute- 
nant O'Bryen  published  in  4to,  '^*  Naval  Evolutions,  or  a 
Systepi  of  iSea-discipline,**  extracted  from  father  L^Hoste's 
**  L'Art  des  armies  navales/'* 

HOTMAN  i(Fi<AKCis),  in  Latin  Hotomanus,  a  learned 
French  civilian,  was  born  in  1524|  at  Paris,  where  his  fa- 
mily^ originally  of  Breslau  in  Silesia,  had  Jlounshed  for 
some  time.  He  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  the  belles 
lettres,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  Orleans 
lo  study  the  civil  law,  and  in  three  years  was  received  doc- 
tor to  that  faculty.  His  father,  a  counsellor  in  parfiaraent, 
had  already  designed  him  for  that  employment ;  and  there- 
fore sent  for  him  home,  and  placed  nim  at  the  bar.  But 
Hotman  wa^  soon  displeased  nith  the  chicanery  of  the 
court,  and  apjilied  bimself  vigorously  to  the  study  of  the 
ftonian  law  and  polite  literature.  At  the  age  of  twenty* 
tbree»  be  was  chosen  to  read  public  lectures  in  the  schools 
of  Paris:  but,  relishing  the  opinions  of  Luther,  on  ac- 
count Cf(  which  many  persons  were  put  to  death  in  France, 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  profei^s  them  at  Paris,  he 
went  to  Lyons  in  154S«  Having  now  nothing  to  expect 
from  his  father,  who  was  greatly  irritated  at  the  change  of 
his  religion,  he  left  France,  and  retired  to  Geiieva ;  where 
he  lived  some  time  in  Calvin's  house.  From  hence  he  went 
to  Lansanne,  where  the  megistrate«>  of  Bern  gave  him  the 
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place  of  professor  of  polite  literature.  He  published  there 
some  books,  ivhich,  however^  young  as  he  was,  were  not 
his  first  publications ;  and  married  a  French  gentlewoman, 
who  had  also  retired  thither  on  account  of  religion.  His 
inerit  was  so  universally  known,  that  the  magistrates  of 
Strasburg  offered^  him  a  professorship  of  civil  law ;  which 
be  accepted,  and  held  till  1561,  and  during  this  period, 
received  invitations  from  the  duke  of  Prussia,  the  land* 
grave  of  Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  and  even  from  queen 
Elizabeth  of  England ;  but  did  not  accept  them.  He  did 
not  refuse,  however,  to  go  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Na« 
varre,  at  the  begining.of  the  troubles ;  and  he  went  twice 
into  Germany,  to  desire  assistance  of  Ferdinand,  in  the 
name  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  even  in  the  name  of  the 
queen-mother.  The  speech  he  made  at  the  diet  of  Franc- 
fOrt  is  published.  Upon  his  return  to  Strasburg,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  teach  civil  law  at  Valence  ;  which  he  did 
with  such  success,  that  he  raised  the  reputation  of  that 
university.  Three  years  after,  be  went  to  be  professor  at 
Bourges,  by  the  invitation  of  Margaret  of  France,  sister  of 
Henry  II.  but  left  that  city  in  about  five  months,  and  re- 
tired to  Orleans  to  the  heads  of  the  party,  who  made  great 
use  of  bis  advice.  The  peace  which  was  made  a  month 
after,  did  not  prevent  him  from  apprehending  the  return 
of  the  storm  :  upon  which  account  he  retired  to  Sancerre, 
and  there  wrote  an  excellent  book,  ^  De  Consolatione,** 
which  his  son  pjiblished  after  his  death.  He  returned  after- 
wards to  his  professorship  at  Bourges,  where  he  very 
narrowly  escaped  the  massacre  of  1572:  which  induced 
him  to  leave  France,  with  a  full  resolution  never:to  return. 
He  then  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  read  lectures  upon  the 
civil  law.  Some  time  after,  he  went  to  Basil,  and  taught 
civil  law^  and  was  so  pleased  with  this  situation,  that  he 
refused  great  offers  from  the  prince  .of  Orange  and  the 
StateS'general,  who  would  have  drawn  him  to  Leyden. 
The  plague  liaving  obliged  him  to  leave  Basil,  he  retired  t» 
Montbeliard,  where  he  lost  his  wife  ;  and  went  afterwards 
to  live  with  -her  sisters  at  Geneva.  He  returned  once  more 
to  Basil,  and  there  died  in  1590,  of  a  dropsy,  which  had 
kept  him  constantly  in  a  state  of  indisposition  for  six  years 
^fore.  During  this,  he  revised  and  digested  his  works 
for  a  new  edition,  which  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1 599,  in 
3  vols,  folio,  with  his  life  prefixed  by  Neveletus  Doschius^ 
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The  first  two  contain  treatises  upon  the  civil  law ;  th^ 
third,  pieces  relating  to  the  government  of  France,  and  the 
right  of  succession ;  five  books  of  Roman  antiquities  ;  com«* 
mentaries  upon  TuUy^s  '*  Orations  and  Epistles;*'  notes 
upon  CiBsar^s  *<  Commentaries/'  &c.  His  **  Franco-Gallia,'* 
or,  <*  Account  of  the  free  state  of  Frauce,''  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  lord  Moleswprtb,  author  of  <<  The 
Account  of  Denmark."  He  published  also  several  other 
articles  without  his  name ;  but,  being  of  the  controversial 
kind,  they  were  probably  not  thought  of  consequence 
enough  to  be  revived  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  would  nevei*  consent  to  be 
painted  ;  but*we  are  told,  that  his  picture  was  taken  while 
be  was  in  his  last  agony.  His  integrity,  firmness,  and 
piety,  are  highly  extolled  by  the  author  of  his  life ;  yet,  if 
Baudouin  may  be  believed  (whom,  however,  it  is  more  rea«- 
sonable  not  to  believe,  as  he  was  his  antagonist  in  religiou9 
opinions),  he  was  suspected  of  being  avaricious :  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  lost  his  all  when  he  changed 
his  religion,  and  had  no  supplies  but  what  arose  from  read- 
ing lectures ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  his  wife  brought 
him  a  fortune.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  his  lec- 
tures would  have  been  sufficient  for  his  subsistence ;  bad 
he  not  been  deluded  by  schemes  of  finding  out  the  philo- 
sopher's stone ;  and  we  find  him  lamenting  to  a  friend  in 
his  last  illness,  that  he  had  squandered  away  his  substance 
upon  this  hopeful  project.  With  all  these  weaknesses,  he 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  civilians  France  ever  pro- 
duced.' 

HOTTINGER  (John-Henry),  a  very  learned  writer^ 
and  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  oriental  languages,  was  born 
at  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  in  1620.  fie  had  a  particular 
talent  for  learning  languages;  and  the  prepress  he  made  iff 
his  first  stqdies  gave  such  promising  hopes,  that  it  was  re- 
solved he  should  be  sent  to  study  in  foreign  countries,  at 
the  public  expence.  He  began  his  travels  in  1638,  and 
%ent  to  Geneva,  where  he  studied  two  months  under  Fr. 
Spanheim.  Then  he  went  into  France,  and  thence  into 
Holland ;  and  fixed  at  Groningen,  where  he  studied  divi- 
nity under  Qomarus  and  Alting,  and  Arabic  under  Pasor. 
Here  he  intended  to  have  remained ;  but  being  very  desi- 
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rous  of  improving  himself  in  the  orients!  languages,  be 
went  in  I6S9  to  Leyden,  to  be  tutor  to  the  children  of  Go-* 
Hus,  who  was  the  best  skilled  in  those  languages  of  any  man 
of  that  age.  By  the  instructions  of  GoTias»  he  improved 
greatly  in  the  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  also  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Turk,  who  happened  to  be  at  Leyden.  Besides 
these  advantages,  Golius  had  a  fine  collection  of  Arabic 
books  and  MSS.  from  which  Hottinger  was^suffered  to  copy 
what  he  pleased,  during  the  fourteen  months  he  staid  at 
leyden.  In  1641,  he  was  offered,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Golius,  the  plaoe  of  chaplaiii  to  the  ambassador  of  the 
States«general  to  Constantinople ;  and  he  would  gladljr 
have  attended  him,  as  such  a  journey  would  have  co-ope- 
fated  wonderfully  with  his  grand  design  of  perfecting  him- 
self in  the  eastern  languages:  but  the  magistrates  of  Zu« 
ric^  did^  not  consent  to- it;  they  chose  rather  to  recall  him, 
in  order  to  employ  him  for  the  advantage  of  their  public 
schools.  They  permitted  him  first,  however,  to  visit  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  instant  he  returned  from  that  country,  they 
appointed  him  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history ;' and .  a 
year  aftefy  in  1649,  gave  him  two  professorships,  that  of 
catechetical  divinity,  and  that  of  the  oriental  tongues. 

He  married  at  twenty-two,  and  began  to  publish  books 
at  twenty-four.  New  professorships  were  bestowed  upon 
him  in  ^653,  and  he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of 
canons.  In  1655,  the  elector  Palatine,  desirous  to  re* 
store  the  credit  of  his  university  of  Heidelberg,  obtained 
leave  of  the  senate  of  Zurich  for  Hottinger  to  go  there,  on' 
condition  that  he  should  return  at  the  end  of  three  years  ; 
but  before  be  set  out  for  that  city,  he  went  to  Basil,  and 
took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  arrived  at  Heidelberg  the 
saaie  year,  and  was  graciously  received  in  that  city.  Be- 
sides the  professorship  of  divinity  and  the  oriental  tongues, 
be  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Collegium  Sapientisc* 
He  was  rector  of  the  .university  the  year  follow ing,  and 
wrote  a  book  concerning  the  re-union  of  the  Lutheran!^ 
and  Calvinists ;  which  he  did  to  please  the  elector,  who 
was  aealoos  in  that  affair :  but  party-animosities  rendered 
his  performance  inelHFectual.  Hottinger  accompanied  this 
prince  to  the  electoral  diet  of  Francfort  in  1658,  and  there 
had  a  conference  with  Job  Ludolf.  Ludolf  had  acquired  a 
vast  knowledge  of  Ethiopia;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Hot* 
tki^ff  concerted  measures  for  sending  into  Africa  some 
peraoQs  skilled  iii  the  oriental  tongues,  who  might  make 
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exact  inquiries  concerning  the  state  of  the  Christian  relt^ 
gion  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Hottinger  was  not  recalled 
to  Zurich  till  1661»  his  superiors,  at  the  elector^s  earnest 
request,  having  prolonged  the  term  of  years  for  which  they 
lent  him  :  and  he  then  returned,  honoured  by  the  elector 
with  the  title  of  Ecclesiastical-counsellor. 

Many  employments  were  immediately  conferred  6n  him : 
among  the  rest,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  commis*- 
sipners  wbp  were  to  revise  the  German  translation  of  the 
Bible.  A  civil  war  breaking  out  in  Switzerland  in  1664^ 
be  was  sent  into  Holland  on  state  affairs.  Many. universi- 
ties would  willingly  have  drawn  Hottinger  to  them,  but 
were  not  able.  That  of  Leyden  offered  him  a  professor* 
ship  of  divinity  in  1667  ;  but,  not  obtaining  leave  of  his 
superiors,  he  refused  it,  until  the  magistrates  of  Zurich 
consented,  in  complaisance  to  the  States  of  Holland,  who 
bad  interested  themselves  in  this  affair.  .  As  be  was  pre-' 
'paring  for  ibis  journey,  he  unfortunately  iost  his  life,  June 
5,  166.7,  in  the  river  which  passes  through  Zurich.  He 
went  into  a  boat,  with  his  wife,  three  children,  his  brother- 
ip-law,  a  friend,  and  a  maid-servant,  in  order  to  go  and 
l^t  out  upon  lease  an  estate  which  he  had  two  leagues  fronv 
Zurich.  The  bpat  striking  against  a  pier,  which  lay  under 
water,  overset :  upon  which  Hottinger,  his  brother-in-law, 
tod  friend,  escaped  by  swimming.  But  when  they  looked 
upon  the  women  and  children,  and  saw  the  danger  they 
were  in,  they  jumped  back  into. the  water:  the  co»se- 
quence  of  which  was,  that  Hottinger,  bis  friend,  and  three 
children,  lost  their  lives,  while  his  wife,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  servant-maid,  were  saved.  His  wife  was  the  only 
<jaughter  of  Huldric,  minister  of  Zurich,  a  man  of.  very 
great  learning,  and  brought  bim  several  children  :  for  be- 
sides the  three  who  were  drowned  with  him,  and  those  who 
4ied  before,  he  left  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

As  an  author,  be  was  very  prolific,  and  it  is  surprising^ 
that  a  man,  who  had  possessed  so  many  academical  em- 
ployments,^ was  interrupted  wiih  so  many  visits  (for  every 
body  came  to  see  him^  and  consulted  him  as  an  oracle), 
and  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  all  the  literati 
of  EuTope^  should  have  found  time  to  write  more  than 
forty  volumes,  especially  when  it  U  considered,  that  he 
did  not  reach  fifty  years  of  age.  The  most  considerable 
of  his  works  are :  1.  *^  Exercitatton'es  Anti-Morinianse,  de» 
?QatMttchQ  Samacitano^  &c."  1644,^  quarto.    Moria  back 
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as^rted,  id  the  strongest  manner,  the  authenticity  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  ;  which  he  preferred  to  the  Hebrevir 
text,  upon  a  pretence  that  this  bad  been  corrupted  by  the 
Jews ;  and  it  was  to  combat  this  opinion,  that  Hottinger 
wrote  these  Exercitations.  This  work,  though  the  first, 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  father  Simon,  one  of  the  best  he 
wrote ;  and  if  he  had  never  written  any  thing  more«  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  left  higher  notions  of  his  abi- 
lities :  for  certainly  it  was  no  small  enterprise  for  him,  so 
early  in  life,  to  attack,  on  a  very  delidate  and  knotty  sub« 
ject,  and  with  supposed  success  too,  one  of  the  most 
learn&d  men  in  Europe  at  that  time.  2.  ^^  Thesaurus  Phi- 
lologicus,  seu  clavis  scripture,**  1649,  4to.  There  was  a 
second  edition  in  1649,  in  4to,-  with  additions.  3.  '<  His- 
toria  Orientalis,  ex  variis  Orientalium  monumentis  coU 
}ecta,'*  1651,  4to.  '  No  man  was  better  qualified  to  write 
on  oriental  afiairsthan  Hottinger,  as  he  was  skilled  in  most 
of  the  languages  which  were  anciently,  as  well  as  at  pre- 
sent, spokeh  in  the  East:  namely,  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
€haldee,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Coptic.  4.  ^'Promp- 
tuarium,  sive  Bibriotheca  Orientalis,  e^hibens  catalogum 
sive  centurias  aliquot  tam  auctorum,  quam  librorum  He* 
braicorum,  Syriacorum,  Arabicorum,  ^gyptiacorum  :  ad- 
dita  mantissa  Bibliotheearum  aliquot  Europsearum,*'  1658, 
4to.  Baillet  does  not  speak  very  advantageously  of  this 
work  of  Hottinger,  whom  be  accuses  of  not  being  very 
accurate  iu  any  of  his  compositions :  and  indeed  his  want 
of  accuracy  is  a  point  agreed  on  by  both  papists  and  pro- 
testants.  5.  *'  Ecymologicon  Orientale,  sive  Lexicon  Har« 
iBonicum  Heptaglotton,"  &c.  1661,  4to.  The  seven  Ian* 
guages  contained  in  this  Lexicon  are,  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  and  Rabbinical. 

These  works  are  valuable  for  containing  materials' of  a 
curious  nature,  and  which  Were  before  only  accessible  to 
persons  skilled  in  oriental  languages,  A  catalogue  of  his 
other  works  may  be  seen  in  the  '<  Bibliotheca  Tigurina  ;** 
or  the  Latin  life  of  Hottinger,  published  by  Heidegger  at 
Zurich,  1667:  in  either  of  which  they  are  all  dravVii  up 
and  digested  into  regular  order. — John  James  Hottinger 
his  son,  was  also  a  learned  protectant  divine,  succeeded 
Heidegger  in  the  divinity  chair  at  Zurich,  and  died  Dec; 
1^,  1735,  leaving  a  great  number  of  works,  chiefly  **  Theo- 
logical Dissertations,"  on  important  subjects.' 

1  Om.  IMct.— Monri.— Niceron,  Tof.  VIIL— Sasii  OdobmiIjmii.— Prtlisri 
TbcatfUB. 
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HOUBIGANT  (Csarles  Francis),  a  pioat  and  learned 
translator  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  commentator  ob 
them,  uf«s  born  at  'Paris  in  1686.  In  1702  he  became  a 
priest  of  tlie  congregation  named  the  Oratory  ;  and  beinir^ 
by  deafness,  deprived  of  the  chief  comforts  of  society,  ad* 
dieted  himself  the  more  earnestly  to  books,  in  which  he 
found  his  consunt  consolation.  Of  a  disposition  naturally 
benevolent,  with  great  firmness  of  sou),  goodness  of  tem- 
per, and  politeness  of  manners,  be  was  beid  in  veiy  gene* 
1^1  estimation,  and  received  honours  and  rewards  from  the 
pope  (Bened.  XIV.)  and  from  his  countrymen,  which  he 
had  never  thought  of  soliciting.  Though  his  income  was 
but  small,  he  dedicated  a  part  of  it  to  found  a  school  near 
Chantilly ;  and  the  purity  of  bis  judgment,  joined  to  the 
strength  of  his  memory,  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  lite* 
rafy  labours  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Even  when  his  fa«- 
Gulties  had  declined,  and  were  further  injured  by  the  acci- 
dent of  a  fall,  the  very  sight  of  a  book,  that  welUknowu 
consoler  of  all  his  cares,  restored  him  to  peace  and  rational 
lity.  He  died  Oct  31,  1783,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety* 
eight.  His  works,  for  which  be  was  no  less  esteemed  in 
foreign  countries  than  in  his  own,  were  chiefly  these :  I . 
An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  a  Latin  version  and 
notes,  published  at  Paris  in  1753,  in'4  vols,  folio.  This  is^ 
the  most  valuable  and  important  work  of  the  author,  and 
contains  the  Hebrew  text  corrected  by  the  soundest  roles 
of  criticism,  a  Latin  version,  and  useful  notes  :  and  pre- 
fixed to  each  book  is  a  very  learned  preface.  Benedict 
XIV.  who  justly  appreciated  the  value  and  difficulty  of  the 
work,  honoured  the  author  with  a  medal,  and  some  other 
marks  of  approbation  ;  and  the*  clergy  of  his  own  countr}-, 
unsolicited,  conferred  a  pension  on  him.  2.  A  Latin  trans^ 
lation  of  the  Psalter,  from  the  Hebrew,  1746,  l2mo.  3. 
Another  of  the  Old  Testament  at  large,  in  1753,  in  8  %ols, 
8vo.  4.  **  Racines  Hebraiques,'^  1732,  8vo,  against  the 
points.  5.  *^  Eicamen  du  Psautier  des  Capuchins,*'  12mo, 
the  mode  of  interpretation  used  in  which,  he  thought  too 
arbitrary.  6.  A  French  translation  of  an  English  ^ork  by 
Forbes,  entitleil  **  Thoughts  on  Natural  Religion.**  7> 
Jdost  of  the  works  of  Charles  Leslie  translated,  Paris,  1770, 
8vo.  Father  Houbigant  is  said  also  to  have  left  several 
works  in  manuscript,  which,  from  the  excellence  of  those 
he  published,  may  be  conjectured  to  be  well  deserving  oC 
the  press.    Among  these  are  a  ^*  Trait6  des  Etudes  >'*  a: 
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irantlatiofi  of  **  Origen  against  Cekui  ;**  a  **  Life  of  Car» 
dinai  Beratle  ;**  and  a  complete  translation  of  the  Bible^ 
according  to  his  own  corrections.  The  first  of  these  was 
to  have  been  published  by  father  Dotteville,  and  the  reaC 
by  Lalande,  biit  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  have  ap» 
peared.* 

HOUBRAKEN  (Jacob),  an  eminent  engrarer,  was 
the  son  of  Arnold  Houbrakeu,  a  native  of  Holland,  and  a 
painter,  but  of  no  very  superior  merit*  He  is  known,  how« 
ever,  to  the  literary  world,  as  the  author  of  a  work  in  Dutch, 
entitled  <<  The  Great  Theatre  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Painters,**  in  3  vols,  folio,  with  their  portraits.  He  came 
over  into  England,  to  make  drawings  of  the  pictures  of 
Vandyke,  which  were  afterwards  engraved  by  Peter  Van 
Gunst.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  1719. 

His  son  Jacob  was  bom  December  25,  1698.  By  what 
master  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  engraving,  we  are 
not  informed,  but  he  was  probably  initiated  in  the  art  by 
his  father ;  and  Mr.  Strutt  supposes  that  he  studied  the 
neatest  portraits  of  Edelink  very  attentively,  especially  that 
of  Le  Brun,  which  is  usually  prefixed  to  the  engravings  of 
Girard  Audran,  from  bis  battles  of  Alexander.  He  work- 
ed, however,  for  some  time  with  little  profit,  and  with  less 
celebrity ;  and  he  had  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  life  be- 
fore he  engaged  in  that  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  ;' 
a  work,  which,  notwithstanding  some  well-founded  objec- 
tioBs,  will  reflect  honour  on  the  several  persons  engaged 
in  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  plan  of  the  accurate  and 
industrious  George  Vertue,  who  proposed  to  give  sets  or 
classes  of  eminent  n^en  ;  but  his  design  was  adopted  by 
others,  and  at  length  taken  out  of  liis  hands,  who,  as  lord* 
Orford  observes,  was  best  furnished  with  materials  for  such 
a  work. 

Ttie  persons  who  undertook  and  brought  to  conclusion 
this  great  national  work,  were  the  two  Knaptons,  book- 
sellers, encouraged  by  the  vast  success  of  Kapin's  History 
of  England.  They  employed  both  Vertne  and  Houbrakai, 
but  chiefly  the  latter,  and  the  publication  began  in  num- 
bers in  1744.  The  first  volume  was  completed  in  1747, 
and  the  second  in  1752.  It  was  accompanied  with-short 
lives  of  the  personages,  written  by  Dr.  Birch.    Lord  Orford 
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observes,  that  some  of  Houbraken^s  heads  were  care- 
lessly done,  especially  those  of  the  moderns ;  and  the  en* 
graver  living  in  Holland,  ignorant  of  our  history,  uninqui- 
sitive  into  the  authenticity  of  what  was  transmitted  to  turn, 
engraved  whatever  was  sent..  His  lordship  mentions  two 
instances,  the  heads  of  Carr  earl  of  Somerset,  and  secre- 
tary Thurlow,  which  are  not  only  not  genuine,  but  have 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  tbe  persons  they  pretend  to 
represent  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  Essay  on  Prints,  say^ 
'  ^*  Houbraken  is  a  genius,  and  has  given  us  in  his  collection 
pf  English  portraits,  some  pieces  of  engraving  at  least 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Such  are  tbe  heads  of 
Hampden,  Schomb^rg,  tbe  earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  duke 
of  Richmond  particularly,  aud  some  others.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  own  that  he  has  intermixed  amoij^  his  works 
a  great  number  of  bad  prints.  In  his  best^  there  is  a  won«- 
derful  union  of  softness  and  freedom.  A  more  elegant  and 
flowing  line  no  artist  ever  employed.^*  Mr.  Strutt  esti- 
mates his  general  merits  more  minutely.  Houbraken*s 
great  excellence,  says  that  ingenious  writer,  consisted  in 
the  portrait  line  of  engraving.  We  admire  the  softness 
and  delicacy  of  execution,  which  appear  in  his  works, 
joined  with  good  drawing,  and  a  fine  taste.  If  his  best  per* 
formances  have  ever  been  surpassed,  it  is  in  the  masterly 
determination  of  the  features  which  we  find  in  the  works 
of  NanteutI,  Edelink,  and  Drevet ;  this  gives  an  animation 
to  the  countenance,  more  easily  to  be  felt.than  descnbed. 
From  his  solicitude  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an  outline, 
he  seems  frequently  to  have  neglected  the  little  sharpnesses 
of  light  and  shadow,  which  not  only  appear  in  nature,  but, 
like  tbe  accidental  semitones  in  music,  raise  a  pleasing 
sensation  in  the  mind,  in  proportion  as  the  variation  is  judi* 
ciously  managed.  For  want  of  attention  to  this  essential 
beauty,  itiany  of  his  celebrated  productions  have  a  misty 
i^ppearance,  and  do  not  strike  the  eye  with  the  force  we 
might  expect,  when  we  consider  tbe  excellence  of  the  en- 
graving. Tbe  Sacrifice  of  Manoah,  from  Rembrandt,  for 
the  collection  of  prints  from  the  pictures  in  the  Dresden 
gallery,  is  the  only  attempt  he  made  in  historical  engrav* 
ing  ;  but  in  it  he  by  no  means  succeeded  so  well.-*-Of  his 
private  life,  family,  or  character,  nothing  is  known.  He 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  at  Amsterdam,  in  1700.^ 
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HpUDRY  (Vihcbht),  a  Jesuit,  was  born  Jan.  22, 1631,  at 
Tours,  and  taught  ethics,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy  among 
the  Jesuits,  and  devoid  himself  afterwards  to  preaching 
twenty-four  years ;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  cofn^ 
posing  useful  books.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  the  college  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  March  29,  1729.  Hb  works  are,  *VLa 
Bibliotheque  des  Predicateurs,*'  Lyons,  17S3,  23  vols.  4to« 
^*  Morality,*'  8  vols,  the  supplement  2  vols.  ^'  Pane^rics^'* 
4  vols,  and  the  supplement  1  vol.  The  **  Mysteries,"  S^ 
vols,  and  the  supplement  1  vol.  *^  The  Tables,"  1  vol. 
*^  The  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,'*  1  vol.  <<  Christian 
Eloquence,'*  1  vol.  '^  Traits  de  la  maniere  d'imiter  lea 
l>ons  Predicateurs,'*  12m,oi  **  Ars  I'ypographica,  carmen,'* 
4to  ;  and  twenty  volumes  of  '<  Sermons,"  all  which  shew 
more  industry  than  genius,  but  some  of  them  are  consulted  ' 
as  repositories  of  facts  and  opinions.' 

HOUGH  (John),  an  English  prelate,  memorable  for  the 
firm  and  patriotic  stand  which  be  made  against  the  tyranny 
and  bigotry  of  James  II.  was  the  son  of  John  Hough,  a 
citizen  of  London,  descended  from  the  Houghs  of  Leighton 
in  Cheshire,  and  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  John 
Byrcbe  of  Leacroft  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  esq.  He  was 
born  in  Middlesex,  April  12,  1651  ;  and,  after  having  re- 
ceived his  education  either  at  Birmingham  or  Walsall  in 
Staffordshire,  was  entered  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
Nov.  12,  1669^  and  in  a  few  years  was  elected  a  fellow. 
He  took  orders  in  1675,  and  in  1678  was  appointed  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  at  that  time  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  went  over  with  him  to  that 
country;  but  he  returned  soon  after,  and  in  i685  was 
made  aprebendary  of  Worcester.  He  was  also  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Tempsford  in  Bedfordshire,  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown.  From  these  circumstances,  it  shouM  seem  that 
he  must  have  been  considered  as  a  man  of  talents  and 
merit,  before  he  acted  the  conspicuous  part  he  did  in 
October  1687. 

In  March  of  that  year,  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen 
college  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Clarke^ 
the  usual  notice  was  given  that  the  electiop  of  a  president 
would  take  place  on  the  13th  of  April ;  but  the  fellows 
being  afterwards  informed^  that  his  majesty  Jame^  II.  had 
granted  letters  mandatory,  requiring  them  to  elect  Mr^- 
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« 

Antbooy  Farmer^  who  had  not  been  fellow  either  of 
0r  New  college,  as  indispensably  required  by  the  statutes, 
who  had  also  given  strong  proofs  of  indifference  to  all 
religtons,  and  whom  they  thought  unfit  in  other  respects  tp 
he  theinr  president,  petitioned  die  king,  either  to  leave  them 
to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  and  conscience,  and  to  their 
femder^s  statutes,  or  to  recommend  such  a  person  as  might 
be  more  serviceable  to  hb  miyesty  and  to  the  college. 
No  answer  being  given  to  this  petition,  they  met  on  the 
IZth  of  April,  but  adjourned  first  to  the  14tb,  and  then  to 
fbe  15thy  the  last  day  limited  by  the  statutes  for  the  election 
ef  a  president,  and  having  still  received  no  answer  (except 
a  veihal  one  by  the  rev.  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  fellows, 
ttom  lord  Sunderland,  president  of  the  council^  which  was, 
<<  that  his  majesty  ex [iec ted  to  be  obeyed^')  they  proceeded 
to  the  election,  according  to  the  usual  forms,  and  the 
]lev.  Mr.  Hough  was  chosen,  ^o  is  stated  in  the  college 
register  to  be  '^a  gentleman  of  liberality  and  firmnessp 
who,  by  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  moral  character, 
by  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  happy  tempe- 
rament of  his  virtues,  and  many  good  qualities,  had  given 
every  one  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  be  a  distinguished 
ornament  to  the  college,  and  to  the  whole  university." 
'  He  was  accordingly  presented  next  day,  April  1 6,  to  the 
visitor.  Dr.  Mews,  bishop  of  Winchestef^,  and  was  the  same 
day  sworn  in  president  of  the  college.  He  returned  next 
day^  and  was  solemnly  installed  in  the  chapel.     Many  ap- 

Elications  were  made  to  the  kinp^  during  this  and  the  fol- 
wing  month  in  behalf  of  the  fellows,  both  by  themselves, 
ibe  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  by  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
chancellor  of  the  university  :  notwithstanding  which,  they 
were  cited  to  nppear  at  Whitehall,  in  June  following,  before 
his  majesty's  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  who 
decreed  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Hough,  who  had  now 
'taken  bis  doctor's  degree,  was  void,  and  that  he  be  amoved 
from  his  office  of  president.  Still  as  Farmer*s  moral  cha- 
i«cter  was  too  strong  to  get  over,  another  mandate  was  sent 
to  the  feHows  on  August  27,  to  admit  Dr.  Samuel  Parker 
president,  who  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic.  But  this  was  declined,  on  the  ground 
of  tbe  olSoe  being  full,  ^nd  being  directly  contrary  to 
their  statutes  and  the  oath  they  had  taken,  although  tbe 
king  went  to  Oxford  in  -September  in  orJer  to  enforce  bis 
mandate,  attended  by  lord  Sunderland  and  others.   Amopg 
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these  was  ihe  cdebraled  WiUiem  Penn  .the  qukery  wfaote 
influence  with  his  brethren^  and  the  dissenters  in  genava^ 
James  II.  made  use  of  to  promote  his  own  designs  m  fiiwwtf 
of  popery,  under  the  colour  of  a  geaecal  taleeidoii  and 
suspension  of  tbe  penal  laws  against  all  sectarieB,  as  wdl 
as  against  the  Roman  catholics.  Penu^s  interference  in  the 
pieseat  business,  however,  does  not  appear  to  ha?e  been 
Uttproper.  He  even  allowed,  after  making  himself  ac« 
quainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the 
*^  fellows  could  not  yield  obedience  without  a  breach  of 
their  oaths^  and  that  such  mandates  were  a  force  on  cOn« 
science,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  king's  other  gracious 
tndulgencies.'' 

The  king,  however,  with  whom  no  good  advice  had  any 
weighty  as  soon  as  be  arrived  at  Oxford,  sent  for  the  fel- 
lows, Sept.  4,  to  attend  him  in  person,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  at  Christ  Church,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Ox* 
ford  was  dean.  The  fellows  accordingly  attended,  and 
presented  a  petition,  recapitulating  their  obligations  to 
obey  the  statutes,  &c%  which  the  king  refused  to  accept, 
and  threatened  them,  in  a  very  gross  manner,  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  displeasure,  if  they  did  not  admit  the 
bishop  of  Oxford,  which  they  intimated  was  not  in  their 
power;  and  having  returned  to  their  chapel,  and  being 
asked  by  the  senior  fellow  whether  they  wojild  elect  the 
bishop  of  Oxford  their  president,  they  all  answered  in  their 
turn,  that  it  being  contrary  to  their  statutes,  and  to  the 
positive  oath  which  they  had  taken,  they  did  not  apprehend 
it  was  in  their  power.  Their  refusal  was  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  certain  lords  commissioners  to  visit  the 
college.  These  were,  Cartwright  bishop  of  Chester,  sir 
Robert  Wright,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  sir 
Thomas  Jenner,  baron  of  the  exchequer,  who  cited  the 
pretended  president,  as  he  was  called,  and  the  fellows,  to 
tppear  before  tUein  at  Magdalen  college  on  Oct.  21,  the 
day  before  which  the  commissioners  had  arrived  at  Oxford,* 
with  the  parade  of  three  troops  of  horse.  Having  assem- 
bled on  the  day  appointed  in*  the  hall,  and  their  commis* 
sion  read,  the  names  of.  the  president  and  fellows  were 
called  over,  and  Dr.  Hough  was  mentioned  first.  It 
was  upoTi  this  occasion  that  he  behaved  with  that  cou* 
rage  and  intrepidity,  prudence  and  temper,  which  will 
endear  his  memory  to  the  latest  posterity.  The  commis- 
sioners, however,  struck  his  name  out  of  th4  books  of  tfa^ 
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college,^  and  admonished  the  fellows  and-  others  of  ,the 
Mtciety  no  longer  to  submit  to  his  authority.  At  their  nextf 
meeting  the  president  came  into  court,  and  said,  "My 
lords,  you  were  pleased  this  morning  to  deprive  me  of  my 
place  of.  president  of  this  college :  I  do  hereby  protest 
against  all  your  proceedings,  aiid  against  all  that  you  have 
done,  or  bereaf^r  shall  do,  in  prejudice  of  me  and  my 
right,  as  illegal,  unjust,  and  null :  and  therefore  I  appeal 
to  my  sovereign  lord  the  king  in  his  courts  of  justice.''  As 
he  had  refused  them  the  keys,  they  sent  for  a  smith  to 
force  the  door  of  the  president's  lodgings.  Burnet  says^ 
'*  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  university,  looked  on  M  this 
proceeding  with  a  just  indignation.  It  was  thought  an 
open  piece  of  robbery  and  burglary,  when  men,  authorized 
by  no  legal  commission,' came  forcibly  and  turned  men  out 
of  their  possessions  and  freeholds." 
.  It  is  remarkable,  and  highly  honourable  to  the  college, 
that  out  of  twenty-eight  follows,  there  were  only  two  who 
at  all  submitted  to  these  proceedings ;  the  rest  were  ftll 
deprived  of  their  .fellowships ;  and  those  demies,  or  pro-* 
bationer  fellows,  who  did  not  appear  when  summoned, 
amounting  to  fourteen,  were  removed  and  dismissed.  These 
proceedings,  harsh  as  they  may  seem,  were  confirmed  by 
the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  who  met  at 
Whitehall  Dec.  10  following,  and  who,  **  having  taken  into 
consideration  all  that  had  passed  in  the  business  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  the  contemptuous  and  dis- 
obedient behaviour  of  Dr.  John  Hough,  and  several  of  the 
fellows  of  that  college,"  whom  they  named  individually, 
declared  and  decreed,  that  tbey  should  be  incapable  of 
receiving,  or  being  admitted  to,  any  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
benefice,  or  promotion.  Such  of  them  as  were  not  yet  in 
holy  orders,  were  adjudged  incapable  of  receiving  or  being 
admitted  into  the  same  ;  and  all  archbishops,  bishops,  &c. 
were  required  to  take  notice  of  the  said  decree,  and  to  yield 
obedience  to  it  *• 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  in  the  following 
year,  1688,  that  the  infatuated  James  II.  began  to  see 
the  folly  of  bis  conduct,  and,  conscious  both  of  his  pas£ 

*  Parker  did  not  logg  ^njoy  the  ad-  infataatioa  wai  now  at  its  height,  aeut 
Tantages  of  this  most  illegal  and  arbi-  another  mandate  to  the  college  to  elect 
tnrf  act  He  waa  inaiallod  by  proxy  one  Boaaventure  Oifford,  a  doctor  of 
Oct.25,  I687,and,  afterprefidingorer  the  Sorbonne,  irho  accordingly  took 
aiaUnostemptyliouseforaifiewmbntha,  posiestion  June  15,  but  wo s  removed 
died  March  80^  16$S.  Thvkipgi'irhoic  -  by  the  king  himself  MmeDtioiiedp.SSt. 
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^rrpr  and  present  danger,  began  to  be  alarmed.  Ainong 
other  steps  taken  too  late  for  the  preservation  of  his  crown^ 
he  ordered  lord  Sunderland  to  write  to  the  bishop  of  Win* 
Chester,  that  *^  the  king,  having  declared  his  resolution  Co 
preserve  the  church  of  England,  and  all  ita  rights  and  iai«< 
munities,  his  majesty,  as  an  endence  of  it,  commanded 
him  to. signify  to»his  lordship  bis  royal  will  and  pleasure^ 
that,  as  visitor  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  be 
should  settle  that  society  regularly  and  statuteably.*'  In 
consequence  of  this.  Dr.  Hough,  as  president,  and. the 
fellows  and  demies. who  had  been  expelledi  we^  all 
restored.  -  ^ 

Soon  after  the  revolution,  viz.  in  April  1690,  Dr.  Hough 
was  nominated  bishop  of  Oxford,  with  a  licence  to  hold  the 
presidentship  of  Magdalen -college  in  commendam>  which 
lie  did  till  he  succeeded  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Lich* 
field  and  Coventry,  in  1699.  It  must  have  been  a  singular 
satisfaction  to  him,  as  it  was  a  most  appropriate  reward, 
that  he  should  receive  that  mark  of  elevation  in  a  place 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  degradation,  or  rather  of  bis 
exemplary  fortitude  and  manly  virtue ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  this  accession  of  rank  at  all  altered  the  general  be« 
nignity  of  his  nature  towards  those  with  whom  he  was' 
connected,  either  in  his  college  or  in  bis  diocese ;  for  evea. 
they  who  had  taken  a  different  part  at  the  time  of  his  elec* 
tion,  or  were  of  a  different  opinion  with  himself, .  were 
always  treated  by  bim  with  the  greatest .  humanity  and  in^ 
dulgence. 

The  remainder  of  bishop  Hough's  life  affords  few  inci«> 
dents  for  biography,  as  he  very  seldom  employed  his  pen,- , 
unless  in  correspondence,  or  other  compositions  not  in«> 
tended  for  the  press,  but  the  steady  virtues  of  his  charac- 
ter appeared  throughout  bis  whole  conduct,- and  afforded 
subject  for  many  a  heart-felt  and  many  a  studied  pane- 
gyric. Whilst  in  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  be 
repaired  and  almost  rebuilt  as  well  as  adorned  the  episcopal: 
boose  at  Eccleshall,  and  afterwards^  on  his  removal  to 
Worcester,  he  rebuilt  great  part  of  the  palace  there,  par* 
ticularly  the  whole  front,  where  his  arms  are  impaled  with 
those  of  the  see  in  the  pediment,  and  made  conside^^^ble 
improvemenu  at  his  other  seat  at  the  castle  of  Hartlebury^^ 
so  as  to  have  laid  out  many  thousand  pounds  upon.  them. 
He  had  before  repaired  the  lodgings  at  Magdalen  college 
at  his.  owa  ezpence>  and  coatrihnted  lOQOL.  towwnds  the 
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new  bnildiog  at  that  place  of  bis  education.  He  likewise 
coDtribttted  1000£  towards  building  All  Saints  church  in 
Worcester.  In  1715  the  metropolitan  chair  was  offered  to 
bim^  on  the  death  of  archbishop  Tenison,  which  he  de^ 
elinedi  from  the  too  modest  and  bumble  sentiments  which 
he  entertained  of  himself;  but  afterwards^  in  1717|  he 
ancceeded  bishop  Lloyd  in  the  see  of  Worcester.  As  his 
poblic  benefiMstions  have  been  just  meotiuned,  it  is  neces- 
saij  to  add  that  his  private  acts  of  charity  were  very  exten- 
sive. His  usual  manner  of  living  was  agreeable  to  his  function, 
hospitable  without  profuseness,  and  his  conversation  with 
all  was  full  of  humanity  and  candour,  as  well  as  prudent 
and  instructive. 

Hit  earliest  biographer  says,  that  *^  his  beavenlv  temper 
of  mind,  his  contempt  of  the  world,  and  his  indifference 
to  life,  were  most  visible  in  the  latter  period  of  his  own ;  his 
firm  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel  exerted  itself  most 
remarkably  in  his  declining  yean,  as  welt  in  conversation 
with  tome  of  his  friends  about  his  hopes  of  a  better  state, 
and  even  in  his  own  private  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  that 
state,  as  In  several  letters  toothers  about  the  gradual  decay 
of  his  body,  the  just  sense  he  had  of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  and  his  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  Go£' 
As  he  had  on  many  occasions  expressed  his  well-grounded 
hopes  of  immortality,  so  they  gradually  grew  stronger  on 
him,  and  seemed  to  be  more  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the 
decays  of  bis  body.  Indeed,  even  the  temper  of  his  mind 
bore  so  just  a  proportion  to  bis  well-tempered  constitution- 
of  body,  as  by  an  happy  result  of  both,  to  extend  his  age 
to  the  beginning  of  bis  ninety-third  year,  and  almost  to 
the  completion  of  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  episcopate. 
But  he  cast  only  a  cursory  eye  upon  the  minute  distinc«> 
tions  of  human  life,  as  the  whole  is  at  best  of  a  short- 
duration.  Bishop  Hough^s  lamp  of  life  burnt  clear,  if  not 
bright,  to  the  last ;  and  though  his  body  was  weak,  he  had 
no  pain  or  sickness,  as  be  himself  acknowledged  on  several 
occasions,  not  only  at  a  considerable  distance  from  hit 
death,  but  even  a  few  minutes  before  he  expired.**  A  little 
belbre  his  death,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  lord 
Digby,  where  we  find  the  following  remarkable  words: 
**  I  am  weak  and  forgetful  -^  In  other  respects  I  have  ease, 
to  a  degree  beyond  what  I  durst  have  thought  on,  when 
y^ars  began  to  multiply  upon  me.  I  wait  contentedly  for 
a  deiifeianee  ovt  of  tlNs  life  into  a  better,  in  humble 
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Miifi4eDC€|  that  by  the  mercy  of  God,  tbrQUgb  the  mente 
of  his'Son^  I  shall  staud  at  the  resurrection  on  bis  right 
band.  And  when  you,  my  Iprdt  bave  ended  those  diaya 
which  are  to  come,  which  I  pray  may  be  many  and  com- 
fortable>  as  innocently  and  as  exemplary  as  those  which  are. 
passed,  I  doubt  not  of  our  meeting  in  that  sitate  where  thw 
joys  are  unspeakable,  tad  will  always  endure."  He  died 
March  8,  1743,  and  was  buried  in  Worcester  cathedral 
near  bis  wife,  where  his  memory  is  preserved  by  an  eleganl 
monument. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Hough  ever  prepared  any 
thing  for  the  press,  except  eight  occasional  sermons,  and 
he  gave  a  strict  charge  that  none  should  be  published  from 
bis  manuscripts  after  his  death.  Many  of  his  letters,  bow* 
ever,  witb  various  important  documents  to  illustrate'  bia 
character  and^  public  services,  have  lately  been  given  to. 
the  world  in  a  splendid  publication,*  entitled  '^The  Life  of 
the  rev.  John  Hough,  D.  D.  &c.*'  by  John  Wilmot,.  esq« 
F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  To  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre* 
ceding  sketch;  and  Mr.  Wilmot  has  accumulated  so  much, 
information  respecting  Dr.  Hough,  that  it  is  now  unneces-. 
si^ry  to  fefer  to  any  other  authority. ' 

HOy  MERES  (Antoniettadh  la  Garde  dbs),  a  French 
poetess,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1638^  and  possessed  all  tbe> 
charms  of  her  sex,  and  wit  enough  to  shine  in  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  Her  taste  for  poetry  was  cultivated  by  the 
celebrated  poet  Hem^ult,  who  is  said  to  have  instructed  her 
in  all  he  knew,  or  imagined  he  knew ;  but  she  not  onlyi 
imitated  him  in  his  poetry,  but  also  inbis  irreligion; /or. 
her  verses  savour  strongly  of  Epicureanism.  She  com*, 
posed  epigrams,  odes,  eclogues,  tragedies;  but  succeed- 
ed best  in  the  idyllium  or  pastoral,  which  some  affinn> 
she  carried  to  perfection.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1694^ 
i^nd  left  a  daughter  of  her  own  name,  who  bad  some  talent 
for  poetry,  but  inferior  to  that  of  her  mother.  The  first 
verses,  however,  composed  by  this  lady,  bore  away  the* 
prize  at  the  French  academy ;  which  was  highly  to  hef 
honour,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  reported,  that  Fontenelle  wrote 
at  the  same  time,  and  upon  the  same  subject.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  the  Ricovrati  of  Padua,  as  was 
her  mother,  who  was  also  of  that  of  Aries.  She  died  at 
.Paris  in  1718.    The  works  of  these  two  ladies  were  col-* 

>  Lit;  a«  abore. 
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kctively  published  in  1747,  in  2  toIs,  12mo.  Severil 
maxims  of  tb^  elder  of  these  ladies  are  much  cited  by 
French  writers ;  as,  that  on  gaming,  **  On  commence  pair 
dtre  dope,  on  finit  par  £tre  fripon.'*  People  begin  dupes, 
and  end  rogues.  And  that  on  self-love:  ^*  Nul  n^est  con* 
tent  de  sa  fortune,  ni  m£content  de  son  esprit**  No  one 
is  satisfied  with  bis  fortune,  or  dissatisfied  with  his  talents. ' 

HOUSTON  (William),  an  able  promoter  of  exotic 
botany  in  England,  went  first  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
character  of  a  surgeon,  and  upon  his  return,  after  two 
years*  residence  at  Leyden,  took  his  degrees  in  physic 
under  Boerhaave,  in  1728  and  1729.  At  Leyden  he  insti- 
tuted a  set  of  experiments  on  brutes ;  some  of  which  were 
made  in  concert  With  the  celebrated  Van  Swieten.  They 
were  afterwards  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
under  the  title  of  '^  Experimenta  de  perforatione  thoracis, 
ejusque  in  respiratione  affectibns,**  the  result  of  which 
proved,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  animals 
oould  live  and  breathe  for  some  time,  although  air  was 
freely  admitted  into  both  cavities  of  the  thorax.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  Holland,  he  was  in  1732  elected  a 
fiellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  went  immediately  to  the 
West  Indies,  wnere  he  fell'  a  sacrifice  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  July  14,  1733.  He  had  previously  sent  over  a 
description  and  figure  of  the  dorsteria  contrayerva,  which 
were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
XXXVII.  This  was  the  first  authentic  account  received 
of  that  drug,  although  known  in  England  from  the  time  of 
sir  Francis  Drake,  or  earlier.  He  also  sent  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Miller,  of  Chelsea,  the  seeds  of  many  rare. and  new 
plants  collected  by  him  ia  the  islands.  His.  MS  Catalogue 
of  plants  also  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  alter 
his  death  into  the  possession  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  who, 
out  of  respeot  to  the  memory  of  so  deserving  a  mau,  gra- 
tified the  botanists  with  the  publication  of  them,  under  the 
title  of  Reliquiie  Houstoniane,  1781,  4to.* 

HOUTEVILLE  (Claude  Francis),  a  native  of  Paris* 
was  eighteen  years  a  member  of  the  congregation  called 
the  oratory,  and  afterwards  secretary  to  cardinal  Dubois, 
by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed.  He  was  appointed  in 
1742  perpetual  secretary  to  the  French  academy,  but  did 

>  Moreri.-*.Dict  Hitt.— Bios.  Galtica. 
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abt  long  enjbjr  his  preferment,  for  lie  died  the  same  year, 
bein^  arbout  fifty* four  years  old.  He  publish^  a  work 
ehtitled  *'  LaYerit^  de  la  Religion  Chr^tienne  prottv6e  par 
16s  faits/*  the  latter  editions  of  which  are  far  superior  to 
the  first.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  1741,  3  vols^ 
4to.  '  This  book*  bad  an  astonishing  success  on, its  first  i^- 
pearance;  but  sunk  afterwards  into  a  state  of  discredi^no 
ISai  astbnishing:  it  had  been .  extolled  too  highly  at  first^  ^ 
niiil  afteirwards  too  n^uch  depreciated.  Hie  style  is  af- 
£Befed,  and  the  author  lays  down  useless  principles,  and, 
sdoti^mes,  even  such  as  are  dangerous  and  hurtful  to  his 
cause.  His  proofs  are  not  always  solid  or  well  chosen ; 
tAift  he  is  particularly  blameable  for  having  separated  th^  ' 
dJiBcu'Iti^  and  objeictions  from  the  prooft  brought  againsjt 
thtrtti.  By  thus  heapine  objections  on  objections  at  the 
eki^  of  bis  work,  and  giving  very  short  and  concise  answers 
for  fear  of  repetition's,  be  gives  greater  force  to  the  former^ 
than  to  the  latter,  makes  us  lose  sight  of  his  proofs,  and 
aeeih's  to  destroy  what  he  had  established.  ^ 

HOVEDEN  (Roger  de),  an  English  .historian,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I(.  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
dSiiit  pff'obably  in'  the  town  of  that  name,  Was  of  a  good 
fi'ihify,  and  l^ved  beyond  the  year  1204,  but  the  exact  pe- 
rfdds  of  bis  birth  and  death  are  not  known.  He"  is  said  to 
Ukrii  had  sotkie  situation  in#be  family  of  Henry  II.  and  to 
have  beeii  employed  by  that  monarch  in  confidential  ser- 
vice, such  as  visiting  monasteries.  He  was  by  profession 
a^  lawyer;  but,  like  other  lawyers  of  that  time,  in  the 
church,  atid  also  a  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford.  After 
thh  death  of  Henry,  he  applied  bimseif  diligently  to  the; 
Wi^iHng  of  fai^ory,  and'  composed  annals,  Which  he  com- 
menced at  the  year  731,  the  period  where  BedeleftofiF, ' 
aM  continued  to  the  third  ye^r  of  king  John,  1 202.  These 
affiliah  were  firit  published  by  Savile  among  the  Historici 
Anglici,  in  1595,  and  reprinted  at  Francfort  in  1601,  folio, 
iiT  two  booksJ  Leiand  says  of  him,  *^  If  we  consider  his 
.diligence,  his  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  his  religious 
jStrfctne'ss,  of 'verapity,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  sur- 
passed, not  only  the  rude  hlstodans  of  thie  preceding  ages, 
4>ut  even  what  could  have  been  expected  of  himself.  If  to 
that  fidelity,  which  is  the  first  quality  of  a  historian,  be  had 
joined  a  little  more  elegance  of  Latin  style^  he  might  have 

«  Mgreri.— IMct  Hish 
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itooA  the  first  among  the  authors  of  that  class.*^  Vossiiis 
says  that  he  wrote  also  a  history  of  tbe  Northumbriaii  kings, 
aiul  a  life  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  Edward  the  Third  caused 
a  diligent  search  to  be  made  for  the  works  of  Hoveden 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  ascertain  his  title  to  the  crown . 
of  Scotland.  Savile  bears  the  same  testimony  to  his  Bde^ 
lity  that  we  have  seen  given  by  Leland.^ 

HOW  (William)i  the  first  English  botanist  who  gave  a 
sketch  of  what  is  called  a  **  Flora,"  was  born  in  London  in 
1619,  and  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors*  school.  He- 
became  a  commoner  of  St.  John*s  college  in  1637^  took 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1641,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1645, 
and  began  to  study  medicine,  but  we  do  not  find  thai  he 
graduated  in  ^bat  faculty,  although  he  was  commonly 
called  Dr.  How.  With  many  other  scholars  of  that  time, 
he  entered  into  the  royal  army,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  a  troop  of  horse.  Upon  the  decline  of 
the  king's  affairs  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  physic,  and 
began  to  practise.  His  residence  was  first  in  Lawrences- 
lane,  and  then  in  Milk-street.  He  died  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Sept«  1656,  and  was  buried  by  the  grave  of  his 
mother  in  St  Margaret's  church,  Westminster;  leaving 
behind  him,  as  Wood  says,  *^  a  choice  libraiy  of  books  of 
kds  faculty,  and  the  character  of  a  noted  herbalist''  The 
m>rk  which  he  published,  (to  which  we  have  alluded,  was 
j^ntitled  **  Phytologia  Britannioa,  natales  exhibens  ind^^e- 
narum  Stirpium  sponte  emergentium,"  Lond.  1650,  12ma 
This  list  contains  1220  plants,  which  (as  few  mosses  and 
fungi  are  enumerated)  is  a  copious  catalogue  for  that  time, 
even  admitting  the  varieties  which  the  present  state  of 
botany  would  reject,  but  there  are  many  articles  in  it  which 
luive  no  title  to  a  place  as  indigenous  plants  of  England. 

HOWARD  (Thomas),  earl  of  Surrey,  and  duke  of 
Norfolk,  an  eminent  commander  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI IL  was  born  in  1473,  and  brought  up  to  arms,  and  sooa 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  was  decorated  with  the.knight<» 
hood  of  the  garter.  He  served  with  his  brother  sir  Edward, 
against  sir  Andrew  Barton,  a  Scotch  free-booter,  or  pirate, 
who  perished  in  the  action.  When  his  brother,  sir  Ed* 
ward,  was  killejj  in  an  action  near  Brest,  in  1513,-  he  was 
appointed  to  the  ofiice  in  his  stead,  and  in  the  capacity , of 
high  admiral  he  effectually  cleared  the  channel  of  French 
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^uisers.  The  victory  of  Flodden-field,  in  which  the  king 
df  Scotland  was  slain,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour  and 
good  conduct.  For  this  his  father  was  restored  to  the  title 
of  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  title  of  earl  of  Surrey  was  con* 
ferred  on  him.  In  1521  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord- 
lieutenant,  chiefly  for  the  purpose,  it  was  thought,  of  hav«> 
ing  bioi  out  of  the  way  during  the  proceedings  against  his 
ftither-in-law,  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Here  he  was 
very  instrumental  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  having 
aerved  there  two  years  he  returned,  and  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  against  France.  By  the  death  of  his  fathier  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  as  duke  of  Norfolk* 
Notwithstanding  his  great  services,  Henry,  at  the  close  of 
his  tyrannical  life  and  reign,  caused  the  duke  to  be  sent 
to  the  Tower  oh  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  his  son  to 
be  beheaded  in  his  presence.  The  death  of  the  king  saved 
the  duke's  life.  He  was,  however,  detained  prisoner  du* 
ring  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  but  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Mary,  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  was 
to  liberate  him.  He  was,  after  this,  the  principal  instru* 
ment  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  excited  by  sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  He  died  in  August  1554,  having  passed  his 
eightieth  year.  He  was  father  to  the  illustrious  subject 
of  our  next  article. ' 

HOWARD  (Henry),  Earl  of  Surrey-  This  highly- 
accomplished  nobleman  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
bis  biographers,  nor  i^  there  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
English  series,  a  life  written  with  less  attention  to  proba- 
bility. Even  the  few  dates  on  which  we  can  depend  have 
been  overlooked  with  a  neglect  that  is  wholly  unaccount- 
able in  men  so  professedly  attentive  to  these  matters,  as. 
Birch,  Walpole,  and  Warton,  The  storyusually  told  con* 
sists  of  the  following  particulars  : 

Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas,  the  third  duke  of  Norfolk^  lord  high  treasurer  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  born 
either  at  his  father's  seat  at  Framlingham,  in  Sufl'olk,  or 
in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  being  a  child  of  great 
hopes,  all  imaginable  care  was  taken  of  his  education. 
When  he  was  very  young  be  was  companion,  at  Windsor 
castle,  with   Henry    Pitzroy,  duke   of  RichmoHd,   natural 
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^01)  to  H^ojcy  VIII.  ape],  afterwards  sti]4^ot  in  Cardinal 
college,    170W  Christ  Churchy  Oxford.     Ip  1532  fa^  waa 
witii  tb/e  duke  of  llicbniQQd  at  Paris,  and  continued  there, 
for  spnie  time  in  the  pro^cutioii  of  his  studi^s^  and  ]earn« 
ing  the  Frenci;i  language ;.  ai^d  upon  the.  death  of  tb^t  dukift 
in  July  1536,  travelled  into  Germany,  where  he  resided 
soipc  time  at  th^  einperor^s  courts .  and  thjence  went  to 
I'loreupe,  wh^re  he  fell  in  love  with  the  fair  Geraldin^^. 
tb.e  grcQit  object  of  bis  poetical  addresses,  and  in  the  grand 
duke's  cqur|.  published  a  challenge  against  all  who  dhould 
o^sput;e  her  beauty;  which  challenge  being  accepted,  hi^. 
came  off  victorious.     For  thi&  jiflproved  valour,  the  duka> 
of  Florence  made  him  large  bnets  to  stay  with  hitn;  but' 
h|e  refused  them  because  he  in'Mshded  to  defend  the  honouir 
of  his  Geraldine  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Italy.     But  thia 
design  of  l^is  was  diverted  by  letters  sent  to  biip  by  king. 
Henry  VIII.  recalling  him  to  England.   He  left  Italy,  there- 
fore, where  he  had  cultivated  his  poetical  genius  by  the 
reading  of  the  greatest  writers  of  that  country,  and  re- 
turned to  bis  own  country,  where  he  was  considered  aa 
one  of  the  first  of  the  English  nobility,  who  adorned  hia 
h|gb  birth  with  the  advantages  of  a^ polite  taate  and  e:K.tep- 
aive  literaj^ure.     On  the  first  of  May,  1540,  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  of  those  who  justed  at  Westminster,  as  a  defend*  . 
ant,  against  sir  John  Dudley,  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  and 
other  challengers,  wh^re  he   bebpived  himself   with   ad- 
mirable courage,  and  gre^t  skill  in  the  use,  of  his  a|rp9ff 
and,  in  1 5.42,  served  iu  tl^e  ^rmfi  of  which  his  father  was 
lieutenant-general,  aqd  whicli,  iti  October  that  year,  en- 
tered Scotland,  and  burnt  divers  villages.     In  February  os 
March  following,  he  was  confined  to  Windsor  castle  for 
eating  flesh  in  Lent,  contrary  to  the  king^s  prqclamatioi> 
of  the  9th  of  February  1542.     In  1544,  upon  the  expe- 
dition to  Boulogne,  in  France^  he  was  field-matsbal  of  ihf^ 
English  army;  and  after  taking  that  town,    being  thea  * 
knight  of  the  garter,  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  September 
1545,  constituted  the  king's  lieutenant  and  captain-general   . 
of  all  this  army  within  the  towu  and  country  of  Boulogne. 
During  his  command  there  in  1546,  hearing  that  a  convoy 
of  provisions  of  the  enemy  was  coming  to  the  fort  at  OuU 
treau,  he  resolved  to  intercept  it ;  but  the  Hhingrave,  with 
four  thousand   Lanskinets,   together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  French  under  the  marshal  de  Biez,  making  an 
obstinate  defence;  the  English  were  routed^  and  air  Ed<» 


Ward  Foynlngs,  ^ith  diveirs  other  gienUeMen,  Uffed,  and 
tire  earl  of  Surrey  hikttself  obliged  to  fly ;  though  it  appears 
by  a  letter  of  his  to  the  king,  dated  January  8,  l  J4S-6,  thai 
this  advantage  c6st  the  enemy  a  gr^at  number  of  men. 
But  tlie  king  was  so  highly  displeased  with  this  ill  success, 
that,  from  that  time  he  contracted  a  prejiidice  against  the 
earl,  and,  soon  after,  removed  him  frbn^.  hi^  coihmahd^ 
appointing  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  su(dceed  him.  Oh  tht^ 
rir  William  Paget  wrote  to  the  ^arl  of  Surrey  to'advise  him 
h>  procure  some  eminent  post  under  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
that  he  might  not  be  unptc/vided  in  the  town  aridfidd.  The 
earl  being  desirous,  in  the  mean  time,  to  regain  his  for'- 
mer  fevour  with  the  king,  skirmished  against  the  Frenbh, 
l^nd  routed  them ;  but,  soon  after,  writing  over  to  thii 
king's  council,  that  as  the  enemy  bad  cast  much  lai^er 
cannon  than  had  been  yet  seen,  with  which  they  imagined 
they  should  soon  demolish  Boulogne,  it  deserve/d  consi- 
deration, whether  the  lower  town  should  stand,  as  not 
being  defensible,  the  council  ordered  him  to  return  to 
England,  in  order  to  represent  his  sentiments  more  fully 
upon  those  points,  and  the  earl  ^  Hertford  was  imme« 
diately  ^ent  over  in  his  room.  This  exasperating  the  earl 
Itf  Surrey,  occasioned  him  td  let  tM  some  expressions 
which  savoured  of  revenge,  and  a  dislike  of  the  king,  and 
an  hatred  bf  bis  counsellors  ;  and  was,  probably,  one  great 
cause  of  bis  ruin  soon  after.  His  father,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, had  endeavoilripd  to  ally  himvelf  to  the  earl  of  Hert'* 
ford,  and  to  his  brother,  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  perccSvin^ 
irOw  much  they  were  in  the  king^s  favour,  and  how  great 
to  interest  they  were  likely  to  have  under  the  succeeding 
prince ;  and  therefore  he  would  have  engage'df  his  son,  ^ 
being  then  a  widower  (baVTng  lost  his  wife  Frances,-  daughtet^ 
<rf  John  earl  of  Oxford),  to  marry  the  earl  of  Herttord*i( 
daughter,  and  pressed  his  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Rich<» 
motid,  widow  of  the  king's  natural  son,  to  mai'ry  sir  Tho- 
mas Seymour.  But  thorngh  the  earl  of  Surrey  advised  his 
sister  to  the  marriage  projected  for  her,  yet  he  would  noif 
consent  to  that  designed  for  himself;  nor  did  the  propo- 
sition about  himself  take  effect.  The  Seymours  could  not 
but  perceive  the  enmity  which  the  earl  bore  tbeirt ;  and 
they  might  well  be  jeateus  of  th^  greatness  of  the- Howard- 
&mily,.  Which  was  not  o^ily'too'considefebl^  for  snbjectsi  of 
itself,  but  was  raised  sd  high  by  the  dependence  of  the* 
whole  pppish  party,  b6tli  a^t  homeland  abrokd^  that  they 
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were  likelj  to  be  very  dangerous  competitors  for  the  chief 
government  of  affairs,  if  the  king  should  die,  whose  disease 
was  now  growing  so  fast  upon  him  that  he  could  not  live 
many  weeks.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  they  persuaded 
the  kingy  that,  if  the  earl  of  Surrey  should  marry  the 
princess  Mary,  it  might  embroil  his  son^s  government,  and, 
perhaps,  ruin  him.  And  it  was  suggested  that  he  had 
some  such  high  project  in  his  thoughts,  both  by  bis  con- 
tinuing unmarried,  and  by  his  using  the  arms  of  Edwteuxi 
the  Confessor,  which,  of  Ute,  he  had  given  in  his  coat 
without  a  diminution.  To  complete  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 
and  his  son^s  ruiu,  his  duchess,  who  had  complained  of  his 
using  her  ill,  and  had  been  separated  from  him  about  four 
years,  turned  informer  against  him.  And  the  earl  and  his 
sister,  the  duchess  dowager  of  Richmond,  being  upon  ill 
terms  together,  she  discovered  all  she  knew  against  him  ^ 
as  likewise  did  one  Mrs.  Holland,  for  whom  the  duke  was 
believed  to  have  had  aq  unlawful  affection.  But  all  these 
discoveries  amounted  only  to  some  passionate  expressions 
of  the  son,  and  some  complaints  of  the  father,  who  thought 
he  was  not  beloved  by  the  king  and  his  counsellors,  and 
that  he  was  ill  used  in  not  being  trusted  with  the  secret 
of  aflairs.  However,  all  persons  being  encouraged  to  brine 
informations  against  them,  sir  Richard  Southwel  chargea 
the  earl  of  Surrey  in  some  points  of  an  higher  nature ; 
which  the  earl  denied,  and  desired  to  be  admitted,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  martial  law,  to  fight,  in  his  shirt,  with  sir  Ri* 
chard.  But,  that  not  being  granted,  he  and  his  father 
were  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower  on  the  12th  of 
December  1546  ;  and  the  earl,  being  a  commoner,  was 
brought  to  his  trial  in  Guildhall,  on  the  ISth  of  January 
following,  before  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  mayor,  and 
other  commissioners;  where  he  defended  himself  with 
great  skill  and  address,  sometimes  denying  the  accusa^ 
tions,  and  weakening  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  against 
him,  and  sometimes  interpreting  the  words  objected  to  himi 
in  a  far  different  sense  from  what  bad  been  represented.. 
For  the  point  of  bearing  the  arms  of  Edward  the'Confessor, 
be  justified  himself  by  the  authority  of  the  heralds.  And 
when  a  witness  was  produced,  who  pretended  to.  repeat 
some  high  words  of  his  lordship^s,  by  way  of  discourse, 
which  concerned  him  nearly,  and  provoked  the  ^witness  to 
r/^turn  him' a  braving  answer;  the  qarl  left  it  tP  the  jury  to 
judge  whether  it  was.  prpbable  thi^t  this  man  should  ^peak 
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thus  to  hinii  and  be  not  strike  him  again.  In  conclusion, 
be  insisted  upon  his  innocence,  but  was  found  guilty,  and 
had  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him.  He  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill  on  the  1 9th  of  January  1 546-7 ;  and  his 
body  interred  in  the  church  of  All  Hallows  Barking,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk. 

Such  is  the  account  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Birch  for  the  '^  II* 
lustrious  Heads,**  from  Anthony  Wood,  Camden,  Herbert, 
Dugdale,  and  Burnetts  History  of  the  Reformation.  The 
principal  errors,  (corrected  in  this  transcription,)  are  his 
making  tbe  earl  of  Surrey  son  to  the  second  duke  of  Nor- 
folk *y  and  tbe  duke  of  Richmond  natural  son  to  Henry  the 
Seventh, 

His  next  biographer  to  whom  any  respect  is  due  was 
the  late  earl  of  Orford,  in  his  Catalogue  of  **  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors.**  The  account  of  Surrey,  in  this  work,  de- 
rives its  chief  merit  from  lord  Orford*8  ingenious  expla- 
nation of  the  sonnet  on  Geraldine,  which  amounts  to  this, 
that  Geraldine  was  Elizabeth  (second  daughter  of  Gerald 
Fitzgerald  earl  of  Kildare),  and  afterwards  third  wife  of 
Edward  Clinton  earl  of  Lincoln ;  and  that  Surrey  proba- 
bly saw  her  first  at  Hunsdon-house  in  Hertfordshire,  where, 
as  she  was  second  cousin  to  the  princesses  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  who  were  educated  in  this  place,  she  might 
have  been  educated  with  them,  and  Surrey,  as  the  com-" 
panion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  king*s  natural  son, 
might  have  had  interviews  with  her,  when  the  duke  went 
to  visit  his  sisters. — Ail  this  is  ingenious ;  but  no  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  personal  history  of  the  eari,  and  none  of. 
the  difficulties,  however  obvious,  in  his  courtship  of  Gerald- 
ine removed,  or  even  hinted  at;  nor  does  lord  Orford 
condescend  to  inquire  into  the  dates  of  any  event  in  his 
life. 

Mr.  Warton  commences  his  account  of  Surrey  by  ob- 
serving, that  *^  Lord  Surrey*s^life  throws  so  much  light  on 
the  character  and  subjects  of  his  poetry,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  considef  the  one,  without  exhibiting  a  few 
anecdotes  of  the  other.**  He  then  gives  the  memoirs  of 
Surrey  almost  in  the  words  of  lord  Orford,  except  in  thf 
following  instances : 

*  The  tame  error  appears  on  the  jecond  tcm  Henry  earl  of  Korthami^ 
monument  erected  to  the  earl'i  me-  ton.  Dugdale  admiti  the  error  ia  p. 
moTf  at  Framliogham  in  1612,  by  his     868,  but  correcti  it  in  p.  974.  vol.  Ik 
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'^  A  fri^iidBhip  of  the  closest  kind  qommenciHg  betMrMri 
these  two  illustrious  youths  (Surrey  aad  the  Avke  of 
Richmond)^  about  the  year  1530,  they  were  both  .removed 
to  cardinal  Wobey's  college  at  Oxford.-r-Two  years  after* 
wards  (1532)  for  the  purpose  of  acquiriug  every  acoon- 
plishment  of  an  elegant  education^  the  earl  accompanied 
his  noble  friend  and  fellow-pupil  into  France,  where  diey 
received  king  Henry,  on  his  arrival  at  Calais  to  .visit 
Francis  L  with  a  most  magnificent  retinue.  The  friend**- 
ship  of  these  two  young  lioblem^n  was  soon  atrengthened 
by  a  new  tie  i  for  Ri<^bmond  ttiarried  the  lady  Mary  How- 
ard, Surrey^s  sister.  Richmond,  however,  appesuRs  to  have 
died  in  the  year  1536,  about  the  age  of  seventeen^  having 
never  cohabited  with  his  wife.  It  was  long  before  Surrey 
forgot  the  untimely  loss  of  this  amiable  youth,  thefrieott 
and  associate  of  his  childhood,  and  who  nearly  resembled 
himself  in  genius^  re^nement  of  manners,  and  liberal  ac^ 
quisitions.'' 

After  adopting  lord  Orford^s  ^^xplltnatioti  of  the  sonnet 
on  Geraldine,  Mr.  Warton  proceeds  to  Surrey*s  travels^ 
beginning  with  a  circumstance  on  which  much  more  atten- 
tion ouglit  to  have  been  bestowed. 

'^  It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what  period  the  ear\  of 
Surrey  began  his  travels.  They  have  the  air  of  a  romance. 
He  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry, 
and  with  the  ideas  of  an  Amadis :  proclaiming  the  unpar- 
alleled charms  of  his  mistress,  and  prepared  to  defend  the 
cause  of  her  beauty  with  the  weapons  of  knight-errantry. 
Nbr  was  this  adventurous  journey  performed  without  the 
intervention  of  an  enchanter.  The  first  city  in  Italy  whidh 
he  proposed  to  visit  was  Florence,  the  capital  of  IXiscany, 
and  the  original  seat  of  the  ancestors  of  bis  Geraldine.  in 
his  way  thither,  he  passed  a  few  days  at  the  emperor'a 
court;  where  he  became  acquainted  widi Cornelius  Agrippa, 
a  celebrated  adept  in  natural  mag^c.  This  vbionary 
philosopher  shewed  our  hero,  in  a  mirror  of  gldss,  a  living 
image  of  Geraldine,  reclining  on  a  couch,  sick,  and  read- 
ing one  of  his  most  tender  sonnets  by  a  waxen  taper. 
His  imagination,  which  wanted  not  the  flalteting  frepre- 
sentations  and  artificial  incentives  of  illusion,  was  heated 
anew  by  this  interesting  and  affecting  spectacle.  Inflamed 
lyith  every  enthusiasih  of  the  most  romantic  passion,  he 
hastened  to  Florence  :  find  on  his  arrival,  immediately  pub- 
Ushed  a  defiance  against  any  person  who  could  handle  4 
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fence  mnd  wav  in  love,  vbetber^Sbr^HiMiy  Jew, .  Tnrk^  Sa-^ 
HceOf  or  Cinibal,  wiio  ftboold  presume  lo  dispute  the  ta- 
jMsriofity  of  Gerttldine's  beauty.  A3  the  lady  wis  .pre- 
tended to  be  of  Tus<;tti  extraction ,  itbe  pride  .of  tU'e  Flo* 
4oeDtines  waa  flattered  od  tbis  occi^iou :  aod  the  grand  duke^ 
Af  Tuscany  pennitted  a  general  ai^d  .unmolested  ingresa 
into  bis  dominies  of  the  combatants  of  all  countries,  sill 
jAm  important  trial  sbould  be  ^ided.  The  challenge  waa 
«ccepted^  and  the  earl- victodous.  The  shield  which  be 
psesented  to  the  doke  before  the  tourf»ameiit  began,  ia 
exhibited  in  Varbie's  taluable  plale  of  the  Arundel  family, 
Add  was  actually  in  nke  posseasion  of  the  late  duke  of 
Norfolk. 

<^  These  heroic  joantiies  didfiot,  heoreTcr,  so  totally  en- 
grosis  the  time  which  Surrey  spent  ip  Italy,  as  to  aiienaie 
iiM  mind  firom  letters :  he  studied  with  tiie  greatest  attc-< 
Qsss  a  orltical  knoadedge  ef  the  Italian  tongoe ;  and,  that 
he  might  give  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  Oeraldine,  attained 
A  just  taste  for.tbe  peculiar  graces  of  the  Italian  poetry. 

ff  He  was  reeailed  to  Engrland  for  some  idle  reMsan  by 
the  -king,  moch  sooner  than  be  expected :  and  be  returned 
|iome,  the  most  elegant  traveller,  the  jiQost|aafcV^  invtfr,  the 
post  leismed  n6bleman,  and  the  most  accomplished  jgen-* 
tieman,  of  his  age.  Dexterity  in  tiltoig,  and  graoefulness 
in  managing  a  horse  under  aroif,  .were  excellencies  new 
viewed  with  a  critical  eye,  aod  practised  with  a  high  degree 
4if  emulation.  In  i  54d,  at  a  tournament  held  ia  the  pre- 
aence  of  the  court  at  Westmkpter,  and  in  wlueh  the  piin« 
cipal  of  the  nobility  were  engaged,  Surrey  was  distia^ 
guished  above  the  rest  for  his  address  in  the  use  and  er- 
erciae  of  arms.  But  bis  martial  skiU  was  not  solely 
pUyed  in  the  parade  and  ostentation  of  these 
4X>sQihafc&  In  1 542,  he  marched  into  Scotland,  as  a  chief 
commaAjder  in  his  -fsther's  afmy ;  aod  jmss  conspicuous  for 
his  conduct  and  bravery  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Flodden-fieldy  where  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland  was 
killed.'' 

,  The  only  oj^h.er  passage  in  wbicb  Mr.  Warton  improves  t 
-upon  bis  authorities  is  a  very  pvoper  addition  to  the  above 
account  of  lord  Surrey^s  travels. 

f  ^  Among  tbes(e  anecdotes  of  Surrey's  life,  I  bad  almost  * 
forgot  to  mention  what  became  of  his  amour  with  the  fair 

'^  It  if  perhmps  anneoesiary  to  pokit     Hiib  story,  for  wUcb  w«  are  Ptttirefy 
ant  tha  nany  iitU«  embelliibiiienu  io     in^bted  to  Mr.  Wartoo't  el«f  ant  pen. 
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'  Geraldine.  We  lament  to  find  that  Surrey's  devotion  to 
this  lady  did  not  end  in  a  wedding,  and  that  all  bia  gal- 
lantriea  and  verses  availed  so  little*    No  memoirs  of  that 

•  incurious  age  have  informed  us  whether  her  beauty  was 
? equalled  by  her  cruelty;  or  whether  her  ambition  pre- 
vailed so  far  over  her  gratitude,  as  to  tempt  her  to  prefer 
the  solid  glories  of  a  more  splendid  title  and  ample  fortune 

i  to  the  challenges  and  the  compliments  of  so  m^nammous, 

•  so  faithful,  and  so  eloquent  a  lover.  She  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  afterwards  the  third  wife  of  £dwai|l 
Clinton,  eari  of  Lincoln.  Such  also  is  the  power  of  time 
and  accident  over  amorouavows,  that  even  Surrey  himself 
outlived  the  violence  of  his  passion.  He  married  Trances, 
daughter  of  John  earl  of  Oxford,  by  whom  he  left  several 
children.  One  of  his  daughters,  Jane  countess  of  West- 
moreland, was  among  the  learned  ladies  of  that  age,  and 
became  famous  for  bet  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 

languages.'' 

It  is  truly  wonderful  that  lord  Orford  and  Mr.  Warton, 
delighted  as  they  were  with  the  **  romanric  air"  of  lord 
^Surrey's  travels,  should  by  any  enchantment  have  been 

Erevented  from  inquiring  whether  the  events  which  they 
ave  placed  between  1536  and  1546,  when  lord  Surrey 
'  died,  were  at  all  consistent  with  probability.  Had  they 
made  the  slightest  inquiry  into  the  age  of  lord  Surrey,  at* 
though  the  precise  year  and  day  of  his  birth  might  not 
have  been  recoverable,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  ob- 
tain such  information  as  would  have  thrown  a  suspicion  on 
•the  whole  story  of  his  knight-errantiy. 
.  The  birth  of  lord  Surrey  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
taken  place  some  time  between  1515  and  1580,  probably 
the  former,  or  at  least  earlier  than  1520*.  He  was,  it  is 
univeruilly  agreed,  the  school  companion  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  who  died  in  1 536,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
if  we  allow  that  Surrey  was  two  or  three  years  older,  it  will 


*  In  his  letter  addressed  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Coonctl  when  be  was  in 
\be  Tower,  prerious  to  bis  trial  and 
oiecacioii,  we  And  himmore  than  onee 
pleadiog  bis  yootb.  He  requesto  tbeir 
lordships  to  <*  impute  his  error  to  the 
fbrie  of  reehelesse  yoalik'*— ««  Let  1117 
^mUk  unpractised  in  duraace,  ohtam 
pardon."—*'  Neither  am  1  the  first 
j^tnf  aMn  that,  fdvemed   hf  fury. 


bath  enterprised  such  things  as  he  hi^ 
afterwards  repented."  These  expres- 
sions give  some  conntenatice  to  the 
■opposition  that  Uie  date  on  his  por* 
trait  in  tb«  picture-gallery  at  Oxford  is 
nearly  right  See  this  ahoTe  letter  in 
the  Historical  Anecdotes  of  tbe  Howard 
Family;  or  in  Mr.  Park's  vahiahle 
edition  of  tbe  Royal  and  Noble  Au- 
thors. 
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wot  moch  affect  the  high  probability  that  he  was  averj 
^luig  man  at  the  tiroe  when  his  btograpbers  made- him  fiUi 
10  love  with  Geraldioe»  and  maintain  her  beauty  at  Flo- 
renoe.  None  of  the  portraits  of  Snrreyy  as  far  as  the  pre-^ 
•eat  writer  has  been  able  toascertaany  meHftion  his  age,  ez« 
that  in  the  picture  galtenr  at  Oxford,  on  which  is 
]»  that  he  was  beheaded  in  <'  1547,  nt.  27.''  The 
inscription,  indeed,  is  in  a  hand  posterior  to  the  date  of 
the  picture  (supposed  to  be  by  Hoibein),  but  it  may  have 
been  the  hand  of  some  successful  inquirer.  None  of  the 
books  of  peerage  notice  his  birth  or  age,  nor  are  these  cir- 
cumstances inserted  on  his  monument  at  Framlingham. 
Conjecture,  it  has  been  already  observed^  supposes  him  to 
have  been  bom  some  time  between  1515  and  1 530.  If 
we  take  the  earliest  of  these  dates,  it  will  still  remain  that 
his  biographers  have  either  crowded  more  events  into  his 
life  than  it  was  capable  of  holding,  or  that  they  h^ve  de-> 
layed  bis  principal  adventures  until  they  become  und&b 
eerving  of  credit,  and  inconsistent  with  his  character. 

Mr.  Warton  observes,  that  *^  it  is  not  precisely  known 
at  what  perbd  the  earl  of  Surrey  began  his  travels ;''  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  in  refuting  the  ac** 
count  usually  given  of  those  travels,  because  all  his  bio* 
graphers  are  agreed  that  he  did  not  set  out  before  1 536; 
At  this  time  be  had  ten  years  only  of  life  before  him,  which 
have  been  filled  up  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  First, 
he  travels  over  a  part  of  Europe,  vindicating  the  beauty 
of  Geraldioe— -in  1540  he  is  celebrated  at  the  justs  ai 
Westminster — in  1542  he  goes  to  Scotland  with  his  fatfaer^s 
army-*in  1^543.  (probably)  he  is  imprisoned  for  eating 
flesh  in  lent-^in  1544-— 5,  he  is  commander  at  Boulogne — 
and  lastly,  amidst  all  these  romantic  adventures,  or  serious 
events,  be  has  leisure  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  beget  five  children,  which  we  may  Suppose 
would  occupy  at  least  five  or  six  of  the  above  ten  years, 
and  those  not  fhe  last  five  or  six  years,  for  we  find  him  a 
widower  a  considerable  time  before  his  death.  Among^ 
other  accusations  whispered  in  th^e  ear  of  his  jealous  sove- 
reign, one  was  his  continuing  unmarried  (an  expression 
which  usually  denotes  a  considerable  length  of  time)  after 
the  period  when  a  second  marriage  might  be  decent,  in 
order  that  he  might  marry  the  princess  Mary,  in  the  event 
of  the  king's  deat^h,  and  so  disturb  the  succession  of  iSd* 
ward. 
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The  placing  of  these  events  in  this  series  would  render 
the  jtory  of  his  kiiigfat*errantry  sufficiently  impraibdhle, 
were  we  left  withcmt  «oy  infbrmatiofl  respedling  the  date 
ef  Surrey*s  marriage,  hist  lliat  event  renders  the  whole  im- 
possible, if  we  wish  to  preserve  aiiy  respect  for  tihe  con-> 
aistency  of  bis  character.  Surrey  was  actually  married 
before  the  commencement  of  his  travels  in  pnrsuit  or  in 
defence  of  Geraldine*s  beauty.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
thicd  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  eighteen  years  old  when  his 
grandfather  died  in  1554.  He  was  consequently  born  in 
1536,  and  his  father,  it  is  sui^Iy  reasonable  to  suppose, 
was  married  in  1585^.  It  would,  therefore,  be  unneces- 
sary to  examine  dbe  story  of  Surrey's  romantic  travels  any 
fkrther,  if  we  had  not  some  collateral  authorities  which 
may  stiU  riiow  that  whatever  may  be  wrong  iti  the  pre- 
sent statement,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  right  ifi 
tb6  common  accounts,  which  have  been  read  and  copied 
without  any  suspicion. 

If  it  be  said  that  Surrey's  age  is  not  exactly  known,  and 
dierefore  allowing  1536,  the  date  of  his  travels,  to  be  er- 
roneous, it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  been  enamoured 
of  Geraidine  long  before  this,  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
travels  might  have  commenced  in  1526^  or  any  other  pe- 
riod founded  on  this  new  conjecture.  This,  however,  is 
as  improbable  as  all  the  rest  of  the  story,  for  it  can  be  de- 
cidedly proved  that  there  was  no  time  for  Surrey's  gal- 
lantries towards  Geraidine,  except  the  period  which  his 
biographers,  however  absurdly,  have  assigned,  namely, 
when  he  was  a  married  man.  The  fathef  of  lady  Eliza- 
beth,* the  supposed  Geraidine,  married  in  1519,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Thomas  Grey^  marquis  of  Dorset,  and 
fay  her  had  five  children,  of  ^Aiom  Elizabeth  was  the 
fourth,  and  therefore  probably  not  born  before  1523  or 
1524.  If  Surrey *s  courtship,  therefore,  must  be  carried 
iarther  back,  it  must  be  carried  to  the  nursery ;  for  even 
in  1536,  when  we  are  told  he  was  her  knight-errant,  she 
could  not  have  been  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  old. 
Let  us  add  to  this  a  few  particulars  respecting  Geraldine^s 
husband.  She  married  Edward  lord  Clinton.  He  was 
born  in  1512,  was  educated  in  the  court,  and  passed  his 

*  U,  aocording'  to   tbe   precHing  f«ppo«ilM»i,  ttiera  are  not  wantmg  m»- 

eoqleciure,  he  was  born  in  1.5  lo,  be  stances  of  as  early  marriagei  iapasi 

was  now  twenty^  years  of  a|^;  but  had  times.    Tbe  duke  of  Richmond,   wa 

Iw  been  barn  xa  -IdSO,  tbe  more  us aal  find,  died  a  married  man  at  le^MniaM. 
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youth  in  those  magniBMOt  and  rosM^tic  amiifeinefitt  wUeb 
dutinguisbed  tiie  beginning  of  Henry  Vlil.'s  reiei^  but 
did  not  appear  aa  a  public  obaraoter  until  15449  wnen  b^ 
«aa  tbirty-twa  years  of  a^y  GeraldiJie  aboufe  tweaty-foui^ 
and  Surrey  withiA  two  yqara  of  bis  deatb,  and  most  pxo* 
bably  a  widower.  Tbis«arlof  Lincoln  had  three*  wivea;. 
the  date  of  bis  marriage  with  any  of  them  is  not  known^. 
DOC  boir.  long  they  lived,  but  Geraldiue  was  the  thtrd^  the 
only  one  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  and  who  surriTed- 
bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1584,  thirty«eigbt  years 
after  the  death  of  Surrey.  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  earnest 
desire  to  connect  ber  with  Surrey,  insinuates  that  she  niia;hSi 
have  been  either  cruid,  or  that  her  *<  ambition  prenu7ed> 
so  far  over  her  gratitude  as  to  teoipi  her  to  prefer  the. 
solid  glories  of  a  more  splendid  title  and  ample  fortuiie^ 
to  the  challenges  and  the  compliotents  of  so  magnanioioiis, 
so  faithful,  and  so  eloqqent  a  lover,''  On  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to. remark,  that  the  lady's  ambition  might  have 
been  as  highly  gratified  by-  marrying  the  aooomplisbed  and 
gallant  Surrey,  the  heir  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  by  al««' 
lying  herself  to  a.  nobleman « of  inferior  taleots  and  rank*. 
But  of  bis.  two  conjectures,  Mr  Warton  seems  nbost  to 
adhece  to  that  of  cruelty,  for  he  adds,  that  ^'  Surrey  bisi*' 
self  outlived  his  amorous. vows^  and  married  the  daughtw 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford."  This,  hquvever,  is  m  little  de«» 
serving,  of  serious  examination,,  as  the  ridiculous  atery  of 
Corneliua  Agrippa  showing  Geraldine  in  a  glass,  which 
Anthony  Wood  foupd  in  Drayton's  <'  Heroical  £^istle," 
or  probably,  as  Mr*  Park  thinks,  took  it  from  Nash's 
fanciful.  '<  Life  of,  Jaok  Wilton,"  publisbed  in  1594^ 
where,  under  the  character  of  his  hero,  he  profiesses  t» 
have  traxelled  to  the  emperor's  court  as  page  to  the  earl  of. 
Surrey.  But  it  is  unfortunate  for  this  story,  wheresoever: 
borrowed,  that  Agrippa  was  no  more  a  conjurer  than  any- 
other  turned  man  of  his  time,  and  that  he  died  at  Gr&* 
npble  the. year  before  Surrey  is  said  to  have  set  out  on  his 
romantic  expedition.  Drayton  has  made  a  similar  mistake 
in  giving  to  Surrey,  as  one  of  the  companions  of  bis 
voyage,  the  great  sir  Thomas  More,  who  was. beheaded  in 
1535,  a  year  likewise  before  Surrey  set  out.  Poetical' 
authorities,  although  not  wholly  to.be  rejected,  are  of  all 
others  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution,,  yet  it.waa 
probably  Drayton's  ^^  Heroical  Epistle*"  which. Jed^Mr* 

*  %ee  Drayton's  Works,  to);  IV.  p.<96^  ctveqq. 
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Walton  into  so  egregions  a  blonder  as  that  of  our  poet 
being  present  at  Flodden-fieid,  in  1513.  Dr.  Sewell,  iu- 
deed,  in  the  short  memoirs  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Sur- 
rey's Poems,  assorts  the  same ;  hut  little  credit  is  due  to 
the  assertion  of  a  writer  who  at  the  same  time  fixes  Sur* 
rey's  birth  in  1520^  seven  years  after  that  memorable 
battle  was  fought. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  whether  the  accounts  hitherto 
|[iven  can  be  confirmed  by  internal  evidence.  It  has  been 
so  common  to  consider  Geraldine  as  the  mistress  of  Surrey, 
that  all  his  love-poems  are  supposed  to  have  a  reference 
to  bis  attachment  to  that  lady.  Mr.  Warton  begins  his 
narrative  by  observing,  that  '*  Surrey^s  life  throws  so  much 
light  on  the  character  and  subjects  of  his  poetry,  that  it  n 
almost  impossible  to  consider  the  one  without  exhibiting  a 
few  anecdotes  of  the  other.**  We  have  already  seen  what 
those  anecdotes  are,  how  totally  irreconcileable  with  pro« 
babiiity,  and  how  amply  refuted  by  the  dates  which  bin 
biographers,  unfortanately  for  their  story,  have  uniformly 
furnished.  When  we  look  into  the  poems,  we- find  the 
celebrated  sonnet  to.  Geraldine,  the  only  specious  foun- 
dation for  his  romantic  attachment ;  but  as  that  attachment 
and  its  consequences  cannot  be  supported  without  a  con- 
tinual violation  of  probability,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
very  dates  which  are  brought  to  confirm  it,  it  seems  more 
safe  to  conjecture  that  this  sonnet  was  one  of  our  author^s 
earliest  productions,  addressed  to  Geraldine,  a  mere  child, 
by  one  who  was  only  not  a  child,  as  an  effort  of  youthful 
sallantry,  in  one  of  his  interviews  with  her  at  Hunsdon. 
whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  this  conjecture,  for 
which  the  present  writer  is  by  no  means  anxious,  it  is  cer* 
tain  that  if  we  reject  it,  or  some  conjecture  of  the  same 
import,  and  adopt  the  accounts  given  by  his  biographers, 
we  cannot  proceed  a  single  step  without  being  opposed  by 
invincible  difficulties.  There  is  no  other  poem  in  Surrey*s 
collection  that  can  be  proved  to  have  any  reference  to 
Geraldine,  but  there  are  two  with  the  same  title,  viz.  <'  The 
Complaint  of  the  absence  of  hrr  lover  being  upon  the  sea,^* 
which  are  evidently  written  in  the  character  of  a  wife,  la- 
n^nting  the  absence  of  her  husband,  and  tenderly  alluding 
to  "  his  faire  litle  Sonne.**  Mr.  Warton,  indeed,  finds 
Geraldine  in  the  beautiful  lines  beginning  ^^  Give  place, 
ye  lovers,  here  before,"  and  from  the  lines  "  Spite  drave 
me  into  Boreas  reign,"  infers  that  her  anger  '^  drave  him 
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iato  a  colder  clinatey'*  with  what  troth  may  now  be  left  to 
the  reader.  But  another  of  his  conjectures  cannot  be 
pasged  oirer.  ^  In  1544^''  he  says,  <<  lord  Surrey  was  field* 
marshal  of  the  English  army  in  the  expedition  to  Boulogne^ 
which  he  took.  In  that  age,  love  and  arms  constantly 
went  together ;  and  it  was  amid  the  fatigues  of  this  pro- 
tracted campaign,  that  he  composed  his  last  sonnet,  called 
^  The  Fansie  of  a  Wearied  Lover"  But  this  is  a  oiere 
supposition.  The  poems  of  Surrey  are  without  dates,  ainl 
were  arranged  by  their  first  editor  without  any  attention 
to  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  The  few  allusions 
made  to  his  personal  history  in  these  poems  are  very  dark,* 
but  in  some  of  them  there  is  a  train  of  reBection  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  misfortunes  and  disappointments 
had  dissipated  his  Quixotism,  and  reduced  hitn  to  the  so- 
ber and  serious  tone  of  a  man  whose  days  had  been  ^^  few 
and  evil/'  Although  he  names  his  productions  songs  and 
sonnets,  they  have  less  pf  the  properties  of  either  than  of 
the  elegiac  strain.  His  scripture-translations  appear  to  be 
characteristic  of  his  mind  and  situation  in  his  latter  days. 
What  unless  a  heart  almost  broken  by  the  unnatural  con* 
duct  of  his  friends  and  family,  could  have  induced  the 
gay  and  gallant  Surrey,  the  accomplished  courtier  and 
soldier,  to  console  himself  by  translating  those  passages 
from  Ecclesiastes  which  treat  of  the  shortness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  enjoyments,  or  those  Psalms  which 
direct  the  penitent  and  the  forsaken  to  the  throne  of  al- 
mighty power  and  grace  ?  Mr.  Warton  remarks  that  these 
translations  of  Scripture  '^  show  him  to  have  been  a  friend 
to  the  reformation ;''  and  this,  which  is  highly  probable, 
may  have  been  one  reason  why  his  sufferings  were  em- 
bittered by  the  neglect,  if  not  the  direct  hostility  of  his 
bigotted  father  and  sister.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  prose  was  but  just  tolerat^sd  ia  his  time,  and  to  fami- 
liarize them  by  the  graces  of  poetry  must  have  appeared 
yet  more  obnoxious  to  the  enemies  of  the  reformation. 

Although  the  present  writer  has  taken  some  liberties  with 
the  Historian  of  English  poetry^  in  his  account  of  Surrey** 
lifcj  he  has  not  the  presumption  to  omit  Mr.  Warton's  ele* 
gant  and  just  criticism  on  his  poeois.  ^^  Surrey  for  just- 
ness of  thought,  correctness  of^  style,  and  purity  of  ex- 
pression, may  justly  be  pronounced  the  fimt  English,  clas- 
Jical  poet.  He  unquestionably  is  the  first  polite  writer  of 
Qve* verses  in  our  language^  although  it  must  beallowed  that 
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iherels  a'«tnkiiig  native  teauty  in  soma  of  our  ]ove-'reraeii^ 
written  macb  earlier  than  Surrey's.*'  It  is  also  worthy  <jf 
iiotiee^  that  while  all  bis  biograpliers  send  bim  to  Itbty  to 
filudy  its  poetry,  Mr.  Warton  finds  notbing  in  bisr  w€Hrk8>  of 
that  metaphysical  cast  which  marks  the  Italian  poetii  iiir 
supposed  masters,  especially'  Petrarch.  **  Stirii^y V  s^ti*' 
jAents  are  for  the  most  pari  natural  and  unUffected ;  arisinj^ 
ih>m  bis  own  feelings,  and  dictated  by  the  present  circun^* 
stances.  His^oetry  is  alike  unembarrassed  by  learned  siK* 
lusions,  or  elaborate  conceits.  IF  oftr  author  copies  Pd> 
tfarcb,  it  is  Petrarch's  better  manner ;  when  he  descendi- 
/rom  his  Platonic  abstractions,  his  refinements  of  passion^ 
Jus  exaggerated  coihplimenfts,  and  his  play  npon  oppositi^* 
sAntiments,  into  a  track  of  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  nat 
tare.  Petrarch  would  hare  been  a  better  poet  bad  he  been 
a^worse  scholar.  Our  author's  mind  was  not  too  mucb^ 
olreroUd  by  learning." 

The  translation  of  the  two  books  of  the  Eii^d  is  *<  exe<*' 
rented  with  fidelity,  without  a  prosaic  senrility ;  the  diction ' 
is  oftien  poetical,  and  the  versification  varied  with  proper 
pauses."     Its  principal  merit,  however,  is  that  of  being 
the  first'specrmen  in  the  English  language,  of  blank  verse, 
w(iich*was«at'tUat  time  growing  fashionable  in  the  Italii^ 

Cry.    It'is*  veijr  probable  that  he  intended  to  have  trahs* ' 
Itbeiidioie^^  afrd'he  is  so  much  more  elegant  and  cor- 
retti«  this 'than  wlAii  other' translations,  that  the  Eneict- 
appeatrs  to  banre  beeijf  tbe-productioti  of  his  happier  days. 

The  fidelity*  which  Mr.  Warton  ilttrHyutes  to  the  transkN' 
tiMs  fixmi  Virgil^  our  author  has  not  preserved  in  bi^  trans- 
lations from  Sortptare,  which  are  very  liberal,  and  by^ 
freqaent  omissionsy  and  a  different  arrangement,  made  to' 
sait  his  sttiiasioii  and  feettngiiat  the  time  th^ey  ware  writ- 
ten,  wWch'WSB  probably  when  he  was  in  the  Tower. 

Snrrey^s  poems  were  in  high  reputation  among  his  c€fn« 
temporaries  and  immediate  successors,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  compliments  to  bis  genius,  gallantry,  and  persdnid 
worth.  They  werefirst  printed  in  1 557,  by  Tottel,  in  4to, 
with  the  title  of  **  Songesand  son  nettles  by  the  right  fao'- 
norable  Henry  Howard,  lateeari  of  Surrey,  and  other.*' 
Severaledkions^of'thesame  followed  in  1565,  15€7j  1569, 
J  574,  1565^  and  1587.  So  many  editions  prove' a  degree 
of  popularity  whmh  fall  to  the  lot  of  very  few  po^ms  of' 
thoitage.  But^ter  the*  time  of  IClizabefh  they  became 
goMhiaUy  obs6fit0,  and  we  find  no  mod^n  edition  tintH 
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Pope^t  iucidental  notice  of  him  (in  Windtor-Forest),  a« 
the  **  Granville  of  a  former  age,^*  induced  the  booksellers 
to  employ  Dr.  Sewell  to  be  the  editor  of  Surrej^s,  Wyat^s, 
and  the  poems  of  uncertain  authors.  Bui  the  doctor  per* 
.formed  his  task  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  language, 
that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  incorrect  edition  extant  of 
any  ancient  poet.  It  would  have  been  surprizing  liad  it 
contributed  to  revive  his  memory,  or  justify  Pope^s  com* 
parison  and  eulogium. 

The  translation  of  the  second  and  fourth  book  of  the 
Eneid  was  published  in  1557,  hut  it  seems  doubtful  whe- 
ther together  or  separately.  The  translations  of  the  Psalms, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  the' few  additional  original  poems,  were 
printed*,  but  not  published,  many  years  ago,  by  Dr. 
Percy,  from  a  MS.f  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Hill, 
esq.  A  more  correct  Imd  perfect  edition  of  Surrey  may 
soon  be  expected  from  Dr.  Nott* 

HOWARD  (Heney),  earl  of  Northampton,  second 
son  of  the  preceding,  but  unworthy  of  such  a  father,  was 
born  at  Shottisham  in  Norfolk  about  1539.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  King's  college,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity-hall, 
Cambridge,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  to  which 
he  was  also  admitted  at  Oxford,  in  1568.  Bishop  Godwin 
says,  his  reputation  for  literature  was  so  great  in  the  uni« 
Tersity,  that  he  was  esteemed  **  the  learnedest  among  the 
nobility;  and  the  most  noble  among  the  learned.'*  tie 
was  at  first,  probably,  very  slenderly  provided  for,  being 
often  obliged,  as  Lloyd  records,  '*  to  dine' with  the  chair 
of  duke  Humphrey.'*  He  contrived,  however,  to  'spend 
some  years  in  travel ;  but  on  his  return  could  obtain  no 
favour  at  court,  at  least  till  the  latter  end  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  which  was  probably  owing  to  his  connections. 
10-1597,  it  seems  as  if  he  was  in  some  power  (perhaps, 
however,  only  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  lord  E's^ 
•ex),  because  Rowland  White  applied  to  him  concerning 
air  Robert  Sydney's  suits  at  coprt.  He  was  the  grossest  of 
flatterers,  as  appears  by  his  letters  to  bis  patron  and  friend 

*  The  whole  fmpfenlcia  #ap  con-  tion  of  the  Nng»  Antiqw.    In  hit 

rallied  io  the  destructive  Sre  which  editioa  oftheRoyel  and  Noble  Authors^ 

took  pleee  in  Mr.  VhdkMt  preegAie»»  are  some  imereMiDc  peniculert  re- 

7eb,  1808.  ipccting  the  Yariouf  cditioot  of  Sur^ 

t  Thii  MSw  detcendcd  from  the  Htr-  rty'i  Poeiof. 
fington  ftttily.    See  Mr,  Park's  edi* 

*  Johnton  and  Qhalinen't  Eng lith  PoolA» 
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lord  Essex ;  but  while  be  profe&sed  the  most  nnboanded 
friendship  for  Essex,  he  yet  paid  bis  suit  to  the  lord  trea- 
surer Burleigh.  On  the  fall  of  Essex,  he  insinuated  him- 
self so  far  into  the  confidence  of  his  mortal  enemy,  secre- 
tary Cecil,  as  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  secretary's 
correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scotlaftd,  which  passed 
throuffh  bis  bands,  and  has  been  since  published  by  sir 
David  Dalrymple.  It  ts  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a 
man  of  his  intriguing  spirit,  was  immediately  on  king 
James's  accession,  received  into  favour.  In  May  ]603y 
he  was  made  a  privy-counsellor;  in  January  following, 
lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  in  March,  baron  of 
Marnhill,  and  earl  of  Northampton;  in  ApHl  1608,  lord 
privy  seal;  and  hot^oOred  with  the  garter.  Im  1609,  be 
succeeded  John  lord  Lumley,  as  high  steward*  of  Oxford ; 
and  in  1612,  Robert,  earl  of  Salisbury,  as  chancellor  of 
Cambridge.  Soon  after  he  became  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  the  infamous  intrigue  of  his  great  niece  the  coun- 
tess of  Essex  with  Carr  viscount  Rochester.  The  wretch 
acted  a;  pander  to  the  countess,  for  the  purpose  of  conci- 
'  liatiug  the  rising  favourite ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
his  deep  criminality  in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  About 
nine  months  afterwards,  June  15,  1614,  he  died,  luckily 
for  hioKelf,  before  this  atrocious  affair  became  the 'subject 
of  public  investigation.  He  was  a  learned  man,  but  a 
pedant  dark  and  mysterious,  and  far  from  possessing  mas- 
terly abilities.  It  causes  astonishment,  says  the  elegant 
writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  article,  "  when 
we  reflect  that  this  despicable  and  wicked  wretch  was  the 
son  of  the  generous  and  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey/* 
One  of  his  biographers  remarks,  that  *^  his  lordship  very 
prudently  died  a  papist ;  he  stood  no  chance  for  heaven  la 
any  other  religion." 

His  works  are,  1.  ^rA  Defensative  against  the  poison  of 
supposed  Prophecies,*'  Lond.  1583,  4to,  and  1620,  folio. 
This  is  well  analysed  by  Oldys  in  his  '<  British  Librarian.** 
2.  "An  Apology  for  the  government  of, Women,'*  a  MS.» 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  lord  Orford's  library.  3.  "An  ab- 
stract of  the  frauds  of  the  officers  in  the  navy,"  MS.  in  the 
king's  lij^rary.  4.  **  A  devotional  piece,  with  the  judg« 
ment  of  primitive  interpreters."  It  sedms  doubtful  wbe* 
ther  this  exists.  It  is  mentioned  by  him  in  a  letter  to  lord 
Burleigh,  to  whom  he  sent  it.   5.  "  Forra^  af  Prayer/'  M& 
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Mr.  Park  has  specified  a  few  other  articlei  among  the  Ear"* 
leian  MSS.' 

HOWARD  (Charles),  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  was  son  of  William  lord  Howard 
of  Effingham^  and  grandson  of  Thomas  second  duke  of 
Norfolk.  He  was  born  in  1536,  and  initiated  early  into 
the  adairs  of  state,  being  sent  in  1559,  on  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  king  of  France,  with  a  compliment  of  condolence 
to  his  successor  Francis  II.  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  &c.  On  his  return  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Surrey  ia 
1562,  and  in  1569  was  general  of  the  horse  uqder  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  in  the  army  sent  against  the  earls  of  Northum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  then  in  rebellion.  The  year 
following  he  went  with  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  to  convoy  the 
princess  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, going  into  Spain,  over  the  British  seas ;  and  in 
1573,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  him  in  ho- 
nours and  estate.  The  same  year  he  was  installed  knight 
^f  the  gMTter,  and  likewise  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
liOQcehold;  and  in  15S5  constituted  lord  high  admiral  of 
England. 

In  1588,.  the  memorable  year  of  the  Spanish  invasion, 
the  queen,  knowing  his  abilities  in  naval  affairs,  and  popu* 
larity  with  the  seamen,  gave  him  the  command  of  her  whole 
fleet,  with  which  he  entirely  dispersed  and  destroyed  the 
Spanish  armada ;  and  when,  in  1596,  another  invasion  was 
apprehended  from  the  Spaniards,  and  a  fleet  of  150  shipa 
was  equipped  with  a  proper  number  of  land-forces,  he  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  at  sea,  as  the  earl  of  Essex 
was  at  land.  In  this  expedition  Cadiz  was  taken,  and  the 
Spanish  fleet  there  burnt ;  and  the  lord  high  admiral  had 
•o  great  a  share  in  this  success,  that  on  Oct.  22  of  the  same 
year  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
and  appointed  justice  itinerant  for  life  of  all  the  forests 
south  of  Trent  In  1599,  upon  an  apprehension  of  the 
Spaniards  again  designing  the  invasion  of  England,  and  on 
private  intelligence,  that  the  earl  of  Essex,  then  lord  de*- 
puty  of  Ireland,  discontented  at  the  power  of  hi^dver* 
saries,  was  meditating  to  return  into  England  with  a  select 

party  of  men,  the  queen  having  raised  6000  foot  soldiers 

» 

1  CoIUds's  Peerage*  by  sir  E.  Bryd^t-— Lloyd's  Wort|iiest-.»P«rk?s  edittMk 
Mm  RoyftI  sod  N^blt  ^^^n*'"^^^^''''^^*  Ut^nris,  yqI,  Y. 
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to  be  ready  on  aoy  emergeficy,  reposed  so  entire  a  confi- 
dence in  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  that  she  committed  to 
him  the  chief  command.  But  these  forces  being  again 
disbanded  a  few  days  after,  he  had  no  opportunity  for  ac- 
tion until  1601,  when  he  suppressed  the  earl  of  Essex's 
insurrection.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  exercising  the  office  of  earl  marshal  of 
England;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1602*3,  daring  tha 
queen's  last  illness,  he  was  deputed  by  the  council,  with 
the  lord  keeper  Egerton  and  secretary  Cecil,  to  know  her 
BDiajesty's  pleasure  in  reference  to  the  succession,  which 
she  declared  in  favour  of  James  king  of  Scotland. 

Upon  the  accession  of  that  king  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, the  earl  was  continued  in  his  post  of  lord  admirat« 
and  at  the  coronation  was  made  lord  high  steward  of  Eng- 
land for  that  occasion  ;  and  the  year  following,  upon  th€ 
renewing  the  commission  to  seven  lords  for  exercising 
the  oflfice  of  earl  marshal,  he  was  appointed  one  of  thai 
number.  In  1604  he  was  one  of  the  comipissioners  to 
treat  of  an  union  between  England  and  Scotland ;  an (|,|ii^ 
1605,  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain,  attended  witn 
a  splendid  retinue,  who  being,  as  Wilson  says,  *'  persons 
of  quality,  accoutred  with  all  ornaments  suitable,  were  the 
more  admired  by  the  Spaniards  for  beauty  and  excellency, 
by  how  much  the  Jesuits  had  made  impressions  in  the  vul- 
gar opinion,  that  since  the  English  left  the  Roman  reli- 
gion, they  were  transformed  into  strange  horrid  shapes, 
whh  heads  and  tails  like  beasts  and  monsters."  His  em- 
ployment there  was  to  take  the  oath  of  the  king  of  Spain 
to  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  made  with  him ;  and  be  had  a 
particular  instruction,  that  in  performing  that  ceremony, 
which  was  roost  likely  to  be  in  the  royal  chapel,  he  should 
liave  especial  care,  that  it  migbt  be  done,  not  in  the  fore- 
noon in  the  time  of  mass,  but  rather  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  time  the  Romish  service  is  Ohost  free  from  strpersti- 
tion.  During  this  embassy,  the  king  of  Spain  did  tiidre 
honour  to  the  earl  than  ever  he  had  done  to  any  person  in 
his  employment  in  that  kingdom ;  and  the  people  in  gene- 
ral thewed  all  possible  regard  for  him,  as  his  lordship's  be- 
haviour there  juUly  deserved  ^  and  at  his  departure  from 
thence  in  June  the  same  ye4r,  he  had  presents  made  him 
by  that  king  in  plate,  jewels,  ^nd  borsesi  to  the  value  of 
1^0,000/.  bei^ides  the  gold  chains  and  jewels  given  to  bis 
atiendants*    Vpoo  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Elizabeth  to 
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the  Eleetor  PaIatiBe»  February  14,  1612-13,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  with  the  duke  of  Lenox  conducted  her  high- 
ness from  the  chapel ;  and  had  the  honour  of  convoying 
her  with  a  royal  navy  to  Flushing.  He  continued  lord  high 
admiral  of  England  till  February  6,  1618-19,  when  finding 
himself  unable  any  longer  to  perform  the  necessary  duties 
of  that  great  employmeDt^  which  he  had  enjoyed  about 
thirty-three  years  with  the  highest  applajise,  be  volun- 
tarily resigned  it  to  his  majesty ;  who  being  sensible  of  the 
ifiportant  services  which  be  had  done  the  nation,  remitted 
him  a  debt  owioR  to  the  crown  of  1 8,000/,  settled  upoa 
him  a  pension  of  1000/.  a  year  for  life,  and  granted  him 
the  place  and  precedency  of  John  Mowbray,  who  had  been 
created  earl  of  Nottingham  by  king  Richard  II.  at  the  time 
of  his  coronation. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  leaving  rather  an 
everlasting  memorial  of  his  extraordiaary  worth,  than  any 

Ereat  estate  to  his  family;  although  he  had  enjoyed  so 
og  the  profitable  post  of  lord  admiral.  He  lived  in  a 
most  splendid  and  magnificent  manner,  keeping  seven 
standing  houses  at  the  same  time ;  and  was  always  for- 
ward to  promote  any  design  serviceable  to  his  country. 
He  expended  in  several  expeditions  great  sums  out  of  his 
private  fortune ;  and  in  the  critical  year  1588,  when,  on 
a  surmise,  that  the  Spanis^'ds  were  unable  to  set  sail  that 
year,  secretary  Walsingham,  by  order  of  the  queen,  wrote 
to  him  to  send  back  four  of  his  largest  ships,  he  desired, 
^t  nothing  might  be  rashly  credited  in  so  weighty  a  mat- 
ter^  and  that  he  might  keep  those  ships  with  him,  though 
it  were  at  his  own  cost;  and  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz^ 
be,  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  two  commanders,  contri* 
Buted  very  largely  out  of  their  own  estates.  Sir  Robert 
NauDton  styles  him  *^  a  good,  honest,  and  brave  man  ;  and 
M  for  bis  person,  as  goodly  a  gentleman  as  any  of  thai 
fge;*'  and  Mr.  Osborne  tells  us,  that  his  *<  fidelity  was 
impregnable  in  relation  to  corruption.'*  By  bis  first  wife, 
Catbarinei,  daughter  to  Henry  Gary  lord  Hunsdon,  he  bad 
twpsons  and  three  daughters;  and  bv  bis  second,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  to  James  Stuart  earl  of  Murray  in  Scot« 
n^nd,  two  sons.^ 

HOWARD  (John),  the  indefatigable  friend  of  the  poor 
aad  unfortunate,  was  bom  at  Hackney,  in  1726.      His 

f  Biog.  Brit»— Birch's  'Litet.— Ltoyd*i  State  Wortbies.^Hntte't  Hilt.  «f 
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father,  who  kept  a  carpet^warehouse  in  Long-lane,  Smith*' 
field,  dying  while  he  was  very  young,  left  him  to  the  care 
of  guardians,  by  whom  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Newn- 
ham,  grandfather  to  the  late  alderman  Newnham,  a  whole*  ' 
5ale  grocer  in  the  city  of  London.  His  constitation  ap« ' 
pearing  too  weak  for  attention  to  trade,  and  his  father  hav- 
ing left  him,  and  an  only  sister,  in  circumstances  which 
placed  them  above  the  necessity  of  pursuing  it,  be  bought 
out  the  remainder  of  his  indentures  before  the  time,  and 
took  a  tour  in  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  lodged 
at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Lardeau,  a  widow,  in  Stoke-Newing« 
ton,  where  he  was  so  carefully  attended  by  the  lady,  that 
though  she  was'  many  years  older  than  himself,  be  formed 
an  attachment  to  her,  and  in  1752  made  her  his  wife.  She' 
was  possessed  of  a  small  fortune,  which  he  generously  pre« ' 
sented  to  her  sister.  She  lived,  however,  only  three  years 
after  their  union,  and  he  was  a  sincere  mourner  for  her 
loss.  About  this  time  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, and,  in  1756,  being  desirous  to  view  the  state  of 
Lisbon  after  the  dreadful  earthquake,  he  embarked  for  that 
city.  la  this  voyage,  the  Hanover  frigate,  in  which  he 
sailed,  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  the  inconve- 
niences which  he  suffered  during  his  subsequent  confine- 
ment in  France,  are  supposed  to  have  awakened  his  sym- 
pathies with  peculiar  strength  in  favour  of  prisoners,  and 
to  haye  given  rise  to  his  plans  for  rendering  prisons  less 
pernicious  to  health.  It  is  supposed,  that  after  his  release, 
he  madethe  tour  of  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  fixed  himself 
lit  Brokenhurst,  a  retired  and  pleasant  vjlla  near  Lyming- 
ton,  in  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Howard  married  a  second 
time  in  1758  ;  but  this  lady,  a  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Leeds^ 
of  Croxton  in  Cambridgeshire,  died  in  child-bed  of  her 
only  child,  a  son,  in  1765.'  Either  before,  or  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  second  wife,  he  left  Lymington,  and  pur« 
chased  an  estate  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  adjoining  to 
that  of  his  relation  Mr.  Whitbread.  Here  he  much  conci«< 
liated  the  poor  by  giving  them  employment,  building  them 
cottages,  and  other  acts  of  benevolence;  and  regularly  at- 
tended the  congregations  of  dissenters  at  Bedford,  being 
of  that  persuasion.  His  time  was  also  a  good  deal  occo-^ 
pied  by  the  education  of  his  only  son,  a  task  for  which  be 
is  said  to  have  been  little  qualified.  With  all  his  betfevo« 
lence  of  heart,  be  is  asserted  to  have  been  disposed  to  a 
rigid  severity  of  disciplinei  arising  probably  from  ^  yerji 
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stiict  sense  of  rectitude,  but  not  well  calculated  to  form  a 
tender  mind  to  advantage.  In  1773|  he  served  the  office 
of  sheriff,  which,  as  he  has  said  himself,  *^  brought  the  dis- 
tress of  prisoners  more  immediately  under  his  notice/'  and 
led  to  his  benevolent  design  of  visiting  the  gaols  and  other 
places  of  confinement  throughout  England,  for  the  sake  of 
procuring  alleviation  to  the  miseries  of  the  sufierers.     In 

1774,  trusting  to  his  interest  among  the  sectaries  at  Bed- 
ford,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  that  borough^ 
but  was  not  returned ;  and  endeavouring  to  gain  his  seat 
by  petition,  was  unsuccessful.  He  was,  however,  in  the 
same  year,  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  subject  of  the  prisons,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
house  for  his  attention  to  them.  Thus  encouraged,  he 
completed  his  inspection  of  the  British  prisons,  and  ex- 
tended his  views  even  to  foreign  countries.  He  travelled 
with  this  design,  three  times  through  France,  four  through 
Germany,  five  through  Holland,  twice  through  Italy,  once 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  once  also  through  the  northern 
states,  and  Turkey.  These  excursions  were  taken  between 

1775.  and  1787^  In  the  mean  time,  his  sister  died,  and 
left  him  a  considerable  property,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  gift  of  Providence  to  promote  his  humane  designs,  and 
applied  accordingly.  He  published  also  in  1777,  '*The 
State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  with  prelimi- 
nary Observations,  and  an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Pri- 
sons,'' dedicated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  4to.  In 
1780  be  published  an  Appendix  to  this  book,  with  the 
narrative  of  his  travels  in  Italy  ;  and  in  1784,  republished 
it,  extending  his  account  to  many  other  countries.  About 
this  time,  his  benevolence  had  so  much  attracted  the  pub- 
lic attention,  that  a  large  subscription  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  to  his  honour;  but  he  was  too 
modest  and  sincere  to  accept  of  such  a  tribute,  and  wrote 
himself  to  the  subscribers  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  *^  Have  I 
not  one  friend  in  England,"  he  said,  when  he  first  heard 
of  the  design,  **  that  would  put  a  stop  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing?" In  1789,  he  published  "  An  Account  of  the  prin- 
cipal Lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  various  Papers  relatjve  to 
the  Plague,  together  with  further  Observations  on  some 
foreign  Prisops  and  Hospitals ;  and  additional  remarks  on 
the  present  state  of  those  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'* 
He  bad  published  also,  in  1780,  a  translation  of  a  French 
account  of  the  Bastille;  and,  in  1789,  the  duke  of  Tus- 
cany's  new  code  of  civil  law,  with  an  English  translation.  ' 
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In  big  book  on  Lazarettos^  he  had  annoonced  his  inteti'« 
tion  of  revisiting  Russia,  Turkey,  and  some  other  coun- 
tries,  and  extending  his  tour  in  the  East.  ^*  I  am  not  in* 
sensible/*  says  he,  "  of  the  dangers  that  must  attend  such 
a  journey.  Trusting,  however,  in  the  protection  of  that 
kind  Proyidence  which  has  hitherto  preserved  me,  I  calmly 
and  cheerfully  commit  myself  to  the  disposal  of  unerring 
Wisdom.  Should  it  please  God  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  design,  let  not  my  conduct  be  uncan- 
didly  imputed  to  rashness  or  enthusiasm,  but  to  a  serious, 
deliberate  conviction,  that  I  am  pursuing  the  path  ot  duty; 
and  to  a  sincere  desire  of  being  made  an  instrument  of 
more  extensive  usefulness  to  my  fellow-creatures,  than 
could  be  expected  in  the  narrower  circle  of  a  retired  life.** 
He  did  actually  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  design ;  for  in  visiting 
a  sick  patient  at  Cherson,  who  had  a  malignant  epidemic 
fever,  he  caught  the  distemper,  and  died,  Jan  20,  1790. 
An  honour  was  now  paid  to  him,  which  we  believe  is  with« 
out  a  precedent :  his  death  was  announced  in  the  London 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Howard  was,  in  his  own  habits  of  life,  rigidly  tem- 
perate, and  even  abstemious ;  subsisting  entirely,  at  one 
lime,  pn  potatoes ;  at  another,  chiefly  on  tea  and  bread 
and  bqtter ;  of  course  not  mixing  in  convivial  society,  nor 
accepting  invitations  to  public  repasts.  His  labours  have 
certainly  had  the  admirable  effect  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
this  country  to  tlie  regulation  of  public  prisons.  In  many 
places  his  improvements  have  been  adopted,  and  perhaps 
in  all  our  gaols  some  advantage  has  been  derived  froni 
them.  We  may  hope  that  these  plans  will  terminate  in 
such  general  regulations  as  will  make  judicial  confinement^ 
instead  of  the  means  of  confirming  and  increasing  depra* 
yity  (as  it  has  been  too  generally),  the  successful  instrument 
of  amendment  in  morality,  and  acquiring  habits  of  industry. 
While  the  few  criminals,  and  probably  very  few,  who  may 
be  too  depraved  for  amendment,  will  be  compelled  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  community  by  their  labour;  and,  being 
advantageously  situated  in  point  of  health,  may  suffer 
nothing  more  than  that  restraint  which  is  necessary  for  the 
-sake  of  society,  and  that  exertion  which  they  ought  never 
to  have  abandoned.  Considered  as  the  first  mover  of  these 
important  plans,  Howard  will  always  be  honoured  with  the 
gratitude  of  his  country  ;  and  his  monument,  lately  erected 
in  8u  Paul's  cathedrali  is  a  proof  that  this  gratittide  is  not 
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inert.    The  monument  it  at  the  same  time  a  mible  proof 
of  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  artist,  A^r.  Baeon^  and  re* 
p^esenu  Mr.  Howard  in  a  Roman  dress,  with  a  look  aad 
attitude  expressive  of  benevolenoe  and  activity,  holding  in 
one  band  a  scroll  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of  prisons, 
hospitals,  &c.  and  in>  the  other  a  key  ;  while  be  is  tramp- 
ling on  chains  and  fetters*  The  epitaph  contains  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  and  concludes  in  words  which  weidso  heartily  adopts 
'^  He  trod  an  open  bnt  unfrequented  path  to  immortality^ 
in  the  ardent  and  unremitted  exercise  of  Chfistian  eharity. 
May  this  tribute  to  his  fame  excite  an  emohition  of  his  tniijr 
glorions  achievements  !*'  To  diis  may  be  added  the etoquent 
euloginm  pronounced  upon  Mr.  Howard  bjr*  Mr.  Burke,'  in 
his  **  Speech  at  Bristol,  previous  to  the  election  in  17  8a.** 
Having  occasion  to  mention  him,  he  adds,  **  I  cannot  name 
this  gentleman  without  remarking,   that  bis  labours  and 
writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  heafu  of 
mankind.     He  has  visited  all  Europe, — ndt  to  survey  the 
sumptuousaess  of  palaces^  or  the  stateliness  of  temples;, 
not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  an* 
cient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  seale  of  the  cariosity  of 
modern  art ;  net  to  collect  medals,  or  coHate  manuscripts ; 
-^ut  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dnngeons ;  to  plunge  into 
the  infection  of  hospitals;  ta survey  the  mansions  of  sor* 
row  and  pain  ;  to  take  the  gage  and  dimensions  of  misery, , 
depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  (» 
attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  com* 
pare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  ail  men'  in  all  countriea. 
His  plan  is  original,  and  it  is  as  fiall  of  geniiis  as  it  is^of 
humanity.     It  was  a  voyage  of  disooftery ;  a  circnmnav^* 
tion  of  charity.     Already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt 
more  or  less  in  every  country ;  I  hope  he  will  anticipate 
bis  final  reward^  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realised  in 
his  own.     He  will  receive,  not  by  retail^  but  in  gross,  the 
reward  of  those  who  visit  the  prisoner ;  and  he  has  so  fore* 
stalled  and  monopolized  this  branch  of  charity,  that  there 
will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  to  merit  by  sUjsh  acts  of  bene* 
volende  hereafter." ' 

HOWARD  (Sir  Robeet),  an  English  writer  of  sowie 
abilities  and  learning,  bom  Jam.  1^26,  was  a  younger  son 
of  Thomas  ^arl  of  Berkshire,  and.  educated  at  Magdalen 

>  Aikin't  Life  of  Howard,  Sro. -^  Accooot  of  his  death,  Clarke's  Travels^ 
irol.  1.  p,  604.— Gent.  Mil;,  vol.  LX.  LXUI.  LXVU  liXfiLp^flayley'^  Lift  of 
Romney,  p.  87* 
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college,  Cambridge.  During  tbe  dvil  war  be  suffered  with 
his  family,  who  adhered  to  Charles  I.  but  at  the  Restora- 
tion was  made  a « knight,  and  chosen  for  Stock  bridge  in 
Hampshire,  to  serve  in  the  parliament  which  began  in 
May  1661.  He  was  afterwards  made  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  was  reckoned  a  creature  of  Charles  II.  whom 
the  monarch  advanced  on  account  of  his  faithful  services, 
in  cajoling  the  parliament  for  money.  In  1679  he  was 
chosen  to  serve  in  parliament  for  Castle  Rising  in  Norfolk ; 
and  re-elected  for  the  same  place  in  1688.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  Revolution,  .and  became  so  pas- 
sionate an  abborrer  of  the  nonjurors,  that  he  disclaimed  all 
manner  of  conversation  and  intercourse  with  persons  of 
that  desoription.  His  obstinacy  and  pride  procured  him 
many  enemies,  and  among  them  the  duke  of  Buckingham ; 
who  intended  to  have  exposed  him  under  the  name  of 
Bilboa  in  the  '^  Rehearsal,"  but  afterwards  alt,ered  his 
resolution,  and  levelled  his  ridicule  at  a  much  greater 
name,  under  that  of  Bayes.  He  was  so  extremely  posi- 
tive, and  so  sure  of  being  in  tbe  right  upon  every  subject, 
that  Shadwell  the  poet,  though  a  man  of  tbe  same  priu-t 
ciples,  could  not  help. ridiculing  him  in  his  comedy  of  the 
**  Sullen  Lovers,"  under  the  character  of  Sir  Positivl^  At-all. 
In  the  same  play  there  is  a  lady  Vaine,  a  courtezan ;  which 
the  wits  then  understood  tOw  be  the  mistress  of  sir  Robert, 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  He  died  Sept,  3,  1698.  He. 
published,  1.  <<  Poems  and  Plays."  2.  '«  The  History  of 
the  Reigns  of  Edward  and  Richard  II.  with  reflections  and 
characters  of  their  chief  ministers  and  favourites ;  also  a 
comparison  of  these  princes  with  Edward  I.  and  III."  1690, 
8vo.  3.  ^*  A  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  occasioned  by 
a  scurrilous  pamphlet,  entitled  Animadversions  on  Mr* 
Johnson's  answer  to  Jovian,"  1692,  8vo.  4.  ^^  The  History 
of  Religion,"  1694,  8vo.  S.  ''  The  fourth  book  of  Virgil 
translated,"  1660,  Svo.  6.  "  Statius's  Achilleis  translated," 
1660,  Svo. 
Edward  Ho wabd,  esq.  likewise,  his  brother,  exposed  him* 
self  to  the  severity  of  our  satirists,  by  writing  bad  plays  ^ 
and  the  bmi.  James  Howjjid,  4>robabty  a  relative,  wrote 
two  plays  about  the  same  time,  called  <<  All  Misuken,"  and 
**  The  English  Monsieur,"  which  were  successful;  but  little 
else  is  recorded  of  him.^ 

1  Cibber^B  Lives.— Biog.  Dram.— *Kicho1s*s  Poeinf.*— EUif's  Specimeiii.-* 
Mslone'sDiyden,  voK  1. 398,  II.  94,  U7|  143, 155. 
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HOWARD  (Samuel),  Mus.D.  was  brought  up  in  the 
king's  chapel,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  music  at 
Cambridge  at  the  time  of  the  Installation  of  theduke  of  Graf- 
ton as  chancellor  of  that  university.  Dr.  Howard  had  studied 
much  under  Dr.  Pepusch  at  the  Charter-house,  and  was   < 
well  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  rules  of  counterpoint. 
His  overture  in  the  ^*  Amorous  Goddess,*'  a  happy  imita- 
tion of  Handel's  overture  in  ^'  Alcina,"  particularly  the 
musette  and  minuet,  was  very  popular  in  the  theatres  and 
public  gardens.     But  his  ballads,  which  were  long  the  de- 
light of  natural  and  inexperienced  lovers  of  music,  bad 
the  merit  of  facility ;  for  this  honest  Englishman  preferred 
the  style  of  his  o«vn  country  to  that  of  any^ other  so  much,* 
that  he  never  staggered  in  his  belief  of  its  being  the  best' 
in  the  world,  by  listening  to  foreign  artists  or  their  pro- 
doctions,  for  whom  and  for  which  be  bad  an  invincible 
aversion. 

He  b^gan  to  flourish  about  the  year  1740,  and  from  that 
time  till  Arne's  Vauxhall  songs  were  published  under  the 
title  of  *^  Lyric  Harmony,"  they  were  the  most  natural  and 
pleasing  which  our  country  could  boast.  After  the  decease 
of  Michael  Christian  Festing,  Dr.  Howard  took  the  lead 
in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  mosical  fiind  ;  but  not  with 
equal  address  and  intelligence.     He  was  a  dull,  vulgar^' 
and  unpleasant  man  ;  and  by  ovef-rating  bis  own  import- 
anc^y  and  reigning  paramount  over  his  equals,  he  rendered 
the  monthly  meetings  disagreeable,  and  cooled  the  zeal 
of  many  welUwishers  to  the  so^ty.     He  long  laboured' 
under  a  dropsy,  yet  walked  about  with  leg^  of  an  enormous 
st2e,  during  several  years.     But  it  was  not  this  disorder 
which  put  an  end  to  his  existence  at  last,  but  repeated 
paralytic  strokes.     He  died  about  the  year  1783.* 

HOWE  (Charles),  the  author  of  a  very  popular  book 
of  **  Devout  Meditations,^'  was  the  third  son  of  John 
Giiibfaam  Howe,  of  Langar  in  Nottinghamshire,  by  hitt 
wife  Annabella,  third  natural  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Emanuel  earl  of  Sunderland,  lord  Scrope  of  Bolton.  He 
was  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1661,  and  during  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  much  at  court.  About 
1>686  he  went  abroad  with  a  near  relation,  wboi  was  sent  by 
James  II.  as  ambassador  to  a  foreign  court.-  The  ambas* 
$bAoy  died ;  and  our  author,  by  powers  given  to  htm  ta 

'  Surpey*!  ^i8t.  of  Mtttic— B7  tbe  taiae,  in  ^eet'i  Cyclodiaidi** 
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tb«t  aflMt,  coiielode4  the  business  of  the  embassj.  He 
bftd  an  oiFer  o^  being  appointed  successor  to  bis  friend  in 
his  public  character ;  but  disliking  the  meaaures  that  were 
then  carried  on  at  court,  he  declined  it,  and  returned  to 
Engiaudy  where  he  soon  after  married  ^  lady  of  rank  and 
fortune^  who,  dying  in  a  few  years,  left  behind  her  an 
only  daughter,  married  afterwards  to  Peter  Bathurst,  esq. 
brother  to  the  first  earl  Bathurst.  After  his  lady's  death, 
Mr.  Howe  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  country,  where 
he  spent  many  of  his  latter  years  in  a  close  retirement, 
GonsecnUed  to  religious  meditations  and  exercises.  He 
was  a  paau  of  good  understanding,  of  an  exemplary  life, 
and  cheerful  conversation.  He  died  in  1745.  The  work 
-by  which  he  is  still  remembered/  was  entitled  ^'  Devout 
Meditations;  or  a  collection  of  thoughts  upon  religious 
and  philosophical  subjects,'*  8vo,  and  was  first  published 
anotiymously ;  but  the  second  edition,  at  the  instance  of 
Dr.  Young  and  others,  came  out  in  1752  with  the  author's 
name.  It  has  often  been  reprinted  since.  Dr.  Young  said 
of  this  book,  that  he  ^*  should  never  lay  it  far  out  of  his 
veach ;  for  a  greater  demonstration  of  a  sound  head  and 
iincere  heart  he  never  saw.^ 

HOW£  (J0HK,  esq.),^  a  relation  of  the  preceding,  waa 
the  younger  brother  of  sir  Scroop  Howe,  of  Nottingham-* 
shire.  In  the  convention-parliament,  which  met  at  West- 
minster Jan*  22,  16Bft*9,  be  served  for  Cirencester,  and 
was  conatantly  chosen  for  that  borough,  or  as  a  knight  of 
Ae  shire  for  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  the  three  last 
parliaments  of  king  William,  and  in  the  three  first  of  queen 
Anne.  In  1696  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  sir  John 
f  eowick ;  and  his  pleading  in  behalf  of  that  unfortunate 
gentleman,  shf  ws  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and 
amnion  to  unconstitutional  measures.  In  1699,  when  the 
army  was  reduced^  i^  waa  principally  in  consideration  of 
Mr.  Howe's  remonstrances,  that  the  House  of  Ccsmmona 
agreed  to  allow  half-pay  to  the  disbanded  officers ;  and 
when  the  partition-treaty  was  afterwards  under  the  coitti* 
deration  of  that  house,  be  expressed  his  sentiments  of  it  ia 
anch  terms,  that  king  William  declared,  that  if  it  we^e  not 
for  the  disparity  of  their  rank,  he  would  demand  satisfactioa 
with  the  sword.  At  the  aceession  of  queen  Anne,  he  waa 
aworn  of  her  privy^council  April  21,  1702  -,  and^  on  June 
7  following,  constituted  vice-admiral  of  the  county  of 

I  QtnU  Maff.  LXIV.— Bauer's  Life  of  flikJMUy,  p.  353. 
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Gloucester.  Before  the  end  of  that  year,  Jan.  4,  1702-3, 
be  was  constituted  paymaster-general  of  her  majesty'* 
guards  and  garrisons.  Mdcky  says  of  him,  '*  be  seemed 
to  be  pleased  with  and  joined  in  the  Rerolution,  and  was 
made  vice-chamberlain  to  queen  Mary ;  but  having  asked 
a  grant,  which  was  refused  him,  and  given  to  lord  Port- 
land, he  fell  from  the  court,  and  was  all  that  reign  the  most 
violent  and  open  antagonist  king  William  had  in  the  honse. 
A  great  enemy  to  foreigners  settling  in  England  ;  most 
clauses  in  acts  against  them  being  brought  in  by  him.  He 
is  indefatigable  in  whatever  he  undertakes ;  #itness  the  old 
East  India  company,  whose  cause  he  maintained  till  be 
fixed  it  upon  as  sure  a  foot  as  the  new,  even  when  tbey 
thought  themselves  past  recovery.  He  lives  up  to  what  bis 
visible  estate  can  afford ;  yet  purchases,  instead  of  running 
in  debt.  He  is  endued  with  good  natural  parts,  attended 
with  an  unaccountable  boldness;  daring  to  say  what  be 
pleases,  and  will  be  heard  out;  so  that  be  passeth  with 
some  for  the  shrew  of  the  house.  On  the  queen*s  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  he  was  made  a  privy-counsellor,  and 
paymaster  of  the  guards  and  garrisons.  He  is  a  tall,  thin, 
pale-faced  man,  with  a  very  wild  look ;  brave  in  his  person^ 
bold  in  expressing  himself,  a  violent  enemy,  a  sure  friend^ 
and  seems  to  be  always  in  a  hurry.  Near  fifty  years  old.** 
Such  is  the  character  given  of  this  gentleman  in  1705. 
A  new  privy  council  being  settled  May  10, 17Q8,  according 
to  act  of  parliament,  relating  to  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  he  was,  among  the  other  great  officers,  sworn 
into  it.  He  continued  paymaster  of  the  guards  and  garri- 
sons till  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  who  appointed 
Mr.  Walpole  to  succeed  him  on  Sept.  23,  1714 :  the  privy 
council  being  also  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  appointed  tQ 
meet  on  Oct.  1  following,  he  was  left  out  of  the  list  Re- 
tiring to  his  seat  at  Stoweli  in  Gloucestershire,  he  died 
there  in  1721,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
of  Stowell. 

Mr.  Howe  was  author  of  "A  panegyric  on  king  Williami*' 
and  of  several  songs  and  little  poems  ;  and  is  introduced  in 
Swift's  celebrated  ballad  '<  On  the  Game  of  Traffic.'*  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Humphrey  Basker- 
ville,  of  Pantryllos  in  Herefordshire,  esq.  widow  of  sir 
Edward  Morgan,  of  Laternam  in  Monmouthshire,  bart  by 
wboQi  be  was  father  to  the  first  lord  Cbedwortfa.J^ 
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HOWE  (John),  a  learned  non-conformist  divine  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  minister's  son,  and  nephew  to 
Mr.  Obadiab  Howe,  vicar  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.  He 
was  born  May  17,  1680,  at  Loughborough  in   Leicester- 

.shire,  of  which  town  his  father  was  minister,  being  settled 

.there  by  archbishop  Laud,  though  afterwards  ejected  by 
that  prelate  on  account  of  bis  adherence  to' the  Puritans; 
upon  which  he  went  with  his  son  to  Ireland,  where  they 
continued  till  the  Irish  Rebellion  broke  out,  when  tbey 
returned  to  England,  and  settled  in  Lancashire,  where  our 
author  was  educated  in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  and 

.  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues*  He  was  sent  pretty  early 
to  Christ  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  till  he 

.  had  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  then  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  became  bible-clerk  of  Brazen-nose  college 
in  Michaelmas  term  1648,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 

.  of  arts  Jan.  18,  1649.  He  was  made  a  demy  of  Magdalen 
college  by  the  parliament  visitors,  and  afterwards  fellow ; 
and  July  9, 1652,  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Soon 
after  this  he  became  a  preacher,  and  was  ordained  by  Mr. 
Charles  Herle  at  bis  church  of  Win  wick  in  Lancashire^ 
and  not  long  after  became  minister  of  Great  Torriugton  in 
Devonshire.  His  labours  here  were  characteristic  of  the 
times.  He  informed  Dr.  Calamy,  that  on  the  public  fasts 
it  was.  bis  common  way  to  begin  about  nine  in  the  morning 
with  a  prayer  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which  he 

.  begged  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  day  ;  and  afterwards 
read  and  expounded  a  chapter  or  psalm,  in  which  he  spent 
about  three  quarters  ^  then  prayed  for  about  an  hour, 
preached  for  another  hour,  and  prayed  for  about  half  an 
hour.    After  this  he  retired,  and  took  some  little  refresh- 

.  ment  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  (the  people 
singing  all  the  while),  and  then  came  again  into  the  pulpit, 
and  prayed  for  another  hour,  and  gave  them  another  ser-* 

.  mon  of  about  an  hour's  length,  and  so  concluded  the  ser- 
vice of  the  day,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  ^itk 
half  an  hour  or  more  in  prayer. 

In  March  1654  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Hughes,  minister  of  Plymouth.     Having  occasion  to  take 

.  a  journey  to  London,  be  went  as  a  hearer  to  the  chapel  at 
Whitehall.  Cromwell  was  present,  and,  struck  with  tus 
demeanor  and  person,  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  him  that 
he  wished  to  speak  with  him  when  the  service  ,was  over. 
In  the  course  of  the  interview  be  4^8ired  him  to  preach 
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before  him  tbe  following  Sunday :  he  requested  to  be  ex- 
cused, but  Cromwell  would  not  be  denied,  and  eren  ua- 
dertook  to  write*to  his  congregation  a  sufficient  apology 
for  his  absence  from  them  longer  than  he  intended.  This 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Howe  to  the  office  of  his 
domestic  chaplain,  and  he  accordingly  removed  with  his 
family  to  Whitehall.  Dr.  Calamy  tells  us,  that  while  he 
was  in  this  station^  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner  that-  he 
was  never  charged,  even  by  those  who  have  been  most  for- 
ward to  inveigh  against  a  number  of  his  contemporaries^ 
with  improving  his  interest  in  those  who  then  had  the  ma-> 
nagement  of  affairs  in  their  hands,  either  to  the  enriching 
•  himself,  or  the  doing  ill  offices  to.  others,  though  of  known 
differing  sentiments.  He  readily  embraced  every  occasion 
that  offered,  of  serving  the  interest  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, and  opposing  the  errors  and  designs  which  at  that  time 
threatened  both.  The  notion  of  a  particular  Jiaih  pre- 
vailed much  at  CramweU's  court ;  and  it  was  a  common 
opinion  among  them,  that  such  as  were  in  a  special  manner 
favoured  of  God,  when  they  offered  up  prayers  and  sup- 
plications to  him  for  his  mercies,  either  for  themselves  or 
others,  often  had  such  impressions  made  upon  their  minds 
and  spirits  by  a  divine  hand,  as  signified  to  them,  not  only 
in  the  general  that  their  prayers  would  be  heard  and  an- 
swered, but  that  the  particular  mercies  which  were  sought 
for  would  be  certainly  bestowed  ;  nay,  and  sometimes  also 
intimated  to  them  in  what  way  and  manner  they  would  be 
afforded,  and  pointed  out  to  them  (uture  events  beforehand^ 
which  in  reality  is  the  same  with  inspiration.  Mr.  Howe 
told  Dr.  Calamy,  that  not  a  little  pains  was  taken  to  cui* 
ttvate  and  support  thi§  notion  at  Whitehall ;  and  that  be 
once  heard  a  sermon  there  from  a  person  of  note,  tbe 
avowed  design  of  which  was  to  defend  it.  He  said,  that 
be  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  ill  tendencj^  of  such  a 
principle,  that  after  hearing  this  sermon,  he  thought  him- 
self bound  in  conscience,  when  it  came  next  to  bis  turn 
to  preach  before  Cromwell,  to  set  himself  industriously  to 
oppose  it,  and  to*  beat  down  that  spiritual  pride  and  con- 
fidence, which  such  fancied  impulses  and  impressions  were 
apt  to  produce  and  cherish.  He  observed,  while  be  was 
in  the  pulpit,  that  Cromwell  heard  him  with  great  atten- 
tion, but  woeld  sometimes  ^nit  his  brows,  and  discover 
great  uneasiness.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  a  person 
of  distinction  came  to  bimi  and  asked  him,  if  he.  kpew 
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•what  he  had  done  ?  and  signified  it  tx>  him  as  hisapfii^ 
•hentioni  that  Cromwell  would  be  so  incensed  at  that  dis* 
coarse,  that  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  ever  to  make  his 
peace  with  him,  or  secure  his  favour  for  the  future.  Mr. 
Howe  replied,  that  he  had  but  discharged  his  conscience, 
and  could  leave  the  event  with  God.  He  afterwards  ob* 
served,  that  Cromwell  was  cooler  in  hb  carriage  to  him 
than  before;  and  sometimes  he  thought  he  would  have 
spoken  to  him  of  the  matter,  but  never  did. 

Upon  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  son  Kichard 
succeeding  him  as  protector,  Mr.  Howe  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  him  of  chaplain  as  he  had  done  to  the  father ; 
and  was  in  Jiis  judgment  very  much  averse  to  Richard's 
parting  with  his  parliament,  which  he  foresaw  would  prove 
bis  ruin.  When  the  army  bad  set  Richard  asi^e,  Mr.  Howe 
returned  to  his  people  at  Great  Torrington,  among  whom 
he  continued  till  the  act  of  uniformity  took  place  August 
•24,  1662,  after  which  he  preached  for  some  time  in  private 
houses  in  Devonshire.  In  April  1671.  he  went  to  Ireland^ 
where  he  Uved  as  chaplain  to  the  lord  Massarene  in  the 
parish  of  Antrim,  and  had  leave  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  and  the  metropolitan  to  preach  in  the  public  church 
of  that  town  evefy  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  withottt  sub- 
mitting to  any  terms  of  conformity.  In  1675,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  he  was  chosen  minister  of 
his  congregation,  upon  which  he  returned  to  England  and 
settled  at  London,  where  he  was  highly  respected,  not 
only  by  his  brethren  in>he  ministry  among  the  dissenters, 
but  also  by  several  eminent  divines  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  Dr.  Wbichoot,  Dr.  Kidder,  Dr.  Fowler,  Dr.  Lucas, 
and  others.  In  August  1685  he  travelled  beyond  sea  with 
the  lord  Wharton,  ^d  the  year  following  settled  at  Utrecht, 
and  took  his  turn  in  preaching  at  the  English  church  in 
that  city.  In  1687,  upon  king  Jameses  publishing  his 
**  Declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,"  Mr.  Howe  return^ 
to  London,  where  he  died  April  2,  1 705,  and  was  interred 
in  the  parish  church  of  AUhallows  Bread-street. 

Mr.  Howe,  abating  his  attachment  to  the  family  of  the 
Uaurper,  was  a  man  of  more  .moderation  than  most  of  his 
bi^thren,  and  as  a  divine  laboured  zealously  to  promote  the 
interests  of  real  practical  religion,  and  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of 
eandour,  charity,  and  mutual  forbearance,  among  h^s  dis- 
senting brethren.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  piety 
\wd  virtue,  of  eminent  iateUectual  endovrments^  and  of 
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extensive  learning.  Gi'anger  says,  ^*  He  was  one  of  fibe 
most  learned  and  poHte  writers  among  the  dissenters.  His 
leading  in  divinity  was  very  extensive :  he  was  a  good 
Orientalist,  and  understood  several  of  the  modern  Ian* 
guages.'^ 

Among  bis  works  are>  1.  '^  A  Treatise  on  the  blessedness 
of  th^'righteous/'  1668,  8vo.  2.  *<  A  Treatise  on  delight- 
ing in  God,"  1674.  3.  <<  Of  thoughtfalness  for  the  mor- 
row ;"  and  many  sermons  and  discourses  on  several  sub- 
jects. His  whole  works  were  printed  in  1724,  2  vols,  folio, 
with  a  life  by  Dr.  Calamy.  '^ 

HOWE  (Josiah),  an  accomplished  scholar  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Grendion  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  elected  scholar  of  Tfibity-college  in  1632,  of  whicb^ 
when  B.  A.  he  became  fellow  in  1637.  By  Hearne,  in  his 
preface  to  *'  Robert  of  Gloucester,"  he  is  called  ^^  a  very 
great  cavalier  and  loyalist,  and  a  most  ingenious  man.** 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  general  scholar,  and  in  polite 
literature  was  esteemed  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  1 644  he  preached  before  Charles  I.  at  Christ- 
church  cathedral,  Oxford ;  and  the  sermon  was  printed,  and 
in  red  letters  (but  only  thirty  copies),  of  which  perhaps  the 
only  one  extant  is  in  the  Bodleian  library.  In  1646  he  was 
created  bachelor  of  divinity  by  decree  of  the  king,  among 
others  who  were  complimented  with  that  degree  for  having 
distinguished  themselves  as  preachers  before  the  court  at 
Oxford.  He  was  soon  afterwards  ejected  from  his  fellow- 
ship by  the  presbyterians,  but  not  in  the  general  expulsion 
in  1648,  according  to  Walker.  Being  one  of  the  bursars 
of  the  college,  and  foreseeing  its  fate,  and  having  resolved 
at  the  same  time  never  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Cromweirs  visitors,  he  retired,  in  the  beginning  of  1648, 
to  a  college  estate  in  Buckinghamshire,  carrying  with  him 
many  rentals,  rolls,  papers,  and  other  authentic  documents 
belonging  to  his  office.  These  he  was  soon  after  induced 
to  return  on  a  promise  of  being  allowed  to  retain  his  fel- 
lowship ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  recovered  than  he  was 
expelled,  and  not  restored  until  1660.  He  lived  forty-two 
years  after  this,  greatly  respected,  and  died  fellow  of  the 
college,  where  he  constantly  resided,  Aug.  28,  1701,  and 
was'  interred  in  ifae  college  chapel.     Hearne  says,  *^  he 

'  Life  by  Calamy^— Gen.  Dict^Bio;;  Brit.  vol.  VIl.^BirCb't  TiHotsonj— 
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lived  S9  retiredly  in  the  latter  part  of. his  life,  that  he  rarely 
came  abroad ;  so  that  I  could  never  see  him,  though  1  have 
often  much  desired  to  have  a  sight  of  him.'* 

Mr.  Howe. has  «i  copy  of  recommendatory  English  versei^ 
prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
printed  in  IG^? ;  another  to  Randolph's  poems»  1640,  and 
anothejc  to  Cartwright's  comedies  and  poems,  165 1.  These 
pieces,  says  Wartoo,  which  are  in  the  witty  epigrammatic 
style  that  then  prevailed,  have  uncommon  acuteness,  and 
highly  deserve  to  be  revived.  Denham,  Waller,  Jonson, 
Corbet,  Brome,  Shirley,  &c.  appear  to  have  been  of  his 
intimate  acquaintance.  Wood  says  that  he  wrote  some 
English  verses,  which  were  much  applauded,  spoken  be- 
fore the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  in  1683,  at  Trinity* 
college.  * 

HOWE   (Richard),  fourth  viscount  Howe,    and  earl 
Howe,  and  first  baron  Howe  of  Langar,  a  gallant  English 
admiral,  was  the  third  son  of  sir  Emanuel  Scrope,  second 
lord  viscount   Howe,  and  Mary   Sophia  Charlotte,  eldest 
daughter  to  the  baron  Kilmansegge.     He  was  born  in  1725, 
was  educated  at  Eton,  entered  the  sea-service  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  on  board   the  Severn,  hon.^  captain  Legge, 
part  of  the  squadron  destined  for  the  South  Seas  under 
Anson.     He  next  served  on  board  the  Burford,  1743,  under 
admiral  Knowles,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
acting  lieutenant;  but  his  commission  not  being  confirmed, 
he  returned  to  admiral  Knowles  in  the  West-ludies,  where 
he  was  made  lieutenant  of  a  sloop  of  war ;  and  being  em- 
ployed to  cut  an  English  merchantman,  which  had  beea 
taken  by  a  French  privateer  under  the  guns  of  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  St.  Eustatia,  and  with  the  connivance  of  the 
governor,  but  of  that  harbour,  he  executed  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  enterprise  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  future  services.    In 
1745,  lieutenant' Howe  was  with  admiral  Vernon  in  th^ 
Downs,  but  was  in  a  short  time  raised  to  the  rank  of  com- 
,  mander,  in  the  Baltimore  sloop  of  war,  which  joined  ihe 
squadron  then  cruizing  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  under  the 
command  of  admiral  Smith,     During  this  cruize  an  action 
took  place,  in  which  captain  Howe  gave  a  fine  exapaple  of 
persevering  intrepidity.    The  Baltimore,  in  company  with 
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tnother  armed  veMel,  fell  in  with  two  French  frigates  of 
tb]rt)&.gUDS9  with  troops  and  ammunition  for  the  service  of 
the  pretender,  which  she  instantly  attacked,  by  running 
betw;een  them.  In  the  action  which  followed,  capt.  Howe 
received  a  wound  in  his  bead,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be 
fatal.  He,  however,  soon  discovered  signs  of  life,  and 
when  the  necessary  operation  was  performed,  resumed  all 
bis  former  activity,  continued  the  action,  if  possible,  with 
redoubled  spirit,  and  obliged  the  French  ships^  with  their 
prodigious  superiority  in  men  and  metal,  to  sheer  off,  leav- 
ing the  Baltimore,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  shattered 
condition,  as  to  be  wholly  disqualified  to  pursue  them.  He 
was,  in  consequence  of  this  gallant  service,  immediately 
made  post-captain,  and  in  April  1746,  was  appointed,  to 
the  Triton  frigate^  and  ordered  to  Lisbon,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  captain  Holbourne's  bad  state  of  health,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Rippon,  destined  for  the  Coast  of 
Guinea.  But  he  soon  quitted  that  station  to  join  his  early 
patron  admiral  Knowjes  in  Jamaica,  who  appointed  him 
first  captain  of  his  ship  of  80  guns ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ^ war  in  1748,  he  returned  in  her  to  England.  In 
March  1750-51,  captain  Howe  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Guinea  station,  in  La  Gloire,  of  44  guns; 
when,  with  bis  usual  spirit  and  activity,  be  checked  the 
injurious  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  governor- general  on  the 
coast,  and  adjusted  the  difference  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  settlements.  At  the  close  of  1 75 1 ,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Mary  yacht,  which  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  Dol- 
phin frigate,  in  which  he  sailed  to  the  Streigbts,  where  he 
executed  many  difficult  and  important  services.  Here  he 
remained  about  three  years ;  and  soon  after,  on  his  return 
to  England,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Dunkirk  of 
60  guns,  which  was  among  the  ships  that  were  commis* 
sioned  from  an  apprehension  of  a  rupture  with  France. 
This  ship  was  one  of  the  fleet  with  which  admiral  Boscawen 
•ailed  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  French  fleet  into  the 
Gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  when  captain  Howe  took  the  AU 
cide,  a  French  ship  of  64  guns,  off  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. A  powerful  fleet  being  prepared,  in  1757^  under 
the  command  of  sir  Edward  Hawke,  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  French  coast,  captain  Howe  was  appointed  to  the 
Magnanime,  in  'which  ship  he  battered  the  fort  on  the 
island  of  Aix  till  it  surrendered.  In  1758  he  was  appointed 
commodore  of  a  small  squadron,  which  sailed  to  annoy  the 
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enemy  on  tbeir  coasts.    This  lie  effected  with  his  usoftt 
success  at  St.  Malo,  where  an  hundred  sail  of  ships  and 
several  magazines  were  destroyed ;   and  the  heavy   gal^ 
blowing  into  shore,  which  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
the  troops  to  land,  alone  prevented  the  executing  a  similar 
mischief  in  the  town  and  harbour  of  Cherbourg.     On  the 
1st  of  July, he  returned  to  St.  Helenas.     This  expedition 
was  soon  followed  by  another,  when  prince  Edward,  after- 
wards duke  of  York,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  commo- 
dore Howe,  on  board  his  ship  the  Essex.     The  fleet  sailed 
on  the  1st  of  August  1758,  and  on  the  6th  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Cherbourg ;  the  town  was  taken,  and 
the  bason  destroyed.    The  commodore,   with  his  royal 
midshipman  on  board,  next  sailed  to  St.  Malo;  and  as  his 
instructions  were  to  keep  the  coast  of  France  in  continual 
alarm,  he  very  effectually  obeyed  them.    The  unsuccess- 
ful affair  of  St.  Cas  followed.     But  never  was  courage, 
skill,  or  humanity,  more  powerfully  or  successfully  dis- 
played than  6n  this  occasion.     He  went  in  person  in'  his 
barge,  which  was  rowed  through  the  thickest  fire,  to  save 
the  retreating  soldiers ;  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  inspired  hy 
his  conduct,  followed  bis  example,  and  at  least  seven  hun- 
dred men  were  preserved,  by  his  exertions,  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  or  the  fury  of  the  waves.     In  July  in  the 
same  year  (175S),  his  elder  brother,  who  was' serving  his 
country  with  equal  ardour  and  heroism  in  America,  found 
an  early  grave.     That  brave  and  admirable  officer  was  kil- 
led in  a  skirmish  between  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French, 
and  the  troops  commanded  by  general  Abercrombie,  in  the 
expedition  against  Ticonddrago.     Commodore  Howe  then 
succeeded  to  the  titles  and  property  of  his  family.     In  the 
following  year  (1759),  loGd  Howe  was  employed  io  the  Chan- 
nel, on  board  his  old  ship  the  Magnanime ;  but  no  oppor« 
tunity  offered  to  distinguish  himself  till  the  month  of  No- 
^^mber,  when  the  French  fleet,  under  Conflans,  was  de- 
/'fitted*     When  he  was  presented  to  the  king  by  sir  Edward 
Hajvke  on  this  occasion,  his  majesty  said,  <'  Your  lifei  my 
lord^  has  been  one  continued  series  of  services  to  your 
country.'*     In  March  1760,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Chatham  division  of  marines ;  and  io  September  following, 
he  was  ordered  by  sir  Edward  Hawke  to  reduce  the  French 
fort  on  the  isle  of  Dumet,  in  order  to  save  the  expence  of 
the  transports  employed  to  carry  water  for  the  use  of  the 
fleet.    Lord  Howe  continued  to  serve,  as  occasita  required^ 
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in  the  Chatinel;  and  in  the  summer  of  1762,  he  removed 
to  the  Princess  Amelia^  of  80  guns,  having  accepted  the 
command.as  captain  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  t)f  York, 
aovr  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  serving  as  second  in  com- 
mand under  sir  Edward  Hawke,  in  the  Channel.  On  the 
23d  of  August,  176S,  bis  lordship  was  appointed  to  the 
board  of  admiralty,  where  he  remained  till  August  1765  : 
he  was  then  made  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  in  October 
1770,  was  promoted  to  be  rear*admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
commander  in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  Jo  March  1775, 
he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  white;  and  was  soon 
after  chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of  Dartmouth  in  par- 
liament. In  the  month  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
promotions  that  k>rd  Hawke,  then  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, rose  in  the  houi^  ofpeers,  and  said,  ^*  I  advised  his 
majesty  to  make  the  promotion.  I  have  tried  my  lord 
Howe  on  important  occasions  ;  he  never  asked  me  how  he 
was  to  execute  any  service,  but  always  went  and  performed 
it.**  In  1778,  France  having  become  a  partj  in  the  war, 
the  French  admiral  D*Estaing  appeared;  on  the  11th  of 
July,  in*  sight  of  the  British  fleet,  at  Sandy  Hook,  with  a 
considerable  force  of  line  of  battle  ships,  in  complete  equip- 
ment and  condition.  Most  of  the  ships  under  lord  Howe 
had  been  long  in  service,  were  not  well  manned,  and  were 
not  line  of  battle  ships  of  the  present  day.  The  French 
admiral,  however,  remained  seven  days  without  making  an 
attack,  and  by  that  time  lord  Howe  had  disposed  his  in«- 
ferior  force  in  such  a  manner  asto  set  him  at  defiance.  On 
D*Estaing's  leaving  the  Hook,  lord  Howe  heard  of  the 
critical  situation  of  Rhode  Island,  and  made  every  possible 
exertion  to  preserve  it.  He  afterwards  acted  chiefly  on  the 
defensive.  Such  a  conduct  appears  to  have  been  required, 
from  the  state  of  his  fleet,  and  the  particular  situation  of 
the  British  cause  in  America.  He,  however,  contrived  to 
baflle  all  the  designs  of  the  French  admiral ;  and  may  be 
said,  considering  the  disadvantages  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, to  have  conducted  and  tlosed  the  campaign  with 
honour.  Lord  Howe  now  resigned  the  command  to  admi- 
mI  Byron ;  andj  on  bis  rQjtorn  to  England  in  October,  im- 
mediately struck  his  flag.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  he 
had  been  advanced  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and 
shortly  after,  to  the  same  rank  in  the  red  squadron.  On 
the  change  of  administration  in  1782,  lord  Howe  was  raised 
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to  the  dignity  of  a  viscount  of  Great  Britain^  having  been 
previously  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiFal  of  the  blue.  He 
was  then  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  fitted  out  for  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar ;  and  he  fulfilled  the  imporunt  objects 
of  this  expedition.  That  fortress  was  effectually  relieved, 
the  hostile  fleet  baffled,  and  dared  in  vain  to  battle ;  and 
different  squadrons  detached  to  their  important  destina* 
tions ;  while  the  ardent  hopes  of  his  country's  foes  were 
disappointed.  Peace  was  concluded  shortly  after  lord 
Howe^s  return  from  performing  this  important  service  t  and 
in  January  1783,  he  was  nominated  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty. That  office,  in  the  succeeding  April,  he  resigned 
to  lord  Keppel ;  but  was  re-appointed  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember in  the  same  year.  On  the  24ih  of  September  1787, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white ;  and 
in  July  1788,  he  finally  quitted  his  station  at  the  admiralty. 
In  the  following  August  he  was  created  an  earl  of  Great 
Britain. 

But  the  greatest  glory  of  lord  Howe^s  life  was  reserved 
almost  to  its  close.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary waf  in  1793,  he  accepted  the  comoiand  of  the 
western  squadron.  Three  powerful  armaments  were  pre- 
pared for  the  campaign  of  1794:  one  under  lord  Hood 
commanded  the  Mediterranean,  reduced  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, and  protected  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  a  second 
under  sir  John  Jervis,  afterwards  lord  St  Vincent,  with  a 
military  force  headed  by  sir  Charles  Grey,  reduced  Marti- 
nico,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Domingo ;  but  the 
most  illustrious  monument  of  British  naval  glory  was  raised 
by  earl  Howe.  During  the  preceding  part  of  the  war, 
France,  conscious  of  her  maritime  inferiority,  had  con- 
fined her  exertions  to  cruizers  and  small  squadrons  for  ha- 
rassing our  trade ;  but  in  the  month  of  May,  the  French 
were  induced  to  depart  from  this  system,  and  being  very 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  a  convoy  daily  expected  from 
America,  with  an  immense  supply  of  corn  and  flour,  naval 
stores,  &c.  the  Brest  fleet,  amounting  to  twenty-seven  sail 
of  the  line,  ventured  to  isea  under  the  command  of  rear- 
admiral  Villaret.  Lord  Howe  expecting  the  same  convoy, 
went  to  sea  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  on  the  28th 
of  May  descried  the  enemy  to  windward.  After  vartous 
previous  manoeuvres  which  had  been  interrupted  by  a  thick 
fog,  the  admiral  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
French  to  battle  on  the  Ist  of  June.     Between  seveu  and 
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eight  in  the  mornings  oar  fleet  advanced  in  a  close  and 
compact  line;  and  the eneoiy^  finding  an  engagement  un- 
avoidable, received  our  onset  with  their  accustomed  va- 
lour. A  close  and  desperate  engagement  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  .which,  the  Montague  of  130  guns,  the  French 
adcnirars  ship,  having  adventured  to  encounter  the  Queen 
Charlotte  of  100  guns,  earl  Howe's  ship,  was,  in  less  than 
^n  hour,  compelled  to  fly  ;  the  other  ships  of  the  same 
division,  peeing  all  efforts  ineffectual,  endeavoured  to  fol- 
low the  flying  admiral :  ten,  however,  were  so  crippled 
that  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rest ;  but  many  of 
the  British  ships  being  also  greatly  damaged,  some  of  these 
disabled  French  ships  effected  their  escape.  Six  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  British  admiral,  and  were  brought 
safe  into  Portsmouth,  viz.  two  of  80  and  four  of  74  guns ; 
and  the  Le  Veogeur,  of  74,  was  stink,  making  the  whole 
Kms  to  the  enemy  amount  to  seven  ships  of  the  line.  Tlie 
victorious  ships  arrived  safe  in  harbour  with  their  prizes ; 
and,  the  crewjt,  officers,  and  admiral,  were  received  with 
every  testimony  of  national  gratitude.  On  the  26th  of  the, 
same  mouth,  their  m^ijesties,  with  three  of  the  princesses, 

'    arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  proceeded  the  next  morning  in 

.  barges  td  visit  lord  Howe's  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  at 
Spithead.  His  majesty  held  a  naval  levee  on  board,  and 
presented  the  victorious  admiral  with  a  sword,  enriched 
with  diamonds  and  a  gold  chain,  with  the  naval  medal  sus- 
pended from  it.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  universal  ac- 

.  clamations  of  the  nation,  followed  the  acknowledgments  of 
the  sovereign.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  he 
was  appointed  general  of  marines,  on  the  death  of  admiral 
Forbes ;  and  finally  resigned  the  command  of  the  western 
squadron  in  April  1797.  On  the  2d  of  June  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  the  garter.  The 
last  public  act  of  a  life  employed  against  the  foreign  ene- 
mies of  his  country y  was  exerted  to  compose  its  internal 
dissentions.  It  was  the  lot  of  earl  Howe  to  contribute  to 
the  restoration  of  the  fleet,  which  he  had  conducted  to 
glory  on  the  sea,  to  loyalty  in  the  harbour.  His  experi- 
ence suggested  the  measures  to  be  pursued  by  government 
on  the  alarming  mutinies,  which  in  1797  distressed  and 

"  terrified  the  nation ;  while  his  personal  exertions  power- 
fully promoted  the  dispersion  of  that  spirit,  which  had,  for 
a  time,  changed  the  very  nature  of  British  seamen,  and 
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greatly  helped  to  recall  them  to  their  former  career  of  duty 
and  obedience.  This  gallant  officer,  who  gained  the  Arst 
of  the  four  great  naval  victories  which  have  raUed  the  re* 
putation  of  the  British  navy  beyond  all  precedent  and  all 
comparison,  died  at  his  house  in  Grafton^street,  London, 
of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  August  5,  1799.  In  1758  hia 
lordship  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Chiverton  Hartop,  esq. 
of  Welby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  His  issue  by  this 
lady,  is  lady  Sophia  Charlotte,  nuirried  to  the  Jiion.  Pen 
Ashton  Curzon,  eldest  son  of  lord  Curzon,  who  died  in 
1797;  lady  Mary  Indiana,  and  lady  Louisa  Catharine, 
married  to  earj  of  Altamont,  of  Ireland.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  Irish  viscounty  by  his  brother,  general  sir  William 
Howe,  who  died  (1814)  while  this  sheet  was  passing  through 
the  press ;  and  in  the  English  barony  by  lady  Curzon.^ 

^OWELL  (James))  a  voluminous  English  writer,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Howell,  minister  of  Abemant  in .  Caer* 
marthenshire,  was  bom  about  1594,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ^*  his  ascendant  was  that  hot  constellation  of  cancer 
about  the  midst  of  the  dog-days.''  He  was  sent  to  the  free- 
school  at  Hereford  •,  and  entered  of  Jesus-coUege,  Oxford, 
in  1610.  His  elder  brother  Thomas  .Howell  was  already  a 
fellow  of  that  society,  afterwards  king's  chaplain,  and  was 
nominated  in  1644  to  the  aee  of  Bristol.  James  Howell, 
having  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1613,  left  college,  and 
removed  to  London ;  for  being,  says  Wood,  '*  a  pure 
cadet,  a  true  cosmopolite,  not  born  to  land,  lease,  house, 
or  office,  he  had  his  fortune  to  make;  and  being  withal  not 
AO  much  inclined  to  a  sedentary  as  an  active  life,  this  situ- 
ation pleased  hin^  best,  as  most  likely  to  answer  his  views.'* 
The  first  employment  he  obtained  was  th^t  of  steward  to  a 
glass-house  in  Broad-street,  which  was  procured  for  him 
"by  sir  Robert  Mansel,  who  was  principally,  concerned  in  it. 
The  proprietors  of  this  work,  intent  upon  improving  the 
manufactory,  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  an  agent  abroad, 
who  should  procure  the  best  materials  and  workmen  ;  and 
they  made  choice  of  Qowell  for  this  purpose,  who,  setting 
off  in  1619,  visited  several  of  the  principal  places  in  Hol- 
land, Flanders,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  I;i  Dec.  1621, 
he  returned  to  London;  having  exe6nted  the  purpose  of 
bis  mission  very  well,  and  particularly  having  acquired  ^ 

«  Collios's  Peerage  by  Sir  R  Brydges.— CHarnoek'e  Biog.  Nafalis.— Naval 
Chronicle,  &c.  &e. 
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masterty  knowledge  in  the  roodera  languagesi  which  af- 
forded htm  a  siugular  cause  for  gralitude.  ^*  Thank  God/' 
he  saySi  *^  I  have  this  fruit  of  my  Coreign  travelsi  that  I 
can  pray  unto  him  every  day  of  the  week  in  a  separate 
language,  and  upon  Sunday  in  seven.*' 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  quitted  hii  stewardship  of  the 
glass-house  i  and  having  experienced  the  pleasures  of  tra* 
veiling,  was  anxious  to  obtain  more  employments  of  the 
,  same  kind.     In  1622  he  was  sent  into  Spain,  to  recover  a 
rich  English  ship,  seized  by  the  viceroy  of  Sardinia  for  his 
master's  use,  on  pretence  of  its  having  prohibited  goods 
on  board.     In  1623,  during  his  absence  abroad,  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  Jesus  college  in  Oxford,  upon  the  new 
foundation  of  sir  Eubule  Thelwal :  for  he  had  taken  unre- 
mitting care  to  cultivate  bis  interest  in  that  society.  He  tells 
sir  Eubule,  in  his  letter  of  thanks  to  him,  that  he  "  will 
reserve  his  fellowship,  and  lay  it  by  as  a  good  warm  gar- 
ment against  rough  weather,  if  any  fall  on  him :"  in  which  » 
he  was  follbwed  by  Prior,  who  alleged  the  same  reason 
for  keeping  his  fellowship  at  St.  John's-coUege  in  Cam- 
bridge.    Howell  returned  to  England  in  1624;  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  secretary  to  lord  Scrope,  afterwards 
earl  of  Sunderland,  who  was  made  lord-president  of  the 
North.    This  office  carried  him  to  York ;  and  while  he 
resided  there,  the  corporation  of  Richmond,  without  any 
application  from  himself,  and  against  several  competitors, 
cbose  him  one  of  their  representatives,  in  the  parliament 
which  began  in  1627.     In  1632,  he  went  as  secretary  to 
Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  ambassador  extraordinary  from 
Charles  I.  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  queen  dowager,  who  was  grandmother  to  that 
king:  and  there  gave  proofs  of  his  oratorical  talents,  in 
several  Latin  speeches  before  the  king  of  Denmark,  and 
other  princes  of  Germany.     Aftei:  hia  return  to  England^ 
his  affairs  do  not  appear  so  prosperous;  for,  except  an 
'  inconsiderable  mission,  on  which  he  was  dispatched .  to 
Orleans  in  France  by  secretary  Windebankin  1635,  he  was 
for  some  years  destitute  of  iauy  employment    At  last,  in 
1639,  he  went  to  Ireland,  aiid  was  well  received  by  lord 
Strafford,  the  lord-lieutenant,  who  had  before  made  him 
very  warm  professions  of  kindness,  and  employed  him  as 
an  assistant^derk  upon  some  business  to  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  to  London ;  but  his  rising  hopes  were  ruined  by 
the  unhappy  fate  which  soon  oyertook  that  nobleman.    In 
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1640  be  wa»  dispatched  upon  some  business  to  France; 
and  the  same  year  was  made  clerk  of  the  council,  which 
post  was  the  most  fixed  in  point  of  residence,  and  the  most 
permanent  in  its  nature,  that  he  had  ever  enjoyed.  But 
his  royal  master,  having  departed  from  his  palace  at  White- 
hall, was  not  able  to  secure  his  continuance  long  in  it :  for, 
in  1643,  having  visited  London  upon  some  business  of  his 
own,  all  his  papers  were  seized  by  a  committee  of  the 
parliament,  his  person  secured,  and,  in  a  few  days  after, 
he  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Fleet  This  at 
least  he  himself  assigns  as  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment : 
but  Wood  insinuates,  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  for 
debts  contracted  through  his  own  extravagance ;  and  in- 
deed some  of  his  own  letters  give  room  enough  to  suspect 
It.     But  whatever  was  the  cause,  he  bore  it  cheerfully. 

He  had  now  no  resource  except  his  pen :  and  applied 
himself  therefore  wholly  to  write  and  translate  books. 
^'  Here,'^  he  says,  ^^  I  purchased  a  small  spot  of  ground 
upon  Parnassus,  which  I  have  in  fee  of  the  muses,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  manure  it  as  well  its  I  could,  though 
I  confess  it^  hath  yielded  me  little  fruit  hitherto."  This 
spot,  however,  brought  him  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
during  his  long  stay  in  prison,  where  he  was  confined  till 
some  time  after  the  king's  death ;  and  as  he  got  nothing 
by  his  discharge  but  his  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  continue 
the  same  employment  afterwards.  His  numerous  produc- 
tions, written  rather  out  of  necessity  than  choice,  shew, 
however,  readiness  of  wit,  and  exuberant  fancy.  Tliough 
always  a  firm  royalist,  be  does  not  seem  to  have  approved 
the  measures  pursued  by  Buckingham,  Laud,  and  Straf- 
ford ;  and  was  far  from  approving  the  imposition  of  ship- 
money,  and  the  policy  of  creating  and  multiplying  mono- 
polies. Yet  the  unbridled  insolence  and  outrages  of  the 
republican  governors  so  much  disgusted  him,  that  he  was 
not  displeased  when  Oliver  assumed  the  sovereign  power 
under  the  title  of  protector ;  and  in  this  light  he  addressed 
him  on  that  occasion  in  a  speech,  which  shall  be  mentioned 
presently.  His  behaviour  under  Cromwell's  tyranny  was 
prudential,  and  was  so  considered;  for  Charles  IT.  at  his 
restoration,  thought  him  worthy  of  his  notice  and  favour : 
and  his  former  post  under  the  council  being  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  a  new  place  was  created,  by  the  grant  of  which 
he  b^ame  the  first  historiographer  royal  in  England.  He 
died  Nov.  1666,  and  was  interred  in  the  Temple-churchy 
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London,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  the  foUowing  inscription,  which  was  taken  down  when 
the  c^nrch  was  repaired  in  1683,  and  has  not  since  been 
replaced :  **  Jacobus  Howell,  Cambro*Britannus,  Regius 
Historiographus  in  Anglia  primus,  qui  post  varies  pere- 
grinationes  tandem  nature  cursum  peregit,  satur  anno- 
rum  &  fames ;  domi  forisque  hue  usque  erraticus,  hie  fixus 
1666," 

His  works  were  numerous.     1.  **  Dodona*s  Grove,  or. 
The  Vocal  Forest,  1640."  2.  "The  Vo^e  :"  a  poem,  pre- 
sented to  the  king  on  New-year's  day,  1641.     3.  '<  In*^ 
structions  for  Forraine  Travel! ;  shewing  by  what  course, 
and  in  what  compass  of  time,  one  may  take  an  exact  sur- 
vey of  the  kingdomes  and  states  of  Christendome,  and  ar- 
rive to  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  languages  to  good 
purpose,  1642.^'    Dedicated  to  prince  Charles.    Reprinted 
in  1650,  with  additions.  These  works  were  published  before 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.     4.  "  Casual  Discourses  and 
Interlocutions  between  Patricius  and  Peregrin,  touching 
the  distractions  of  the  times."    Written  soon  after  the  bat* 
tie  of  Edgehtll,  and  the  first  book  published  in  vindication 
of  the  king.     5.  "  Mercurius  Hibernicus  :  or,  a  discourse 
of  the  Irish  Massacre,  1644."     6.  <*  Parables  reflecting  on 
the  Times,  1644."     7.  ^'  England's  Tears  for  the  present 
Wars,  &c.  1644."     8.  **  Preheminence  and  Pedigree  of 
Parliaments,  1644."     9.  **  Vindication  of  some  passages 
reflecting  upon  him  in  Mr.  Prynne's  book  called  The  Po- 
pish Royal  Favourite,  1644."    10.  <<  Epistolse  Ho-Elianas : 
or.  Familiar  Letters,  domestic  and  foreign,  divided  into 
sundry  sections,  partly  historical,  partly  political,  partly 
philosophical,"  1645.     Another  collection  was  published 
in  1647  ;  and  botli  these,  with  the  addition  of  a  third,  came 
out  in  1650.     A  few  additional  letters  appeared  in  some 
subsequent  editions:  of  which  the  eleventh  was  printed  in 
1754,  8vo.     It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these 
letters  have  run  through  so  many  editions  ;  since  they  not 
only  contain  much  of  the  history  of  his  own  times,  but  are 
also  interspersed  with  many  pleasant  stories  properly  intrO- 
'  duced  and  applied.    It  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  has  given 
way  frequently  to  very  low  witticisms,  the  most  unpardon- 
able instancy  of  which  is,  his  remark  upon  Charles  the  First's 
death,  where  he  says,  **  1  will  attend  with  patience  how 
England  will  thrive,  now  that  she  is  let  blood  in  the  Ba- 
jiiUcal  vein,  and  cured  as  they  say  of  the  king's  evil  :'*  and 
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it  is  no  great  excase,  that  be  was  led  into  this  manner  by 
the  humour  of  the  times.  Wood  reUteSi  it  does  not  ap-* 
pear  on  what  authoiicy,  that  **  many  of  these  letters  were 
never  written  before  the  author  of  them  was  in  the  Fleets 
as  he  pretends  they  were^  but  only  feigned  and  purposely 
published  to  gain  money  to  relieve  his  necessities :"  be  this 
as  it  will,  .  he  allows  that  they  '*  gk?e  a  tolerable  history  of 
those  tiroes,*'  which,  if  true,  is  sufficient  to  recommend 
them*.  There  are  also  some  of  his  letters  among  the 
Strafford  papers. 

These  letters  are  almost  the  only  work  of  Howell  that  is 
now  regarded  :  the  rest  are  very  obscure.  11.  '^  A  Noc- 
turnal  Progress  :  or,  a  Perambufation  of  most  Countries  in 
Christendom,  performed  in  one  night  by  strength  of  ima** 
gination/'  1645.  12.  <' Lustra  Ludovici :  or  the  Life  of 
Lewis  XIII.  King  of  France,  &c.'^  13.  **  An  Account  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  England  in  1647,  &c.*'  1647.  14. 
«  Letter  to  Lord  Pembroke  concerning  the  Tim^,  and  the 
sad  condition  both  of  Prince  and  People,"  1647.  15. 
'<  Bella  Scot-Auglica:  A  Brief  of  all  the  Battles  betwixt 
England  and  Scotland,  from  all  times  to  this  present,*' 

1648.  *  16.  ''  Corollary  declaring  the  Causes,  whereby  the 
Scot  is  come  of  late  years  to  be  so  heightened  in  his  Spi- 
rits.^' 17.  ^'  The  Instruments  of  a  King  :  or,  a  short  Dis- 
course of  the  Sword,  Crown,  and  Sceptre,  &c.  1648."  '18. 
"  Winter-Dream,"  1649.  19.  **  A  Tnince,  or  News  from 
Hell,  brought  first  to  town  by  Mercurius  Acheronticus," 

1649.  20.  <<  Inquisition  after  Blood,  &c."  1649.  21. 
<<  Vision,  or  Dialogue  between  Soul  and  Body,"  1651. 
22.  "  Survey  of  the  Signory  of  Venice,  &c."  1651.  23. 
''  Some  sober  Inspections  made  into  the  carriage  and  con- 
sults of  the  late  Long  Parliament,  whereby  occasion  is 
taken  to  speak  of  Parliaments  in  former  times,  and  of 
Magna  Charta :  with  some  Reflections  upon  Groverhment 

•  in  general,"  1653.  Dedicated  to  Oliver  lord  protector, 
whom  he  compares  to  Charles  Martel,  and  compliments  in 
language  much  beyond  the  truth  and  the  sentiments  of 
his  own  heart.     The  fourth  edition  of  this  book  came  out 

*  <'  I  believe  Uie  second  publbbed  friend  of  Jonion,  and  tbe  firtt  who  bore 

eorretpondenoe  of  thi^kiiid  (after  As-  the  office  of  the  royal  historiographer, 

Cham),  and  in  our  tfmi  kng^uage,  at  which  discover  a  Tariety  of  literature, 

least  of  any  importancfiatier  .(bishop)  and  abound  with  much  entertaining 

Hall,  will  be  found  iir'the  ^  Kpistols  and  useful    information.''     WartonV 

Hoeliant||^*'.4>r  tha   lettisV^  of  James  History  of  Poetry,  vol.  fV.  p.  54. 
HoweU^  m great  timvtUer,  aniniimate 

■■■#  '  - .  * 
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In   I66O9  with  several  addUions.     24.  '<  History  of  the 
Wars  of  Jerasalem  epitomised."    25.  '<  Ah,  Ha;  Tumu- 
lu9»  Thalamus :  two  Counter-Poems :  the  first  an  Elegj 
on  Edward  late  earl  of  Dorset:  the  second  an  Epithala- 
miam  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorchester/'  1653.    26.  <^  The 
German  Diet:  or  Balance  of  Europe,  &c."  1653,  foUo^ 
with  the  author's  portrait,  at  whole  length.    27.  "  Parthe* 
nopeia:  or,  the  History  of  Ni4ples,  &c.''  1654.    2S.  *<  Loo* 
dinopolis,''  1657  :  a  short  discourse,  says  Wood,  mostly 
taken  from  Stowe's  <'  Survey  of  London,*'  but  a  work 
which  in  our  time  bears  a  high  price,  and  is  worth  con« 
suiting,  as  containing  particulars  of  the  manners  of  Lon^ 
don  in  his  days.    29.  ^^  Discourse  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
the  Election  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,"  1658*     SO. 
^<  Lexicon  Tetraglotton :  an  English-French*Italian-Spa- 
nish  Dictionary,  &c.''  1660.    3l«  <<  A  Cordial  for  the  Ca* 
valiers,"  1661.     Answered  immediately  by  sir  Roger  UEs«- 
trange^  in  a  book  entitled  *'  A  Caveat  for  the  Cavaliers :" 
replied  to  by  Mr.' Howell,  in  the  next  article,  32.  ^  Some 
sober  Inspections  made  into  those  ingredients  that  went 
to  the  composition  of  a  late  Cordial  for  the  Cavaliers,**^ 
1661.     33«  '<  A  French  Grammar,  &c."     34.  <<  The  Par- 
ley of  Beasts,  &c."  1660.    35.  *^  The  second  Part  of  casual 
Discourses  and  Interlocutions  between  Patricius  and  Pe- 
regrin, &c."  1661.    36.  <<  Twelve  Treatises  of  the  late 
Revolutions,"  1661.    37.  <<  ISiew  English  Grammar  for 
Fori^igners  tp  learn  English  :  with  a  Grammar  for  the  Spa- 
nish and  Castilian  Tongue,  with  special  Remarks  on  the 
Portuguese  Dialect,  for  the  service  of  her  Majesty,''  1662. 
38.  '*  Discourse  concerning  the  Precedency  of  Kings," 
1663^     39.  ^<  Poems :"  collected  and  publuhed  by  ser* 
jeant-major  P.  F.  that  is,  Payne  Fisher,   who  had  been 
poet-laureat  to  Cromwell.    The  editor  tells  us,  that  his 
author  Howell  ^*  may  be  called  the  prodigy  of  the  age  for 
the  variety  of  his  volumes :  for  there  hath  passed  the  press 
above  forty  of  his  works  on  various  subjects,  useful  hot 
only  to  the  present  times,  but  to  all  posterity.    And  it  is 
to  te  observed,"  says  he,  ^  that  in  all  his  writings  there  is 
something  still  new,  either  in  the  matter,  method,  or  fitncy, 
and  in  an  untrodden  tract."    It  is  quite  inq>ossible,  how- 
ever, to  say  any  thing  in  favour  of  his  poetry.     He  pub* 
lished  next,  40.  <<  A  Treatise  concerning  Ambassadors,'* 
1664.    41.^^  Concerning  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk,  that  it 
was  done  upon  good  Grounds,"  1664. 
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Besides  these  original  works,  he  translated  several  from 
foreign  languages;  as,  1.  **  St.  PauPs  late  Progress  upon 
Earth  about  a  Divorce  betwixt  Christ  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  by  reason  of  her  dissoluteness  and  excesses,  &c.** 
1644.  The  author  of  this  book  published  it  about  1642, 
and  was  forced  to  fly  from  Rome  on  that  account.  He 
withdreyv  in  the  company,  and  under  the  conduct  of  one« 
who  pretended  friendship  for  him  ;  but  who  betrayed  him 
.at  Avignon,  where  he  was  first  hanged  and  then  burnt 
2.  "  A  Venetian  Looking-glass :  or,  a  Letter  written  very 
lately  from  London  to  Cardinal"  Barberini  at  Rome,  by  a 
Venetian  Clarissimo,  touching  the  present  Distempers  in 
England/*  1648.  3.  <<  An  exact  History  of  the  late  Re- 
volutions in  Naples,  &c.''  1650.  4.  '*  A  Letter  of  Advice 
from  the  prime  Statesmen  of  Florence,  how  England  may 
come  to  herself  again,**  1659.  All  these  \irere  translated 
fi>om  the  Italian.  He  translated  also  from  the  French, 
<*  The  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  &c.**  1654 ;  and  from 
the  Spanish,  ^*  The  Process  and  Pleadings  in  the  Court  of 
Spain,  upon  the  death  of  Anthony  Ascbam,  resident  for 
the  parliament  of  England,  &c.'*  1651. 

Lastly,  be  published,  in  1649,  ^'  The  late  King^s  Decla- 
ration in  Latin,  French,  and  English  :*'  and  in  1651,  "  Cot- 
ton! Posthuma,  or  divers  choice  Pieces  of  that  renowned 
antiquary  sir  Robert  Cotton,  knight  and  baronet,**  in  8vo. 
The  print  of  him  prefixed  to  some  of  his  works  was  taken 
from  a  painting  which  is  now  at  Landeilo  house,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, the  seat  of  Richard  Lewis,  esq.^ 

HOWEL  (Laurence),  ^a  learned,  but  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate divine,  was  born  soon  after  the  restoration,  and  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  in  1684,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1688,  after 
which  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  left  the  university^  as  he 
not  only  scrupled  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  but 
adhered  to  the  nonjuring  party  with  a  degree  of  firmness, 
zeal,  and  rashness,  which  no  considerations  of  personal  loss 
or  suffering  could  repress.  In  1712  he  was  ordained  and 
instituted  into  priest*s  orders  by  Dr.  Hickes,  the  celebAted 
nonjuror,  who  was  titled  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Thetford. 
Before  this,  in  1708,  he  published  "  Synopsis  Canonum 
S.  S.  Apostolorum,  et  conciliorum  cecumenicorum  et  pro- 

1  Biog.  Brit— Lloyd'i  Memoin,  folio,  p.  589.— Alb.  Ox.  fol.  IL— Cevnra 
Ijtcrarift,  Tol.  III. 
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viDcialium^  ab  ecclesia Gmca receptororo/'  1710,  in  folio; 
^'  Synopsis  caDonam  ecclesise  Latins/*  folio  ;  aod  in  17 15, 
the  third  and  last  volume  was  announced  ^'  as  once  more 
finislied"  by  Mr.  Howel,  the  aianuscript  having  been  burnt 
at  the  fire  which  consumed  Mr.  Bowyer's  printing-bouae. 
Soon  after  this  he  printed  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  The  case 
of  Schism  in  the  Church  of  England  truly  stated/'  which 
was  intended  to  be  dispersed  or  sold  privately,  there  being  < 
DO  name  of  any  author  or  printer.     Both^  however,  were 
soon  discovered,  and  Redmayne,  the  printer,  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  500/.  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years,  and 
to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  life.     The  priu« 
ciples  laid  down  in  Bowel's  pamphlet  are  these:  1.  ^  That 
the  subjects  of  England  could  not  transfer  their  allegiance 
from  king  James  II.  ;  and  thence  it  is  concluded,  that  all 
who  resisted  king  James,  or  have  since  complied  with  such 
as  did,  are  excommunicated  by  the  second  canon  :  2.  That 
the  catholic  bishops  cannot  be  deprived  by  a  lay*power 
only  I  and  thence  it  is  inferred,  that-  all  who  have  joined 
with  them  that  were  put  into  the  places  of  the  deprived 
bishops,  are  schismatics."     As  such  assertions  seemed  to 
aim  at  the  vitals  of  government,  both  civil  and  ecclesias* 
tical,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  visit  Mr.  Howel's  crime 
with  a  more  severe  punishment  than  had  been  inflicted  on 
tbe  printer.  Accordingly  he  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey 
Feb.  18,  1717,  for  a  misdemeanour,  in  publishing  *' a  se- 
ditious libel,  wherein  are  contained  expressions  denying 
bis  mayesty's  title  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  asserting 
the  pretender's  right  to  the  same ;  &c.  &c."  and  being 
found  guilty,  he  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  500/.  to  be 
imprisoned  for  three  years,  ,to  find  four  securities  of  500/. 
each,  himself  bound  in  iOOO/.  for  his  good  behaviour  during 
life,  and  to  be  tmce  whipped.     On  hearing  this  last  part  of 
the  sentence,  be  asked,  if  they  would  whip  a  clergyman  ? 
and  was  answered  by  the  court,  that  they  paid  no  deference 
to  his  cloth,  because  he  was  a  disgrace  to  it,  and  had  no 
right  to  wear  it;  that  they  did  not  look  upon  him  as  a 
clergyman ;  in  that  he  had  produced  no  ^roof  of  his  ordt« 
nation,  but  from  Dr.  Hickes,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  bishop  of  Thetford,  which  was  illegal,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  which  knows  no 
such  bbhop.     And  as  he  behaved  in  other  respects  haugh* 
tily,.  on  receiving  his  sentence,  he  was  ordered  to  be  de-' 
graded,  and  stripped  of  the  gown  be  bad  no  right  to  wear, 
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which  was  accordingly  done  in  cooit  by  the  executioner. 
A  few  days  after,  however,  upon  hia  humble  petition  to 
his  majesty,  the  corporal  punishment  was  remitted.  He 
died  in  Newgate,  July  19,  1720.  The  history  of  this  man 
nuty  now  excite  unipixed  compassion.  He  was  a  man  of 
irreproachable  character,  and  of  great  learning  and  ac- 
quaintance with  ecclesiastical  history.  One  of  the  ablest 
attacks  on  popery  was  of  his  writing,  entitled  ^  The  View 
of  the  Pontificate,  from  its  supposed  beginning,  to  the  end 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  A.  D.  1563,  in  which  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Scripture  and  sacred  antiquity,  forgeries  in 
the  councils,  and  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome  on 
the  church  and  state,  to  support  their  infallibility,  supre- 
macy, and  other  modern  doctrines,  are  set  in  a  true  light*' 
The  first  edition  of  this  appeared  in  171 2,  and  a  second 
was  published  while  the  author  was  in  prison,  along  with 
a  second  edition  of  his  well-known  '^  History  of  the  Bible,'' 
3  vols.  8vo,  with  above  1 50  cuts  by  Sturt ;  and  a  second 
edition  of  his  ^^  Orthodox  Communicant.*'  From  the  list 
of  nonjurors  at  the  end  of  Kettlewell's  Life,  we  learn  that 
he  was  at  one  time  master  of  the  school  at  Epping,  and  at 
another  time  curate  of  Estwich  in  Suffolk. 

There  is  another  work,  often  reprinted,  and  once  a  very 
popular  book,  which  has  been  attributed  to  this  Mr.  Howel, 
bu^  in  1712  the  publisher  ascribed  it  to  Dr.  William  Howell. 
It  is  an  abridged  history  of  England,  under  the  title  ^^  Me«- 
duUa  Historic  Anglicans,"  with  many  wood-cuts,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  was  really  the  production  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Howell,  an  Oxford  graduate,  ,but  originally  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  Cambridge,  afterwards  chancellor  of  Lin« 
coin,  and  admitted  a  civilian  in  1678,  He  acquired  higher 
reputation  by  writing  a  History  of  the  World,  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  a 
work  praised  by  Gibbon.  It  was  published  in  3  or  4  vols, 
in  1680,  folio.  He  also  published  '<  Elementa  Historiie 
Civilis,"  Ox.  1660,  of  which  an  enlarged  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  English  in  1704  by  another  hand.  Dr.  Howell 
died  in  1683.' 

HOWSON  (JoHN)j  successively  bishop  of  Oxford  and 
Durham,  was  born  in  St.  Bride's  parish,  London,  in  1556, 

'  Nichoto's  Bowytr.— Ath.  Ox.  vol  IL — Coote't  Catalogue  of  Civi]i«iii«*-- 
Cole'f  MS  AtheDB  in  Brit.  Mus.— Disaey's  Life  of  Sykes,  p.  34.— Whiston'c 
MS  notes  ontlm  ftrtt  edition  of  this  Dictionary.— Historical  Re|^ister  for  1717 
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Md  edacated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  whence  he  became  stu- 
dent of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  in  1577.  After  taking  bis 
degrees  in  arts,  and  entering  into  holy  orders,  be  was  vicar 
of  Bampton  in  Oxfordshire,  rector  of  Brightwell  in  Berk- 
shire, a  fellow  of  Chelsea  college,  and  canon  of  Hereford^ 
When  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  he  exerted  himself  against 
those  puritans  who  opposed  the  discipline  and  ceremonies, 
but  was  afterwards  a  more  distinguished  writer  and  preacher 
against  popery.  He  appears  to  have  entered  the  lists 
against  BellaraUne  and  his  friends  with  determined  reso-^ 
lution,  declaring  **  that  heM  loosen  the  pope  from  his 
chair,  though  he  were  fastened  thereto  with  a  ten  penny 
aail/'  King  James  commanded  his  polemical  discourses^ 
which  are  the  most  considerable  of  his  works,  to  be  printed^ 
in  1622,  4to.     They  are  all  in  the  form  of  sermons. 

He  was,  first,  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Sept.  28, 1628^  trans** 
lated  to  Durham,  which  he  held  only  two  years,  dying  Feb. 
6,  1631,  aged  seveirty-five,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  London,  leaving  behind  him,  as  Wood  says^  *^  the 
character  of  a  Very  learned  man,  and  one  plentifully  en- 
dowed with  all  those  virtues  which  were  most  proper  for  a 
bishop/' ' 

HOZIER  (Peter  D^),  a  man  famous  in  his  time,  and 
even  celebrated  by  Boileau,  for  his  skill  in  genealogies^ 
\was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Marseilles,  in  1592,  and  bred 
to  military  service ;  but  very  early  applied  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  that  study  for  which  he  became  so  eminent. 
By  his  probity  as  well  as  talents,  he  obtained  the  confidence 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their 
fevour  in  several  lucrative  and  honourable  posts.  After 
rising  through  several  appointments,  such  as  judge  of  arms 
in  1641,  and  certifier  of  titles  in  1643,  he  was  admitted  in 
1654  to  the  council  of  state.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1660. 
Hoeier  was  author  of  a  History  of  Britany,  in  folio,  and  of 
many  genealogical  tables.*— His  son,  Charles,  was  ,  born 
Feb;  24,  i  640,  at  Paris.  His  father  had  given  him  some  in«^ 
structions  in  genealogy,  which  he  made  use  of  to  draw  up, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Caumartin,  <^  the  Peerage  of 
Champagne,''  Chalons,  1673,  folio,  in  form  of  an  Atlas. 
Hd  received  the  cross  of  St.  Maurice  from  the  duke  of 
Savoy  in  1631,  and  had  also  the  office  of  judge  of  the  arms 

1  Aih.  Ox.  vol.  I.  but  piincipally  Wood's   Aoaals,  tol.  II.— Hatcbinton's 
Durliftm.— Fuller**  Wortbl«f, 
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of  the  French  nobility,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  pensionr 
of  4000  livres.  H^  died  in  1732.  This  gentleman's 
nephew  succeeded  him  in  his  office,  and  died  in  1767. 
He  compiled  the  ''  L'AiVnorial,  ou  Registres  de  la  No- 
blesse Hie  France,"  10  vols,  folio.  Such  works,  of  late 
years,  have  been  of  very  little  use  in  France.^  . 

HUARTE  (John),  a  native  of  French  Navarre,  though 
he  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  Spaniard,  lived  in  the  se- 
venteenth century.    He  gained  gfeat  fame  by  a  work  which 
he  published  in  Spanish,  upon  a  very  curious  and  interest* 
ing  subject.    The  title  of  it  runs  thus :  *^  Examen  de  in- 
genios  para  las  Sciencias,  &c«  or,  an  examination  of  such 
geniuses  as  are  fit  for  acquiring  the  sciences,  and  were 
born  such :    wherein,  by  marvellous  and  useful  secrets,, 
drawn  from  true  philosophy  both  natural  and  divine,  are 
shewn  the  gifts  and  different  abilities  found  in  men,  and 
for  what  kind  of  study  the  genius  of  every  roan  is  adapted, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  whoever  shall  read  this  book  atten- 
tively, will  discover  the  properties  of  his  own  genius,  and 
be  able  to  m^ke  .choice  of  that  science  in  which  he  will 
make  the  greatest  improvement.^'     This  book  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  gone  through  seve* 
ral  impressions.     It  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1582;  at  least  the  dedicanion  of  that 
translation  bears  this  date.     It  was  translated  into  French 
by  Gabriel  Chappuis  in  1580 ;  but  there  is  a  better  French 
version  than  this,  by  Savinien  d'Alquie,  printed  at  Amster* 
dam  in  1672.     He  has  taken  in  the  additions  inserted  by 
Huarte  in  the  last  edition  of  his  book,  which  are  consider* 
able  both  in  quality  and  quantity.     It  has  been  translated 
also  into  ^atin,  and  lastly,  into  English,  by  Carew  and 
Bellamy.     This  very  admired  author  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  acuteness  and  subtlety,  and  undoubtedly  had  a 
great  share  of  these  qualities :  Bayle,  however,  thinks,  that 
^^  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  any  person  to  rely  either  on 
his  maxims  or  authorities ;  for,'^  says  he,  *^  be  is  not  to  be 
trusted  on  either  of  these  heads,  and  hia  hypotheses  are 
frequentlychimerical,  especially  when  he  pretends  to  teach 
the  formalities  to  be  observed  by  those  who  would  beget 
children  of  a  virtuous  turn  of  mind.    There  are,  in  thia 
part  9f  his  book,  a  great  many  particulars  repugnant  to 
modesty  (a  discovery  which  we  are  surprized  Bayle  should 
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buva  made) :  and  he  d^serv^  censare  for  publUhlog,  as  a 
genuine  and  authentic  piece,  a  pretended  letter  of  Len*, 
tulus  the  proconsul  from  Jerusalem  to  the  fioinan  senate^ 
wherein  a  portrait  is  given  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  description  of 
his  shape  and  stature,  the  colour  of  his  hair,  the  qualities 
of  his  beard,  &c.'*  The  work,  however,  hss  now  altogether 
lost  its  popularity,  and  deservedly.^ 

HUBALD,  HucBALD,  or  Hc/qbajuo,  a  monk  of  St. 
Amand,  in  Flanders,  who  preceded  Guido  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  was  contemporary  with  Remi,  and  author 
of  a  treatise  on  music,  which  is  still  subsisting  in  the  king, 
of  France's  library,  under  the  title  of  '^  Enchiridion  Mu«» 
sicae,'*  No.  7202,  transcribed  in  the  eleventh  century.  In 
this  work  there  is  a  kind  of  gammut,  or.  expedient  for  de* 
lineating  the  several  sounds  of  the  scale,  in  a  way  wholly 
different  from  his  predecessors ;  but  the  method  of  Guido 
not  only  superseded  this,  but  by  degrees  effaced  the 
knowledge  and  remembrance  of  every  other  that  had  been 
adopted  in  the  different  countries  and  convents  of  Europe. 
However,  the  awkward  attempts  at  singing  in  consonance,, 
which  appear  in  this  tract,  are  curious,  and  clearly  prove 
that  Guido  neither  invented,  nor,  rude  as  it  was  before  his 
time,  much  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  this  art. 

Hubald  was  not  only  a  musician,  but  a  poet;  and  .an 
idea  nuiy  be  formed  of  his  patience  and  perseverance^  if 
not  of  his  genius,  from  a  circuaustance  related  by  Sigebert, 
the  author  of  his  life,  by  which  it  appears  that  be  van* 
quished  a  much  greater  difficulty  in  poetry  than  the  lippo*^ 
grammists  of  antiquity  ever  attempted:  for  they  only  ex-* 
communicated  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet  from  a  whol^ 
poem ;  but  this  determined  monk  composed  thr^e  hundred 
verses  in  praise  of  baldness,  which  be  addressed  to  the  em** 
pecor  Charles  the  Bald,  and  in  which  he  obliged  the  letter 
C  to  take  the  lead  in  every  word,  as  the  initial  of  his  pa** 
tron^s  name  and  infirmity,  as  thus :     ^ 

'^  Qsrmina  Qarisone  Calvis  Caatate  Camosna." 

Hubald  died  in  the  year  930,  at  the  age  of  ninety.* 

HUBER  (John  James),  a  celebrated  anatomist,  was 
bom  at  Basle,  in  1707.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Haller  at 
Berne,  in  1730,  after  which  he'studied  at  Strasburgb,  aid 
in  1733  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  his  native  place.  He 
visited  Paris  ia  1735,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appoint^ . 
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ithjTftician  to  the  court  of  Baden  Dourlach.  At  the  reqd^§C 
of  Haller,  he  examined  the  Graubund  mocmtains,  in  Swit* 
zerland,  and  transmitted  to  him  his  collection  of  plants 
found  in  that  district,  previous  to  the  publication  of  Hal- 
ler^s  work  on  the  botany  of  Switzerland.  Haller  then  in- 
/vited  him  to  Gottingen  in  1738,  to  be  dissector,  where/ 
having  acquired  considerable  reputation,  he  was  made  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  anatomy  in  that  city  in  1739;  pro- 
fessor in  the*  Caroline  college  at  Cassel,  with  the  rank  of 
conrt-physrcian,  in  1742;  and  counsellor  of  state  and 
body-physician  to  the  prince  in  1748.  He  died  in  1778. 
His  principal  works  are  entitled,  '*  Commentatio  de  Me* 
dulla  Spinali,  speciatim  de  Nervis  ab  ea  provenientibus,'* 
cum  icon.  Gk>ett.  1741,  4to.  <*  Commentatio  de  Vaginte 
Uteri  structura  rugosa,  necnon  de  Hymene,''  1742,  4to. 
He  published  a  letter  in  the  Philos.  Transactions,  vol. 
XLVI,  **  De  cadavere  aperto  in  quo  non  exbtit  vesica 
fellea,  et  de  Sterno  gibboso.^^ ' 

HUBER  (Mary),  a  voluminous  female  author,  was  bom 
at  Geneva  in  1710,  and  died  at  Lyons  in  1753.  Her 
principal  works  are,  1.  *^  Le  monde  fou,  pr£fer£  au  monde 
sage,"  1731—1744,  in  8vo.  2.  «*  Le  Systfime  des  Theo- 
logiens  anciens  et  modernes,  sur  Tetat  des  Ames  s6par6e9 
des  corps,"  1731 — 1739,  12mo.  3.  "  Suite  du  meme 
ouvrage,  servant  de  r^ponse  a  M.  Ruchat,"  1731 — 1739, 
12mo.  4.  **  Reduction  do  Spectateur  Anglois."  This 
was  an   abridgotent  of  the  Spectator,   and  appeared  in 

1753,  in  six  parts, .duodecimo;  but  did  not  succeed.  5. 
*^  Lettres  sur  la  Religion  essentielle  ii  Thomme,"   1739-^ 

1754.  Mary  Huber  was  a  protestant,  and  this  latter  work, 
in  particular,  was  attacked  by  the  divines  of  the  Romish 
commuhion.  She  had  wit  and  knowledge,  but  was  some* 
times  obscure,  from  wanting  the  talent  to  develope  htr 
own  ideas.* 

HUBER  (Ulric),  a  native  of  Dockum,.  in  the  Dutch 
territories,  famous  as  a  lawyer,  an  historian,  and  a  pbilo- 
loger,  was  bom  in  1635,  and  became  professor  at  Franeker;^ 
and  afterwstrds  at  Lewarde.  He  published,  1.  in  1662, 
seveii  dissertations^  *'  De  genuina  state  Assyriorum,  et 
regno  Medorum.**  Also,  2.  A  treatise  "  De  Jure  civi- 
talis."  3.  "  Jurisprudentia  Frisiaca."  4.  "  Specimen 
Philosophic  civilis.^*     5.  <^  Institutiones  Historise  civilis  ;^ 
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and  several  other  works.  From  16^8,  he  w%s  engaged  in 
violent  controversy  with  PerizOnius,  on  some  points  of 
jurisprudence,  and  on  his  work  last-mentioned,  the  *^  In- 
Btitutiones.  historic  civilts.'*  He  died  in  1694.  The  dis- 
pute with  Perizonius  was  carried  on  with  sufficient  scur- 
rility on  both  sides.' 

HUBER  (Zacharias),  son  of  the  former,  was  born  at 
Franeker  in  1669  ;  and  afterwards  advanced  ta  the  same 
professorships.  He  published  in  1690,  1.  '^  A  disserta- 
tion **  De  vero  sensu  atque  interpretatione,  legis  IX.  D. 
de  lege  Pompeia,  de  Parricidis,*'  Franeker,  4to.  2.  Also, 
*^  Dissertationum  libri  tres,  quibus  explicantur,  &c.  selecta 
juris  publici,  sacri,  privatique  capita,**  Franeker,  1702. 
Hedi^d  in  1732.' 

HUBERT  (Matthew),  a  celebrated  French  preacher, 
was  born  in  16*40,  and  was  contemporary  with  Bourdaloue^ 
whom,  indeed,  he  could  not  rival,  but  was  skilful  enough 
to  please;  being  esteemed  by  him  one  of  the  first  preachers 
of  the  time.  He  was  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  his  gentle  piety  and 
profound  humility,  than  for  his  eloquence.  He  excelled 
consequently  rather  in  the  touching  style  of  the  sacred, 
than  the  vivid  manner  of  the  temporal  orator.  He  was 
used  to  say,  that  his  brother  Massillon  was  fit  to  preach  te 
the  masters,  and  himself  to  the  servants.  He  died  in 
1717,  after  displaying  his  powers  in  the  provinces,  in  the 
eapital,  and  at  court.  Eight  years  after  his  death,  in  1725, 
liis  sermons  were  published  at  Paris,  in  6  vols.  12mo,  and 
were  much  approved  by  all  persons  of  piety  and  taste. 
'*  His  manner  of  reasoning,**  says  his  editor,  father  Mon-* 
teuil,  ^^  had  not  that  dryness  which  frequently  destroys  the 
effect  of  a  discourse  ;  nor  did  he  employ  that  studied  elo^ 
cution  which  frequently  enervates  the  style  by  an  excess 
pf  polish.*'  The  best  composition  in  these  volumes  is  the 
funeral  oration  on  Mary  of  Austria.  As  a  trait  of  his  hu^* 
mility,  it  is  related,  that  on  being  told  by  a  person  in  a 
large  company,  that  they  had  been  fellow- students ;  ha 
replied,  **  1  cannot  easily  forget  it,  since  you  not  only 
lent  roe  books,  but  gave  me  clothes.*" 

HUBNER  (John),  a  nativ/e  of  Lusatia,  ojr,  according 
to  some  authorities,  of  Torgau,  in  SaxQny,  highly  celer 
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brated  for  bis  tkill  it  faifttory,  geography,  and  genealogy, 
was  born  in  1668.  His  works  were  chiefly  written  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer,  and  so  popular  in  Germany^ 
that  bis  introduction  to  geography  went  through  a  vast 
number  of  editions  in  that  country,  and  has  been  trans* 
lated  into  English,  French,  and  other  languages.  His 
works,  therefore,  are  calculated  rather  for  the  instruction 
jof  the  ignorant,  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  learned ;  but 
are  well  executed  in  their  way.  Hubner  was  professor  of 
geography  at  Leipsic,  -  and  rector  of  the  school  at  Ham- 
burgh, in  which  city  he  died  in  1731.  His  questions  oa 
modern  and  ancient  geography  were  published  at  Leipsic 
in  1693,  in  Svo,  under 4he  title  of  *^  Kurtze  Fragen  aus 
der  newen  und  atten  Geographic."  He  published,  2.  in 
1697,  and  several  subsequent  years,  in  10  rolumes,  similar 
questions  on  political  history,  entitled  *^  Kurtze  Fragen 
Aus  der  Pojitiscben  Historic,  bis  zum  Ausgang  des  Sie- 
benzenden  sseculi.^' .  3.  His  next  work  was  Genealogical 
Tables,  with  genealogical  questions  subjoined,  1708,  &c* 
4.  *^  Supplements  to  the  preceding  works.  5.  Lexicons, 
I'esembling  our  Gazetteers,  for  the  aid  of  common  life, 
entitled  *'  Staats,  Zeitungs,  und  Conversations-Lexico.'* 
6.  A  Genealogical  Lexicon.  7.  '*  Bibliotheca  Historical 
Hamburgensis,"  Leipsic,  1715,  And,  8.  "  Museum  Geo- 
graphicum.*'  The  two  last  were  more  esteemed  by  the 
learned  than  any  of  his  other  works.^ 

HUDSON  (Captain  Henky),  was  an  eminent  English 
tiavigator,  who  flourished  in  high  fame  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Where  he  was  born  and  edu* 
cated,  we  have  no  certain  account ;  nor  have  we  of  any 
private  circumstances  of  his  life.  The  custom  of  disco^ 
venng  foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of  trade  not  dying 
with  queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  reign  it  had  been  zealoti^ty 
pursued,  Hudson,  among  others,  attempted  to  find  out  a 
passage  by  the  north  to  Japan  and  China.  His  first  voyage 
was  in  1607,  at  the  charge  of  some  London  merchants; 
and  his  fit*st  attempt  was  for  the  north-east  passage  to  the 
Indies.  He  departed  therefore  on  the  1st  of  May;  and 
after  vacuous  adventures  through  icy  seas,  and  regions  in- 
tensely cold,  returned  to  England,  and  arrived  in  the 
Thames  Sept.  15.  The  year  following  he  undertook  a  se- 
cond voyage  for  discovering  the  same  passage,  and  ac<* 
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coirdingly  set  sail  with  fifteen  persons  only,  April  22  ;  but 
not  succeeding,  returned  homewards,  and  ^arrived  at 
Gravesend  on  Aug.  26. 

Not  disheartened  by  his  former  unsuccessful  voyages^ 
be  undertook  again,  in  1609,  a  third  voyage  to  the  same 
parts,  for  further  discoveries ;  and  was  fitted  out  by  the 
'Dutch  East  India  company.  He  sailed  from  Amsterdam 
with  twenty  men  English  and  Dutch,  March  25;  and  on  April 
25,  doubled  the  North  Cape  of  Finmark,  in  Norway.  He 
kept  along  the  coasts  of  Lapland  towards  Nova  Zembia,  but 
found  the  sea  so  full  of  ice  that  he  could  not  proceed. 
Then  turning  about,  he  went  towards  America,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  coast  of  New  France  on  July  18.  He  sailed 
from  place  to  place,  without  any  hopes  of  succeeding  in 
their  grand  scheme ;  and  the  ship's  crew  disagreeing,  and 
being  in  danger  of  mutinying,,  he  pursued  his  way  home- 
wards, and  arrived  Nov.  7,  at  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire  ( 
of  which  he  gave  advice  to  his  directors  in  Holland,  send* 
ing  them  also  a  journal  of  his  voyage.  In  1610,  he  was 
again  fitted  out  by  some  gentlemen,  with  a  commission  to 
try,  if  through  any  of  those  American  inlets  which  cap<* 
tain  Davis  saw,  but  durst  not  enter,  on  the  western  side 
of  Davis's  Streights,  any  passage  might  be  found  to  the 
South  §^a.  They  sailed  from  St.  Catharine's  April  17, 
and  on  June  4,  came  within  sight  of  Greenland.'  On  the 
9ih  they  were  off  Forbisher's  Streights,  and  on  the  1 5tli 
came  in  sight  of  Cape  Desolation.  Thence  they  proceeded 
fiorth-westward,  among  great  quantities  of  ice,  until  they 
came  to  the  mputh  of  the  streights  that  bear  Hudson's 
name.  They  advanced  in  those  streights  westerly,  as  the 
land  and  ice  would  permit,  till  they  got  into  the  bay, 
which  has  ever  since  been  called  by  the  bold  discoverer's 
name,  **  Hudson's  Bay."  He  gave  names  to  places  as  be 
went  along;  and  called  the  country  itself  ^'  Nova  Britan- 
nia," or  New  Britain.  He  sailed  above  100  leagues  south 
into  this  bay,  being  confident  that  he  had  found  the  de- 
sired passage;  but  perceiving  at  last  that  it  was  only  a  bay, 
he  resolved  to  winter  in  the  most  southern  poifit  of  it,  with 
an  intention  of  pursuing  his  discoveries  the  following 
spring.  Upon  this  he  was  so  intent,  that  he  did  not  coo* 
sider  how  unprovided  he  was  with  nece&saries,  to  support 
himself  during  a  severe  winter  in  that  desolate  place.  On 
Nov.  3,  however,  they  drew  their  ship  into  a  small  creek, 
where  they  would  all  infallibly  have  perished,  if  they  had 
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not  been  tihexpectedly  and  providentially  supplied  witk 
\uicommon  flights  of  wild  fowl,  which  served  tbeni  for  pro** 
vision.  In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  began  to  waste,  Hud« 
sou,  in  order  to  complete  his  discovery,  made  several  ef- 
ibrts  of  various  kinds;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  endea* 
Yours,  be  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  bis  enterprise,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home  ;  and  therefore  distri- 
buted to  his  men,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  all  the  bread  be 
})ad  left,  which  was  only  a  pound  to  each :  though  it  is 
aaid  other  provisions  were  afterwards  found  in  the  ship. 
In  his  despair  and  uneasiness,  he  had  let  fall  some  threat- 
ening words,  of  setting  some  of  his  men  on  shore ;  upon 
Hvhich,  a  few  of  the  sturdiest,  who  had  before  been  very 
mutinous,  entered  his  cabin  in  the  night,  tied  his  arms 
behind  him,  and  exposed  him  in  his  own  shallop  at  the 
Invest  end  of  the  streights,  with  his  son,  John  Hudsoo,  and 
fieven  of  the  most  sick  and  infirm  of  bis  men.  There  they 
turned  them  adrift,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  all  perished, 
being  never  heard  of  more.  The  crew  proceeded  with  the 
ship  for  England ;  but  going  on  shore  near  the  streight^s 
mouth,  four  of  them  were  killed  by  savages.  The  rest, 
after  enduring  the  greatest  hardships,  and  ready  to  die  for 
Vant,  arrived  at  Plymouth  Sept.  16  i  I.' 

HUDSON  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  English  critic,  was 
born  at  Widehope,  near  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland, 
*I662)  and,  after  having  been  educated  in  grammar  and 
classical  learning  by  Jerome  Hechstetter,  who  lived  in  lliat 
neighbourhood,  was  entered  in  1676  of  Queen^s-college^ 
Oxford.  Soon  after  he  bad  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1684,  he  removed  to  University -college,  of  which  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  fellow  in  March  1686,  and  became  a 
most  considerable  and  esteemed  tutor.  In  April  17Qi,  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library;  and  in  June  fol- 
lowing, accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D.  With 
this  librarian's  place,  which  be  held  till  his  death,  he  kept 
liis  fellowship  till  June  1711,  when,  according  to  tbe  star 
tiites  of  the  college,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  resign 
it;  but  he  had  just  before  disqualified  himself  for  holding 
it  any  longer,  by  marrying  Marg&ret,  daughter  of  sir  Ro- 
bert Harrison,  knight,  an  alderman  of  Oxford,  and  a 
mercer.  In  1712,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  St  Mary-* 
)iall,   by  the  chancellor  of  the  university^    through  t^ 
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interest  of  Dr.  Raclcliffe ;  and  it  is  said,  t^at  to  Hudsoo^t 
interest  with  this  physician,  the  university  of  Oxford  is 
obliged  for  the  very  ample  benefactions  she  afttrwa.ds  re- 
ceived from  him.  Hudson's  studious  and  sedentary  way  of 
life,  and  extreme  abstemiousness^  brought  him  at  length 
into  a  bad  habit  of  body,  which  turning  to  a  drppsy,  kept 
bim  about  a  year  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  Ue  died 
Nov.  27,  i»719,  leaving  a  widow,  and  one  daughter. 

His  publications  were,  1.  *^  Introductio  ad  Chrono* 
graphiam ;  sive  ars  chronologica  in  Epitomen  redacta,^* 
1691,  8vo.  Extracted  from  Beveridge^s  treatise  on  that 
subject,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils.  2.  ^'  Velleius  Patefcu« 
lus,  cum  variis  lectionibus^  &  notis,  &  indice,'^  1693, 
Svo.  A  second  edition,  with  the  notes  enlarged,  in  1711. 
3.  <^  Thucydides,'*  1696,  folio.  A  neat  and  beautiful 
edition,  but  somewhat  eclipsed  in  its  credit  by  that  of 
Duker  and  Wasse.  4.  **  Geographise  Veteris  Scriptores 
Grxci  Minores:  cum  Dissertationibus  &  Anuotationibus 
Henhci  Dodwelli,*'  8vo.  The  first  published  in  1698,  the 
second  in  1 703,  and  the  third  and  fourth  in  17 1 2.  5.  **  Dio- 
nysii  Halicarnassensis  opera  omnia,''  1704,  2  vols,  folio. 
A  beautiful  and  valuable  edition,  enriched  with  the  various 
readings  of  an  ancient  copy  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  of 
several  manuscripts  in  France.  The  learned  editor  has 
subjoined  to  his  own  notes  several  of  Sylburgius,  Portus, 
Stephens,  Casaubon,  and  Valesius.  6.  '^  Dionysius  Lon- 
ginus,''  1710,  4to,  and  171S,  8vo.  A  very  beautiful  edi- 
^on,  and  the  notes,  like  all  the  rest  of  Hudson's,  very 
short.  7.  ^^  Mueris  Atticista,  de  vocibus  Atticis  &  HeU 
Jenicis.  Gregorius  Martinus  de  Graecarum  literarum  pro- 
nunciatione,"  1712,  8vo.  8.  ^^  FabulsB  ^sopicae/' Greek 
and  Latin,  1718,  8vo.  9.  **  Flavii  Josephi  Opera,*'  he 
had  just  finuihed,  but  did  not  live  to  publi.sb.  He  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  third  index,  when,  finding  himself 
unable  to  go  quite  through,  be  recommended  the  work  to 
his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Antony  Hall,  who  published  it  in 
1720,  in  2  vols,  folio.  It  is  a  correct  and  beautiful  edition, 
and  deserving  of  the  ample  commendation  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Fabricius,  Harwood^  Harles,  and  Oberthur.  The 
pare  of  Mr.  Hall  extended  not  only  to  the  works  of  bis 
deceased  friend,  but  to  his  family,  for  be  married  bis  wi* 
dow,  whom  he  also  left  a  widow. 

Dr.  Hudson  intended,  if  {»e  bad  lived,  to  publish  a  ca« 
|f^lo|rue  of  tbe  Bodleian  liUt'-ir^  -^hkh  be  kiA^  caused  to 
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be  fairly  transcribed  in  6  vols,   folio.     He  was  an  able 
assistant  to  several  editors  in  Oxford,  particularly  to  Dr. 
Gregory  in  his  **  Euclid,"  and  to  the  industrious  Mr.  Hearne 
in  his  "  Livy,"  &c.     He  corresponded  with  many  learned 
men  in   foreign   countries ;    with  Muratori,  Salvini,  and 
Bianchini,  in  Italy ;  with  Boivin,  Kuster,  and  Lequien,  lu 
France;  with  Olearius,  Menckenius,  Christopher Wolfius, 
and^  whom  be  chiefly  esteemed,  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in 
Germany ;  Eric  Benzel,  in  Sweden  ;  Frederic  Rostgard, 
in  Denmark;  with  Pezron,  Reland,  LeClerc,  in  Holland^ 
&c.     He  used  to  complain  of  the  vast  expence  of  foreign 
letters  ;  for  he  was  far  from  being  rich,  never  having  been 
possessed  of  any  ecclesiastical  preferment;  of  which  he 
used  also  to  make  frequent  and  not  unjust  complaints.    He 
met,  sometimes,  however,  with  generous  patronage.  Whea 
employed  on  his  edition  of  Josephus,  the  earl  of  Caernar- 
von (afterwards  duke  of  Chandos)  hearing  of  his  merit  and 
the  expensive  nature  of  his  undertaking,  sent  him  a  pre- 
sent of  two  hundred  guineas,  which  Dr.   Hudson  hand- 
somely acknowledges  in  the  dedication  to  the'  earl's  son, 
lord  Wilton,  of  his  edition  of  Esop*s  Fables.     On  his  de- 
cease, several  sets  of  his  Josephus  were  disposed  of  by  his 
widow,   at  twelve  shillings  per  set,    a  work  which  now 
ranks  in  the  very  first  class  of  Variorum  editions  in  folio. 
Dr.  Hudson  had  been  long  conversant  with  Josephus,  had 
revised  sir  Roger  L'Estrange's  translation,  and  added  some 
critical  notes.     He  also  digested  and  finished  Dr.  Willis's 
two  discourses  prefixed  to  that  work.     Hearne  was  a  kind 
of  pupil  to  Dr.  Hudson,  and  directed  by  him  in  his  critical 
studies.^ 

HUDSON  (Thomas),  a  portrait-painter  of  some  ce- 
lebrity, born  in  1701,  was  the  scholar  and  son-in-law  of 
Bichardson,  and  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  chief  bu- 
siness of  portrait-painting  in  the  capital,  after  the  favourite 
Sirtists,  his  master  and  Jervas,  were  gone  off  the  stage. 
Though  Vanloo  first,  and  Liotard  afterwards,  for  a  few 
J^ears  diverted  the  torrent  of  fashion  from  the  established 
professor,  still  the  country  gentlemen  were  faithful  to  their 
compatriot,  and  were  content  with  his  honest  similitudes, 
and  with  the  fair  tied  wigs,  blue  velvet  coats,  and  white 
satin  waistcoats,  which  he  bestowed  liberally  on  his  ens- 
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tomersy  and  which  with  complacence  tbej  htheld  tnolti- 
plied  in  Faber^s  niezzotintos.  The  better  taste  introduced 
by  sir  Joshua  iieynolds,  who  bad  been  fur  some  time  his 
pupil,  put  an  end  to  Hudson^s  reign,  who  had  the  good 
sense  to  resign  the  throne  soon  after  finishing  his  capital 
work,  the  family-piece  of  Charles  duke  of  Marlborough^ 
about  1156.  He  retired  to  a  amall  villa  he  had  built  at 
Twickenham,  on  a  most  beautiful  point  of  the  river,  and 
where  he  furnished  the  best  rooms  with  a  well-chosen* coU 
lection  of  cabinet-pictures  and  drawings  by  great  masters  ; 
having  purchased  many  of  the  latter  from  his  father-in- 
law^s  capital  collection.  Towards  "the  end  of  bis  life  he 
married  to  bis  second  wife,  Mrs.  Fiennes,  a  gentlewoman 
with  a  good  fortune,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  villa.  He 
died  Jan.  26,  .1779.* 

HUDSON  (WiLUAM),  one  of  the  earliest  Linniean  bo- 
tanists in  England,  was  born  in  Westmoreland;  about  the 
year  1730.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary 
in  Panton-street,  Hajrmarket,  to  whose  business  he  sue* 
ceeded,  and  with  whose  widow  and  daughters  he  continued 
to  reside.  His  acquaintance  with  the  amiable  and  learned 
Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet  greatly  advanced  his  taste  and 
information  in  natural  history.  This  gentleman  directed 
his  attention  to  the  writings  of  LinnsBUs,  and  gave  his  mind 
that  correct  and  scientific  tnrn,  which  caused  him  to  take 
the  lead  as  a  classical  English  botanist,  and  induced  him  to 
become  the  author  of  the  ^' Flora  Anglica,'*  published  •  in 
1762,  in  one  volume  octavo.  The  plan  of  this  book  was^ 
taking  Ray's  *^  Synopsis"  as  a  ground-work,  to  dispose  his 
plants  in  order,  according  to  the  Linnsean  system  and  no* 
menclature,  with  such  additions  of  new  species,  or  of  new 
places  of  growth,  as  the'  author  or  his  friends  were  able  to 
furnish.  The  particular  places  of  growth  of  the  rarer  spe« 
cies  were  given  in  Ray^s  manner,  in  English,  though  the 
rest  of  the  book  was  Latin.  The  elegant  preface  was  writ-* 
ten  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  and  probably  the  concise,  but  not 
less  elegant,  dedication  to  the  late  duke  of  Northumber-t 
land,  **  artiwHy  turn  utUium,   tufn  elegantiotnim^  jvdici  ei 

This  publication  gave  Mr.  Hudson  a  considerable  rank 
as  a  botanist,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  on  the  con^ 
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tinent,  and  derived  no  small  advantage  from  a  comparison 
iviUi  Dr.  HilTs  attempt  of  the  same  kind.  He  bad  indeed 
previously,  in  the  course  of  his  medical  practice,  formed 
some  valuable  connexions,  which  were  cemented  by  bota- 
nical tatfte;  and  his  correspondence  with  Linnssus,  Halier, 
and  others,  as  well  as  amongst  his  countrymen,  was  fre* 
q^ient,  and  very  useful  t6  him  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
which  were  extended,  not  only  to  botany  in  all  its  crypto- 
gamic  minuti^j  but  with  great  ardour  also,  to  insects, 
ehelts,  and  other  branches  of  British  zoology.  He .  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  Nov.  5tb,  and  ad- 
mitted Nov.  12th,  1761.  He  took  the  lead  very  much  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Apothecaries^  company,  and  was  their 
botanical  demonstrator  in  the  Chelsea*garden  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Hudson,  having  never  married,  continued  to  reside 
in  Panton-street  with  the  last  surviving  daughter  of  his 
friend  and  roaster,  an  amiable  and  valuable  woman,  mar-* 
ried  to  Mr.  Hole.  His  "  Flora'!  being  grown  very  scarce, 
he  published,  in  1778,  a  new  edition,  in  two  volumes,  with 
many  additions,  and  various  alterations,  which,  on  the 
vhole,  was  worthy  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  science. 

Mr.  Hudson^s  tranquillity  received  a  dreadful  shock  in 
the  winter  of  1783,  when  his  house,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  literary  treasures,  were  destroyed  by  a  sudden  tire, 
caused,  as  it  was  believed,  by  the  villany  of  a  confidential 
servant,  who  knew  of  a  considerable  sum  in  money  which 
his  master  had  received  a  day  or  two  before ;  and  the  in- 
surance having  been  neglected,  although  for  a  short  time 
only,  the  loss  was  considerable,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  to  a  man  whose  resources  were  not  extensive.  He 
bore  the  whole  like  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian,  giving 
up  his  practice,  and  retiring,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hole,  to 
a  more  economical  residence  in  Jermyn-street,  where  be 
died  May  23d>  171^3,  and  was  buried  in  St.  James's 
irburcb. 

The  accident  of  the  fire  entin^ly  defeated  a  project  Mr. 
Hudson  had  for  many  years  kept  in  view,  of  publishing  a 
'^  Fauna  Britannica,"  on  the  plan  of  his  <^  Flora,"  for 
which  be  had  long  been  collecting  materials.  His  taste  for 
liis  favourite  pursuit  remained  to  the  last,  unimpaired  and 
unembittered  by  these  disappointmei^ts.  He  became  a 
fellow  of  ch^  Linnveau  Society  ^arly  in  1791^  liberally  coq«» 
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trilbuttng  to  its  infant  funds,  and  attending  the  meetings  as 
often  as  his  now  declining  health  would  allow. ' 

HUERTA  (Vincent  Garica  de  la),  a  Spanish  poet 
and  critic^  and  a  member  of  the  Spanish  academy,  was  born 
at  Zaira  in  Estremadura,  about  the  year  1730.  Among 
his  countrymen  he  acquired  considerable  fame  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  bis  poetical  and  critical  talents,  and  was  at  least 
successful  in  one  of  his  dramas,  **  La  Raquel,^'  a  tragedy, 
which,  to  many  strqnger  recommendations,  adds  that  of 
being  exempt  from  the  anachronisms  and  irregularities  so 
often  objected  to  the  productions  of  the  Spanish  stage* 
He  published  "  A  Military  library  ;•*  and  **  Poems**  in 
2  vols,  printed  nt  Madrid  ia  1778 :  but  his  principal  work 
is  his  '^  Teatro  Hespanol,"  Madrid,  1785,  17  vols.  4to,  a 
collection  of  what  he  reckoned  the  best  Spanish  plays,  with 
prefaces,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  Spanish  literature  from  the  strictures  of  Voltaire,  Lin* 
guet,  Signorelli,  and  others  of  its  adversaries ;  but  on  the 
whole,  in  the  opinion  of  lord  Holland,  who  appears  well 
Acquainted  with  this  work,  so  far  from  retrieving  the  lost 
honours  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  he  has  only  exposed  it  to 
the  insults  and  ridicule  of  its  antagonists.  La  Uuerta  di^d 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century. ' 

HUET  (Peter  Daniel),  bishop  of  Avranches  in  France,  . 
a  very  eminent  scholar,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Caen 
in  Normandy,  Feb.  8,  1630.  •  His'  parents  dying  when  he 
was  sc£^rcely  out  of  bis  infancy,  Huet  fell  into  the  hands 
of  guardians,  who  neglected  him:  his  own  invincible  love 
of  letters,  however,  made  him  amends  for  all  disadvantages ; 
and  he  finished  his  studies  in  the  belles  lettres  before  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age.  In  the  prosecution  of  bis  pfailoso* 
phical  studies,  he  met  with  an  excellent  professor,  father  .. 
Mambrun,  a  Jesuit ;  who,  after  Plato's  example,  directed 
him  to  begin  by  learning  a  little  geometry,  and  Huet  con-* 
tracted  such  a  relish  for  it,  that  he  went  through  every 
braoch  of  mathematics,  and  maintained  public  theses  at 
Caen,  a  thing  never  before  done  in  that  city.  Having 
passed  through  his  classes,  it  was  his  business  to  study  the 
law,  and  to  take  his  degrees  in  it;  but  two  books  then 
published,  seduced  him  from  this  pursuit.  These  were> 
^The  Principles,  of  Des  Cartes,"  and  <' Bocbart's  Sacred 
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Geogn^hy/*  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Des  Cartes,  andl 
adhered  to  bis  philosophy  for  many  years ;  but  afterwards, 
aiw  reason  to  abandon  it  as  a  visionary  fabrick,  and  wrote 
against  it.  Bochart's  geography  made  a.  more  lasting  im- 
pression upon  him,  as  well  on  account  of  the  immense 
erudition  with  which  it  abounds,  as  by  bis  acquaintance 
with  its  author,  who  was  minister  of  the  Protestant  church 
at  Caen.  This  book,  being  full  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
learning,  inspired  Huet  with  an  ardent  desire  of  being 
versed  in  those  languages,  and,  to  assist  his  progress  in 
these  studies,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Bochart,  and 
put  himself  under  his  directions. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  one  day,  he  was  delivered 
by  the  custom  of  Normandy  from  the  tuition  of  his  guar- 
dians :  and  soon  after  took  a  journey  to  Paris,  not  so  much 
from  curiosity  to  see  the  place,  as  for  the  sake  of  purchas- 
ing books,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  learned 
men  of  tlie  times.  He  soon  became  known  to  Sirmond, 
PetaviuSy  Vavassor,  Cossart,  Rapin,  Naud^,  and,  in  shorty 
to  almost  all  the  scholars  in  France.  With  Petavius 
in  particular  he  passed  much  of  his  time :  he  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  splendour  of  bis  diction,  and  the 
variety  of  bis  erudition  ;  but  he  confesses,  that  in  weigh- 
ing the  arguments  which  he  offered  in  support  of  his  dog- 
mas^ be  perceived  in  them  a  degree  of  weakness  and  am* 
biguity,  which  obliged  him  to  suspend  his  assent,  and  in- 
clined him  towards  scepticism.  Naturally  excelling  rather 
ID  genius  than  judgment,  and  the  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing having  been  rather  repressed  than  improved  by 
an  immense  variety  of  reading,  Huet  found  bis  mind  too 
feeble  to  master  the  difficulties  of  metaphysical  and  theolo- 
gical studies,  and  concluded  that  his  want  of  success  in 
die  search  after  truth  was  owing,  not  to  any  peculiar  infe- 
licity in  his  own  case,  but  to  the  general  imbecility  of  the 
human  mind. 

With  this  bias  towards  scepticism  Huet  entered  upon  bis 
travels,  and  Christina  of  Sweden  having  invited  Bochart  to 
her  court,  Huet  accompanied  him,  in  April  1652.  He 
saw  Salmasius  at  Leyden,  and  Isaac  Vossius  at  Amsterdam. 
He  of^en  visited  the  queen,  who  would  have  engaged  him 
in  her  service;  but  Bochart  not  having  been  very  gra- 
ciously received,  through  the  intrigues  of  Bourdel,  another 
physician,  who  was  jealous  of  him,  and  the  queen's  fickle 
temper  being  well  known^  Huet  declined  aiioffers,  and 
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after  a  stay  of  three  months  retamed  to  France.  Tlie  chief 
fruit  of  his  journey  was  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  of  Origeu^s 
^  Commentaries  upon  St  Matthew,"  which  he  transcribed 
at  Stockholm;  and  the  acquaintance  he  contracted  with 
the  learned  men  in  Sweden  and  Holland,  through  which  ha 
passed.  Upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,  Caen,  he  re* 
sumed  his  studies  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  in  order  to 
publish  his  manuscript  of  Origen  *.  -While  he  was  em-* 
ployed  in  translating  this  work,  he  was  led  to  consider  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  translations,  as  well  as  the  different 
manners  of  the  most  celebrated  translators.  This  gave  oc-i 
casion  to  his  first  performance,  which  came  out  at  Paris  ia 
1661,  under  this  title,  ^' De  interpretatione  libri  duo:^* 
and  it  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Casau- 
bon,  Fronto  Ducaeus,  and  Thuanus.  M.  de  Segrais  tella 
us,  that  *^  nothing  can  be  added  to  this  treatise,  either 
with  respect  to  strength  of  critical  judgment,  variety  of 
learning,  or  elegance  of  style  ;^'  ^^.  which  last,'^  says  abbe  Oli- 
vet, <*  is  so  very  extraordinary,  that  it  might  have  done 
honour  to  the  age  of  Augustus."  This  book  was  first  printed 
in  a  thin  4to,  but  afterwards  in  12mo  and  8vo.  In  1688^ 
were  published  at  Rouen,  in  2  vols,  folio,  his  ^^  Origeuis 
Commentaria,  &c.  cum  Latina  interpretatione,  notis  & 
observationibus ;"  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  large  preliminary 
discourse,  in  which  is  collected  ail  that  antiquity  relates  of 
Origen*^  The  interval  of  sixteen  years,  between  his  return 
from  Sweden  and  the  publication  of  this  work,  was  spent 
entirely  in  study,  excepting  a  motuh  or  two  every  year, 
when  he  went  io  Paris ;  during  which  time  he  gave  the 
public  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  polite  literature,  in  an 
elegant  collection  of  poems,  entitled  <'  Carmina  Latina  & 
Grascaf  which  were  published  at  Utrecht  in  1664,  and 
afterwards  enlarged  in  several  successive  editions.  While 
be  was  employed  upon  his  ^'  Commentaries  of  Origen,*'  he 
bad  the  misfortune  to  quarrel  with  his  friend  and  master 
Bocbart ;  who  desiring  one  day  a  sight  of  his  manuscript 

*  Here  be  alio  iestitiited  a  lociety  to  reside  at  Caen.    This  new  intimacjr 

for  the  imptoTeA4*iit  of  aataral  philo-  very  much  oontriboted  to  confirm  Hwt, 

•ophy  aad  anatoniy,  whkb)  through  in  hii  propensity  towards  soepticisiii* 

the  iaterest  of  Colbert,  was  liberally  For  Connissos,  who  was  well  read  ia 

endowed  by  the  king,  for  the  purpose  antient  philosophy,  was  a  great  ad* 

of  defraying  the  expeaccs  of  pbiloso-  nirer  of  Uie  Pyrrhooie  sect,  aod  earn* 

phical    experiments    and    anatomical  e»tly  reoommended  to  his  friend  the 

dissections.     About    this    time    Huet  study  of  Pyrrhonism  ia  the  liistil«te» 

formed  a  friendship  with  Cormis,  pre*  el  Sextui  Enpiricus* 
■ideatuf  the  senate  of  AtXt  who  camo 
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for  the  sake  of  consulting  some  pa$s»ges  about  the  Eocharisti 
which  bad  been  greatly  controverted  between  Papists  and 
Protestants,  discovered  an  hiatus  or  defect^  which  seemed 
to  determine  the  sense  in  favour  of  the  Papists,  and  re* 
proached  Huet  with  being  tiie  contriver  of  it.  Huet  at  first 
thought  that  it  was  a  defect  in  the  original  MS.  but  upon 
consulting  another  very  antient  MS.  in  the  king's  library  at 
Paris,  he  found  that  he  had  omitted  some  words  in  the 
hurry  of  transcribing,  as  he  says,  and  that  the  mistake  was 
his  own.  Bochart,  !<till  supposing  that  this  was  a  kind  of 
pious  fraud  in  Huet,  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of'Rome  in  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  warned  the  Protestants 
against  Huet^s  ediiion  of  Ovigen's  <^  Commentaries/'  and 
dissolved  the  friendship  which  had  so  long  subsisted  be- 
tween Huet  and  himself. 

In  1659  Huet  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Christina,  who 
had  abdicated  her  crown,  and  retired  thither;  but,  re- 
jnembering-the  cool  reception  which  Bochart  bad  expe- 
rienced from  her  majesty  after  as  warm  an  invitation,  he 
refused  to  go.  His  literary  reputation,  however,  when 
Bossuet  was  appointed  by  tbe  king  preceptor  to  the  Dau- 
phin, procured  him  to  be  chx>sen  for  his  colleague,  with 
the  title  of  sub-preceptor,  which  honour  had  some  time 
been  designed  him  by  tbe  duke  de  Montausier,  governor 
to  the  Dauphin.  He  went  to  court  in  1670,  and  stayed 
there  till  1 680,  when  th^  Dauphin  was  married.  Though 
bis  employment  must  of  necessity  occupy  a  considerable 
fmrt  of  his  time,  he  found  enough  to  complete  his  *^  De- 
inonstratio  Evangelica,^*  which,  though  a  great  and  labo^ 
rions  work,  was  begun  and  ended  amidst  tbe  embarrass- 
luents  of  a  court  *.     It  was  published  at  Paris  in  1679,  in 

*  This  work,  tays  Brucker,  tn  which  Taio  to  attempt  to  establish  by  argYi« 

he  undertakes  to  exhibit  the  evidences  mentation,  without  the  grace  of  God*. 

of  Christianity  in  a  geometrical  form.  Accordingly,  he  profeasea  to  wfile  baa 

ndeed  disoov^rt  great  etiidition,  but  **  Demonstration,''  merely  as  an  ex- 

Ihe  judicious  reader  will  perceive  that  traaeous  and  adventitious  support  to 

Ihe  writer  was  more  desiions  to  display  faith,  by  means  of  which  the  mtnd  may 

his    learning,   than    to   establish   the  be  more  eAsily  inclined  to  submit  itself 

Christian  faith  upon  ratiooat  ground*,  to  the  authority  of  Christ.      Bishop 

In  his  preface  tothia  work,  he  maintains  Watson  thinks  that  a  very  Taluable* 

at  large  the  uncertaiaty  of  all  human  part  of  it  in  which  ha  traces  the  beatbe» 

knowledge,  whether  derived  from  the  mythology  to  the  Scriptures,  for  thougbr 

senses  or  from  reason  ;  and  declares  it  he  may  carry  bis  hypothesis  too  fkrr 

at  his  opinion,  that  those  methods  of  of  Mo«et  repreaenting  under  different 

philosophising  which  Jead  to  a  suspen*  names  most  of  the  gpodaof  the  beatbena* 

aimi  of  judgment  ar»  by  no  means  hos-  yet  the  deduction  of  the  heathen  my- 

tile  to  Christianity,  bnt  serve  to  pre-  tbology  from  sacrad  history ,  is  a  strong 

pare  tbe  mind  for  an  implicit  suhmis-  proof  of  tbe  truth  of  tho  latter. 

aioa  to  divine  revelatioBy  which  it  iaio  Watson's  Cat.  at  tbe  end  of  hii  Tntets 
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folio ;  and  has  been  reprinted  since  in  folio,  4tO|  and  8vo. 
tluet  owns  that  this  work  was  better  received  by  foreigners 
than  by  his  own  counttymen  ;  many  of  whom  considered  it 
as  a  work  full  of  learning  indeed,  but  utterly  devoid  of  that 
demonstration  to  which  it  so  formally  and  pompously  pre- 
tends. Others,  less  equitable,  borrowed  from  it,  and  at- 
tacked it  at  the  same  time^  to  cover  their  plagiarism ; 
which  Huet  complains  of.  Father  Simon  had  a  design  of 
making  an  abridgment  of  this  work ;  but  Huet  being  in- 
formed that  his  purpose  was  likewise  to  alter  it  as  he 
thought  proper,  desired  him  to  excuse  himself  that  trouble. 
Huet  was  employed  on  the  editions  of  the  classics  **  in 
iisum  DelphiQi :"  for  though  the  first  idea  of  these  was 
started  by  the  duke  de  Montausier,  yet  Huet  formed  the 
plan,  and  c^rected  the  execution,  as  far  as  the  capacity 
of  the  persons  employed  in  that  work  would  permit.  He 
undertook,  he  tells  us,  only  to  promote  and  conduct  the 
work,  bqt  at  last  came  in  for  a  share  of  it,  in  completing 
Faye^s  edition  of  Manilius.  He  was  also  chosen  a  member 
of  the  French  academy ;  and  his  speech  pronounced  on  the 
occasion  before  that  illustrious  body  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1674. 

While  he  was  employed  in  composing  his  "  Demonstra- 
tio  Evangelica,'*  the  sentiments  of  piety,  which  he  had 
cherished  from  his  earliest  youth,  moved  him  to  enter  into 
orders,  which  he  did  at  the  late  age  of  forty-six ;  and  he 
tells  us,  that  previous  to  this  he  gradually  laid  aside  the 
lay  habijt  and  outward  appearances.  In  1678,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  king  to  the  abbey  of  Aunay  in  Normandy, 
which  was  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  he  retired  there  every 
summer,  after  he  had  left  the  court.  In  1685,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Soissons ;  but  before  the 
bulls  for  his  institution  were  expedited,  the  abb6  de  Sillery 
having  been  nominated  to  the  see  of  Avranches,  they  ex- 
changed bishoprics  with  the  consent  of  the  king  ;  though, 
owing  to  the  differences  between  the  court  of  France  and 
that  of  Rome,  they  could  not  be  consecrated  till  1692. 
In  1689,  he  published  his  '^  Censura  Philosophic  Carte* 
sianee,'*  and  addressed  it  to  the  duke  de  Montausier:  it 
appears  that  he  was  greatly  piqued  at  the  Cartesians,  when 
he  wrote  this  book ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he 
thoroughly  understood  the  system.  In  1690,  he  published 
in  Caen,  in  4to,  his  ^*  Qusestiones  Alnetanse  de  Concor- 
dia Rationis  &  Fidei  i*^  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
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dialogue,  after  the  roanoer  of  Cicero*8  Tqsculan  Questions. 
In  this  he  endeavours  to  fix  the  respective  limits  of  reasofi 
and  faith,  and  maintains,  that  the  dogmas  and  precepts 
of  each  have  no  alliance,  and  that  there  is  nothing,  how- 
ever contradictory  to  common  sense,  or  to  good  morals, 
which  has  not  been  received,  and  which  we  may  not  be 
bound  to  receive,  as  a  dictate  of  faith.  He  honestly  con- 
fesses that  he  wrote  this  work  to  establish  the  authority  of 
tradition  against  the  empire  of  reason. 

In  1699,  he  resigned  his  bishopric  of  Avranches,  and 
was  presented  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay,  near  the  gates  of 
Caen.  His  love  to  his  native  place  determined  him  to  fix 
there,  for  which  purpose  he  improved  the  house  and  gar- 
dens belqnging  to  the  abbot.  But  several  erievances  and 
law-suits  obliged  him  to  remove  to  Paris,  where  he  lodged 
among  the  Jesuits  in  the  Maison  Profess^,  whom  he  nad 
made  heirs  to  his  library,  reserving  to  himself  the  use  of  it 
while  he  lived.  Here  be  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  dividing  his  time  between  devotion  and  stud3\  He 
did  not  consider  the  Bible  as  the  only  book  to  be  read, 
"but  thought  that  all  other  books  must  be  read,  before  it 
could  be  rightly  understood.  He  employed  himself  chiefly 
in  writing  notes  on  the  vulgate  translation  :  for  which  pur- 
pose he  read  over  the  Hebrew  text  twenty-four  times  ;  com- 
paring it,  as  he  went  along,  with  the  other  Oriental  texts,  and 
spent  every  day  two  or  three  hour^  in  this  work  from  1681 
to  1 712.  He  was  then  seized  with  a  very  severe  distemper, 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  near  six  months,  and 
brought  him  so  very  low,  that  he  was  given  up  by  his  phy- 
sicians, and  received  extreme  unction.  Recovering,  how- 
ever, by  degrees,  he  applied  himself  to  the  writing  of  his 
life,  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1718,  in  12mo, 
under  the  title  of  ''Pet.  Dan.  Huetii,  Episcopi  Abriucensis, 
Commentarius  de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus  :"  where  the 
critics  have  wondered,  that  so  great  a  master  of  Latin  as 
Huetius  was^  and  who  has  written  it^  perhaps,  as  well  as 
any  of  the  moderns,  should  be  guilty  of  a  solecism  in  the 
very  title  of  his  liook  ;  iu  writing  "  eum/'  when  he 
should  have  manifestly  written  ^'  se.'*  This  performance, 
though  drawn  up  in  a  ver}  amusing  and  entertaining  man- 
ner, and  with  great  elegance  of  style,  is  not  executed 
with  that  order  and  exactness  which  appear  in  his  other 
works :  his  memory  being  then  decayed,  and  afterwards 
declining  more  and  more,  so  that  he  was  no  longer  capable 
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nf  8. continued  work,  but  only  comfiiitted  detached  thougbts 
to  paper.  Olivet  in  the  mean  time  relates  a  most  remark- 
able singularity  of  hifp,  namely,  that,  <^  for  two  or  three 
hours  before  his  death,  be  recovered  all  the  vigour  of  his 
genius  and  iiu|i||ory."  He  died  January  26,  1721,  in  his 
9 1st  year. 

Besides  the  works  whiclK  we  bare  ipentioned  in  the  course 
of  this,  memoir,  he  pnffiished  others  of  a  similar  nature^ 
viz.  **  De  rOrigine  des  Ronians/'  1670;  published  in 
English  1672^  12qio.  ^^  De  la  situation  du  Paradis  Ter« 
restre,''  1691.  f<  Nouvi^aux  Memoires  pour  servir  & 
THistoire  du  Cartesianisme,'*  1692.  <<  Statuts  Synodaux 
pour  le  diocese  d'Avr^nches,  &c."  1693  ;  to  which  were 
added  three  supplemenU  in  the  years  1695,  1696,  1698; 
^^  De  Navigationibus  Salomonis,''  Amst.  1698,  <^  Nots^  in 
Antbologiam  Epigraromatum  GrsBCorum,''  UUraj.  1700. 
^  Origines  de  Caen,*'  Roan,  1702.  <<  Lettres  i  Moos; 
Perrault,  sur  le  Parallele  des  Anciens  &  des  Moderoes,  da 
10  Opt.  1692,"  printed  without  the  aut))Qr*s  knowledge  in 
the  third  part  of  the  '^  Pieces  Fugitives,'*  Paris,  1 704; 
'*  £](ameo  du  sentiment  de  Lougin  sur  ce  passage  de  la 
Genese,  Et  Dieu  dit,  que  la  lumiere  soit  faite,  &  la  lumiere 
fut  faite,"  inserted  in  tome  X  of  Le  Clecc's  '*  Bibliotheque 
Cbo^sde,"  Amst.  1706.  Huet,  in  his  **  Demonstratio  Evan;* 
gelica,"  had  asserted,  that  there  was  nothing  sublime  in 
this  passage,  as  Longinus  had  observed,  but  that  it  was 
perfectly  simple.  Messrs.  de  Pprt  Royal  and  Boileau^ 
who  gave  translations  of  Longinus,  asserted  its  sublimity 
on  that  very  account ;  and  this  occasioned  the  ^*  Examen^^ 
just  mentioned.  **  Lettre  i  M.  Foucault,  conseiller  d'etat, 
sur  I'origine  de  la  Poesie  Fran^oise,  du  16  Mar.  1706,'' 
inserted  in  the  **  Memoires  de  Trevoux,"  in  17 1 1.  <<  Let<* 
tre  de  M.  Morin  (that  is,  of  M.  Huet,)  de  Tacademie  des 
inscriptions  a  M.  Huet,  touchant  le  livre  de  M.  Tolandus 
Anglois,  intitule,  Adeisidaemon,  &  Origines  Judaicse,"  in<* 
serted  in  the  <^  Memoires  de  Trevoux"  for  Sept.  1709,  and 
in  the  collection  which  the  abb6  Tilladet  published  of 
Huet's  works,  under  the  titje  of  "  Dissertations  sur  diverseii 
matieres  de  la  Religion  &  de  Philologie,"  1712.  ^*HtsM 
toire  de  Commerce  &  de  la  Navigation  des  Anciens,'^  1716. 
After  his  death  were  published,  '<Trait6  Philosophjque  de 
laFoiblesse  de  1' esprit  humain,"  Amst.  172^;  in  which  the 
sceptical  spirit  which  followed  Huet  through. every  change 
of  situation  appears  in  its  full  vigoun    Qf  this,  work,  .wluch 
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was  originally  written  in  French,  tb^  author  left  behinci 
him  a  Latin  translation.  It  has  aUo  been  translated  into 
English.  *'  Huetiana,  ou  pensies  diverses  de  M.  Huet/' 
1722.  These  contain  those  loose  thoughts  he  committed  to 
paper  after  his  last  illness,  when,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, he  was  incapable  of  producing  a  connected  work. 
^' Diana  de  Castro,  ou  le  faux  Yncas,**  4728,  a  romance, 
written  when  he  was  very  young.  There  are  yet  in  being 
other  MSS.  of  his,  which,  as  far  we  know,  have  not  beefi 
published ;  viz.  **  A  Latin  translation  of  Longus^s  Loves 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;**  ^^  An  Answer  to  Regis,  with 
regard  to  Des  Cartel's  Metaphysics  ;*'  **  Notes  upon  the 
Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible ;"  and  a  collection  of  be« 
tween  5  and  600  letters  in  Latin  and  French  written  to 
learned  men. 

On  the  whqle,  though  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  Huet, 
on  account  of  his  great  learning  and  fertile  genius,  may 
justly  claim  to  have  his  name  preserved  with  honour  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  several  circumstances  must  prevent  u$ 
from  ranking  him  among  the  first  philosophers  of  the  seven- 
teenth ci^ntury.  Better  qualified  to  accumulate  testimonies 
than  to  investigate  truth,  and  more  disposed  to  raise  diffi« 
culties  than  to  solve  them,  he  was  an  injudicious  advocate 
for  a  good  cause.  If  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  Huet 
did  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  scholastic  art  of  reasoning 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits ;  other- 
wise he  must  have  seen  that  there  can  be  no  room  for  faith, 
'or  for,  what  he  artfully  conceals  under  that  name,  the  au* 
thority  of  the  church,  if  every  criterion  of  trutti  be  re- 
jected, and  human  reason  be  pronouoped  a  blind  and  fal- 
lacious guide.' 

HUGH  (St.).  There  are  s^eral  ecclesiastics  of  this 
name  in  French  history,  few  of  which  perhaps  will  be 
thought  now  very  interesting.  St  Hugh,  bishop  of  Gre- 
noble in  1080,  was  a  native  of  Ghateau-neuf-sur-risere, 
near  Valence  in  Daupbiny,  who  received  St.  Bruno  and 
his  companions,  and  fixed  them  in  the  Grande  Ohartreuse. 
He  was  author  of  a  Cartulary,  some  fragibents  of  which 
are  in  MabiIlon*s  posthomous  works,  and  in  Allard^s  Me- 
moirs of  Daiiphiny,  171 1  and  1727^  2  vols.  fol.  He  died 
April  1,  1 132.  He  must  be  distijiguished  from  the  subject 
of  the  next  article.' 

*  Gen.  Diet. — Moreri. — fiiucker. — Saxii  OnomdAt. 
i  Morejri.-*Dupi«,— Pict.  Hist,  ' 
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HUGlt  of  Cloni,  a  saint  of  the  Romish  calendar^  vraa 
of  a  very  distinguished  family  in  Burgundy,  and  was  born 
in  1023.  When  he  was  only  fifteen,  he  rejected  all  worldly 
ti^ws,  and  entered  into  the  monastic  life  at  Ciuni,  undef' 
the  guidance  of  the  abbot  Odilon.  After  aome  years,  be 
was  created  prior  of  the  order,  and  abbot  in  1048,  at  the 
death  of  Odilon.  In  this  situation  he  extended  the  reform 
of  Cluni  to  so  many  monasteries,  that,  according  to  an 
ancient  author,  be  had  under  his  jurisdiction  above  ten 
thousand  monks.  In  1058  h^  attended  pope  Stephen  when 
dying,  at  Florence ;  and  in  1074  he  made  a  religious  p\U 
grimage  to  Rome.  Some  epistles  written  by  him  are  ex-. 
tant  in  Dacheri  Spicilegium.  There  are  also  other  pieces 
by  him  in  the  '*  Bibliotheque  de  Cluni.**  He  died  in  1 108. 
or  9.  He  is  said  to  have  united  moderation  with  his  ex* 
emplary  piety  ;  and  was  embroiled,  at  one  time,  with  the 
bishop  ,of  Lyons,  for  saying  the  prayer  for  the  emperoi* 
Henry  IV.  when  that  prince  was  under  excommunication.^ 

HUGH  DE  Fleury,  or  de  St.  Marie,  a  celebrate<l 
nidnk  of  the  abbey  of  Fleury  towards  the  end  of  the  1  Ith. 
cehtiiry,  was  called  Hugh  de  St.  Marie  from  the  name  of  a 
Village  which  belonged  to  his  father.  He  is  little  knowm 
but  by  his  works,  which  are  two  books  :  ^'  De  la  Puissance 
Royale,  et  de  la  Dignit^  Sacerdotale,''  dedicated  to  Henry, 
king  of  England,  in  which  he  establishes  with  great  soli- 
dity  the  rights  and  bounds  of  the  priestly  and  royal  power;^ 
in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  at  that  time. 
This  work  may  be  found  in  torn.  IV.  of  the  '^Miscellanea" 
of  Beluze.  He  wrote  also  ^*  A  Chronicle,"  or  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  840,  and  a  small  Chro- 
nicle from  996  to  1109,  Munster,  1633,  4to,  valuable  and 
scarce.     It  may  also  be  found  in  Troher*s  collection. ' 

HUGH  Dk  Flavigky,  born  in  1065,  was  a  monk  of 
St  Vannes  at  Verdun,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Flavigny  in 
the  12th  century,  but  was  dispossessed  of  that  dignity  by 
the  bishop  of  Autun,  who  caused  another  abbot  to  be  elected. 
Hugh,  however,  supplanted  St,  Laurentius,  abbot  of  Vannes, 
who  was  persecuted  by  the  bishop  of  Verdun  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  pope,  and  kept  his  place  till  1115,  after  which 
time  it  is  not  known  what  became  of  him.  He  wrote  the 
*'  Chronicle  of  Verdun,'*  which  is  esteemed,  and  may  be 
found  in  P.  Labbe's  *•  Bibl.  Manuscript."* 

•  Mpreri.— Dopin.— Diet.  Hirt.  «  Ibitt  ^  IbiiJ 
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HUGH  OP  Amibks,  ako  called  Htott  of  Rou6k,  left 
Amiens,  bis  native  place,  and  going  to  England  was  made 
first,  abbot  of  Roding,  and  afterward^  bishop  of  Rouen^ 
f  130,  and  died' 11 64.  Re  has  the  character  in  his  church 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest,  most  pious,  and  most  learned 
bishoj^s  of  his  alge.  He  wrote  three  bpokft  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  olergy,  which  are  in  the  library  of  the  fathers, 
and  P«  d'Achery  has  printed  them  at  the  end  of  Guibert 
de  Nogent'*8  works.  Some  other  pieces  by  Hugh  may  be 
found  in  the  collections  by  Martenne  and  Durand.' 

HUGH  DE  St.  Victor,  an  eminent  divine  in  the  I2tb 
ctentuiy,  origiually  of  Flanders,  devoted  himself  to  reli- 
gion in  llie  abbey  of  St  Victor  at  Paris,  at  that  time  go- 
verned by  its  first  abbot  Gilduin  in  1115,  and  taught  theo- 
logy with  so  much  reputation,  that  he  Was  called  a  second 
Augustine.  He  died  in  1 142,  aged  44,  after  having  been 
prior  to  St  Victor,  leaving  several  works,  in  which  he 
ipiitates  St.  Augustine's  style,  and  follows  his  doctrine. 
The  principal  among  these  is  a  large  treatise  *^  On  the  Sa- 
craments.^'  They  have  all  been  printed  at  Rouen,  1648, 
3  vols.  fol. ;  and  some  may  also  b^  found  in  Martenhe's 
*<  Thesaurus." « 

HUGH  DE  St.  Chbr^  a  celebrated  cafdinal  of  the  Do- 
minican orders  was  so  called  from  the  place  of  bis  birth, 
at  the  gates  of  Vienne,  where  there  is  a  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Cher.  He  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  13th 
century  by  his  prudence,  learning,  and  genius ;  was  doctor 
of  divinity  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  appointed  provincial  of 
bis  order,  afterwards  cardinal  by  Innocent  IV.  May  28, 
1244,  and  employed  by  this  pope  and  his  successor  Alex- 
ander \V.  in  afiairs  of  the  greatest  consequence.  He  died 
March  19,  1263,  at  Orvieto.  His  principal  works  are  a 
collection  of  the  Various  readings  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  MSS.  of  the  bible,  entitled  "  Correctorium  Bibliae," 
which  is  in  the  Sorbonne  in  MS. ;  a  *<  Concordance  of  the 
Bible,*'  Cologn,  1684,  8vo;  the  earliest  work  of  this  kind. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  concordances. 
^*  Commentaries  on  the  Bible  j"  **  Speculum  Ecclesiae," 
Paris,  1480,  4 to,  &c.* 

HUGHES  (John),  an  English  poet,  was  son  of  a  citizen 
of  Londoii,  and  born  at  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire  July  29, 
1677.     He  was  educated  at  a^  dissenting  academy,  under 

^  Moreri.— Duptn.— Diet.  Hist.  »  Ibid.  ^  ||,id. 
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the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  where^  at  the  same  time, 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  was  a  student, 
whose  piety  and  friendship  for  Mr.  Hughes  induced  him  to 
regret  that  he  employed  any  part  of  his  talents  in  writing 
for  the  stage.  Mr.  Hughes  had  a  weak  or  at  least  a  deli- 
cate constitution,  which  perhaps  restrained  him  from 
severer  studies,  and  inclined  him  to  pursue  the  softer  arts 
of  poetry,  music,  and  drawing ;  in  each  of  which  he  made 
considerable  progress.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Muses 
and  the  Graces  did  not  render  him  averse  to  business ;  he 
had  a  place  in  the  oflBce  of  ordnance,  and  was  secretary  to 
several  commissions  under  the  great  seal  for  purchasing 
lands,  in  order  to  the  better  securing  of  the  royal  docks 
and  yards  at  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  and  Harwich.  He 
continued,  however,  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  letters,  and 
added  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  ancient,  au  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  modern  languages.  The  first 
testimony  he  gave  the  public  of  his  poetic  vein,  was  in  a 
poem  '^on  the  peace  of  Ryswick,*^  printed  in  1697,  and 
receiv'ed  with  uncommon  approbation.  In  1699,  '^  The 
Court  of  Neptune^'  was  written  by  him  on  king  William's 
return  from  Holland  ;  and,  the  same  year,  a  song,  on  the 
duke  of  Gloucester s  birth-day.  In  the  year  1702,  he 
published,  on  the  death  of  king  William,  a  Pindaric  ode, 
entitled  ^'  Of  the  House  of  Nassau,^'  which  he  dedicated 
to  Charles  duke  of  Somerset;  and  in  1703  his '<  Ode  in 
Praise  of  Music*'  was  performed  with  great  applause  at 
Stationers'-hall. 

His  numerous  performances,  for  he  had  all  along  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  in  translations  and  imitations  from 
the  ancients,  had  by  this  time  introduced  him,  not  only  to 
the  wits  of  the  age,  Addison  ^,  Congreve,  Pope,  Southerne, 
Rowe,  and  others,  but  also  to  some  men  of  rank  in  the 
kingdom,  and  among  these  to  the  earl  of  Wharton,  who 
offered  to  carry  him  over,  and  to  provide  for  him,  when 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland;  but,  having  other 
.other  views  at  home,  he  declined  the  offer.     His  views. 


*  "His  acqoaintaoce  with  the  great 
wrilen  of  bis  time,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  appears  lo  have  be«?n  very  general ; 
but  of  his  intimacy  with  Addison  there 
•is  a  remarkable  proof.  It  is  tok!,  on 
good  authority,  that '  Cato'  was  finish* 
id  and  played  by  his  persuasion.  It 
bad  long  wanted  the  last  act,  which  ha 


was  desired  by  Addison  to  supply.  If 
the  request  was  sincere,  it  proceeded 
from  an  opinion,  whatever  it  was,  that 
did  not  UU  long;  for  when  Hughes 
came  in  a.  week  to  shew  him  his  first 
attempt,  he  found  half  the  act  writtMi 
by  Addison  hiiuelf.*' 
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however,  w^re  uot  very  prombingy  until  in  1717  the  lord 
chancellor  Cowper  made  him  secretary  to  the  commissions 
of  the  peace;  in  which  he  afterwards,  by  a  particular 
request,  desired  his  successor,  lord  Parker,  to  continue  him. 
'He  had  now  affluence ;  but  such  is  human  life,  that  he  had 
it  when  his  declining  health  could  neither  allow  him  long 
possession  nor  full  enjoyment.  His  last  work  was  his 
tri^edy,  ^^  The  Siege  of  Damascus  ;^'  after  which  a  Siegf 
became  a  popular  title.  This  play  was  long  popular,  and 
is  still  occasionally  produced  ;  but  is  not  acted  or  printed 
according  to  the  author^s  original  draught,  or  his  settled 
intention.  He  had  made  Phocyas  apostatize  from  his 
religion ;  after  which  the  abhorrence  of  Eudocia  would 
have  been  reasonable,  bis  misery  would  have  been  just, 
and  the  horrors  of  his  repentance  exemplary.  The  players, 
however,  required  that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  should  ter- 
minate in  desertion  to  the  enemy ;  and  Hughes,  unwilling 
that  his  relations  should  lose  the  benefit  of  his  work,  com- 
plied with  the  alteration.  He  was  now  weak  with  a  linger- 
ing consumption,  and  not  able  to  attend  the  rehearsal ; 
yet  was  so  vigorous  in  his  faculties,  that  only  ten  days 
before  bia  death  he  wrote  the  dedication  to  his  patron  lord 
Cowper.  On  Feb.  17,  1720,  the  play  was  represented, 
and  the  author  died.  He  lived  to  hear  that  it  was  well 
received;  but  paid  no  regard  to  the  intelligence,  being 
then  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations  of  a  departing 
Christian. 

A  few  weeks  before  he  died,  he  sent,  as  a  testimony  of 
gratitude,  to  his  noble  friend  earl  Cowper,  his  own  picture 
drawn  by  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  which  he  had  received  as  a 
present  from  that  painter  :  upon  which  the  earl  wrote  him 
the  following  letter.  <<  24  January  1719-20.  Sir,  I  thank 
you  for  the  most  acceptable  present  of  your  picture,  and 
assure  you,  that  none  of  this  age  can  set  an  higher  value 
on  it  than  I  do,  and  shall  while  1  live ;  though  I  am  sen- 
sible that  posterity, will  outdo  me  in  that  particular.** 

A  man  of  his  amiable  character  was  undoubtedly  re- 
gretted; and  Steele  devoted  an  essay  in  the  paper  called 
"  The  Theatre,'*  to  the  memory  of  his  virtues.  In  1735 
hia  poems  were  collected  and  prblished  in  2  vols.  12mo, 
under  the  following,  title :  "  Poems  on  several  occasions, 
with  some  select  Essays  in  prose.**  Hughes  was  also  tb«» 
author  of  ottier  works  in  prose.  **  The  Advices  frona 
Parnassus,*'  anrf  "  The  Political  Touchstone  of  BoccuHni,** 
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translated  by  several  bauds,  and  printed  in  folio,  1706^ 
were  revised,  corrected,  and  had  a  prefkce  prefixed  to 
them,  by  him.  He  translated  biniself  ^*  Fontcfnelle^s  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,  and  Discourse  concerning  the  Ancients 
and  Moderns  ;*'  **  the  Abb6  Vertot's  History  of  the  Re- 
volutions in  Portugal  ;^*  and  '<  Letters  of  Abelard  and  He- 
loisa.''  He  wrote  the  preface  to  the  collection  of  the 
**  History  of  England'*  by  various  hands,  called  "  The 
Copplete  History  of  England,**  printed  in  1706,  in  3  Vols, 
folio ;  in  which  be  gives  a  clear,  satisfactory,  and  impartial 
account  of  the  historians  there  collected.  Several  papers 
in  the  "  Tatlers,"  "  Spectators,**  and  «  Guardians,**  were 
written  by  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  whole, 
or  at  least  a  considerable  part,  of  the  **  Lay  Monastery,^* 
consisting  of  Essays,  Discourses,  &c.  published  singly  under 
the  title  of  the  *^  Lay  Monk,**  being  the  sequel  of  the 
**  Spectators.**  The  second  edition  of  this  was  printed  in 
1714,  12mo.  Lastly,  be  published,  in  1715,  an  accurate 
edition  of  the  works  of  Spenser,  in  6  vols.  12mo ;  to  which 
are  prefixed  the  **  Life  of  Spenser,**  *'An  Essay  on  Alle- 
gorical Poetry,**  **  Remarks  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  other 
writings  of  Spenser,**  and  a  glossary,  explaining  old  words ; 
all  by  Mr.  Hughes.  This  was  a  work  for  which  he  was  well 
qualified,  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties  of  writing,  but  he  wanted 
an  antiquary*s  knowledge  of  the  obsolete  words.  He  did 
not  much  revive  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  for  near  thirty 
years  elapsed  before  his  edition  was  reprinted.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  genius  is  not  unfairly  given  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Swift  and  Pope.  **A  month  ago,**  says  Swift, 
*'  was  sent  me  over,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  works  of  John 
Hughes,  esq.  They  are  in  prose  and  verse.  I  never  heard 
of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I  find  your  name  as  a  subscriber. 
He  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me ;  and  I  think  among  the 
iHediocrists,  in  prose  as  well  as  .verse/'  To  this  Pope 
returns:  *^  To  answer  your  question  as  to  Mr.  Hughes; 
what  he  wanted  in  genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honest  man ; 
but  he  was  of  the  class  you  think  him.** ' 

HUGHES  (Jabez),  was  the  younger  brother  of  Mr.  John 
Hughes,  and,  like  him,  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  an 
excellent  scholar.  He  was  born  in  1685.  He  published, 
in  1714,  in  8vo,  a  translation  of  "The  Rape  of  proser- 

I  3iog.  Brit.-— Johnson  and  Chalmert't  Engli<«h  Poet*,  1810.— British  Btsay- 
'Hittf  Preface  to  ihc  Spectator,  rol.  VI.— ^ent.  Mm;,  mp  Index. 
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pine/*  from  Claudian,  and  ^'  The  Story  of  Sextus  an<i 
Ericthoj'*  from  Lucan's  "  Pharsalia,'*  book  vi.  These 
translations^  with  notes,  were  reprinted  in  1723,  12mo.  He 
also  published,  in  1717,  a  translation  of  Suetonius*s  ^^  Lives 
of  the  Twelve  Csesars,"  and  translated  several  "  Novels" 
from  the  Spanish  of  Cervantes,  which  are  inserted  in  the 
*^  Select  Collection  of  Novels  and  Histories,"  printed  for 
Watts,  1729.  He  died  Jan.  17,  1731.  A  posthumous 
volume  of  his  **  Miscellanies  in  Verse  and  Prose**  Was 
published  in  1737.  His  widow  accompanied  the  lady  of 
governor  Byng  to  Barbadoes,  and  died  there  in  1740.' 

HUGHES  (John),  of  a  different  family  from  the  former, 
was  born  in  1682,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge.  He  was  called  by  bishop  Atterbury  "  a  learned 
liand,*'  and  is  known  to  the  republic  of  letters  as  editor  of 
St  Chrysostom*s  treatise  "  On  the  Priesthood.'*  Two  let- 
Iters  of  his  to  Mr.  Bonwicke  are  printed  in  ^*  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,**  in  one  of  which  he  says,  ^^  I  have  at  last 
been  prevailed  on  to  undertake  an  edition  of  St.  Chryso- 
atom's  'gnpi  Itftmmif  and  I  would  beg  the  favour  of  you  to 
send  me  your  octavo  edition.  I  want  a  small  volume  td  lay 
by  me ;  and  the  Latin  version  may  be  of  some  service  to 
me,  if  I  cancel  the  interpretation  of  Fronto  Duc»us.**  A 
second  edition  of  this  treatise  was  priuted  at  Cambridge  in 
Greek  and  Latio^  with  note^  and  a  preliminary  dissertation 
against  the  pretended  ^^  Rights  of  the  Church,*'  &c.  in 
1712.  A  good  English  translation  of^St.  Chrysostom  <'  On 
the  Priesthood,"  a  posthumous  work  by  the  Rev.  John 
Bunce,  M*  A.  was  published  by  his  son  (vicar  of  St.  Ste- 
•phen's  near  Canterbury)  in  1760.  Mr.  Hughes  died  Nov. 
18,  1710,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Beptford,  where  there  is  a  long  Latin  inscription  to  his 
memory.' 

HUGO  (Herman),  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Brus- 
sels in  1588  ;  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Rbinberg  in  1639. 
He  published  his  first  work  in  1617,  which  was  '^  De  prima 
^ribendi  origine,  et  universse  rei  literariae  antiquiiate,'* 
Antwerp,  8vo.  Thi«  book  was  republished  by  Trotzius  in 
1738,  with  many  notes.  2.  '*  Obsidio  Bredana,  sub  Am- 
hrosio  Spinola,"  Antwerp,  1629,  folio.  3.  "  Militia  eqOes- 
tris,  antiqua  et  nova,"  Antwerp,  1630,  folio.     4.  His  **  Pia 

•  Nichols's  Sf.lect.  Collc^^tion  of  Poenift, 
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t)e8ideriay*'  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  was  first 
published  ia  1632y8vo,  and  reprinted  in  32inoy  with  all  the 
clearness  of  Elzevir,  and  adorned  with  rather  fanciful  en- 
gravings. These  ^*  Pia  Desideria'*  are  in  Latin,  and  con- 
sist of  three  books,  the  subjects  of  which  are  thus  arranged. 
B.  1.  *^  Gemitus  Animse  penitentis.'*  2.  ^  Vota  anim^B 
sanctflB.^*  3.  **  Suspiria  animx  amantis/'  They  consist  of 
long  paraphrases  in  elegiac  verse,  on  various  passages  of 
scripture.  His  versification  is  usually  good,  but  he  wants 
simplicity  and  sublimity;  yet  he  is  sometimes  p oetical, 
though  Ins  muse  is  not  like  that  of  David. ^ 

HUGO  (Charles  Louis),  a  voluminous  author  in  La» 
tin  and  French,  whosQ  works,  from  their  subjects,  are  little 
known  here,  was  a  canon  of  the  Premonstratensian  order^ 
a  doctor  of  divinity,  abbS  of  Etival,  and  titular  bishop  of 
Ptolemais.  He  died  at  an. advanced  age,  in  1735.  His 
works  are,  L  *^  Annates  PrsBmonstratensium,**  a  history  of 
his  own  order,  and  a  very  laborious  work,  in  two  volumes, 
folio  ;  illustrated  with  plans  of  the  monasteries,  and  other 
curious  particulars ;  but  accused  of  some  remarkable  er- 
rors. 2.  **  Vie  de  St.  Norbert  Fondateur  des  Premontr^s,'' 
1704,  4to.  3.  ^^  SacrsB  antiquitatis  mpnumenta  historica, 
dogmatica,  diplomatica,*'  1725,  2  vols,  folio.  4.  ''Trait^ 
historique  et  critique  de  la  Maison  de  Lorraine,'*  17 11, 
dvo.  This  bein^  a  work  of  some  boldness^  not  only  the 
name  of  the  author,  but  that  of  the  place  where  it  was 
printed,  was  concealed  :  the  former  being  professedly  Bal- 
cicourt,  the  latter  Berlin,  instead  of  Nanci.  Yet  the  au- 
thor was  traced  out,  and  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  par- 
liament, in  1712.  In  1713,  he  published  another  work,  5. 
entitled  ^*  Reflexions  sur  les  deux  Ouvrages  concernant 
la  Maison  de  Lorraine/'  where  he  defends  his  former 
publication.  ^ 

HULDRICH  (John  James),  a  protestant  divine,  of  a 
considerable  famil}',  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1683,  and  was 
educated  partly  at  home,  and  partly  at  Bremen,  devoting 
his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins.  From  Bremen  he  went 
to  Holland,  where  he  published  at  Leyden  a  very  curious 
book,  not  in  4to,  as  Moreri  says,  but  in  Svo,  entitled 
"  Sepher  Toledot  Jescho,"  or  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
written  by  a  Jew,  full  of  atrocious  calumnies,  which  HuU 

»  Morcri.—Dict.  HUt.  •  Ibid. 
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drich  refutes  in  bis  notes.  The  work  is  in  Hebrew  tiui 
Latin.  On  bi^  return  to  Zurich  in  17d6,  he  was  m^iii 
chaplain  of  the  house  of  orphans,  and  four  years  after  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  moi'als,  in  the  lesser  college,  to  which 
was  afterwards  added  the  professorship  of  the  law  of  nature. 
This  led  him  to  write  a  commentary  dn  PuffendorflF  **  on 
the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.'^  His  other  works  are  the 
**  Miscellanea  Tigurina,^*  3  vols.  8Vo,  and  some  sermons  in 
German.  He  died  May  25, 1731.  Zimmerman,  who  wrote 
his  life,  published  also  a  Sermon  of  his  on  the  last  words 
of  St.  Stephen.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
and  of  great  piety,  sincerity,  and  humility.* 

HULL  (TtiOMAs),  a  late  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  and  an  actor,  was  born  in  the  Strand,  London,  ii( 
1728,,  where  his  father  was  in  considerable  practice  as  an 
apodiecary.  He  Was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  with 
a  view  to  the  church,  but  afterwards  embraced  his  father^tf 
profession,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
after  an  unsuccessful  trial.  What  induced  him  to  go  on 
the  stage  we  know  not,  as  nature  had  not  been  very  boun- 
tiful to  him  in  essential  requisites.  He  performed,  how«« 
ever,  for  some  time  in  the  provincial  theatres,  and  in  1759 
obtained  an  engagement  at  Covent-garden  theatre,  which 
he  never  quitted,  unless  for  summer  engagements.  In 
one  of  these  he  became  acquainted  with  Suenstone  the 
poet,  who,  observing  his  irreproachable  moral  conduct,  so 
different  from  that  of  his  brediren  on  the  stage,  patronized 
him  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  assisted  him  in  writing  his 
tragedy  of  "  Henry  II."  and  **  Rosamund.'*  It  was  in- 
deed Mr.  Hull's  moral  character  which  did  every  thing  for 
him.  No  man  could  speak  seriously  of  him  as  an  actor, 
but  all  spoke  affectionately  of  his  amiable  manners  and  un- 
deviatin^  integrity.  He  was  also  a  man  of  some  learning, 
critically  skilled  in  the  dramatic  art,  and  tlve  correspondent 
of  some  of  the  more  eminent  literary  men  of  his  time.  His 
poetical  talents  were  often  employed,  and  always  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  virtue,  but  he  seldom  soared  above 
the  level  of  easy  and  correct  versification.  In  prose,  per- 
haps, he  is  entitled  to  higher  praise,  but  none  of  his  works 
have  had  more  than  temporary  success.  He  died  at  his 
house  at  Westminster,  April  22,  1808.  For  the  stage  he 
altered,  or  wrote  entirely,  nineteen  pieces,  of  which  a  list 
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Hiay  be  seen  in  our  authority.  His  other  works  were,  1. 
*^  The  History  of  sir  William  Harriogtouy*'  a  novel,  1771, 
4  vols.  2.  *^  Genuine  Letters  from  a  gentleman  to  a  young 
lady  his  pupil,"  1772,  2  vols.  3.  <<  Richard  Plantagenet,** 
a  legendary  tale,  1774,  4to.  4.  '^  Select  Letters  between 
the  late  duchess  of  Somerset,  lady  Lnxborough,  miss  Dol- 
man, Mr.  Whistler,  Mr.  Dddsley,  Shenstone,  and  others/' 
1778,  2  vols.  This  is  now  the  most  interesting  of  his  pub- 
lications, and  contains  many  curious  particulars  of  literary 
history  and  opinions.  The  letters  were  given  to  him  by 
Shenstone.    5.  "  Moral  Tales  in  verse,*'  1797,  2  vols.  8vo.* 

HULME  (Nathaniel),  an  English  physician,  was  born 
at  Holme  Torp  in  Yorkshire,   June   17,   1732,  and  was 
taught  the  rudiments  of  medical  science  by  his  brother. 
Dr.  Joseph  Hulme,  an  eminent  physician  at^  Halifax,  and 
afterwards  was  a  pdpil  at  Guy's  hospital^     In  1755,  he 
served  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  being 
stationed  at  Leith  after  the  peace  of  1 763,  he  embraced  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  medical  studies 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  bis  degree  of  doctor  in  1765. 
His   inaugural   thesis  was   entitled  ^^  Dissertatio   Medica 
Inauguralis  de  Scorbuto.''     Soon  after  his  graduation,  he 
settled  in  London  as  a  physician,  intending  to  devote  his 
attention  particularly  to  the  practice  of  midwifery.     This, 
however,  he  soon  relinquished  :  and,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  general  dispensary  (the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
in  London),  he  was  appointed  its  first  physician.     He  was 
also  some  time  physician  to  the  City  of  London  Lying-in 
hospital.     About  1774,  he  was,  through  the  influence  of 
lord  Sandwich,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  elected 
physician  to  the  Charter-house.     His  other  official  situa- 
tions he  resigned  many  years  before  his  death,  and  with- 
drew himself  at  the  same  time  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
active  exercise  of  his  profession ;  but  continued  in  the 
Charter-house  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.     In  March 
1807,  he  was  bruised  by  a  fall,  of  which  he  died  on  the 
28th  of  that  month,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  desire  in 
the   pensioners'  burial-ground,   followed  by   twenty-four 
physicians  and  surgeons,  who  highly  respected  his  cha- 
racter. 

Dr.  Hulme  was  the  author  of  several  dissertations ;  viz. 
a  republication  of  his  thesis,  with  additions,  1768.     *^  A 
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treatise  on  Puerperal  Fever,"  1772.  An  oration  *'  Be  Re 
Medica  cognoscenda  et  promoveuday'*  delivered  a;t  the  atv* 
liiversary  of  the  medical  society  in  1777,  to^  which  a  am^H 
tract  was  annexed,  entitled  <*  Via  tutaetjucnnda  C^kuiluni 
solveudi  in  vesica  urinaria  inhsrentem."  An  eniarg€4 
edition  of  this  tract,  in  English,  appeared  in  tb^  following 
year,  under  the  title  of  "  A  safe  and  easy  Remedy  for  the 
relief  of  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  the  Scurvy,  Gout,  &p«; 
and  for  the  destruction  of  Worms  in  the  human  body ; 
illustrated  by  cases;  together  with  an  extemporaneous 
method  ef  impregnating  water  and  other  liquids  with  fixed 
air,  by  simple  mixture  only.  Sec**  1778.  In  1787  be  was 
presented  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  royal  society  of  mcdi* 
cine  at  Paris,  for  his  treatise  on  the  following  prize  queis- 
tion,  '^  Rechercher  quelles  sont  les  causes  de  I'endurcisse* 
ment  de  tissu  cellulaire  auquel  plusieurs  enfans  nouveauz- 
n6s  sont  sujets/*  In  1800,  Dr.  Hulme  instituted  a  series 
of  experiments  ^^on  the  light  spontaneously  emitted  from 
various  bodies,*'  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  thQ 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  that  and  the  following  year. 
He  had  beea  chosen  a  fellow  of  that  society  in  1794,  and 
of  the  society  of  antiquaries  in  1795.  To  the  Archsologia 
he  contributed  an  account  of  a  brick  brought  from  the  sice 
of  ancient  Babylon.  Dr.  Hulme  was  also  one  of  the  edi* 
tors  of  the  *^  London  Practice  of  Physic.*' — In  1 791,  a  Mr. 
Obadiah  Hulme  died  in  Charter-house  square,  author  of 
an  *^  Historical  Essay  on  the  English  Constitution,"  and 
other  tracts,  probably  a  relation  of  Dr.  Hulme.' 

HUME  (David),  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  histo- 
rian, was  descended  from  a  good  family  in  Scotland,  and 
born  at  Edinburgh  April  26,  1711.  His  father  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Hume  or  Home,  and 
bis  mother,  whose  name  was  Falconer,  was  descended  irom 
that  of  lord  Halkerton,  whose  title  came  by  succession  to 
her  brother.  This  double  alliance  with  nobility  was  a 
source  of  great  self-complaceocy  to  Hume,  who  was  a  phi- 
losopher only  in  his  writings.  In  bis  infancy  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  impressed  with  those  sentiments  of 
religion,  which  parents  so  generally,  we  may  almost  add 
universally,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  thought  it  their  duty 
to  inculcate.  He  once  owned  that  he  bad  never  read  the 
New  Testament  with  attention.     However  this  mfty  be,  aai 
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he  was  a  youjiger  brother  with  a  very  slender  patritpony, 
and  of  a  studious,  sober,  industrious  turn,  he  was  destined 
by  his  family  to  the  law :  but/  being  seized  with  an  early 
passion  for  letters,  he  found  an  insurmountable  aversion 
to  any  thing  else ;  and,  as  he  relates,  while  they  fancied 
him  to  be  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinnius,  he  waa  occu- 
pied with  Cicero  and  Virgil.  His  fortune,  however,  being 
very  small,  and  bis  health  a  little  broken  by  ardent  appli- 
cation to  books,  he  was  tempted,  or  rather  forced,  to  make 
a  feeble  trial  at  business;  and^  in  1734,  went  to  Bristol, 
with  recommendations  to  some  eminent  merchants :  but,  in 
a  few  months,  found  that  scene  totally  unfit  for  him.  He 
seems,  also,  to  have  conceived  some  personal  disgust  against 
the  m^n  of  business  in  that  place :  for,  though  he  was  by 
no  means  addicted  to  satire,  yet  we  can  scarcely  interpret 
him  otherwise  than  ironically,  when,  speaking  in  his  His- 
tory (anno  1660)  of  James  Naylor*s  entrance  into  Bristol 
upon  a  horse,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  he  presumes  it  to  be 
'*  from  the  difficulty  in  that  place  of  finding  an  ass  T* 

Immediately  on  leaving  Bristol,  he  went  over  to  France, 
with  a  view  of  prosecuting  his  studies  in  privacy;  and  prac- 
tised a  very  rigid  frugality,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  his 
independency  unimpaired.  During  his  retreat  there,  first 
at  Rheims,  but  chiefly  at  La  Fleche,  in  Anjou,  he'composed 
his  '^Treatise  of  Human  Nature;'*  and,  coming  over  to 
London  in  1737,  he  published  it  the  year  after.  This 
work,  he  mforms  us,  he  meditated  even  while  at  the  uni- 
versity; a  circumstance  which,  it  has  been  observed,  proves 
the  self-sufficiency  of  Hume  in  a  very  striking  manner.  For 
a  youth,  in  the  full  tide  of  blood  and  generous  sympathy, 
to  meditate  the  diffusion  of  a  system  of  universal  scepticism, 
in  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  prove,  ^ot  only  that  all  the 
speculations  of  the  philosopher  or  the,  divine,  but  every 
virtuous  feeling  of  the  heart,  every  endearing  tie  by  which 
man  is  bound  to  man,  are  no  better  than  ridiculous  preju- 
dices and  empty  dreams,  is  the  most  singular  deviation  from' 
the  natural  and  laudable  propensities  of  a  mind  unhacknied 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  has  yet  occurred  in  the  ano-^ 
malous  history  of  man.  The  scepticism  and  irreligion  of 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau,  '^grew  with  their  growth, 
srnd  strengthened  with  their  strength,**  but  Hume  started 
as  if  from  the  nursery,  a  perfect  and  full-grown  infidel. 

Never,  however,  according  to  the  avowal  of  the  author 
himself,  was  any  literary  attempt  more  unsuccessful.     '^  It 
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fel),**  h.e  sajs,  *f  dead  born^  from  the  press,  without  reach-' 
irig  such  distinction  as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the 
zealots/*  He  adds,  however,  that  '^  being  naturally  of  a 
cheerful  and  sanguine  temper,  he  soon  recovered  the 
blow.'*  But  this  equanimity,  we  shall  afterwards  find  was 
mere  affectation,  nor  was  the  work  quite  unnoticed.  It 
was  criticised  with  great  ability  in  the  only  review  of  that 
period,  "  The  Works  of  the  Learned ;"  and  from  a  peru- 
sal of  the  article,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to 
Warburton.  Whether  it  be  true,  that  Hume  called  on 
Jacob  Robinson,  the  publisher,  and  demanded  satisfaction, 
we  will  not  affirm.  One  remark  of  the  Keviewer  seems 
somewhat  singular,  and  it  may  be  thought  prophetic. 
*^  This  work  abounds  throughout  with  egotisms.  The  au- 
thor would  scarcely  use  that  form  of  speech  more  fre- 
quently, if  he  had  'written  his  own  memoirs.^* 

In  1742,  he  printed,  with  more  success,  the  first  part  of 
bis  ''  Essays/'  In  1745,  he  lived  with  the  marquis  of 
Annandale,  the  state  of  that  nobleman^s  mind  and  health 
requiring  such  an  attendant :  the  emoluments  of  the  situa*- 
tion  must  have  been  his  motive  for  undertaking  such  a 
charge.  He  then  received  an  invitation  from  general  St. 
Clair,  to  attend  him  as  a  secretary  to  his  expedition  j  which 
was  at  first  meant  against  Canada,  but  ended  in  ah  incur* 
sion  upon  the  coast  of  France.  Next  year,  1747,  be  at- 
tended the  general  in  the  same  station,  in  his  military  em- 
bassy to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin:  he  then  wore 
the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  was  introduced  to  these 
courts  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  general.  These  two  years 
were  almost  the  only  interruptions  which  his  studies  re- 
ceived during  the  course  of  his  life :  his  appointments, 
however,  had  made  him  in  his  own  opinion  '*  independent; 
for  be  was  now  master  of  near  1000/.'' 

Having  always  imagined,  that  his  want  of  success,  in 
publishing  the '^  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  proceeded 
more  from  the.  manner  than  the  matter,  he  cast  the  first 
5>art  of  that  work  anew,  in  the  "  Inquiry  concerning  Hu- 
man Understanding,"  which  was  published  while  he  was  ac 
Turin ;  but  with  little  more  success.  He  perceived,  how- 
ever, some  symptoms  of  a  rising  reputation  :  his  books 
grew  more  and  more  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  and  "  I 
found,*'  says  he,  **  by  Dr.  Warburton's  railing,  that  they 
Were  beginning  to  be  esteemed  in  good  company,"  In 
1752,  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  then  lived. 
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Us  **  Pottci^  Discourses  )**  and  tbe  same  year,  at  London, 
kis  ^  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals.''  Of 
tbe  former  he  say^  ^  that  it  was  the  only  Work  of  bis 
which  was  successful  on  the  first  publication,  being  well 
received  abroad  and  at  home:**  and  be  pronounces  the 
latter  to  be,  **  in  bis  own  opinion,  of  all  bis  writings,  his- 
torical, philosophical,  or  literary,  incomparably  the' best; 
although  it  came  unnoticed  and  unobserved  into  the  world.*' 

In  1754,  he  published  the  first  volame,  in  4to,  of  *<  A 
Portion  of  English  History,  from  the  Accession  of  James  L 
to  the  Revolution.**  He  strongly  promised  himself  suc- 
cess from  this  work,  thinking  himself  the  first  English  his- 
torian thkt  was  free  from  bias  in-  his  principles :  but  he  says, 
^*  that  he  was  herein  miserably  disappointed  ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  pleasing  all  parties,  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  all**  He  was,  as  he  relates,  **  so  discouraged  with  this, 
that,  had  not  the  war  at  that  time  been  breaking  out  be- 
tween France  and  England,  he  had  certainly  retired  to 
some  provincial  town  or  the  former  kingdom,  changed  his 
name,  and  never  more  have  returned  to  his  native  country." 
The  <'  cheerful  and  sanguine  temper"  of  which  he  formerly 
boasted,  had  now  forsaken  him,  and  the  philosopher  had 
dwindled  to  a  mere  irritable  author.  He  recovered  him- 
self, however,  so  far,  as  to  publish,  in  1756,  his  second  vo- 
lume of  the  same  history ;  and  this  was  better  received. 
^  It  not  only  rose  itself,**  he  says,  ^*  but  helped  to  buoy 
up  its  unfortunate  brother.**  Between  these  publications 
came  out,  along  with  some  other  small  pieces,  his  *^  Natu- 
ral History  of  Religion  :**  which,  though  but  indifferently 
received,  was  in  tbe  end  the  cause  of  some  consolation  to 
him  ;  because,  as  be  expresses  himself,  ^'  Dr.  Hurd  wrote 
a  pamphlet  against  it,  with  alt  the  illiberal  petulance,  arro- 
gance, and  'scurrility,  which  distinguish  the  Warburtonian 
school  ;**  80  well  aware  was  he,  that,  to  an  aut;hor,  attack  of 
any  kind  is  much  more  favourable  than  neglect.  Dr.  Hurd, 
however,  was  only  tbe  ostensible  author ;  he  has  since  de- 
clared expressly,  that  it  proceeded  from  Warborton  him- 
self. In  1759,  he  published  his  ''  History  of  the  House  of 
Tudor;"  and,  in  1761,  the  more  early  part  of  the  English 
History:  each  in'  2  vols.  4to.  .The  clamour  against  the 
former  of  these  was  almost  equal  to  that  against  tbe  history 
of  the  two  first  Stuarts ;  and  the  latter  was  attended  with 
but  tolerable  success  :  but  he  was  now,  hetetU  lis,  grown 
gallons  against  the  impressions  of  publioctttsure.    He  had, 
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indeed,  what  he  woold  think  good  reaioo  to  be  «5 ;  for  the 
copy -money  given  by  the  booksellers  for  his  history,  ex« 
ceptionable  as  it  was  deemed,  had  made  him  not  only  in- 
dependent, bat  opulent. 

Being  now  about  fifty,  he  retired  to  Scotland,  deter* 
mined  never  more  to  set  his  foot  out  of  it;  and  carried 
with  him  *^  the  satisfaction  of  never  having  preferred  a 
request  to  one  great  man,  or  even  making  advances  of 
friendship  to  any  of  them.**  But,  while  meditating  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  philosophical  manner,  he 
received,  in  1763,  an  invitation  from  the  earl  of  Hertford 
to  attend  him  on  his  embassy  to  Paris  ;  which  at  length  he 
accepted,  and  was  left  there  charg^  d'affaires  in  the  sum« 
mer  of  1765.  In  Paris,  where  bis  peculiar  philosophical' 
opinions  were  then  the  mode,  he  met  with  the  most  flatter* 
ing  and  unbounded  attentions.  He  was  panegyrized  by 
the  literati,  courted  by  the  ladies,  and  complimented  by 
grandees,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood.  In  the  begin-" 
ning  of  1766  he  quitted  Paris ;  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
Tear  went  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  same  view  as  before,  of 
burying  himself  in  a  philosophical  retreat;  but,  in  1767, 
be  received  from  Mr.  Conway  a  new  invitation  to  be 
under-secretary  of  state,  which,  like  the  former,  he  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  decline.  He  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1769,  <<  very  opulent/*  he  says,  *'  for  he  pos- 
sessed a  revenue  of  1000/.  a  year,  healthy,  and,  though 
tomewhat  stricken  in  years,  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying 
long  his  ease.*'  In  the  spring  of  1775,  he  was  struck  with 
a  disorder  in  his  bowels ;  which,  though  it  gave  him  no 
alarm  at  first,  proved  incurable,  and  at  length  mortal.  It 
appears,  however,  that  it  was  not  painful,  nor  even  trouble- 
some or  fatiguing :  for  he  declares,  that  '*  notwithstanding 
the  great  decline  of  his  person,  he  had  never  suffered  a 
moment's  abatement  of  his  spirits ;  that  he  possessed  the 
same  ardour  as  ever  in  study,  and  the  same  gaiety  in  com- 
pany :  insomuch,**  says  he,  **  that,  were  i  to  name  a  pe- 
riod of  my  life  which  I  should  most  choose  to  pass  over 
again,  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period.** 
He  died  August  25,  1776;  and  his  account  of  his  own  life, 
from  which  we  have -borrowed  many  of  the  above  particu- 
lars, is  dated  only  four  months  previous  to  his  decease. 
As  the  author  was  »ben  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  a  re- 
covery, this  may  be  considered  as  the  testimony  of  a  dying 
man  respecting  bis  owq  character  and  conduct*     B»t  it 
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dkappointed  those  who  expected  to  find  in  it  some  acknovr-^ 
ledgment  of  error^  and  some  remorse  on  reflecting  on 
the  many  whom  he  had  led  astray  by  bis  writings.  Hume, 
however,  was  not  the  man  from  whom  this  was  to  be  ex**: 

Cted.  H^  had  no  religious  principles  which  heliad  yio* 
td,  and  which  his  conscience  might  now  recall.  He 
had  none  of  the  stamina  of  repentance.  From  a  mere  fond^ 
ness  for  speculation,  or  a  love  of  philosophical  applause, 
the  least  harmful  motives  we  can  attribute  lo  Hume^  it  was 
the  business  of  his  life,  not  only  to  extirpate  from  the 
human  mind  M  that  the  good  and  wise  among  mankind 
have  Concurred  in  venerating,  the  authority  and  obligations 
of  revealed  religion ;  but  he  treats  that  authori^  and  the 
believers  in,  and  defenden  of  revealed  religion,  with  a 
contempt  bordering  on  abhorrence ;  or,  as  has  been  said 
of  another  modem  infidel,  '*  as  if  he  had  been  revenging  a 
personal  injury.'^  Hume  early  imbibed  the  principles  of  a- 
l^oomy  philosophy,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  was  to 
distract  the  mind  with  doubts  on  subjects  the  niOst  serious 
and  important,  and,  in  fitct,  to  undermine  the  best  ins> 
terests,  and  dissolve  the  strongest  ties  of  society.  Such  is- 
the  character  of  Hume's  philosophy,  by  one  who  knew  him* 
as  intimately  as  Dr.  Smith*,  who  respected  his  talents  and 
his  manners,  but  would  have  xlisdained  to  insult  wisdon 
and  virtue  by  bestowing  the  perfection  of  them  on  the 
studies,  the  conversatioo,  and  the  correspondence  that  were 
constantly  employed  in  ridiculing  religion.  Another  rea** 
son,  perhaps,  why  Hume  died  in  the  same  state  of  mind 
in  which  he  had  livedo  gibing  and  jesting,  asDr.  Smith 
informs  us,  with  the  prospect  of  eternity,  may  be  this,* 
that  he  was  at  the  last  surrounded  by  men  who,  being  of 
nearly  the  same  way  of  thinking,  contemplated  his  end* 
with  a  degree  of  satisfaction;  or  as  the  triumph  of  philo-: 
sophy  over  what  be  and  they  deemed  supentition.  Even 
his  clerical  friends,  the  Blairtf  and  Robertsons,  who  pro- 
fisssed  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  teach  what  Christianity  is^ 
appear  to  have  withheld  the  solemn  duties  of  their  office, 
and  by  their  silence  at  least,  acquiesced  in  bis' obduracy. 
His  social  qualities,  his  wit,  his  acuteness,  and  we  may 
to 

*Dr.Smkh'«  absurd  language  is,  <*  I  perfectly  wile  and  YirtOoqtf  mat  at 

have  alfvayt  considered  him  both  in  his  perhaps  the  nature  of  hooian  frailly 

life-tine,  and  sitice  his  d«aib,  as  ap-  vitt-peraiit." 
^roacbiiig  as  nearly  to  the  idea  yf  a 
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add)  his  fame,  preicnrcd  to  btm  the  regard  of  his  letned 
dountrymeti)  who  fofgot  the  infidel  ia  tpe  fautoriaa^ 

It  is,  iodeed,  as  an  historiii^  oi}  periiaps  occasiooaUjr'  aa 
a  political  writer,  that  Huaie  vriil  probably  b^  best  ImoirBi 
to  .  posterity ;  and  it  is  in  these  cl^iacities  that  he  can  be 
read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  advantage  by  the 
firiends  of  so«nd  morals  and  religion.  Yet  eren  as  an  his* 
tKMriao,  he  has  many  ftialts ;  be  does  not  scrnple  to  dis- 
guise, faets  from  pasty  motives,  and  he  never  loses  an  op-^ 
portunity<  of  throwing'  out  his  eool  soeptical  loeer  at  Chiis- 
tianiiby,  under  the  names  of  fimaticisn  and  SttpersSitaiNi. 
'^  When  Mr.  Hume  rears  the  standard  of  infid^ty^- *  aaya 
Gilpin,."  he  acts  openly  and  honestly;  but  when  heseatters 
his  caivel^ss  insinuations,  as  he  traverses  the  paths  of  his* 
torn  we  characterize  him  as  a  dark,  insidious  etiemy/*  ^ 

HUMPHREY  (Laurence),  aleamed  Engfish  writer^^ras 
born  at  Newport  Pagnell  in  Bockinghamshire,  dboiit  1 J37, 
and  had  his  school  edocatioo  at  Cambridge ;  after  which 
he  became  first  a  demy,  then  a  fellow,  of  AlagdaleO'-coU^^e 
in.  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1552,  and 
about  that  time  was  made  Greek  reader  of  his  college,  and 
entered  into  orders.  In  June  1555  he  had  leave  from  his 
QoUege  to  travel,  into  foreign  countries;  he  wenttoZaricb, 
aatd  associated  himsetf  with  the  English  tbere^  w1m»  had 
fled  firom  thtir  'country  on  account  of  their  rehgioo.  After 
the  death  of  queen;  Mary  he  retarned  to  England,  and  was 
restored  to  his  felk>wship  in  Magdalen  college,  from  which 
he  had  been  expelled  because  he  did  not  return  within  die 
space  of  a  year,  which  was  one  condition  on  which  be  was 
permitted  to  travel ;  another  was,  that  he  should  refrmn 
from  air  heretical  company.  In  1560  he  was  appointed 
the  queen's  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  year 
after  elected  president  of  bis  college.  In  1562  he  took 
both  the  degrees  in  divinity;  and,  in  1570,  was  made 
dean  of  Gloucester.  In  1580  he  was  removed  to  the 
deanery  of  Winchester ;  and  had  probably  been  promoted' 
to  a  bisliopric  if  he  had  not  «been  disaffected  to  the  church 
of  England.  For  Wood  tells  us,  that  fram^  the  city  of 
Zurich,  where  the  preaching  of  Zuinglius  hafd  fashioned 

I  Life  by  himself,  preSved  to  Ikis  History,  and  Dr.  Sniith*s'  lietter  on  Uis 
death.— *IUtchie*t  Life  of  Hume.— BoiwelPs  Life  of  Johnson,  miid  Tour. — 
Bcattie's  Disseccations,  4to,  p.  37.~Lekind's  Doisiical  Writers.— Forbe8*s  Life  of 
Beattie.— Tytler*s  Life  of  Kiimes»— Warbttfton's-  Letters  to  Hufd.'-^trtu  Critic, 
vol.  XXXIV.— Works  of  the  Learned  fer  1'739,  a<r.  kc. 
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people's  notioiiji,  and  from  the  eorretpondenee  he  bid  i^ 
Geneva,  he  broegbt  baok  with  htm  so  much  of  the  Cal* 
Ttnist  both  in  doctrine  and  ditcipline,  that  tbe  best  which 
could  be  said  of  him  was,  that  be  was  a  moderate  and  con» 
■eientions  nonconformist.  This  was  at  least  the  opinion 
of  several  divines,  who  uied  to  call  him  and  Dr.  f  uike  of 
€!ambridge,  standard-bearers  among  tbe  nonconformists ; 
thongh  ethers-  thought  the j  gr^w  more  conformable  in  tbe 
end.  Be  this  as  it  will,  <<  sure  it  is/^  says  Wood,  that 
^'Humphrey  was  a  great  and  general  scholar,  an  able 
linguist,  a  deep  dtvine;  and  for  his  excellency  of  s^le, 
exactness  of  method,  and  substance  of  matter  in  bis  writ* 
ings,  went  beyond  most  of  our  theolog^sts  *•'*  He  died  m 
Feb.  1590,  N.  8.  leaving  a  wife,  by. whom  he  had  twelve 
children.  His  writings  are,  1.  ^  Epistola  de  Greets  Uteris, 
et  Homeri  lectione  et  imitatione  ;**  printed  before  a  book 
of  Hadrian  Junius,  entitled  ^<  Cornucopiee,**  at  Basil,  1558. 
3.  ^  De  Religionis  conservatione  et  reformatione,  deque 
primatu  regum,  Bas.  1559.'*  3.  **  De  ratione  interpre* 
tandi  auctores,  Bas.  1559.'^  4.  ^'  Optimates :  sive  de  no- 
bilitate,  ejusque  antiqua  origine,  &c.''  Bas.  1560.  5« 
*'  Joannis  Juelli  Angli,  Episcopi  Sarisburiensis,  vita  et 
mors,  ejusque  vene  doctrinee  defensio,  &c.  Lend.  1573.** 
6.  ^  Two  I^ttn  orations  spoken  before  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
one  in  1572,  another  in  1575.'*  7.  *' Sermons;*'  and  BJ 
'*  Some  Latin  pieces  against  the  Papists,  Campian  in  par-' 
ticular.**  Wood  quotes  Tobias  Matthew,  an  emihent  arch* 
bishop,  who  knew  him  well,  as  declaring,  that  **  Dr. 
Humphrey  had  read  more  fathers  than  Campian  the  Jesuit 
ever  saw ;  devoured  more  than  he  ever  tasted  ;  and  taught 
more  in  tbe  university  of  Oxford,  than  he  had  either 
learned  or  heard.''  ^ 

HUNAULD  (Frakcis  Joseph),  an  eminent  anatomist 
and  physician,  was  born  at  Chateau-Briant,  in  February 
1701.  His  father  was  a  physician,  and  practised  at  St. 
Malo.  He  studied  first  at  Rennes,  and  afterwards  at  An-> 
gers  and  Paris,  and  received  tbe  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Rbetms 
in  1723.     On  his  return  to  Paris  he  studied  anatomy  and 

*  Wmrton  tayt  tbmt  about  the  year  Chriit  Charchy  wbo  were  capable  of, 
1 563,  tbere  were  only  two  dirinesi  and  praaobing  tbe  public  sermonfl  before 
those  of  higher  nnk,  the  Preiideot  of  the  University  of  Oirfbrd.— Hbcory  of 
Mafdaien  coUege,   aad  the  Dean  of  Poetry»  ? ol.  11.  p.  460. 

*  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  L^FoUer't  Abel  Rediriras.— Strype'i  Craanar,  p.  SS4,SSS, 
99S.— ftiypa'i  Parker,  p.  118, 16S— 1S5,  1S4,  Sn« 
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•ofg^  with  great  aMiduity,  under  the  oelehrded  teackect 
Winslow  aad  Du  Vemey»  and  was  admitted  into  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences  in  1724.  Having  been  bonouved  with 
the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  duke  of  RtcheUeo^  he 
accompanied  that  nobleman  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  at  Vienna,  and  ever  afterwards 
retained  bis  entire  confidence,  and  had  apartments  in  his 
bouse*  On  the  death  of  Du  Verney,  in  1730,  Hunaold 
was  appointed  his  successor,  as  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  1dng*$  gardeni  where  he  soon  acquired  a  reputa^on 
little  short  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  and.  found,  the  spa- 
cious theatre  overflowing  with  pupils*  Having  been  ad- 
mitted .  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  he 
practised  with  great  success,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  court.  He  took  a  journey  into  Holland,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  BoerbaAve,  with 
whom  be  ever  afterwards  maintained  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence; and,  in  1735,  he  visited  London,  where  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  which  he  read  some  ^  Reflections  oif  the  operation 
for  Fistula  Lacrymalis,'*  which  were  printed  in  the  Trans- 
actions* He  was  cut  off  in  the  vigour  of  life  by  a  pu- 
trid fever,  in  December  1742,  being  in  bis  forty-second 
year«  The  greater  part  of  bis  writings  consist  of  papersp 
which  were  published  in  various  volumes  of  the  Qiemoirs 
.  of  the;  academy  of  sciences,  between  1729  and  1742  in- 
clusive. Osteology  was  a  favourite  subject  of  bis  enquiry, 
and  some  of  the  most  curious  of  his  observations  relate  to 
the  fo^matipn  and  g.rowth  of  the  bones  of  the  skull.  He 
likewise  traced  with  great  accuracy  the  lymphatics  of  the 
Ipngs  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  progress  of  some  of  the 
nerves  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  He  published  anonymopsly, 
in  1726,  a  critique,  in  tlie  form  of  a  letter,  on  the  book  of 
Petit,  relative  to  the  diseases  of  the  boQ.es,  which  occa* 
sioned  some  controversy,  and  received  the  formal  djsap* 
proval  of  the  academy.  Hunauld  had  collected  a  const* 
derable  anatomical  museum,  which  was  especially  rich  in 
preparations  illustrative  pf  osteology  and  the  diseases  of 
the  bones,  and  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  aca« 
demy  after  his  death.  * 

HpNlADES  (John  Corvinus),  waiwode  of  TransyU 
vauia,  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Ladislas,  king  of  Hun-* 
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gary,  was  one  of  the  greatest  comnianden  of  his  time.    He 
fought  against  the  Turks  Kke  a  hero,  and,  io^  1442  and 
1443,  gained   important  battles  against  the  generals  of 
Amuratb  ;  and  obliged  that  prince  to  retire  from  Belgrade, 
after  besieging  it  seven  months.     In  the  battle  of  Varnes, 
so  fatal  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  in  which  Ladislas  fell, 
Corvinus  was  not  less  distinguished  than  in  his  more  for- 
tunate contests;  and,  being  appointed  governor  of  Hun- 
gary, became  proverbially  formidable  to  the  Turks.     In 
J  448,  however,  he  suffered  a  defeat  from  them.     He  was 
more   fortunate  afterwards,   and  in   1456,    obliged  Ma- 
homet II.  also  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Belgrade;  and  died 
the  10th  of  September  in  the  same    year.    Mahomet, 
though  an  enemy,  had  generosity  enough  to  lament  the 
death  of  so  great  a  man ;  and  pride  enough  to  allege  as 
one  cause  for  his  regret,  that  the  world  did  not  now  coo- 
tain  a  man  against  whom  he  could  deign  to  turn  his  arms, 
or  from  whom  he  could  regain  the  gloiy  he  had  so  lately 
lost  before  Belgrade.    The  pope  is  said  to  have  shed  tears 
on  the  news  of  his  death ;  and  Christians  in  general  la- 
nented  Huniades  as  their  best  defender  against  the  in  fidels. ' 
HUNNIUS  (Giles),  a  celebrated  Lutheran  divine,  was 
bom  at  Winende,  a  villagie  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg^ 
in  1550.    He  was  educated  at  the  schools  in  that  vicinity, 
and  lock  his  degree  in  arts  at  Tubingen,  in  1567.  ,  He 
then  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  was  so  remarkable  for  bis  progress  in  it,  that  in  1576 
he  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Marpurg.     About  the 
aame  period   he  married.     He  was  particularly   zealous 
against,  the  Calvinists,  and  not  long  after  this  time  began 
to  write  against  them,  by  which  he  gained  so  much  repu- 
tation, that  in  1592  be  was  sent  for  into  8axony  to  reform 
that  electorate,  was  made  divinity -professor  at  Wittemburg, 
and  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  consistory.     In  these 
offices  he  proved  very  vigilant  in  discovering  those  who 
had  departed  from  the  Lutheran  communion ;  and,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  severities  practised  against  those  who 
would  not  conform  to  that  rule,  it  appears  that  nothing  less 
than  a  strong  persecution  was  carried  on  by  him  and  his 
colleagues.  In  1595  be  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Wittemburg,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  most 
celebrated  polemical  work,  entitled  **  Galvinus  Judaizans,** 
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in  which  he  charges  that  refonner  with  all  possible  heresies* 
At  the  same  time  be  carried  on  a  controversy  with  Huberus, 
about  predestination  and  election.  Against  Calvin  he 
wrote  with  the  most  intemperate  acrimony.  Hunnius  was 
present  at  the  conference  at  Rausbon  in  1601,  betweeo 
the  Lutherans  and  Roman  catholics.  He  died  of  an  in* 
flammation  brought  on  by  the  stone,  in  April  1603.  His 
works  have  been  collected  in  five  volumes ;  and  contain^ 
funeral  orationsi  a  catechism,  prayers,  colloquies,  notes 
on  some  of  the  evangelists,  &c.  &c.  His  acrimony  in 
writing  went  beyond  his  judgment. ' 

HUNT  (Jekkmuh),  a  dissenting  divine,  was  born  in 
London  in  1678,  and  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Hunt,  a 
member  of  the  mercers*  company  in  London.  He  was 
educated  under  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  and  after  he  had  finished 
his  course  with  him,  he  went  fifvt  to  Edinburgh,  and  then 
to  Leyden ;  at  the  latter  place  he  applied  himself  most 
diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the 
Jewish,  antiquities.  In  HoUaud  he  preached  to  a  small 
English  congregation,  and  upon  his  return  he  officiated 
'  some  time  at  Tunstead,  in  Norfolk,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  London  about  1710,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of 
the  congregation  at  Pinners*  hall.  In  1729  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He 
died  in  1744.  He  was  author  of  several  single  sermons ; 
and  likewise  of  ^'  An  Essay  towards  explaining  the  History 
and  Revelations  of  Scripture  in  their  several  periods;  to 
which  is  annexed  a  dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man.'*  After 
his  death  four  volumes  of  his  *^  Sermons,**  with  tracts, 
were  published,  to  which  was  prefixed  Dr.  Lardner*s  Fu- 
neral Sermon  for  him.* 

HUNT  (Stephen),  of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  Mr.  Ni- 
cholas Hunt  of  that  city  (an  intimate  and  worthy  friend  of 
Arch.  Tillotson,  and  to  whom,  whilst  labouring  under  a 
cancer,  he  addressed  that  most  excellent  letter  of  consola* 
tion,  printed  in  his  life  by  Birch,  p.  135),  was  admitted  a 
scholar  of  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge,  Jan.  29,  1693.  After  tak- 
ing the  degree  of  M.  B.  in  1699,  he  practised  physic  at 
Canterbury,  and  became  a  collector  of  Roman  coins,  ves- 
sels, and  utensils,  particularly  of  those  about  Reculver  and 
Richborough,  after  the  manner  of  archdeacon  Batteley,  in 

*  OeD.  Diet— Melchior  Adam.— Freheri  Theatram.— -Saiii  Ononaft. 
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hit,  ^  Anttquitates  Ratupins  ;'*  all  whieli,  together  with 
hia'hooks  and  maimscripta,  he  bequeathed  to  the  library  of 
that  cathedral.  He  was  esteemed  a  learned  antiquary. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  ^ 

HUNT  (Thomas),  a  learned  Hebraist,  and  Regius  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Oxford,  was  born  in  1696,  but  where 
or  of  what  parents  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  or  in- 
deed to  recover  any  particulars  of  his, early  life.  He  was 
educated  at  Hart«hall,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  M.  A. 
in  Oct.  26,  1721,  and  was  one  of  the  first  four  senior  fel- 
lows  or  tutors,  when  the  society  was  made  a  body  corporate 
and  politic  under  the  name  of  Hertford  college;  and  he 
took  his  degree  of  B.  D.  in  (74S,  and  that  of  D.  D.  ift 
1744.  His  first  literary  publication,  which  indicates  the 
bent  of  his  studies,  was  *<  A  Fragment  of  Hippolytus, 
taken  out  of  two  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,*' 
printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  *^  Parker's  Bibliotheca 
Kbiica,''  1728,  4to.  In  1738^  he  was  elected  Laudian 
professor  of  Arabic,  which  he  retained  the  whole  of  bis 
life,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Dn  Joseph  White. 
In  the  following  year  be  delivered  in  the  schools,  a  Latin 
speech  '<  De  antiquitate,  elegantia,  utilitate,  LingusD  Ara* 
bicse,''  published  the  same  year;  and  another  **De  usu 
Dialectorum  Orientalium,  ac  prsecipue  fArabicce,  in  He- 
braicocodice  interpretando,'*  which  was  published  in  1748. 
In  1 746  he  issued  proposals  for  printing  *<  Abdollatiphi 
HistorisB  ^gypti  compendium,''  with  a  full  account  of  that 
work,  which,  however,  he  never  published.  The  sub* 
scribers  were  recompensed  by  receiving  in  lieu  of  it  his 
posthumous  ^  Observations  on*  the  Book  of  Proverbs,'^ 
edited  by  Dr.  Kennicott  after  his  death. 

In  1747,  Dr.  Hunt  was  appointed  regius  professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  consequently  canon  of  the  sixth  stall  in  Christ 
church.  He  had  in  1740  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  and  was  also  a  fellow  of  that  of  antiquaries.  In 
1757,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  life  of  bishop  Hooper,  he 
published  the  works  of  that  prelate,  in' the  preface  to  which 
he  represents  himself  as  **  one  who  had  received  many  ob« 
ligations  from  bis  lordship,  was  acquainted  with  his  family, 
and  had  been  formerly  intrusted  by  him  with  the  care  of 
publishing  one  of  his  learned  works,"  viz.  ^*  De  Benedict 
tione  patriarchsB  Jacobi,  conjecturse,"  Oxen.    1728,  4to, 

>  Matten's  Hist  of  Corptii  Christi  CoUese,  Cambriaf  e. 
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by  the  preface  to  wUch  it  appears  that  bidiop  Hooper  was 
ooe  of  his  early  patrons.  Of  this  only  100  copies  were 
printed  as  presents  to  friends,  bat  it  is  included  in  the 
bifihop*s  irorks. 

Dr.  Hunt's  epistolary  correspondence  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  considerable.  Some  of  his  letters  are  to  be 
found  in  <<  Doddridge's  Letters^''  published  by  Stedman. 
He  frequently  mentions  his<^'  Egyptian  History/'  and  his 
'<  attendance  on  Abdollatiph,"  as  engrossing  much  i^  his 
time.  He  also  highly  praises  Dr.  D<Kldridge's  <'  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion,"  and  bis  *<  Life  of  colonel  Gardiner.'* 
In  1759  Dr.  Kennieott  dedicated  his  second  Tolume  on  the 
^  State  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament" 
to  his  much  respected  friend  Dr.  Hunt,  to  whom  he  stood 
^*  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  very  elements  of  the 
Hebrew  ianguage."  '  Anquetil  du  Perron,  the  French  orien* 
talisi,  having  made  some  unhandsome  reflections  on  Dr. 
Hunt,  the  celebrated  sir  William  Jones,  then  a  student  at 
Oxford,  repelled  these  by  a  shrewd  pamphlet,  published 
in  1771,  entited  *^  Lettre  a  monsieur  A[nqnetil  du  P(erion) 
dans  laquelle  est  compris  I'examen  de  sa  traduction  des 
Jivres  attribues  a  Zoroastre." 

Among  Dr.  Hunt's  intimate  friends  was  Dr.  Gregory 
Sharpe,  who  sought  his  acquaintance  and  highly  priaed  it, 
and  their  correspondence  was  frequent  and  siTeotionate. 
Dr.  Hunt  not  only  promoted  Dr.  Sharpe's  election  into  the 
royal  society,  but  was  a  liberal  and  able  assistant  to  him  in 
his  literary  undertakings.  When,  however.  Dr.  Sharpe 
published  his  edition  of  Dr.  Hyde's  Dissertations  in  1767^ 
no  notice  was  taken  of  these  obligations ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  is  Dr.  Hunt's  having  declined  a  very  unreasonable 
request  made  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  to  translate  into  Latin  a  long 
English  detail  of  introductory  matter.  Such  treatment 
Dr.  Hunt  is  said  ^to  have  mentioned  ^'  to  his  fnends,  with 
as  much  resentment  as  his  genuine  good*nature  would  per* 
mft."  This  very  learned  scholar,  who  had  long  beeo 
afflicted  with -the  gravel,  died  Oct.  31,  1774,  aged  seventy* 
eight,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aile  joining  to  the  body 
of  the  cathedral  of  Christ-church,  with  an  inscription  ex- 
pressing only  his  name,  offices,  and  time  of  his  death. 
His  librafy  was  sold  the  following  year  by  honest  Daniel 
Prince  of  Oxford.  In  that  same  year  Dr.  Kennieott  pub- 
lished a  valuable  posthumous  work  of  his  frien^l,  entitled 
^  Observations  on  several  passages  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
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two  Sermoni*  By  TbomM  Hoot,'*  &€•  4to.  A  con- 
liderabl^  part  of  this  work  was  printed  before  his  deMb  $ 
•ad  the  only  reason  given  why  he  himself  did  not  finish  it, 
wasy  that  he  was  remarkably  timoroiiS)  and  distniatful  of 
his  own  judgment;  and  that,  in  his  declining  years^  he 
grew  more  and  more  fearful  of  the  severity  of  public  cifti* 
cism,  for  wMch  he  certainly  had  little  cause»  had  this  been 
his  only  publication.  His  character,  as  an  Orientalist,  had 
been  fully  established  by  his  former  works;  land  he  justly 
retained  it  to  the  close  of  his  lifei  leaving  the  learned 
world  only  to  regret  that  he  did  not  engage  in  some  grand 
and  critical  work,  or  that  he  did  not  complete  an. edition 
of  Job  which  he  had  long  intended.^ 

HUNTER  (CHaiSTOPHER)^  an  eminent  phjrucian  and 
antiquary  of  Durham,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hunter^ 
gent,  of  Medomsley^  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1675  :  he  was  educated  at  the  free*schooL  of 
Houghton- le-Spring,  founded  by  the  celebrated  Bernard 
Gilpin,  and  was  admitted  of  St.  John^s  college,  Cambridge^ 
where  he  continued  until  be  had  taken  his  bachelor^s  degree 
in  1698.  In  1701  he  received  a  faculty  or  licence  mm 
Dr.  John  Brookbank,  spiritual  chancellor  at  Durham^  to 
practice  physic  through  the  whole  diocese  of  Durham* 
After  some  years  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Durham ;  and 
though  he  published  little,  was  always  ready  te  assist  in  any 
literary  undertaking.  He  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Horsley 
and  Mr.  Gordon  to  be  very  exact  and  masterly  in  the  know- 
ledge of  antiquities.  Dr.  Wilkins  mentions  him  with  re* 
spectin  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Councils,** 
to  which  he  furnished  some  materials;  and  Mr.  Bourne  was 
much  indebted  to  him  in  compiling  his  **  History  of  New* 
castle."  He  published  a  new  edition  of  *'  The  Ancient 
Rites  and  Monuments  of  the  church  of  Durham,**  1733^ 
without  his  name;  and  a  curious,  and  now  very  scarce 
work,  entitled  '^  An  Illustration  of  Mr.  Daniel  Neale's 
History  of  the  Puritans,  in  the  article  of  Peter  Smart,  M.  A. 
from  original  papers,  with  remarks/*  1736,  8vo.  In  April 
1743,  he  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription, 
in  2  vols.  4to.  ^'  Antiquitates  Parochiales  Dioc.  Dunelnu 
hucusque  inedit®,**  but  no  further  progress  appears  to  have 
been  made.  .  Perhaps  this  might  be  owing  to  an  uoforui-*- 

>  Oeot.  Mag.  I«XXI.— Doddridge**  Latter* ^Nicbolf't  Bow]rcr.«-MS  eor* 

retpoBdence  with  Dr.  Sbiaipe,  in  the  posseMkm  of  Uie  Editor. 
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Bate  accident  he  met  with,  in  searching  the  atchires  otiiii 
i^athedral,  where  he  spilt  a  boule  of  ink  on  the  celebrated 
Gq>y  of  Magna  Charta,  and  was  never  afterwards  permltted 
6i  come  there.    In  1757  he  retired  firom  Dtirfaami  with 
Us  Aunily,  to  Undiank,  an  estate  belonging  to  his  wife,  in 
Shotley  parish^  Northumberland,  where  he  died  Jttly  IS 
of  that  year,  and  was  buried  in  Shotley  church. ' 
•  HUNTER  (Hbney),  a  popular  preacher  and  writer,  was 
bom  at  Cnlross,  in  Perthshire,  in  1741.     He  had  the  best 
^education  that  the  circumstances  of  his  parents  would  per- 
mit; and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  sent  to  the  unitersity 
of  Edinburgh,  where,  by  bis  talents  and  proficiency,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  professors,  ana  when  he  left; 
Kdinbttrgh  he  aiDcepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  lord  thin- 
dofeiald^s  sons  at  Culross  abbey.    In  1764  he  was  licensed . 
tD  preach,  having  passed  the  several  trials  with  great  ap« 
plause:  and  very  quickly  became  much  followed  on  ac- 
count of  his  popular  talents.     He  was  ordained  in  1766, 
and  was  appointed  minister  of  South  Leith.    On  a  visit  to 
London  in  1769,  he  preached  in  most  of  the  Scotch  meet- 
ing<*houses  with  great  acceptance,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
turn be  received  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Scotch 
ohttfch  in  Swallow- street,  which  he  declined ;  but  in  1771 
he  removed  to  London,  and  Undertook  the  pastoral  office 
in  the  Scotch  church  at  Londbn^wall.    He  appeared  first 
as  an  author  in  1783,  by  the  commencement  of  'his  **  Sa- 
cred Biogmphy,**  which  was  at  length  extended  to  seven 
volumes  octavo.    While  this  work  was  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication, he  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Lavater^s  **  Essays 
on  Physiognomy,"  and  in  order  to  render  his  work  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  he  took  a  journey  into  Swisserland,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  information  from  Lavater  himself.' 
He  attained,  in  some  measure,  his  object,  though  the  au- 
thor did  not  receive  him  with  the  cordiality  which  he  ex- 
pected, suspecting  that  the  English  version  must  injure  the 
sale  of  the  French  translation.    The  first  number  of  this 
work  was  published  in  1789,  and  it  was  finished  in  a  style 
worthy  the  improved  state  of  the  arts.    From  this  period 
Dr.  Hunter  spent  much  of  his  time  in  translating  different 
works  from  the  French  language.     In  1790  he  was  elected 
secretary  to  the  corresponding  board  of  the  **  Society  for 
propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and 
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Wlio^  <rf  SeolkilcL**  Hfr  WES  likMfie  qfaftiriaHi  td  'tb« 
*<  Stfotdi  Cotfponitioft;'*  and  both  itlieri^ .  iottitatioiit  wero 
auoii  bMM&ad  by .  hit.  leakMis  esertioM  in  their  behaifi 
In  1795,  he  puUiabsd  two  ▼olufliet  6f  Sennoiit;  and  in 
hJi9S  be  gftw  the  world  eight  **  Leeturei  on  the  Evidetees 
of  ChrittiMky,'^  being  the  oonpletton  o£  a  phn  began  by 
Mr.  Fell.  The  whole-  contains  a.  popular  and  nsefol  eleci^ 
dation  of  the  prooii  m  fawor.of  the  Christian  religioo^ 
wiiiog  fiom  its  inlernit  evidenee^  iu  beneficial  influeiioc^ 
and  the  superior  valae  of  the  iflformation  which  it  conveys 
with  respect  to  fotodty^  I>ttring  the  latter  years  of  his 
lifs^  Dr.  Hunier's  consiitaMn  sidGsred  the  serarsst  shocks 
froiB^the  bsi  eC  threes  chiidrent  which^  with  other  eauies^ 
centriheMd  to  Mider  bisk  anaUe  to  withstand  the  atticha 
of  disease*  He  died  at  the  Hot-^WeHs^  Brutol^  on  the 
97lh  of  October,  1802,  in  the  6Sd  year  of  his  am.  Dv.» 
Hunter  was  a  aaa  of  learning :  his  writings  siw  Moaneot,* 
and  shew  .how  well  he  had  studied  human  liature.  In  the 
]tttlpit  his  Biianner  was  unaffeeted,  solemn,  and  iminresstve. 
He  indulged  his  liberal  and  friendly  heart  in  the  exercise 
of  hospitality,  charity,  and  the  plessnres  of  social  interw 
doorsc^  but  the  latter  frequently  beyond  the  limits  which  a 
regard  to  prudence  and  economy  should  bare  prescribed;. 
He  was  the  translator  of  <<  Letters  of  Eoler  to  a  German' 
Princess,  on  different  subjects  in  Physios  and  Philosophy  ;'* 
<fThe  Studies  of  Nature  by.  St.  Pierre;"  ^'Saurin's  Ser* 
sums  ;'*  "  Sonnini^s  Trareb.'*    Miscellaneous  pieces  and 

'mens  of  his  own  have  been  published  since  his  death,  to^ 
are  prefixed  memoirs :  from  these  the  foregoing  par* 
ticulars  have  been  taken.  Dr.  Hunter,  about  1796  or  7, 
began  <<  A  History  of  London  and  its  Environs,'*  which 
caae  out  in  parts,  but  did  little  credit  to  him,  as  he  evi- 
dently had  uo  talents  or  research  for  a  work  of  this  de*' 
scriptioa.' 

.  HUNTER  (William,  M-  I>.),  an  eminent  anatomist  and> 
physiciaa,  .was  bom  May  83,  1718,  at  Kilbride  in  the' 
.county  of  Lanark.    He  was  the  seventh  of  ten  ^childreci  * 

•       *  0«Bt.  Mag.  fol.  UXU.— IUm's  Cyclopadia. 

»    *  •        • 

S  Thete  .were,  John,  Elisabeth,  An-  to  London  in  1743,  with  an  intentloa 

4rew,  Janet,  Jamet,  ApttM,  William,  to.  study  anatomy  under  his  brother 

Dorothea,  babetta,  nod  John.    Of  the  William,  but  was  prerented  from  pHr^ 

sops,  John  the  eldett^.and  Andrew^  died  saiog  thi«  plan  by  ill  health,  which  in^ 

young;  Jamet,  bom  in  1715,  was  a  duc«i  him  to  return  to  UmgCalder« 

writer  to  the  signet  al  Edinburgh,  who,  wood,  where  he  died  soon  after,  aged 


diililDagtheproliistioiiortlielaw,caflM    SB  years;  John,  the  youngeit,  ia  the 
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of  Jobn  sod  Agnes  Hanter,  who  resided  cm  a  siMll  esttM 
in  that  parish,  called  Long  Calderwood,  whieh  had  long 
been  in  the  poaieasion  of  his  funiiy.  His  great  grand- 
&tfaer,  by  his  fadier*s  side,  was  a  yoiiDger  soar  of  Hailter 
of  HnnterstoD,  chief  of  the  fiunily  of  that  naaae.  At  the 
age  of  fourteeo^  his  fiither  sent  him  to  the  cdlege  of  Glas- 
gow ;  where  be  passed  five  years,  aod  by  his  prudeot  be- 
hanour  and  diligence  acqnired  the  esteem  of  the  professors, 
and  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  seholar.  His  fiufaer 
had  designed  tmn  tot  the  church,  but  the  necessity  of  sob^ 
scribing  to  articles  of  fiutb  was  to  him  a  stiong  otijectaoo. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  happened  to  become  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Cullen,  who  was  tbca  just  established  in  prtotice 
at  Hamilton,  under  tfab  patronage  of  the  dake  of  Hamilton. 
By  tbe  conTersation  of  Dr.  Cullen,  he  wss  soon  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  die  profession  of  physic.  His  father's 
consent  having  been  previously  obtained,  he  w«nt,  in  1737. 
to  reside  with  Dr.  Cullen.  In  tbe  fiimily  of  this  excellent 
friend  and  preceptor  he  passed  nearly  three  years,  and 
these,  as  he  has  been  often  heard  to  acknowledge,  were 
the  hairiest  years  of  his  life.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  be 
should  prosecute  his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  and 
London,  and  afterwards  return  to  settle  at  Hamilton,  in 
partnership  with  Dr.  C uUen. 

Mr.  Hunter  set  out  for  Edinburgh  in  Nov.  1740,  and 
continued*  there  till  the  following  spring,  attending  the' 
lectures  of  the  medical  professors,  and  amongst  others  those 
of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Monro.  He  arrived  in  London  in 
the  summer  of  1741,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Smellie's,  who  was  at  that  time  an  apotbe* 
caiy  in  Pall-msll.  He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  recom* 
mebdation  to  his  countryman  Dr.  James  Douglas,  from  Mr. 
Foolis,  printer  at  Glasgow,  who  had  been  useful  to  the 
doctor  in  collecting  for  him  different  editions  of  Horace. 
Dr.  Douglas  was  then  intent  on  a  great  anatomical  work  on 
the  bones,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  and  vras 
looking  out  for  a  young  man  of  abilities  and  industry  whom 
he  might  employ  as  a  dissecter.  This  induced  him  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  Mi;.  Hunter ;  and  finding  him  acute 

fttbject  oTtbe  eoiaing  artldt.— Of  the  James  BailUe»  D.  D.  profeator  of  dirir- 

daughten,  Elizabeth,  Agnea,  and  Isa-  uity  io  tbe  UDiTeraity  of  GDngow,  bf 

balla,  died  young;  Janet  nurried  Mr.  whoa  'sbehad  a  son  Mattbew  Baillie, 

Buchanan  of  Glafgow,   and   died  in  now  a  very  emioeat  physician^ 'lUkd 
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and  seiMililet  he  after  &  thon  tfaneiimted  bim  into  his  fiu 
mily,  to  aMist  hi  bit  <U«ectioot»  and  to  superintend  the 
edncation  of  hb  ton.  Mr.  Hnnter  haTing  comm^oicated 
this  offer  to  his  fiither  and  Dr.  CoUen,  ttie  latter  nadiijt 
and  heartily  ga:re  his  concurrence  to  it;  bnt  his  father^ 
who  was  Tory  old  and  infirm,  and  expected  his  retnm  with 
iittpauence,  consented  with  reloctance.  His  lather  did  not 
long  survive^  dying  Oct.  30  following;  aged  78. 

Mr.  Hunter,  having  accepted  Dr.  Douglas's  invitation^ 
was  by  his  friendly  assistance  enabled  to  enter  himsdtf  as  a 
suMon's  pupil  at  St.  George's  hospital  under  •  Mr.  James 
WiScie,  and  as  a  dissecting  pupil  under  Dr.  Frank  Nichols^ 
who  at  that  time  uught  anatomy  with  considerable  reputa- 
tion. He  likewise  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  exp^ 
limental  philosophy  by  Dr.  Desaguliers.  Of  these  means 
of  improvement  he  did  not  fail  to  make  a  peoper  use.  Hm 
soon  became  expert  in  dissection,  and  Dr.  Douglas  was  at 
the  eapence  of  having  several  of  his  preparations  engraved. 
But  heface  many  months  had  elapsed,  he. had  the  misfor* 
tune  to  lose  this  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Douglas  died  April 
I9  1742,  in  his  67th  year,^  leaving  a  widow  and  two  chil- 
dren.  The  death  of  Dr.  Douglas,  however^,  made  no 
change  in  his  situation.  He  continued  co  reside  with  the 
doctor's  family,  and  to  pursue  his  studies  with  tb^  same 
diligence  as  before.  In  174S  he  oomnmnicated  to  the 
royal  society  <*  Au  Essay  oa  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of 
articulating  Cartilages."  This  ingenious  paper,  on  a  sub* 
ject  which  till  then  had  not  been  sufficiently  investigated, 
affords. a. striking  testimony  of. the  rapid  progress  he  had 
made  in  bis  anatomical  inquiries.  As  be  bad  it  in  contem- 
plation to  leach  anatomy,  bis  attention  was  directed  prin« 
cipally  to  this  ol^ect ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
an  additional  mark  of  hu  prudence,  that  he  did  not  pre« 
cipitately  engage  in  this  attempt,  but  passed  several  years 
in  acquiring,  such  «  degree  of  knowledge,  and  such  a  col*' 
lection  of  preparations,  as  might  insure  him  success.  After 
waiting  some  time  for  a  favourable  opening,  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Samuel  Sbarpe  as  lecturer  to  a  private  society  of  sur* 
geons  in  Covent-garden,  began  his  lectures  in  their  rooms, ' 
and  soon  extended  his  plan  Arom  surgery  to  anatomy.  This 
undertaking  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1746.  He  is  said 
to  have  experienced  muc(b  solicitude  when  be  began  to 
speak  in  public,  but  applause  soon  inspired,  him  with  cou- 
rage ;  and  by  degrees  he  became  so  fond  of  teaching,  that 
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for  wMiof  yatn  before  his  death  be  wms  aever  bsppier  tban 
wben  employed  in  deliFering  a  lectofe. 

The  ptofiu  of  hn  two  first  coorses  were  considerable  S* 
but  by  oontributiog  to  tbe  wants  of  di6ferent  firiends,  be 
found  biinsel^  at  the  return  of  tbe  next  season,  <riiligied  to 
defer  his  leetures  for  a  fortnight,  merely  because  he  bad 
aot  money  to  defray  tbe  necessary  expesce  of  advertise^ 
ments.  This  circamstance  taught  him  to  be  more  reserved* 
in  this  respect.  In  1747  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
die  corporation  of  surgeons,  and  in  the  spring  of  tlie  fid- 
lowing  year,  soon  after  the  dose  of  his  lectures,  be  tet 
out  in  company  with  bis  pupil,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  on  a 
(ear  through  Holland  to  Paris.  His  lectures  SMfeied  no 
interruption  by  this  journey,  as  he  returned  to  England 
soon  enougb  to  pr^are  for  his  winter  course,  which  bi^ran 
ab6ut  tbe  usual  time.  At  first  he  practised  bodi  surgenr 
and  midwifery,  but  tbe  former  he  always  disliked ;  and, 
being  elected  one  of  the  surgeon*men-midwiFes  first  to  the 
Middlesex,  and  soon  afterwards  to  tbe  British  lying-in 
bosjAtal,  and  recommended  by  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent sai^eons  of  that  time,  his  line  was  thus  determined. 
Over  bis  countryman,  Dr.  Smellie,  notwithstanding  his 
great  experience,  and  tbe  reputation  he  had  justly  ac* 
quired,  he  had  a  great  advantage  in  person  and  address. 
The  roost  lucrative  part  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  was 
at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  sir  Richard  Mafiningfaam  and 
Dr.  Sandys,  l^e  former  of  these  died,  and  the  latter  re- 
tired into  the  country  a  few  years  after  Mr.  Hunter  began 
to  be  known  in  midwifery.  Although  by  these  incidents 
he  was  established  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  proportion  as  his  reputation  increased,  his 
opinion  was  eagerly  sought  in  all  cases  where  any  light 
concerning  tbe  seat  or  nature  of  any  disease,  could  be  ex- 
pected from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy.  In  1750 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  university  of 
Ghtsgow,  and  began  to  practise  as  a  pbysician.    About 


*  Mr.  WaUon,  1  R.  S.  who  was 
one  of  Mr.  Hanter-fl  earliest  pupils, 
•coottipMiicd  hioi  home  after  hia  in- 
^ptdtiCXorj  lecture.  Mr.  Uaoter,  wbo 
bad  received  a^ut  leventy  guioeai 
from  hit  pupils,  and  bad  got  tbe  dio- 
■cy  in  a  bag  under  hia  cloak,  obserred 
.  to  Mr.  Watson*  Ibat  it  was  a  Urger 
suitai  than  he  had  eVer  been  master  of 
befbf«.    Or.  Pnlrenef  ,  in  hW  •<  Life  of 


Linnseus,'*  has  not  tboucht  it  super* 
fluous  to  record  the  slender  beginning 
from  which  that  great  naturalist  rose  to 
ease  and  aiBaeoce  in  life.  **  £xivi 
patria  triginti  sex  nummis  aureisdiTes/* 
are  Ltnnsos's  own  words.  Anecdotes 
of  this  sort  deserve  to  berecafded,  as 
an  encouragement  to  young  meu,  who, 
with  great  merit,  happen  to  po3se9» 
but  KUle  adwiotagee  of  fortune.. 
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4iM  time  he  qoitted  the  family  of  Mrs.  Douglafl,  and  went 
to  reside  in  Jenny n^slreet.  In  the  summer  of  1751  he 
revisited  his  niLtive  crantry,  for  which  he  always  retained 
a  cordial  affection.  His  mother  waa  still  living  at  Long 
Calderwood,  which  was  now  become  bis  property  bv  the 
deadii  of  his  brother  James.,  Dr.  CuUen,  for  whom  he  always 
entertained  asincere  regard,  was  then  established  at  Glasgow. 
During  this  visit,  he  shewed  his  attachment  to  bis  little 
.paternal/ioheritance,  by  giving  many  instructions  for  re« 
pairing  and  improving  it,  and  for  purchasing  any  adjoining 
lands  that  might  be  offered  for  sale.*  As  he  and  Dr.  CuUea 
were  riding  one  day  in  a  low  part  of  the  country,  the  lat- 
ter pointing  out  to  him  Long  Calderwood  at  a  considerable 
distance,  remarl^d  how  conspicuous  it  appeared.  '<  Well,*' 
said  he,  with  some  degree  of  energy,  **  if  I  live,  I  shall 
make  it  still  more  conspicuous.*'  After  his  journey  to 
Scotland,  to  which  he  devoted  pnly  a  few  weeks,  he  waa 
never  abseet  from  London,  unless  bis  professional  en- 
gagements, as  sometimes  happened,  required  his  attend* 
ance  at  a  distance  from  the  capital 

In  1762  we  find  him  warmly  engaged  in  controversy, 
supporting  his  claim  to  different  anatomical  discoveries,  in 
a  work  entitled  ^*  Medical  Commentaries,"  the  style  of 
which  is  correct  and  spirited  *.  As  an  excuse  for  the'  tar- 
diness with  which  he  brought  forth  this  work,  he  observes 
in  his  introduotionj  that  it  required  a  good  deal  of  time, 

*  In  hit  <*  Medical  CommenUriei,"  Mr.  Nogaez,  in  the  second  edition  of 

to  vhich  a  '*  Sapplemeot**  was  after-  a  work  entitled  "  L' Anatomic  du  Corpa 

vanifl  added,  he  rapported  the  lA-iority  de  I'Homme  en  abrig^,"  printed  at 

of  hit  ditcoreriet  of  er  thoie  of  Or.  Parii.    Who  may  ha?e  first  aucceeded 

Monro,  jun.  profettor  of  anatomy  at  in  a  lucky  injection,  teems  a  matter 

Edinburgh,  in  reaped  to  the  ducts  ef  scarcely  worthy  of  contest ;  but  Dr. 

the  lachrymal  glands,  iigectiona  of  the  Hunter  was  extremely  tenacious  of  any 

testicle,  ttie  origin  ana  use  of  the  lym-  claims  of  this  kind,  and  would  not  suf* 

phatic  Tessels,  and  abaorption  by  veins,  fer  the  interference  even  of  bis  own 

There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  brother.    Some   papers,    in    which  a 

adjusting  the  claims  of  contemporary  claim  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  relative  to 

anatomists.    The  peat  doctrine  of  the  the  connection  between  the  placenta 

absorbent  action  of  the  lymphatic  sys-  and  uterus,  was  disputed  by  the  doo 

tern,  which  is  now  fully  received,  at  tor  in   1*780,  are  preserved  in  the  ar- 

least  by  the  anatomists  of  Great  Bri-  chives  of  the  royal  society.     In  the 

tain,  was  taught  and  illostrated  at  the  "  Commentaries"  there  are  also  some 

time  in  the  schools  of  London  observations  on  the  insensibility  of  tbe 


and  of  Edinburgh,  and  exercised  the  in*  dura  mater,  periosteum,  tendon*,  and 
genaity  of  Hunter,  MonrOk  Hewson,  ligaments,  as  taught  with  some  slight 
Cruiksbank,  and  other  anatomists,  difference  by  Halier;  and  likewise 
But  Dr.  Simmona  has  shewn,  that  tba  *'  Obaervatioos  on  the  State  of  the  Testis 
principal  pointa  of  this  system  had  in  the  Fcetus,  and  on  the  Hernia  Con- 
been  stated  so  long  ago  as  1796,  by  genita,  by  Mr.  John  Hunter.'* 

Vol.  XyHt.  Y 
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and  b^  had  liUle  to  ^pare;  that  tifte  stdij^ct  Wis  uii|ilM«^ 
sant,  and  therefore  he  wb^  very  seMoiB  in  the  biimbttr 
to  take  it  up.  In  1762,  When  oar  prMent  excellent  queea 
became  pregnant^  Dr.  Hunter  was  codiulted ;  and  two 
years  diftef  he  had  the  hotiour  to  be  appointied  phyfticito« 
extraordinairy  to  her  majesty.  About  this  kime  his  avbca- 
tions  were  so  nnineroUs,  that  he  became  desirous  #f  les« 
Senitig  his  ^tigiie^  atid  having  noticed  the  ingenuity  aod 
assiduous  apjjTlcation  of  the  litte  Mr.  William  Hevtrson, 
F.  R.  S.  who  was  then  one  of  his  (lupiU^  be  engaged  him, 
first  as  an  asiistaht,  and  afterwards  as  a  pirtnjsr  in  his  lec- 
tures. This  conhecdon  continued  till  1770|  when  some 
dispiites  happened,  which  termitiated  in  a  separatioui  £SM 
BtewsoN].  Mr.  Hewion  Was  succe^sded  iti  the  partMiibip 
by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  wb'os^  anntomical  abilities  wer^  de^* 
sei'viedly  respected'. 

April  $6,  1767,  Dh  Hunter  was  elected  F.  tL  S.  and  th« 
year  folloi^ing  communicated  to  that  learned  body  '^  Ob- 
servations on-  tbe  Bones  comtnoftl}^  supposed  to  be  Ele- 
phants' bones,  which  have  been  found  near  the  river  Ohio 
ill  America."  Thh;  w^S  hot  the  only  subject  of  natural 
history  on  which  Dr.  Hunter  employed  his  pen ;  for  in  a 
subsequent  Volume  of  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions,'* 
we  find  him  offering  his  <*  Remarks  on  s6aie  Bones  found 
in  the  R6ck  of  Gibraltar,''  which  he  prov<es  to  have  be- 
longied  to  some  quadruped.  In  the  same  work,  likelivise^ 
he  published  an  account  of  the  NyUghau,  an  Indian  ani- 
Ixial  not  described' before,  and  which,  from  its  strength 
and  swiftness,  promised,  bethought,  to  be  antiseful  wo 
Vjuisition  to  this  country; 

In  1768,  Dr.  Hunter  beciame  F.  S.  A.  and  th^  sam^ 
year,  at  the  institution  of  a  r6yal  academy  of  arts,  he  was 
appointed  by  his  majesty  to  the  office  of  profess6r  6f  ana- 
tomy. This  appointment  opoied  a  new  field  for  hisabi- 
lities  ;  and  he  engaged  in  it,  as  he  did  in  levery  other  pur- 
suit of  his  life,  with  unabating  zeal.  He  how  adapted  his 
anatomical  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture; and  the  novelty  and  justness  of  his  observations 
proved  at  once  the  readiness  and  the  extent  of  his  genius. 

In  January  1781,  be  was  unanimously  elected  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Dr.  John  Fothergill  as  president  of  the  so- 
oiety  of  physicians  of  London.  '^  He  wi^  )one  of  those," 
says  Dr.  Simmpnsy  ,^^  to  \VhoQai  we  are  indebted  for  its 
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ettablishBient,  and  our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  him  for  his  zealous  endeavours  to  promote  the  liberal 
'  views  of  this  institution,  by  rendering  it  a  source  of  mutual 
improvement^  and  thus  making  it  ultimately  useful  to  the 
public.'*  As  his  name  and  talents  were  known  and  re-^ 
spected  in  eyery  part  of  Eui^ope,  so  the  honours  conferred 
on  him  were  not  limited  to  his  own  country.  In  1780  the 
royal  medical  society  at  Paris  elected  him  one  of  their  fo- 
reign associates;  and  in  1782  he  received  a  similar  mark 
of  distinction  from  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  that 
city.  We  come  now  to  the  most  splendid  of  Dr.  Hunter's 
medical  publications,  **  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gra- 
vid Uterus/*  The  appearance  of  this  work,  which  had 
been  begun  so  early  as  1751  (at  which  time  ten  of  the 
thirty-four  plates  it  contains  were  completed)^  was  re- 
tarded till  1775,  only  by  the  author's  desire  of  sending  it 
into  the  world  with  fewer  imperfections.  This  great  work 
is  dedicated  to  the  king.  In  his  preface  to  it  we  find  the 
author  very  candidly  acknowledging,  that  in  most  of  the 
dissections  he  had  been  assisted  by  his  brother,  Mr.  John 
Hunter.  This  anatomical  description  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
was  not  the  only  work  which  Dr.  Hunter  had  in  contem- 
plation to  give  to  the  public.  He  had  long  been  em- 
ployed in  collecting  and  arranging  materiars  for  a  his- 
tory of  the  various  concretions  that  are  formed  in  the  hu- 
.man  body.  He  seems  to  have  advanced  no  further  in  the 
.execution  of  this  design,  than  to  have  nearly  completed 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  urinary  and  biliary  concre- 
tions. Among  Dr.  Hunter^s  papers  have  likewise  been 
found  two  introductory  lectures,  which  are  written  out  so 
fairly,  and  with  such  agcuracy,  that  he  probably  intended 
no   further  correction    of  them,    before    they  should  be 

S'ven  to  the  world.  In  these  lectures  Dr.  Hunter  traces 
e  history  of  anatomy  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
times,  along  with  the  general  progress  of  science  and  the 
arts.  He  considers  the  great  utility  of  anatomy  in  the 
practice  of  physic  and  surgery  ;  gives  the  ancient  divisions 
of  the  different  substances  compoMing  the  human  bpdy, 
which  for  a.  long  time  prevailed  in  anatomy;  points  out 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  cultivating  this  branch  of 
natural  knowledge;  and  concludes  v^gitb  explaining  the 
particular  plan  of  his  own  lectures,  ftifsides  these  MSS.  he 
has  also  left  behind  him  a  considerable  number  of  cabcs  of 

Y   2 
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dissection  *•  The  same  year  in  which  the  tables  of  the 
gravid  uterus  made  their  appearance.  Dr.  Hunter  commu* 
nicated  to  the  royal  society  *^  An  essay  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Venereal  Disease.^'  After  this  paper  had  been  read 
to  the  royal  society.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  a  conversation  with 
the  late  Dr.  Musgrave,  was  convinced  that  the  testimony 
on  which  he  placed  his  chief  dependence  was  of  less 
weight  than  he  had  at  first  imagined ;  he  therefore  very 
properly  laid  aside  his  intention  of  giving  his  essay  to  the 
public. 

In  1777,  Dr.  Hunter  joined  With  Mr.  Watson  in  pre* 
senting  to  the  royal  society  **  A  short  account  of  the  late 
Dr.  Maty's  illness,  and  of  the  appearances  on  dissection*/* 
and  the  year  following  he  published  his  *^  Reflections,  on 
the  Section  of  the  Symphysis  Pubis.? 

We  must  now  go  back  a  little  in  the  order  of  time,  to 
describe  the  origin  and  progress  of  Dr.  Hunter's  Museum, 
without  some  account  of  which  these  memoics  would  be 
very  incomplete.  When  he  began  to  practise  midwifery, 
he  was  desirous  of  acquiring  a  fortuno  sufficient  to  place 
him  in  easy  and  independent  circumstances.  Before  many 
years  had  elapsed,  be  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  sum 
adequate  to  his  wishes  in  this  respect ;  and  this  he  set  apart 
as  a  resource  of  which  he  might  avail  himself  whenever 
age  or  infirmities  should  oblige  him  to  retire  from  business. 
He  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  once  took  a  considerable 
sum  from  this  fund  for  the  purposes  of  his  museum,  but 
that  he  did  not  feel  himself  perfectly  at  ease  till  he  had 
restored  it  again.  After  he  had  obtained  this  competency, 
as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumulate,  he  formed  a  laud- 
able design  of  engaging  in  some  scheme  of  public  utility, 
and  at  first  had  it  in  contemplation  to  found  an  anatomical 
school  in  this  metropolis.  For  this  purpose,  about  1765, 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Grenville,  he  presented 
a  memorial  to  that  minister,  in  which  he  requested  the 
grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Mews  for  the  site  of  ab 
anatomical  theatre.  Dr,  Hunter  undertook  to  expend  lOOOL 
on  the  building,  and  to  endow  a  professorship  of  anatomy  in 
perpetuity.     This  scheme  did  not  meet  with  the  reception 

*  The  work  im  the  Grartd  Utems  tended  to  supply  this  defect.  It  it  en- 
vif  published  without  a  descripihre  eo-  titled  **  An  Anatomical  Oescriptioa  of 
count.  In  1795,  Dr.  Baillie  published  '  tlie  Human  Gravid  Uterus,  and  ittCon- 
from  Dr.  Huoter'i  papcn,  improved  tents.  By  the  late  W.  Hunter,  M.  D.** 
by  his  own  observations^  a  hook  in*     k.c.  and  forms  a  tbia  4f». 
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it  deserved*  In  a  conTereation  on  this  subject  ioon  after- 
wards with  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  his  lordship  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  plaa  might  be  carried  into  execution  by  sub- 
scription, and  very  generously  requested  to  have  his  name 
set  down  for  1000  guineas.  Dr.  Hunter^s  delicacy  would 
not  allow  him  to  adopt  this  proposal.  He  chose  rather  to 
execute  it  at  his  own  expence,  and  accordingly  purchased 
a  spot  of  ground  in  Great  Windmill-street,  where  he  erected 
a  spacious  house^  to  which  he  removed  from  Jermyn-street 
in  1770.  In  this  building,  besides  a  handsome  amphi- 
theatre and  other  convenient  apartments  for  hb  lectures 
and  dissections,  there  was  one  magnificent  room,  fitted  up 
with  great  elegance  and  propriety  as  a  museum. 

Of  the  magnitude  and  value  or  his  anatomical  collection, 
some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  we  consider  the  great 
length  of  years  he  einployed  in  making  anatomical  prepa- 
rations, and  in  the  dissection  of  morbid  bodies  ;  added  to 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  procured  additions,  from  the 
collections  that  were  at  different  tinges  offered  for  sale  in 
London.  His  specimens  of  rare  diseases  were  likewise 
frequently  increased  by  presents  froo)  his  medical  friends 
and  pupils,  who,  when  any  thing  of  this  sort  occurred  to 
them,  very  justly  thought  they  could  not  dispose  of  it 
more  properly  than  by  placing  it  in  Dr.  Hunter^s  museum. 
Before  his  removal  to  Windmill-street,  he  had  confined 
his  collection  chiefly  to  specimens  of  human  and  compa- 
rative-anatomy, and  of  diseases ;  but  now  he  extended  his 
views  to  fossils,  and  likewise  to  the  branches  of  polite  li- 
terature and  erudition.  In  a  short  space  of  time  he  be- 
came possessed  of  **  the  most  magnificent  treasure  of  Greek 
and  Latin  books  that  has  been  accumulated  by  any  person 
now  living,  since  the  days  of  Mead.**  A  cabinet  of  an- 
cient medals  contributed  likewise  greatly  to  the  richness 
of  his  museum.  A  description  of  part  of  the  coins  in  this 
collection,  struck  by  the  Gfeek  free  cities,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  doctor's  learned  friend  Mr.  Combe,  under  the 
title  of  *^  Nummorum  veterum  populorum  &  urbium  qui 
in  museo  Gulielmi  Hunter  asservantur  descriptio  fignris 
illustrata.  Opera  &  studio  Caroli  Combe,  S.  R.  &  S.  A. 
Soc.  Londini,''  1783,  4to.  In  a  classical  dedication  of 
this  elegant  volume  to  the  queen.  Dr.  Hunter  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations  to  her  majesty.  In.  the  preface, 
some  account  is  given  of  the  progress  of  the  collection, 
which  bad  been  brought  together  since  1770,  with  sin- 
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gular  •  taste,  and  at  the  expence  of  upwards  of  iiOfiOOl^ 
In  1781,  the  museum  received  a  valuable  addition  of  shells, 
corals,  and  other  curious  subjects  of  natural  history,  which 
had  been  collected  by  the .  late  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  gave 
directions  by  his  will,  that  his  collection  should  be  ap- 
praised after  his  death,  and  that  Dr.  Hunter  should  havie 
tiie  refusal  of  it  at  500/.  under  the  valuation,  l^is  was 
accordingly  done,  and  Dr.  Hunter  purchased  it  for  the 
sum  of  1200/.  .        . 

Dr.  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  honoured  with 
the  esteem  of  his  sovereign,  and  in  the  possession  of  every 
thing  that  his  reputation  and  wealth  could  confer,  seemed 
now  to  h&ve  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  But  these 
sources  of  gratification  were  embittered  by  a  disposition 
to  the  gout,  which  harassed  him  frequently  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  his  very  abstemious 
manner  of  living.  About  ten  years  before  hi^  death  his 
health  was  so  much  impaired,  that,  fearing  he  might  soon 
become  unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  his  profession,  he  began 
to  think  of  retiring  to  Scotland.  With  this  view  he  re- 
quested his  friends  Dr.  Cullen  and  Dr.  Baillie,  to  look  out 
for  a  pleasant  estate  for  him.  A  considerable  one,  and 
such  as  they  thought  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  was  of- 
fered for  sale  about  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alloa.  A  description  of  it  was  sent  to  him,  and  met  with 
his  approbation  :  the  price  was  agreed  on,  and  the  bargain 
supposed  to  be  concluded.  But  when  the  title-deeds  of 
the  estate  came  to  be  examined  by  Dr.  Hunter^s  counsel 
in  London,  they  were  found  defective,  and  he  was  advised 
not  to  complete  the  purchase.  After  this  he  found  the 
expences  of  his  museum  increase  so  fast,  that  he  laid  aside 
all  thoughts  of  retiring  from  practice. 

This  alteration  in  his  plan  did  not  tend  to  improve  his 
health.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  tlie  returns  of  his 
^out  became  by  degrees  more  frequent,  sometimes  af* 
fee  ting  his  limbs,  and  sometimes  his  stomach,  but  seldom 
remaining  many  hours  in  one  part.  Notwithstanding  ^his 
valetudinary  state,  his  ardour  seamed  to  be  unabated.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  ^as  eager  t6  acquire  new 
credit,  and  to  secure  the  advantage  of  what  he  had  before 
gained,  as  he  could  have  been  at  the  most  enterprising 
part  of  his  life.  At  length,  qp  Saturday,  March  15,  1783, 
after  having  for  several  days  experienced  a  return  of  wan- 
dering gout,  he  complained  of  great  head-ache  and  nausea. 
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Id  fthif  stfte  be  went  to  bed,,  aiid  for  sereral  days  if^^  iporie 
iMun  tban  ugaal,  both  in  his  atomacb  and  limbs.  On  th0 
Tkunday  CoUowinff  be  found  himself  so  mucb  recoveredi 
Aat  be  aeteripin^d  tp  give  the  introductory  lecture  to  the 
eperation^  of  surgery.  It  was  to  np  purpose  that  bis 
finends  uq^d  to  bim  tbe  i^^propriety  of  such  ^n  attempt. 
He  was  determined  to  make  the  experiment,'  and  acoord- 
iagiy  delivered  the  leftt^re;  bnt  towards  tbe  conclusionji  bis 
strengtb  was  so  exhausted  that  he  fainted  away,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed  by  two  servants.  The  fol- 
lowiDg  night  and  day  his  symptoms  were  such  as  indicated 
danger ;  and  on  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Combe^  who  made 
bim  an  early  visit,  was  alarmed  on  being  told  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter bioiself,  that  during  the  night  be  bad  certainly  had  a 
paralytic  strofke.  As  neither  bis  speech  nor  his  pulse  were 
aflectedy  and  he  was.  able  to  raise  himself  in  bed^  Mr. 
Combe  encciuraged  bim  to  hope  that  be  was  mistakc}p. 
But  tbe  event  proved  tbe  doctor^s  idea  of  his  complaint  to 
be  but  too  well  founded ;  for  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
which  happened  on  Sunday  March  30,  he  voided  no  urine 
without  the  assistance  of  the  catheter,  which  was  occa- 
sionally introduced  by  his  brother ;  and  purgative  medi- 
cines were  administered  repeatedly,  without  procuring  a 
passage  by  stooT.  These  circumstances,  and  the  absence 
of  pain,  seemed  to  shew  that  the  intestines  and  bladder 
had  lost  their  sensibility  and  power  of  contraction ;  and  it 
was  reasonable  to  presume,  that  a  partial  palsy  bad  affected 
the  nerves  distributed  to  those  parts.  The  latter  moments 
of  his  life  exhibited  a  remarkable  instance  of  calmness  and 
fortitude.  Turning  to  his  friend  Mr.  Combe,  '*  If  I  had 
Btreugtb  enough  to  hold  a  pen,*'  said  he,  ''  I  would  write 
bow  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die.*' 

By  his  will,  the  use  of  his  museum,  under  the  direction 
of  trustees,  devolved  to  his  nephew  Matthew  Baillie,  and 
in  case  of  his  death,  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  for  the  term  of 
thirty  years,  at  the, end  of  which  period  the  whole  coUep- 

.  tion  was  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  but  Dr. 
Baiilie  ^euaoved  it  (o  jt«i  destioatioii  some  years  before  tbe 

.  completion  of  that  term.  The  sum  of  8000/.  sterling  wiis 
left  as.a  fund  for  the  support  and  augmentation  of  the  col- 
lection. The  trustee^  were,  Dr..  George  Fordyce,  Dr.  Da- 
Tid  Pitcairne,  and  Mr.  Charles  (since  Dr.)  Combe,  to  each 

:.of  whom  Pr.  Hunter  bequeathe^  an  annuity  of  20/.  for 
;tbirty  yearv,  ,tbat  is^  .during  , the, period  in  which  tb^y 
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would  be  executing  the  purposes  of  the  will.  Dr.  Hunter 
likewise  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  100/.  to  his  sister  Mrs. 
Baillie,  during  her  life,  and  the  sum  of  2000/.  to  each  of 
her  two  daughters.  The  residue  of  his  estate  and  effects 
went  to  bis  nephew.  On  Saturday  April  5,  his  remains 
were  interred  in  the  rector's  vault  of  St.  James*s  church, 
Westminster. 

Of  the  person  of  Dr.  Hunter  it  may  be  observed  that  he 
was  regularly  shaped,  but  of  a  slender  make,  and  rather, 
below  a  middle  stature.  There  are  several  good  portraits 
of  him  extant.  One  of  these  is  an  unfinished  painting  by 
ZofFany,  who  has  represented  him  in  the  attitude  of  giving 
a  lecture  on  the  muscles  at  the  royal  academy,  surrounded 
by  a  groupe  of  academicians.  His  manner  of  living  wak 
extremely  simple  and  frugal,  and  the  quantity  of  his  food 
was  small  as  well  as  plain.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and 
when  business  was  over,  was  constantly  engaged  in  his 
anatomical  pursuits,  or  in  his  museum.  Ther^  was  some- 
thing very  engaging  in  his  manner  and  address,  and  he  had 
such  an  appearance  of  attention  to  his  patients  when  he 
was  making  his  inquiries,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  conciliate 
their  confidence  and  esteem.  In  consultation  with  his  me^ 
dical  brethren,  he  delivered  his  opinions  with  diffidence 
and  candour.  In  familiar  conversation  be  was  chearful  and 
unassuming.  All  who  knew  him  allowed  that  he  possessed 
an  excellent  understanding,  great  readiness  of  perception, 
a  good  memory,  and  a  sound  judgment.  To  these  intel- 
lectual powers  he  united  uncommon  assiduity  and  precis 
sion,  so  that  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  anatomical  inves- 
tigation. As  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  he  was  long  and  de« 
servedly  celebrated.  He  was  a  good  orator,  and  having  a 
clear  and  accurate  conception  of  what  he  taught,  he  knew 
how  to  place  in  distinct  and  intelligible  points  of  view 
the  most  abstruse  subjects  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 
How  much  he  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  medical 
science  in  general,  may  be  collected  from  the  concise  view 
we  have  taken  of  bis  writings.  The  munificence  he  dis- 
played in  the  cause  of  science  has  likewise  a  olai^i  to  our 
applause.  Dr.  Hunter  sacrificed  no  part  of  his  time  or  his 
fortune  to  voluptuousness,  to  idle  pomp,  or  to  any  of  the 
common  objects  of  vanity  that  influence  the  pursuits  of 
mankind  in  general.  He  seems  to  have  been  animated 
with  a  desire  of  distinguishing  himself  in  those  thinn  which 
are  in  their  nature  laudable  *,  and  being  a  bachelor^  and 
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witbmit  views  of  eskaUbbing  a  family,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
indulge  bb  indiQation.  Let  us,  tberefore,  not  withhold 
the  praise  that  is  due  to  him ;  and  undoubtedly  bis  tem-* 
perance,  his  prudence,  his  persevering  and  eager  pur* 
suit  of  knowledge,  constitute  an  example  which  we  may, 
with  advantage  to  ourselves  and  to  society,  endeavour  to 
imitate. ' 

HUNTER  (John),  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Hunter,  one 
of 'the  most  profound  anatomists,  sagacious  and  expert 
aurgeous,  and  acute  observers  of  nature,  that  an  v  age  has 
produced,  was  born  at  Long  Calderwood,  before^-men- 
tioned,  July  14,  1728.  At  the  ^e  of  ten  years  he  lost 
his  father,  and  being  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  was 
suffered  to  employ  himself  in  amusement  rather  than  study, 
though  sent  occasionally  to  a  grammar-school.  He  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  before  he  fdt  a  wish  for  mpre 
active  employment ;  and  hearing  of  the  reputation  his  bro* 
ther  WilUkm  had  acquired  in  London  as  a  teacher  of  ana- 
tomy, made  a  proposal  to  go  up  to  him  as  an  assistant* 
His  proposal  was  kindly  accepted,  and  in  September  1748 
he  arrived  in  London.  It  was  not  long  before  his  dispo- 
sition to  excel  in  anatomical  pursuits  was  fully  evinced, 
and  his  determination  to  proceed  in  that  line  confirmed 
and  approved.  In  the  summer  of  1749  he  attended  Mr. 
Cheselden  at  Chelsea-hospital,  and  there  acquired  the  ru- 
diments of  surgery.  In  the  subsequent  winter  be  was  so 
far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  to  instruct 
his  brother^s  pupils  in  dissection ;  and  from  the  constant 
occupation  of  the  doctor  in  business,  this  task  in  future 
devolved  almost  totally  upon  him.  In  the  summer  of  1750 
he  again  attended  at  Chelsea,  and  in  1751  became  a  pupil 
at  St.  Bartholomew's,  where  he  constantly  attended  when 
any  extraordinary  operation  was  to  be  performed.  After 
having  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he  entered  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  in  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary-ball,  though  with  what 
particular  view  does  not  appear.  His  professional  studies, 
however,  were  not  interrupted,  for  in  1754  he  became  a 
pupil  at  St.  George's  hospital,  where  in  1756  he  was  ap- 
pointed house-surgeon.  In  the  winter  of  1755,  Dr.  Hunter 
admitted  him  to  a  partnership  in  his  lectures. 

The  management  of  anatomical  preparations  was  at  this 
time  e  new  art,  and  very  little  known ;  every  preparation, 

1  Life  of  Dr.  Hunter,  by  the  late  8.  F.  Simnions,  M,  D.  F.  R.  S.  poblisbtd  im 
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iberefbrei  that  was  skiiftilly  mtde,  bcoaoie  «a  object  .of 
admimtiofi ;  mnxij  were  wstiting  for  the  uie  of  the  lectoffs^ 
and  Dr.  Hunter  having  himself  an  enthusiatm  for  ih^  ant, 
his  brother  had  every  advantage  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
pursuit  towards  which  his  own  disposition  pointed  so 
strongly ;  and  of  which  he  left  so  noble  a  moQ«Dient  in 
his  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  Mr.  Hunter  pur- 
sued the  study  of  anatomy  with  an  ardeor  and  perseverance 
of  which  few  examples  can  be  found.  By  this  close  appli- 
cation for  ten  years,  he  made  hiaiaelf  master  of  all  that 
was  already  known,  and  struck  out  some  additions  to  that 
knowledge.  He  traced  the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  upon  the  membranes  of  the  nose,  and  discovered 
the  coi^rse  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  ' 
nerves.  In  the  gravid  uterus,  he  traced  the  arteries  of 
the  uterus  to  their  termination  in  the  placenta.  He 
also  discovered  the  existence  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in 
birds.  In  comparative  anatomy,  which  he  cultivated  with 
indeiatigi^le  industry,  his  grand  object  was^  by  examiung 
various  organizations  formed  for  similar  fiftnctions,  un4ler 
di£Perent  circumstances,  to  trace  out  the  general  principles 
of  animal  life.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  commonest 
animals  were  often  of  considerable  importance  to  him ;  but 
he  also  took  every  opportunity  of  purchasing  those  that 
vrere  rare,  or  encouraged  their  owners,  to  sell  the  bodies 
to  him  when  they  happened  to  die. 

By  excessive  attention  to  these  pursuits,  his  health  was 
so  much  impaired,  that  he  was  threatened  with  consurop- 
tire  symptoms,  and  being  advised  to  go  abroad^  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  surgeon  on  the  staff,  and  went  with 
the  army  to  Belleisle,  leaving  Mr.  Hewson  to  assist  his 
brother.  He  continued  in  this  service  till  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1763,  and  thus  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture and  treatment  of  gun-^hot  wounds.  On  his  return  to 
Lon'don,  to  his  emoluments  from  private  practice,  s^nd  his 
lialf*pay,  he  added  those  which  arose  froto  teaching  prac- 
tical anatomy  and  operative  surgery ;  and  that  he  might 
be  more  enabled  to  carry  on  his  inquiries  in  comparative 
anatomy,  he  purchased  some  land  at  EarPs-^court,  near 
Brompton,  where  he  biiilt  a  house.  Here  also  be  kept 
such  animals  alive  as  be  purchased.  Or  were  presented  to 
him;  studied  their  habits  and  instincts,  and  cultivated  an 
intimacy  with  them,  which  with  the  fiercer  kinds  was  not 
always  supported  without  personal  risk.     It  is  recorded  by 
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his  bie^mpheir,  that,  on  finding  two  loopafds  loose,  and 
Kkdy  to  escape  or  be  killed,  he  went  out,  and  seizing 
cfatebi  with  his  own  band^,  carried  them  back  to  their  den. 
The  horror  he  felt  afterwards  at  thre  danger  he  bad  run, 
WMM  not,  ptobably,  tiave  presented  him  from  maktng  a 
drtilar  ^ort,  had  a  like  occasion  arisen. 

On  the  5th  of  Febrtiary,  1767,  Mr.^nnter  was  elected 
a'fefHoW  of  the  royal  society  ;  and  in  order  to  make  that 
sttfAitiOn  as  productive  of  knowledge  as. possible,  he  pre- 
vailed <yn  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Gumming  (the 
celtsbrated  watch -maktsr)  to  form  a  kind  of  subsequent 
Blkeettng  at  a  coffee-hMse,  for  the  purpose  of  philosophical 
disdussion,  and  inquiry  into  discoveries  and  improvements. 
To  this  meeting  some  of  the  first  pUlosophers  of  the  age 
very  speedily  acceded,  among  whom  notie  can  be  more 
conspicuous  than  sir  Joseph  Banks,    Dr.  Solander,  Dr. 
Maskelyne,  sir  Geo.  fihuckburgh,  sir  Harry  Gngle field,  sir 
Charles  Blagden,    Dr.   Noothe,    Mr.  Ramsden, '  and  Mr. 
Watt  of  Birmingham.    About  the  same  time,  the  ac'cideut 
of  bkeaki^g  his  tend4>  Ackittis,  led  him  to  some  very  suc- 
cessful researches  into  the  mode  in  which  tendons  are  re- 
united ;  so  completely  does  a  true  philosopher  turn  every 
accident  to  the  advantage  of  science.     In  1768,  Dr.  Hun- 
cerliavtng  finished  his  house  in  Windnlill-screet,  gave  up 
to  his  brother  that  which  he  had  occupied  in  Jermyn-street; 
and  in  the  same  year,  by  the  interest  of  the  doctor,  Mr. 
Hunter  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  to  St.  George^s 
hospital.      In  1771   he   married  Miss  flome,    the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Home,  surgeon  to  Burgoyne's  regiment 
of  light-horse,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.    In  1772  he  undertodk  the  professional  education  of 
his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Everard  Ho;ne,  then  leaving  West- 
minster-school, '  who  has  assiduously  pursued  his   steps, 
ably  recorded  his  merits,  and  successfully  emulates  bis  re- 
putation. 

As  the  family  of  Mr.  Hunter  increased,  his  practice  and 
character  also  advanced ;  but  the  expence  of  his  coiiec- 
tiou  absorbed  a  very  considerable  part  of  his  profits.  The 
ibest  rooms  in  his  house  were  filled  with  his  prepara- 
tions ;  and  his  mornings,  from  sun*rise  to  eight  o^clock, 
were'  constantly  employed  in  anatomical  and  philosophical 
pursuits.  The  knowledge  which  he  thus  obtained,  he  ap» 
plicid  most  successfully  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
surgery  ;    was  particularly  studious  to  examine  morbid 
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bodies,  and  to  investigate  the  can^e  of  fiailure  when  opera- 
tions  bad  not  been  productive  of  tbeir  due  effect  .  It  was 
thus  tbat  be  pierfected  the  noode  of  operation  fdr  the  by* 
drocele,  and  made  several  other  improvements  of  different 
kinds.  At  the  same  time  the  volumes  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  bear  testimony  to  bis  success  in  comparative 
anatomy,  which  wm  bis  favourite,  and  may  be  called  al- 
most his  principal  pursuit  When  be  met  with  natural 
appearances  which  could  not  be  preserved  in  actual  pre- 
parations, be  employed  able  draughtsmen  to  represent 
them  on  paper ;  and  for  several  years  he  even  kept  one  in 
his  family  expressly  for  this  purpose.  In  Jan.  1776,  Mr. 
Hunter  was  appointed  surgeon-extraordinary  to  his  ma« 
jesty.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  bad  an  illness 
of  so  severe  a  nature,  as  to  turn  bis  mind  to  the  care  of  a 
provision  for  bis  family  in  case  of  bis  decease ;  when,  con-i 
sidering.tbat  the  chief  part  of  bis  property  was  vested  in 
bis  collection,  he  determined  immediately  to  put  it  idto 
such  a  state  of  arrangement  as  might  make  it  capable  of 
being  disposed  of  to  advantage  at  his  death.  In  this  he 
happily  lived  to  succeed  in  a  great  measure,  and  finally 
left  his  museum  so  classed  as  to  be  fit  for  a  public  si- 
tuation. 

Mr.  Hunter  in  1781  waii  elected  into  tbe  royal  society  of 
sciences  and  belles  lettres  at  Gottenburg;  and  in  1783, 
into  tbe  royal  society  of  medicine,  and  the  royal  academy 
of  surgery  at  Paris.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  from 
Jermyn-street  to  a.  larger  bouse  iu  Leicester^square,  and, 
with  more  spirit  than  consideration,  expended  a  very  great 
sum  in  buildings  adapted  to  tbe  objects  of  his  pursuits. 
He  was  in  1785  at  tbe  height  of  bis  career  as  a  surgeon, 
and  performed  some  operations  with  complete  success, 
which  were  thought  by  the  profession  to.be  beyond. tbe 
reach  of  any  skill.  His  faculties  were  now  in  tbeir  fullest 
vigour,  and  bis  body  sufficiently  so  to  keep  pace  with 
tbe  activity  of  bis  mind.  He  was  engaged  in  a  very 
extensive  practice,  be  was  surgeon  to  St.  George's  hos- 
pital, be  gave  a  very  long  course  of  lectures  in  the 
winter,  had  a  school  of  practical  anatomy  in  bis  bouse, 
was  continually  engaged  in  experiments  concerning  the 
animal  oeconomy,  and  was  from  time  to  time  producing 
very  important  publications.  At  tbe  same  time  he  in- 
stituted a  medical  society  called  **  Lyceum  Medicum 
Londinense,"  Hibicb  mei  at  his  lecture-rooms,  and  soot 
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to§e  to  considerable  reputation.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Middleton»  surgeon-general,  in  1786,  Mr.  Hunter  obtained 
the  appointment  of  deputy  surgeon- general  to  the  army ; 
but  in  the  spring  of  the  year  he  had  a  violent  attack  of  ill* 
ness^  which  left  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  subject  to  pe- 
culiar and  violent  spasmodic  affections  of  the  heart.  la 
July  1787>  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  phi- 
losophical  society.  In  1790,  finding  that  his  lectures  oc- 
cupied too  much  of  his  time,  he  relinquished  them  to  hia 
brother*in-law  Mr.  Home ;  and  in  this  year,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Adair,  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  hos- 
pitals, and  surgeon-general  of  the  army.  He  was  also 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  college  of  surgeona  in 
Ireland, 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hunter  was  perfectly  sudden,  and  the 
consequence  of  one  of  those  spasmodic  seizures  in  the 
heart  to  which  he  had  now  for  several  years  been  subject. 
It  happened  on  the  16th  of  October,  1793.  Irritation  of 
mind  had  long  been  found  to  bring  on  this  complaint ;  and 
on  that  day,  meeting  with  some  vexatious  circumstances  at 
St.  George's  hospital,  he  put  a  degree  of  constraint  upon 
himself  to  suppress  his  sentiments,  and  in  that  state  went 
into  another  room ;  where,  in  turning  round  to  a  physician 
who  was  present,  he  fell,  and  instantly  expired  without  a 
groan.  Of  the  disorder  which  produced  this  effect,  Mr. 
Home  has  given  a  clear  and  circumstantial  account,  of  a 
very  interesting  nature  to  professional  readers.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter was  short  in  stature,  but  uncommonly  strong,  active, 
and  capable  of  great  bodily  exertion.  The  prints  of  him 
by  Sharp,  from  a  picture  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,. give  a 
forcible  and  accurate  idea  of  bis  countenance.  His  tem- 
per was  warm  and  impatient ;  but  his  disposition  was  can- 
did and  free  from  reserve,  even  to  a  fault  He  was  supe- 
rior to  every  kind  of  artifice,  detested  it  in  others,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  it,  expressed  his  exact  sentiments,  sometimes 
too  openly  and  too  abruptly.  His  mind  was  uncommonly 
active ;  it  was  naturally  formed  for  investigation,  and  so 
attached  to  trut^i  and  fact,  that  he  despised  all  unfounded 
•peculation,  and  proceeded  always  with  caution  upon  the 
•olid  ground  of  experiment  At  the  same  time  his  acute- 
ness  in  observing  the  result  of  those  experiments,  his  inge- 
nuity in  contriving,  and  his  adroitness  in  conducting  them, 
enabled  him  to  deduce  from  them  advantages  which  others 
would  not  haye  derived.      It  has  been  supposed,   very 
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falsely^  that  he  was  food  of  hypothesis ;  oq  \b^  contnry^  if 
be  was  defective  in  any  talent,  it  was  in  that  of  imagiDtu 
tion  ;.  be  pursued  truth  on  all  ocgasiops  with  mathematical 
precision,  but  he  made  no  fanciful  excursipns.  Conver- 
sation  in  a  mixed  company,  where  no  subject  could  be 
connectedly  pursued,  fatigued  instead  of  an^u^ing  him ; 
particularly  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  B^  slept 
little  f  seldom  more  than  four  hours  in  the  ni^ht,  and 
aboi^t  an  hour  after  dinner.  But  his  occupations,  laborious 
ias  they  would  have  been  to  others,  were  far  from,  being 
fatiguing  to  him,  being  so  perfectly  congenial  to  h^s  lynnd. 
lie  spoke  freely  and  son;ietimes  harshly  of  Us  conteqy^p 
raries ;  but  he  considered  surgery  as  ii^  its  infancy,  and, 
being  very  anxious  for  its  advancement,  thought  meanly  of 
those  pro^ssors  whose  exertions  to  promote  it  w^re  unequal 
to  his  own.  Money  he  valued  no  Qtberwise  than  af  it 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  researches ;  and  in  hie^  zeal  tp 
benefit  mankind,  he  attended  too  little  to  the  interests  of 
his  own  family.  Altogether  he  was  a  man  such  as  few  agfw 
produce,  and  by  his  great  contributions  to  the  stores  of 
knowledge,  will  ever  deserve  the , gratitude  and  veneratioo 
of  posterity. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  Hunter  tp  the  Ti'ans9A|tJ4His  of 
the  Royal  Society  cannot  easily  be  enumerated  :  his  other 
works  appeared  in  the  following  order.  1.  A  treatise  on 
<<  the  Natural  History  of.  the  Human  Teeth,"  1771,  4bo;  a 
second  part  to  which  was  added  in  1778^  2.  *^  A, treatise 
on  the  Venereal  Disease,*'  178$,  4^to,  3^  ^'  Ohserva^oqs 
on  certain  Parts  of  the  Anifoal  QSconomy,*'  1786,  4tp. 
4.  *^  A  treatise  on  the  Blood,  Injflammation,  and  Gaa- 
ahot  Wounds,"  4to,  This  was,  a  posthumous  work,  not 
appearing  till  the  year  1794 ;  but  it  had  been  sent  to^th^e 
press  in  the  preceding  year,  before  his  death.  -There  arp 
^so  some  papers  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  *^  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Knowledge,"  which  were  published  in  1793.  Tb^  . 
collection  of  comparative  anatomy  which. Mr.  Hunter  left 
behind  him,  must  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  talents, 
assiduity,  and  labour,  which  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out surprize  and  admiration.  His  attempt  in  this  collectioii 
has  been  to  exhibit  the  gradations  of  nature,  from  the 
most  simple  state  in  which  life  is  found  to  exist,  up  to  the 
most  perfect  and  complex  of  the  animal  creation,  to  man 
himself.     By  his  art  and  care,  he  has  been  able  so  to 
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•xpQte  and  preserve  in  a  dried  state,  or  in  spirits,  the 

oervedponding  par^s  of  animal  bodies,  that  the  various  links 

in  the  chain  of  perfectnew  may  be  readily  followed  and 

clearly  uDderstood.     They-  are  classed  in  the  following 

order:  first,  tbe  parts  constructed  for  motion;  secondly, 

the  parts  essential  to  animals  as  respecting  their  own 

intetnal  economy  ;  thirdly,  parts  superadded  for  purposes 

;:oaCeroed  with  external  oli^ects ;  fourthly,  parts  designed 

foe  the  propagatbu  of  the  species,  and  the  maintenance 

and  preservation  cf  the  young.    To  go  further  into  these 

particulars^  would  lead  us  to  a  detail  inconsistent  with  the 

nature  of  this  work;   but  they  are  of  the  nAost  curious 

Inad,  and  may  be  found  described  in  a  manner  at  once 

clear  and  instructive,  in  the  '^  Life  of  John  Hunter,*'  from 

which  we  have  taken  this  account.     By  his  will,  Mr.  Hub* 

tet  directed  that  this  museum  should  be  offered  to  the 

pupohose  of  government ;  and,  after  some  negociation,  it 

was  bought  for  the  pttbiic  use  for  the  sum  of  15,000^«  and 

given  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  on  condirion  of  exposing  • 

it  to  public  view  OB  certain  days  in  tbe  week,  and  giving  a 

•etof  annual  lectures  explanatory  of  its  contents.     A  large 

building  fer  its  reception  has  been  completed  in  Portugal* 

street,  connected  wkh  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Dn« 

coln's-ino  fields  4  and  in  the  spring  of  tbe  year  1810  the 

finit  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Home  and  sir 

WiUiam  Blizard.'      • 

HUNJEH  (Robert,  esq,),  author  of  the  celebrated 
M  Letter  on  Enthusiasni,^'  and,  if  Coxeter  be  right  *in  his 
MS  conjecture  in  his  title-page  of  the  only  copy  extant, 
ef  a  farce  called  ^<  Androboros."  He  was  appointed  'lieu* 
tenant-governor  of  Virginia  in  1708^  but  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  his  voyage  thither.  Two  excellent  lettei's,  ad- 
dcesaed  to  colonel  Hunter  while  a  prisoner  at  Paris,  which 
reflect  eqtia;!  honour  on  Hunter  and  Swift,  are  printed  in 
tbe  12th  volume  of  the  Dean^s  works,  by  one  of  which  it 
appears,  that  the  *'  Letter  on  Enthusiasm-*  had  been 
ascribed  to  Swift,  as  it  has  still  more  commonly  been  to 
the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  In  1 7 10  he  was  appointed(  gover- 
DO,r  of  New  York,  and  sent  with  2700  Palatines  to  settle 
there.  From  Mr.  Genghis  **  History  of  Croyland  Abbey,** 
we  learn,  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  major-general,  arid  that^ 
during  his  government  of  New-York,  he  was  directed  by 

1  L»fi»  by  £f  enrd  Home. 
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her  miyesty  to  provide  subsistence  for  abont  SOOO  Paladnet 
(the  number  stated  in  the  alienating  act)  sent  from  Great 
Britain  to  be  employed  in  raising  and  manuiiacturtDg  navii 
stores;  and  by  an  account  stated  in  1734,  it  appears  that 
the  governor  had  disbursed  20,0002.  and  upwards  in  that 
undertaking,  no  part  of  which  was  ever  repaid  He  re« 
turned  to  England  in  1719;  and  on  the  accession  of 
George  II.  was  continued  governor  of  New  York  and  die 
Jerseys.  On  account  of  his  health  he  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  Jamaica,  where  he  arrived  in  Februaty  1728 ; 
4ied  March  31,  1734;  and  was  buried  in  that  island.^ 

HUNTINGTON  (Henry  of),  an  ancient  Engluh  his- 
torian, was  the  son  of  one  Nicholas,  a  married  priest,  and 
was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  oc 
end  of  the  eleventh,  for  he  informs  us  that  he  was  made 
an  archdeacon  by  Robert  Bloet,  bishop  of  .lincoln,  who 
died  in  1123.  He  was  educated  by  Albinus  of  Anjou,  a 
learned  canon  of  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and  in  his  youth 

^  discovered  a  great  taste  for  poetry,  by  writing  eight  books 
of  epigrams,  as  many  of  love  verses,  with  three  long 
didactic  poems,  one  of  herbs,  another  of  spices,  and  a 
third  of  precious  stones.  In  his  more  advanced  yean  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  history ;  and  at  the  request  of 
Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  his  great  friend 
and  patron,  he  composed  a  general  History  of  England, 
from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  death  of  king  Stephen, 
1154,  in  eight  books,  published  by  sir  Henry  3aviie.  In 
the  dedication  of  this  work  to  bishop  Alexander,  be  tells 
us,  that  in  the  ancient  part  of  his  history  he  had  foUpwed 
the  venerable  Bede,  adding  a  few  things  from  some  other 
writers:  that  he  bad  compiled  the  sequel  from  several 
chronicles  he  had  found  in  different  libraries,  and  from 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen.  Towards  the  conclusion  he 
very  honestly  acknowledges  that  it  was  only  an  abridgment^ 
and. that  to  compose  a  complete  history  of  England,  many 

_  more  books  were  necessary  than  he  could  procure.  Mr. 
Wharton  has  published  a  long  letter  of  this  author  to  his 
friend  Walter,  abbot  of  Ramsay,  on  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  which  contains  many  curious  anecdotes  of  the  kings, 
nobles,  prelates,  and  other  great  men  who  were  his  coa- 
temporaries.     In  the  Bodleian  library  is  a  MS  Latin  poem 

•  by  Henry,  on  the  death  of  king  Stephen,  and  the  arrival 

f  Nlcboli't  Boiry€r«-«-BIos.  Dratt.-^Svift's  Work?. 
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of  Htnry  II.  in  Ehgland,  which  is  by  no  oiMns  contMp-*'' 
tible,  and  in  Trinity  college  libraryi  Oxford,  is  a  fine  MS: 
of  his  book  **  Da  imagine  raundi.'*     When  he  died  ir* 
uncertain,^ 

HUNTINGTON  (Rob£rt),  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Deorhyrst  in  Gloucestershire,  urtiere  his  father 
was  minister,  in  1636.  Having  been  educated  in  school 
learning  at  Bristol,  he  was  sent  to  Merton-college,  Oxford^ 
of  which  in  due  time  he  was  chosen  fellow.  He  went  - 
through  the  usual  course  of  arts  and  sciences  with  great 
applause,  and  then  applied  himself  most  diligently  ta 
diviuiiy  and  the  Oriental  languages.  The  latter  became 
afterwards  of  infinite  service  to  him,  for  he  was  ehosea 
chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  and  sailed  from 
England  in  Sept.  1670.  During  his  eleven  years*  residence 
in  this  place>  be  applied  himself  particularly  to  search  out 
and  procure  manuscripts ;  and  for  this  purpose  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  the  leatned  and  eminent  of  every 

{>rofession  and  degree,  which  his  knowledge  in  the  Eastern 
anguages,  and  especially  the  Arabic,  enabled  him  to  do^ 
He  travelled  also  for  his  diversion  and  improvement,  not 
only  into  the  adjacent,  but  even  into  distant  places ;  and 
after  having  carefully  visited  almost  all  Galilee  and  Salmaria^< 
he  went  to  Jerusalem.  In  1677  he  went  into  Cyprus ;  and 
the  year  after  undertook  a  journey  of  150  miles,  for  ther 
sake  of  beboldiiig  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  once  noble 
and  glorious  city  of  Palmyra;  but,  instead  of  having  an, 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  place,  he  and  they  that  were 
with  him  were  very  near  being  destroyed  by  two  Arabian^ 
princes,  who  had  taken  possession  of  those  parts.  He  had 
better  success  in  a  journey  to  Egypt  in  1 680,  where  \ke 
met  with  several  curiosities  and  manuscripts,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  with  John  Lascaris,  archbishop  o£ 
mount  Sinai. 

In  1682  be  embarked,  and  landed  in  Italy ;  and  having' 
visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  places,  uking  Paris  in  his 
way,  where  he  stayed  a  few  weeks,  he  arrived,  after  many 
dangers  and  difficulties,  safe  in  bis  own  country.  He  retired 
immediately  to  his  fellowship  at  Merton^  college ;  aiid  in 
1683  took  the  degrees  in  divinity.  About  the  same  tirne^ 
through  the  recommendation  of  bishop  Fell,  he  was  ap« 

1  Nieolioo's  English  Hist.  Library.— Henry's  HUt.  of  Britain  — Wbartos't 
imglia  Sacra.— WartOB's  Ritt.  of  f  o«Ury.— Rcmm  AngU  Soriptoret  k  Savilt. 
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poiiHad  matt^  of  Trioily  college  id  DobKo^  tnd  wciit 
«T«r  thither^  though  tgaiost  his  will ;  but  the  troubles  that  ■ 
happesed  in  Ireland  a)  the  Revolution  forced  bim  back  for 
a  time  into  Ei^land ;  and  though  be  returned  after  the 
reduction  of  that  kingdom,  yet  he  resigned  Iiit  mastenhip 
in  1691,  and  came  borne,  with  an  intention  to  quit  it  no 
aaore.  In  the  mean  time  he  void  for  lOOL  bis  fine  collec- 
tioo  of  MS$«  to  the  curators  of  the  Bodleian  library  ^ 
having  before  made  a  preseht  of  thirty- five«  In  \6M  be 
wag  presented  by  sir  Edward  Turner  to  the  rectory  of 
Great  Halliogbury  in  Esses,  and  the  same  year  he  married. 
He  was  offered  about  that  time  the  bishopric  of  Kilmofe 
in  Ireland,  but  refused  it ;  in  1704,  however,  he  accepted 
that  of  Raphoe,  and  was .  consecrated  in  Christ-cbttrcb, 
Dublin,  Aug*  SOl  He  survived  his  consecration  but  twelve 
days,  for  be  died  Sept.  2,  in  his  €6th  year,  and  was 
buried  in  Trinity  college  chapeh 

All  that  be  published  himself  was,  ^  An  Account  of  the 
Porphyry  Pillars  in  Egypt,*^  in  the  ^^  Philosophical  Traos- 
action%  No.  161.**  Some  of  bis  ''Observations"  are 
printed  in  ''  A  C<dlection  of  curiotts  Travels  and  Voyages,** 
ill  two  vola  8vo,  by  Mr.  J.  Ray ;  and  thirty-nine  of  hia 
letters,  chiefly  written  while  he  was  abroad,  were  published 
by  Dr.  T.  Smith,  at  the  end  of  bis  life.* 

HURD  (Richaed),  an  eminent  and  accomplished  pre* 
late,  was  bom  at  Congreve,  in  the  parish  of  Penkricb,  in 
StaflTordsbire,  Jan.  13,  1720.  He  was  the  second  of  three 
cliildreHy  all  sons,  of  John  and  Hannah  Hurd,  wlKHn  be 
describes  as  ^'  plain,  hotiest,  and  good  people,  formersy  but 
of  a  turn  of  mind  that  might  have  honoured  any  rank  and 
any  education  ;**  and  they  a{^ear  to  have  been  solicitous 
to  give  this  son  the  best  and  most  liberal  education.  They 
rented  a  considerable  farm  at  Congreve,  but  soon  after 
remove^toa  larger  at  Penford,  about  half-way  between 
Brewood  aad  Wcriverlkimpton  in  the  same  county.  There 
being  a  good  grammar-school  at  Brewood,  Mr.  Hurd  wa^ 
#dttcated  there  under  the  rev.  Mr.  Hilmaii,  and  upon  hia 
death  under  his  successor  the  rev.  Mr.  Bud  worth,  whose 
memory  our  author  affecoonately  honoured  in  a  dedication^ 
in  1757,  to  sir  Edward  Littleton,  who  bad  also  been  edu- 
cated at  firewood  school.  He  continued  under  this  master^a 
eare  until  173$,  when  he  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college, 

^y  IDr.  SMa^  ift  Utm^  iMd.  1704,  Svoy-^Biir- ^ML 
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Cambridge,  but  did  not  go  to  reside  tbere  till  a  year  or  tag 
afterwards.   . 

Id  this  college  be  had  the  bappiuess  of  being  encourage^ 
by^  and  hearine  the  lectures  of,  that  excellent  tutor,  Mr. 
Henry  Hubbard,  although  he  bad  befn  admitted  under 
another  person.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  n$9, 
proceeded  M.  A.  and  was  elected  fellow  in  1742.  In  Jun^ 
of  that  year  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  St.  Paul's  catbedralp 
Loudon,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  bishop  of  Bristol  and  deag 
of  St.  Paul's,  on  letters  <iimissory  from  Dr.  Gooch,  bishop 
of  Norwich;  and  was  ordained  priest  May  20,  1744>  in  tbo 
cbapel  of  Gonvile  and  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  by  the 
same  Dr.  Gooch. 

Mr.  Hurd's  first  literary  performance,  aa  far  as  can  bo 
ascertained,  was  ^^  Remarks  on  a  late  book  entitled  '  An 
Enquiry  into  thq  rejection  of  the  Christian  miracles  by  Ibf 
Heathens,  by  William  Weston,  B.D."'  1746.  On  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  he  contributed  some 
verses  to  the  university  collection  of  1749.  In  the  same 
year  he  took  the  degree  of  K  D.  and  published  his  <<  Com* 
mentaiy  on  Horace's.  Ars  Poetica*,"  in  the  preiitce  to 
which  he  took  occasion  to  compliment  Mr.  Warburton  in  a 
manoer  which  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  that  au- 
thor, who  soon  after  returned  the  eulogium,  in  his  edition 
of  Pope's  works,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Hurd's  Com-t 
mentary  in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation.  Henco 
arose  an  intimacy  which  remained  unbr<^n  dqring  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  opinions  of  Mr,  Uurd,  who  waa 
long  considered  as  the  first  schoLir  in  what  has  been  calle4 
the  Warburtonian  school.  His  Commentary  was  reprinted 
in  1757,  with  the  addition  of  two  Dissertations,  one  on 
the  Province  of  the  Drama,  the  other  on  Poetical  Imitatiout 
and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mason,  on  the  **  Marks  of  Imitation.'* 
A  fourth  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  was  published  it| 
3  vols.  8vo.  in  1765,  with  the  addition  of  another  Diaser** 


*  This  Commentary  endeavours  to 
establish,  that  Horaea  writes,  in  his 
«<  Art  of  Poetry,)'  with  systematic  or- 
der and  the  strictest  method  i  an  idea 
which  has  beeit  combated  by  several 
erities.  Colmaa's  metbod  of  acooaat- 
ing  for  this  episUe,  pablished  in  n83» 
is  thought  preferable.  On  that  occa- 
•ioo  Dr.  Hard  said  to  Dr.  Douglas,  tha 
late  bhilM^  of  S^sbnry^  "  Give  my 


compliments  to  Colman,  and  thank  him 
for  the  handsome  manoer  ia  wliich  ba 
has  treated  me,  and  tell  him  that  I  tbiiQi 
be  is  right.'*  Drs.  Warton  and  Seattle 
were  of  the'  same  opinion.  Yet  wqf 
know  not  whether  all  this  much  dimi* 
Dishes  the  raloe  of  Dr.  Huiil*f  p«rforn« 
ance  as  a  piece  of  miscellaneous  cri- 
ticism. 
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tation  on  the  idea  of  nniyersal  Poetry;  and  the  whole  were 
again  reprinted  in  1776.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  they 
fully  estabU$hed  Mr.  Hurd's  character  as  an  elegant^  acute^ 
i(6d  judicions  critic. 

In  May  J750,  by  Warburton's  recommendation  to 
Dt.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  Mr.  Hurd  was  appointed 
ttxt  of  tl^  Whitehall  preachers.  At  this  period  the  nni^ 
▼erisity  of  Cambridge  was  disturbed  by  internal  divisions^ 
occftis'fonvd  by  an  exercise  of  discipline  against  soikie  of  its 
ttiembers,  who  had  been  wanting  in  respect  to  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  its  authority.  A  punishment  hav- 
fng  been  inflicted  oo  some  delinquentSi  they  refused 
to  submit  to  it,  and  appealed  from  the  vice-chancellor's 
jurisdiction.  The  right  of  the  university,  and  those  to 
whom  their  power  was  delegated,'  becoming  by  this  means 
the  subject  of  debate,  several  pamphlets  appeared,  and 
among  others  who  signalised  themselves  upon  this  occasion-^ 
Mr.  Hurd  was  generally  supposed  to  have  written  ^*  The 
Academic,  or,  a  disputation  on  tiie  state  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  propriety  of  the  regulations  made 
in  it  on  the  1  Ith  day  of  May  and  the  26tb  day  of  June 
1750,  8vo  ;*'  but  this  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
production  of  Dr.  Green  :  Mr.  Hurd,  however,  wrote 
**The  opinion  of  an  eminent  lawyer  (the  earl  of  HardwickeJ 
c^onceming  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge  to  the  senate ;  supported  by  a  short  historical 
account  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university ;  in  answer 
to  a  late  pamphlet,  intituled  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  right 
of  appeal  fron^the  vice-chancellor,  &c.*  By  a  fellow  of  a 
college,**  1751,  8vo.  This  passed  through  three  editions; 
and  being  answered,  was  defended  in  *^  A  Letter  to  the 
Author  of  a  Further  Inquiry,*'  1752,  8vo.  It  is  also  pre- 
served in  the  bishop's  works. 

In  1751,  he  published  the  **  Commentary  on  the  Epis-' 
tie  to  Augustus  ;**  and  a  new  edition  of  both  Comments, 
^th  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Warbiirton,  in  175*3.  In  175^ 
and  1753,  he  published  two  occasional  sermons,  the  one 
at  the  assizes  at  Norwich,  on  **  The  Mischiefs  of  Eotbu* 
siasm  and  Bigotry,"  and  the  other,  for  the  charity  schools 
at  Cambridge,  neither  of  which  has  been  retained  in  bis 
works.  The  friendship  which  had  already  taken  place  be- 
tween Warburton  and  Mr.  Hurd  had  from  its  commence* 
ment  continued  to  increase  by  the  aid  of  mutual  good 
offices ;  and  in  1755  an  (^porlunity  oiFered  fiur  the  latter 
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io  shew  die  warmth  of  bit  atfeaobment,  which  he  cUd  per- 
iiaps  with  too  close  an  iniitation  of.  his  firiend'A  mansec 
Dr.  Jortin  having,  in  his  ^*  Dissertations/*  spoken  -of  War* 
burton  with  less  deference  and  submission  than  the  claims 
rOf  lan  overbearing  and  oonhdeat  superiority  seemed  to  de- 
mand,  Mr.  Hurd  wrote  a  keen  satire,  entitled  *^  The  Deli^ 
cacy  of  Friendship,  a  seventh  dissertation ;  addressed  to 
.the  author  of  the  sixth,*'  1755,  8vo.  It  has  been  said,  that 
4ipan  reflection,  he  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  warmth 
jot  zeal  he  had  displayed  on  this  occasion,  that  he  took 
tgreat  pains  to  suppress  this  pamphlet  If  so^  it  is  ilifficult 
Xo  account  for  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  brought  for- 
ward again  in  a  new  edition  in  1788,  by  an  eminent  living 
scholar,  in  a  volume  entitled  *^  Tracts  by  Warburtoo  and 
Ji  Warburtooian.'*  It  was  this  obtrusion,  however,  for 
.which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  the  most  liberal  mo* 
lives,  that  probably  induced  4he  author  in  his  latter  day% 
JM>t  only  to  acknowledge  the  tract,  but  to  include  it  among 
those  which  he  wished  to  form  his  collected  works. 
•  Although  Mc  Hurd's  reputation  as  a  polite  scholar  and 
critic  had  been  now  fully  established^  bis  merit  had  not 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  great.  He  still  continued  to 
-reside  at  Cambridgi^  in  learned  and  unostentatious  retire* 
joent,  till,  in  Dec,  i756,  he  became,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Arnald,  entitled  to  the  rectory  of  Tburcaston,  as  senior 
fellow  of  Emanuel  college,  and  was  instituted  Feb.  16^  1757. 
At  this  place  he  accordingly  entered  into  residenccj^  and^ 
jHsrfectly  satisfied  with  his  situation,  continued  his  studies, 
which  were  still  principally  employed  on  subjects  of  polite 
Jiterature.  It  was  in  this  year  that  be  published  ^  A  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Mason  on  the  Marks  of  Imitation/*. one  of  his 
most  agreeable  pieces  of  this  class,  which  was  afterwards 
added  to  the  third  editipn  of  the  **  Epistles  of  Horace*** 
This  obtained  for  him  the  return  of  an  elegy  inscribed  to 
him  by  the  poet,  in  1759,  in  which  Mason  terms  him  ^*  the 
friend  of  his  youth,*'  and  speaks  of  him  as  seated  in  **  low 
Thurcaston's  sequester*d  bower,  distant  from  promotion's 
view.**  The  same  year  appeared  Mr.  Hurd's  '^  Remarks 
on  Hume*8  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Religion.** 
Warbnrton  appears  to  have  been  so  much  concerned  in 
this  tract,  that  we  find  it  republished  by  Hurd  in  the  quarto 
edition,  of  that  prelate's  works,  and  enumerated  by  him  in  ^ 
Jiis  list  of  his  own  works.  It  appears  to  have  given  Hume 
eome  uneasiness,  and  he  notices  it  in  his  account  of  his 
Jife  with  much  acrimony. 
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In^  1759,  ht  imblkbed  a  toIuim  of  ^  Dialogue  on  sin* 
terity,  retirement,  the  golden  age  of  Elieabeth|  and  the 
tlonstitation  of  the  English  govemmeiity"  in  Sto,  witboat 
his  name.  In  this  work  be  was  thought  to  rank  among  those 
writers  who,  in  party  language,  are  called  constitutional ; 
bat  it  is  said  that  he  made  considerable  alterations  in  the 
snbsequent  editions*.  This  was  followed  by  his  very  en- 
tertaining ^  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance/'  which  with 
his  y^t  .more  useful  ^*  Dialogues  on  foreign  Travel*'  were 
tepublished  in  1765,  with  the  authpr^s  name,  and  an  exceU 
lent  preface  on  the  manner  of  writing  dialoguie,  under  the 
general  title  of  *^  Dialogues  moral  and  political."  In  the 
year  preceding,  he  wrote  another  of  those  zealous  tracts  in 
vindication  of  Warburton,  which,  with  the  highest  respect 
for  Mr.  Hurd*8  talents,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  have 
added  least  to  his  fame,  as  a  liberal  and  courteous  po- 
lemic. This  was  entitled  <*  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tho- 
nas  Leiand,  in  which  his  late  ^  Dissertation  on  the  prin- 
eiples  of  Human  Eloquence*  is  criticized,  and  the  bishop 
of  Gloucester's  idea  of  the  nature  and  character  of  an  in- 
apired  language,  as  delivered  in  his  lordship's  Doctrine  of 
Grace,  is  vindicate  from  all  the  objections  of  the  learned 
tathor  of  the  dissertation.'*  This,  with  Mr.  Hurd's  other 
controversial  tracts,  is  republished  in  vol.  VIIL  of  the  late 
authorized  edition  of  his  works,  with  the  following  lines, 
by  way  of  advertisement,  written  not  long  before  his  death 
•— «  The  controversial  tracts,  which  make  up  this  volume, 
were  written  and  published  by  the  author  at  different  timet, 
as  opportunity  invited,  or  occasion  required.  Some  sharp- 
ness of  style  may  be  objected  to  them  ;  in  regard  to  which 
lie  apologizes  for  himself  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

—  Me  quoque  pectoris 
Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Fervor        ■ 
•«-^—  niiMB  1^  mitibus 
Mutere  qunro  tristla.*' 

With  this  apology,  we  return  to  his  well-earned  promo- 
tions. In  1762,  be  had  the  sine- core  rectory  of  Folkton, 
near  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  given  him  by  the  lord  chan^ 
ceUor  (earl  of  Nortfcington),  on  the  reeommendation  of 


•  *<  Dr.  JobiMM,  Imw«w»  wm  mi-  hemg  ^tMnakof  •f  Canterbaiy,  Jobs- 

williog  to  allow  bim  Aill  credit  for  bli  ioo  said,  •  I  am  glad  he  dkl  not  go  to 

poKtieal  oontenioii.  I  rAember  whm  lanibclb}  for  aftor  ail»  1  fnr  be  li  a 

ta  kNdifeip  dediaoi  His  kommf^  «a«la  his  kssif.**  9mfM*9 
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'Miw  Allen  of  Prior-PailL;  and  in  1765,  on  tftio  reoottttien*' 
idation  of  bishop  Warbnvton  and  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  be 
was  chosen  preacher  of  Ltncoln's^inn  ;  and  was  collated  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Gioncester,  on  the  death  of  Df. 
Geekte,  by  bishop  Warborton,  in  Augnst  1767.  On  Com- 
Mencement  Sunday,  July  5,  1768,  he  was  admitted  D.  D. 
at  Cambridge;  and  on  the  same  day  was  appointed  tb 
open  the  lecture  founded  by  his  friend  bishop.  Warburton, 
for  the  illustration  of  the  prophecies,  in  which  he  exhibited 
tL  modal  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  his  successors.  His 
^<  Twelve  Discourses'*  on  that  occasion,  which  had  beeix 
delivered  before  the  most  polite  and  crowded  audiencea 
that  ever  frequented  the  chapel,  were  published  in  I7T^, 
under  the  title  of  '<  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Prophecies  concerning  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  parti- 
cular concerning  the  Church  of  Papal  Rome  ;**  and  rabed 
his  character  as  a  divine,  learned  and  Ingenious,  to  an  emi-* 
•ence  almost  equal  to  that  which  he  possessed  as  a  man  of 
letters ;  but  his  notion  of  a  double  sense  in  prophecy,  whtdi 
he  in  general:  supposes,  has  not  passed  without  animadvec- 
aion.  This  volume  prod^iceii  a  private  letter  to  die  authol* 
from  Gibbon  the  historian,  under  a  fictitious  name,  re- 
specting the  book  of  Daniel,  which  Dr.  Hurd  answered ; 
and  the  editor  of  Gibbon^s  Miscellaneous  Works  having 
printed  the  answer,  Dr.  Hurd  thought  proper  to  include 
both  in  the  edition  of  bis  works  published  since  his  death 
(in  1811).  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  appearance  of 
Gibbon's  ^^  Miscellaneous  Works,'*  that  he  discovered  the 
real  name  of  his  correspondent 

In  1769,  Dr.  Hurd  published  ''The  Select  Works  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Cowley,"  with  a  preface  and  notes,  in  2  vpls.  Svo. 
This  has  not  been  thought  the  most  judicious  of  Dr.  Hordes 
attempts,  yet  it  was  too  fastidiously  objected  to,  asi inter- 
fering with  Che  totality  of  Cowley's  works.  Dr.  Hurd  had 
no  intention  to  sink  the  old  editions ',  he  only  selected 
what  he  thought  most  valuablpe. 

In  1775,  by  the  recommendation  of  lord  Mansfield,  who 
had  for  some  time  cultivated  his  acquaintance,  and  bad  a 
high  esteem  for  his  talents,  he  was « promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  consecrated  Feb, 
1 2,  of  that  year.  On  this  occasion  he  received  an  elegant 
and  affectionate  letter  of  congratulation  from  the  memben 
of  Emanuel  college,  to  whi(£  he  returned  an  equally  ele-* 
gant  and  respectful  letter  of  thanks.  In  this  yew  hQ  edited 
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%  republication  of  bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  *'  Moral  D^mon* 
stratioQ  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,''  8vo ;  and 
early  in  1776,  published  a  volume  of  *^  Sermons  preached 
at  Lincoln's^inni"  which  was  followed  afterwards  by  a  se- 
cond and  third  These  added  very  greatly  to  the  repuu* 
|ion  he  bad  derived  from  his  sermons  on  prophecy,  and  are 
equally  distinguished  by  elegant  simplicity  of  style,  per- 
apicui^  of  method,  and  acuteness  of  elucidation.  On  June 
'^th  of  this  year,  he  was  appointed  preceptbr  to  their  royal 
highnesses  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  prince  Frederick,  now 
duke  of  York.  Very  soon  after  entering  into  the  episco«- 
pal  office,  appeared  an  excellent  *^  Charge  delivered  to  the 
elergy  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  at  the 
bishop^s  primary  visitation  in  1775  and  1776/'  and  soon 
after,  his  **  Fast  Sermon"  for  the  ^'  American  rebellion," 
preached  before  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1781  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  Gottingen.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  he  did  not  belong  to  that  of 
London. 

On  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Thomas, 
In  May  1781,  bishop  Hurd  received  a  gracious  messi^e 
from  his  majesty,  with  the  offer  of  the  see  of  Worcester 
(vacant  by  the  promotion  of  bishop  North  to  Winchester), 
And  of  the  clerkship  of  the  closet,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  both  which  he  accepted.  On  his  arrival  at  Har« 
tlebury  castle,  one  of  the  episcopal  seats  of  Worcester,  he 
resolved  to  put  the  castle  into  complete  order,  and  to 
build  a  library,  which  was  much  wanted.  The  library  was 
accordingly  finished  in  1782,  and  furnished  with  a  collec- 
tion of  books,  the  property  of  his  lately  deceased  friend 
bishop  Warburton,  which  be  purchased.  To  these  he  af- 
terwards made  several  considerable  additions,  and  be- 
queathled  the  whole  of  his  own  collection.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Cornwallis,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1783,  bishop 
Hurd  had  the  offer  of  the  archbishopric  from  his  majesty^ 
with  many  gracious  expressions,  and  was  pressed  to  accept 
it :  but  he  humbly  begged  leave  to  decline  it,  '<  as  a  charge 
not  suited  to  his  temper  and  talents,  and  much  too  heavy 
for  him  to  sustaio^  especially  in  these  times,"  alluding  to 
the  political  distractions  iM^ising  from  a  violent  conflict  be- 
tween Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  their  respective  sup- 
porters. The  king  was  pleased  not  to  take  offence  at  this 
freedom,  and  then  to  ent^r  with  Dr.  Hurd  into  some  con- 
fidentiiil  conversation  on  the  subject  <*  I  took  the  liberty,'* 
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the  good  bishop  to  Mr.  Nicbolsi  when  rolatiog  this 
aiFair,  *^  of  telling  bis  majesty,  that  sereral  much  groater 
meo  than  myself  bad  been  contented  to  die  bishops  <^ 
Worcester ;  and  that  I  wished  for  no  higher  preferment*' 

In  the  end  of  February  1788,  was  published  in  7  vols; 
4tOy  a  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  bishop  Warburton^ 
prepared  by  our  prelate,  but  who  did  not  publish  the 
**  Life"  until  1795.  In  March  1788,  a  fine  gold  medal  was 
given  to  hitn  by  his  majesty  at  the  queen's  house;  the 
king's  head  on  one  aide ;  the  reverse  was  taken  from  the 
bishop's  seal  (a  cross  with  the  initials  on  a  label,  1.  N.  R.  I. 
a  glory  above,  and  the  motto  below  sk  sri^7t«f),  which  his 
majesty  chanced  to  see  and  approved.  The  die  was  cut 
by  Mr.  Burch,  and  the  medal  designed  for  the  annual 
prize«dissertation  on  theological  subjects,  in  the  uoiver* 
sity  of  Gottingen.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he 
was  honoured  with  a  visit  from  their  majesties  at  Hartley- 
bury  castle. 

In  1795  the  life  of  bishop  Warburton  appeared  under 
the  title  of  ^^  A  Discourse,  by  way  of  general  preface  to 
the  quarto  edition  of  bishop  Warburton's  works ;  contain- 
ing some  account  of  the  life,  writings,  and  character  of 
the  author."  Of  this  work,  which  excited  no  commoa 
portion  of  curiosity,  the  style  is  peculiarly  elegant  and 
pure,  but  the  whole  is  too  uniform  in  panegyric  not  to 
render  the  author  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  long-confirmed 
prejudices.  £ven  the  admirers  both  of  Warburton  and 
Hurd  would  have  been  content  with  less  effort  to  magniiy 
the  former  at  the  expence  of  all  his  contemporaries ;  and 
conscious  that  imperfection  is  the  lot  of  all,  expected  that 
age  and  reflection  would  have  abated,  if  not  wholly  extiu* 
guished,  the  unscholarlike  animosities  of  former  times. 
But  in  this  all  were  disappointed ;  and  it  was  with  regret 
they  saw  the  worst  characteristics  of  Warburton,  his  inve- 
terate dislikes,  his  strong  contempt,  and  sneering  rancour, 
still  employed  to  perpetuate  his  personal  antipathies  ;  and 
employed,  too,  against  such  men  as  Lowth  and  Seeker.  If 
these  were  the  feelings  of  the  friends  who  venerated  War^ 
burton,  and  who  loved  Hurd,  others  who  never  had  much 
attachment  to  Warburton,  or  his*  school,  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  accumulating  charges  of  gross  partiality,  and  illi- 
beral language^  against  his  biographer.  This  much  may  be 
sufficient  in  noticing  this  life  as  the  production  of  Dr.  Hurd. 
Jt  will  come  hereafter  to  be  more  particidi^riy  noticed  as 
regarding  Warburton. 
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The  remaiiMlef  of  bishop  Hard*s  life  appears  to  have 
been  spent  in  the  discbarge  of  his  episcopal  duties,  as  far 
as  his  increasing  infirmities  would  permit ;  in  studious  re- 
tirement; and  often  in  lamenttn<T  the  loss  of  old  and  tried 
friends.  So  late  as  the  first  Sunday  in  February  before  his 
death,  though  then  declining  in  health  and  strength,  he 
was  able  to  attend  his  parish  church,  and  to  receive  the 
•acrament.  Free  from  any  painful  or  acute  disorder,  be 
gradually  became  weaker,  but  his  faculties  continued  per- 
fect. After  a  few  days*  confinement  to  his  bed,  be  ex- 
pired in  his  sleep,  on  Saturday  morning,  May  28,  1808, 
having  completed  four  months  beyond  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  He  was  buried  in  Hartlebury  church-yard,  accord- 
ing to  bis  own  directions. -^As  a  writer,  Dr.  Hard's  taste, 
learning,  and  genius,  have  been  universally  acknowledged, 
and  although  a  full  acquiescence  has  not  been  given  in  all 
his  opinions,  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  every  where  shrewd, 
ingenious,  and  original.  Even  in  his  sermons  and  charges, 
while  he  is  sound  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  his  argu- 
ments and  elucidations  have  many  features  of  novelty,  and 
are  conveyed  in  that  simple,  yet  elegant  style,  which  ren- 
ders them  easily  intelligible  to  common  capacities.  Dr. 
Kurd's  private  character  was  in  all  respects  amiable. 
With  his  friends  and  eonnexions  he  obtained  the  best  eulo- 
gium,  their  constant  and  warm  attachment ;  and  with  the 
world  in  general,  a  kind  of  veneration,  which  could  neither 
be  acquired  nor  preserved,  but  by  the  exercise  of  great 
virtues.  One  of  his  last  employments  was  to  draw  up  a 
series  of  the  dates  of  his  progress  through  life.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  he  did  not  fill  up  this  sketch.  Few  men  were 
more  deeply  acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of  his 
time,  or  could  have  furnished  a  more  interesting  narra- 
tive. Much  of  him,  however,  may  be  seen  in  his  Life  of 
Warburton,  and  perhaps  m6re  in  the  collection  of  War- 
burton's  ''  Letters'*  to  himself,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
published  after  his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Worcester 
Infirmary.  Of  this  only  250  copies  were  printed,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  4to  edition  of  Warburton's  works,  but  it 
has  since  been  reprinted  in  Svo. 

Dr.  Hurd  was  early  an  admirer  of  Addison,  and  although 
afterwards  seduced  into  the  love  of  a  style  more  flighty  an^ 
^energetic,  maturer  judgment  led  him  back  to  the  favourite 
of  his  youth.  ^  His  taste  is  so  pure,'*  Dr.  Hurd  says  in  a 
letter  to  Mason,  <<  and  bis  Virgiliau  prose  (as  Dr.  Young 
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styles  k)  ao  exquisite,  that  I  baye  but  now  found  out,  at 
tbe  close  of  a  critical  life,  the  full  value  of  his  writings.** 
This  letter  is  dated  1770;  and  the  author,  whose  life  was 
then  far  frooi  its  close,  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  pre* 
paring  an  edition  of  Addison^s  works,  which  be  left  quite 
ready  for  the  press.  It  was  published  accordingly  in  sit 
handsome  volumes,  ftvo,  with  philological  notes.  These 
are  acconnted  for  in  a  very  short  address  prefixed  in  these 
words :  ^  Mr.  Addison  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
correct  andrclegant  of  all  our  writers ;  yet  some  inaccura* 
cies  of  style  have  escaped  him,  which  it  is  the  chief  design 
of  tbe  following  notes  to  point  out  A  work  of  this  sort^ 
well  executed,  would  be  of  use  to  foreigners  who  study 
^ur  language ;  and  even  to  such  of  our  countrymen  as 
'  wish  to  write  it  in.  perfect  purity.*'  This  is  followed  by  an 
elegant  Liatin  inscription  to  Addison,  written  in  1805,  by 
which  we  learn  that  he  intended  this  edition  as  a  mpnu*- 
•  ment  to  Addison — ^  Hoc  monumentum  sacrum  esto.'*  In 
the  same  year,  1810,  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  bishop 
Warburton  appeared,  according  to  Dr.  Kurd's  directions  ^ 
and,  for  the  first  time,  an  edition  of  his  own  works,  in  8 
vols.  8vo,  consisting  of  his  critical  works,  moral  and  poli^ 
tical  dialogues,  his  sermons,  and  controversial  tracts.' 

HURDIS  (James),  an  ingenious  poet,  and  very  amiable 
man,  the  son  of  James  Hurdis,  gent,  was  born  at  Bishop^ 
stone  in  Sussex  in  1763.  His  father  dying,  and  leaving 
his  mother  in  no  affluent  circumstances,  with  seven  childreni^ 
seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extreme  tender- 
ness and  liberality  of  brotherly  affection  which  formed  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Hurdis.  He 
was  educated  at  Chichester  school,  where  being  of  a  deli- 
cate constitution,  he  seldom  partook  in  the  juvenile  sports 
of  his  school  companions,  but  generally  employed  his  hours 
of  leisure  in  reading.  His  inclination  to  poetry  soon  ap« 
peared  in  various  juvenile  compositions,  at>^  be  contracted 
at  the  same  time  a  fondness  for  the  sistf".  art,  music,  which 
ended  in  his  being  a  very  considerable^erformer  on  several 
instruments.  Before  he  left  school,  he  nearly  completed 
tbe.  building  of  an  organ,  an  instrument  he  preferred  to  all 
others. 

In  1780  be  was  entered  a  commoner  of  St.  Mary-hall^ 
Oxford ;  and  at  the  election  in  1782,  was  chosen  a  demy 
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of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  college.  H6re  his  studies, 
"Were  close  and  unmterrupted,  were  eocouraged,  aiid  his 
AOiiable  character  highly  respected,  by  Dr.  Horoe,  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen,  and  bis  successor  Dr.  Routb,  by  Dn 
^beppard,  Dr.  Ratbbone,  and  others.  About  1784  h^  went 
to  Stanmer  in  Susses,  where  he  resided  for'sooie  consider* 

^  ■    _ 

«ble  time  as  tutor  to  the  late  earl  of  Chichester's  youngest 
«OD,  the  bon.  George  Pelbam,  now  bishop  of  Exeter.  In 
May  1785,  having  taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  retired 
to  the  curacy  of  Burwash  in  Sussex,'  which  he  held  for  six 
years,  but  in  the  interim,  in  1786,  was  elected  probationer 
fellow  of  Magdalen,  and  the  following  year  took  his  mas* 
€61*5  degree.  Finding  himself  now  sufficiently  enabled  to 
Assist  his  mother  in  the  support  of  her  family,  he  hired  a 
amali  bouse,  and  took  three  of  his  sisters  to  reside  with 
him.  Id  1738,  be  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  a 
poet,  in  *^  The  Village  Curate,"  the  reception  of  which 
lar  exceeded  his  expectations,  a  second  edition  being 
called  for  the  following  year..  This  poem,  although  per* 
haps  not  highly  finished,  contained  so  many  passages  of 
genuine  poetry,  and  evinced  so  much  elegance,  taste,  and 
aense,  as  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  criticism  with  great 
applause,  and  to  be  considered  as  the  earnest  of  future 
and  superior  excellence.  Such  encouragement  induced 
the  author  to  publish  in  1790,  his  ^^  Adriano,  or  the  first  of 
June,'*  which  was  followed  in  a  short  time  by  his  ^'Pantbea," 
^^  Elmer  and  Ophelia,''  and  the  '^  Orphan  Twins,"  all  which 
were  allowed  to  confirm  the  expectations  of  the  public, 
and  place  the  author  in  an  enviable  rank  among  living 
poets.  These  were  followed  by  two  publications,  connect* 
ed  with  his  profession  ;  ^'  A  short  critical  Disquisition  ou 
the  true  Meaning  of  the  word  lO**II*^^ir%  found  in  Gen.  i.  21, 
1790,"  and  <<  Select  critical  Remarks  upon  the  English 
version  of  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Genesis."  In  1791^ 
through  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  CiMchester,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, to  the  living  of  Bishopstoue ;  and  about  the  same 
time  wrote  his  tragedy  of  '^  Sir  Thomas  More,"  a  poem  of 
considerable  merit,  but  not  intended  for  the  stage.  la 
1792,  be  was'  deprived  by  death  of  his  favourite  sister  Ca- 
therine, whose  elegant  mind  he  frequently  pourtrayed  in 
his  works,  under  the  different  appellations  of  Margaret  and 
Isabel.  On  this  affliction  he  quitted  his  cyracy,  and  re- 
turned with  his  two  sisters  to  Bishopstohe.  Here  the 
Jtrouble  of  his  mind  was  considerably  alleviated  by  an  affec- 
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fioniate  invitation  from  his  much- esteemed  friend  Mr.  Hay^< 
ley  to  visit  Eartham,  where  he  had  the  pleasing  satisfaction 
of  becoming  personally  known  to  Cowper,  the  celebrated 
poety  with  whom  he  had  maintained  a  confidential  corre- 
spondence for  some  years. 

*  In  1792,  he  published  his  *^  Cursory  Remarks  upon  the- 
arrangement  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  occasioned  by 
reading  Mr.  Malone^s  Essay  on  the  chronological  order  of 
those  celebrated  pieces ;"  which  showed  that  he  had  be^' 
stowed  much  attention  on  this  curious  subject.  In  April 
1793,  be  went  to  Osrford,  and  with  two  of  his  sisters,  re* 
sided  in  a  small  bouse  at  Temple  Cowley.  In  November 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  in  that 
university,  and  in  the  year  following  took  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  On  being  elected  professor,  he  published  a  specie 
men  of  soine  intended  lectqres  on  English  poetry,  and 
meant  to  have  published  the  lectures  themselves,  a  few  of 
which  he  printed  at  a  private  press,  hot  the  scheme  wa,s 
dropped  for  want  of  encouragement.  In  1797  he  took  hia 
degree  of  D.  D.  and  in  1799,  married  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Hugbea  Minet,  esq.  of  Fulham,  Middlesex.  In  1800  be 
published  his  *i  Favourite  Vi-llage/'  and  the  same  year  bis 
'^Twelve  Dissertations  on  the  Nature  and  Occasion  of  Psalm 
and  Propbecj^,*'  8vo,  in  which  he  displays  much  ingenuity' 
and  acumen,  as  in  all  his  publications,  but  has  in  some  io** 
stances  yielded  too  much  to  the  hypotheses  which  arise 
from  a  fertile  imagination,  and  are  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  criticism,  and  the  roles  of  Hebrew  gram- 
mar. Dr.  Hordis^s  fame  seems  indeed  more  solidly  esta- 
blished on  his  poetical  than  his  critical  works. 

Dr.  Hurdisdied  Dec.  23, 1801,  after  a  very  short  illness, 
in  bis  thirty-eighth  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  sons,, 
and  a  posthumous  daughter.  He  was  buried,  by  his  own 
desire,  at  Bishopstone.  As  few  men  boce  so  excellent  a 
character  in  every  station  and  duty  of  life,  few  have  been 
more  generally  lamented.  In  1808,  a  correct  and  elegant 
edition  of  his  ^<  Poems,'*  in  3  vols,  was  printed  at  the  uni- 
versity-press, Oxford,  encouraged  by  a  very  large  list  of 
subscribers.  They  have  since  been  partly  reprinted,  and 
are  likely  to  retain  theb  popularity.' 

HUkE  (Charles),  a  French  divine  of  some  eminence^ 
was  born  at  Champigny«sur-Youne»  in  1639,  the  soa  of  a, 
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labourer.  He  made  it  hii  objeet  to  knotr  e^ry  ibtng  Untl 
coold  throw  any  light  upon  theology ;  aud  with  this  Tieir 
he  studied  the  oriental  langu^es.  He  was  a  itteaiber  of 
the  learned  society  of  Port-Royal^  where  be  imbibed  at 
once  bis  zeal  for  religion  and  for  ietten.  He  was  after- 
wards professor  of  the  learned  langui^es  in  the  oniYersity 
of  Paris,  and  principal  of  the  college  of  Boucoort.  He 
died  in  1717.  There  are  extant  by  him,  1.  A  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  3  toIs.  folio,  less  full,  and  less  complete,  tbais 
that  of  Calmet,  published  in  1715.  2.  An  edition  of  the 
Latin  Testament,  with  notes,  which  are  much  esteemed, 
2  Yols.  12mo.  3.  **  A  French  translation  of  the  former, 
with  the  notes  from  the  Latin  augmented,  1702,  4xt^9. 
12 mo.  4.  *<  A  Sacred  Grammar,*'  with  rules  for  under- 
standing  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scripture.  He  was  con* 
sidered  as  a  Jansenist ;  and  by  some  said  to  be  only  Ques* 
nel  a  liule  moderated.^ 

HUSS  (John),  a  celebrated  divine  and  martyr,  was  bom 
at  a  town  in  Bohemia,  called  Huasenits,  about  1376,  and 
fiberally  educated  in  the  university  of  Prague.  Here  be 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1393,  and  that  of  master  iH 
1395 ;  and  we  find  him,  in  1400,  in  orders,  .and  a  minister 
of  a  church  in  that  city.  About  this  time  the  writings  of 
onr  countryman  Wickliffe  had  spread  themselves  among 
the  Bohemians,  which  was  owing  to  the  following  circum* 
nance  :  Queen  Anne,  the  wife  of  Richard  II.  of  England, 
was  daughter  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  and  sister' to 
Wenceslaus  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Sigtimund  emperor  of 
Germany.  She  was  a  princess  of  great  piety,  virtue,  and 
knowledge,  nor  could  she  endure  the  implicit  service  aqd 
devotion  of  the  Romish  church.  Her  death  happened  in 
1394,  and  her  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  nobility  of 
England.  She  bad  patronized  WicUiffis,  and  after  her 
death,  several  of  WickliiFe*s  books  were  carried  by  her  at* 
tendants  into  Bohemia,  and  were  the  means  of  promoting 
the  reformation  there.  Tbey  had  also  been  carried  into 
the  same  country  by  Peter  Payne,  an  Englishman,  one  of 
bis  disciples,  and  principal  of  £dmund*hall.  Fox  men- 
tions another  person,  a  young  nobleman  of  Bohemia,  who 
had  studied  some  time  at  Oxford^  and  carried  home  witb 
him  several  of  Wickliffe^s  tracts.  They  were  particularly 
read  by  the  students  at  Prague,  among  the  chief  of  whom 
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was  Husft;  who,  being  n&uch  taken  with  Wickliffe^a  bo». 
tioDs,  began  to  preach  aod  write  with  great  zeal  against 
the  superstitions  and.  errors  of  the  church  of  JRome.  H0 
succeeded  so  far,  that  the  sale  of  indulgences  graduallj 
decreased  among  the  Bohemians ;  and  tbe  pope's  party  de- 
clared^ that  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  religion^  if 
measures  were  not  taken  to  oppose  tbe  restless  endeavours 
of  tbe  Hussites.  With  a  view,  therefore,  of  preventing  this 
danger,  Subinco,  tbe  archbishop  of  Pragu^,  issued  forth 
two  mandates  in  1408  ;  one,  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  university,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  bring  toge- 
ther all  Wickliffe*s  writings,  that  such  as  were  found  to 
contain  any  thing  erroneous  or  heretical  might  be  burnt ; 
the  other,  to  all  curates  and  ministers,  commanding  them 
to  teach  tbe  people,  that,  after  tbe  consecration  of  the 
elements  in  the  holy  Sacrantent,*  there  remained  nothing 
but  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  under  the  appear* 
ance  of  bread  and  wine.  Huss,  whose  credit  and  antboiity 
in  the  university  were  very  great,  as  well  for  bis  piety  and 
learning,  as  on  account  of  considerable  services  he  bad 
done,  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  many  of  its  men« 
bers  of  tbe  unreasonableness  and  absurdity  of  these  mask-- 
dates:  the  first  being,  as  he  said,  a  plain  encroachment 
upon  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  nniversity,  whose 
members  bad  an  indisputable  right  to  possess,  and  to  read 
all  sorts  of  bpoks ;  tbe  second,  inculcating  a  moat  abomin* 
able  error.  Upon  this  foundation  they  appealed  to  Gre*^ 
gory  XII.  and  tbe  archbishop  Subinco  was  summoned  to 
Kome.  But,  on  acquainting  tbe  ^ope  that  tbe  heretical 
notions  of  Wicklifie  were  gaining  ground  apace  in  Bohe- 
mia, through  the  seal  of  some  preachers  who  bad  read  his 
books,  a  bull  was  granted  him  for  the  suppression  of  all 
such  .notions  in  his  province*  By  virtue  of  thblmll,  Sn-* 
binco  condemned  tbe  writings  of  Wicklif£e,aod  proceeded 
agaiust  four  doctors,  who  bad  not  complied  with  hia  man- 
date in  bringing  in  their  copies.  Husa  and  others,  who 
were  involved  iu  ibis  sentence,  protested  against  ibis  pro- 
cedure  of  the  archbishop,  and  appealed  from  him  a  second 
time,  in  June  1410,  The  matter  was  then  brought  beforo 
John  XXIIL  who  ordered  Huss,  accnsed  of  many  eiiors 
and  heresies,  to  appear  in  person  at  the  court  of  Romey 
and  gave  a  special  commission  to  cardinal  Colonnn  to  cttw 
him.  Huss,  however,  under  the  protection  and  connte^ 
nance  of  Wenceslausking  of  Bohemia,!^  did  not  appear,  bwt 
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sent  three  depaties  to  excuse  bis  absence,  and  to  answer 
aU  which  should  be  alledged  against  him.  Colonna  paid 
no  regard  to  the  deputies,  nor  to  any  defence  they  could 
make ;  but  declared  Huss  guilty  of  contumacy  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  excommunicated  him  for  it  Upon  this  the 
deputies  appealed  from  the  cardinal  to  the  pope,  who  com- 
missioned four  other  cardinals  to  examine  into  the  afiair. 
These  commissaries  not  only  confirmed  all  that  Colonna 
bad  done,  but  extended  the  excommunication,  which  was 
limited  to  Huss,  to  his  friends  and  followers  :  they  also 
declared  him  an  Heresiarch,  and  pronounced  an  interdict 
against  him. 

All  this  time,  utterly  regardless  of  what  was  doing  at 
Borne,  Huss  continued  to  preach  and  write  with  great  zeal 
against  the  errbrs  and  superstitions  of  that  church,  and  in 
defence  of  WicklifFe  and  his  doctrines.  His  discourses 
were  pointed  directly  against  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and 
the  clergy  of  that  party  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  published 
writings,  to  shew  the  lawfulness  of  exposing  the  vices  of 
ecclesiastics.  In  1413,  the  religious  tumults  and  sedi« 
tions  were  become  so  violent,  that  Subinco  applied  to 
Wenceslaus  to  appease  them.  Wenceslaus  banished  Huss 
from  Prague ;  but  still  the  disorders  continued.  Then  the 
archbishop  had  recourse  to  the  emperor  Sigismond,  who 
promised  him  to  come  into  Bohemia^  and  assist  in  settling 
the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  bul^  before  Sigismond  could  be 
prepared  for  the  journey,  Subinco  died  in  Hungary.  About 
this  time  bulls  were  published  by  John  XXIII.  at  Prague 
against  Ladislaus  king  cf  Naples ;  in  which  a  crusade  was 
proclaimed  against  that  prince,  and  indulgences  promised 
to  all  who  would  go  to  the  war.  This  furnished  Huss^ 
who  had  returned  to  Prague  upon  the  death  of  Subinco, 
with  jBL  favourable  occasion  of  preaching  against  indul- 
gences and  crusades,  and  of  refuting  these  bulls :  and 
the  people  were  so  affected  and  inflamed  with  his 
preaching,  that  they  declared  pope  John  to  be  Anti- 
,christ.  Upon  this,  some  of  the  ringleaders  among  the 
Hussites  were  seized  and  imprisoned ;  which,  however, 
was  not  consented  to  by  the  people,  who  were  prepared 
to  resist,  till  the  magistrate  had  promised  that  no  harm 
should  happen  to  the  prisoners ;  but  the  Hussites  disco- 
vering that  these  persons  had  been  executed  in  prison,  took 
up  arms,  rescued  their  bodies,  and  interred  them  ho- 
aoiurably,  as  martyrs,  in  the  church  of  Bethlehemi  which: 
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#Bs  Hq88's  church.  Huss,  says  Mr.  Gilpiiii  discovcfred  on 
this  occasion  a  true  Christian  spirit  The  late  riot  had 
given  him  great  concern ;  and  be  had  now  so  much  weight 
with  the  people  as  to  restrain  them  from  attempting  any 
farther  violence,  whereas,  at  the  sound  9f  a  bell,  he  could* 
have  been  surrounded  with  thousands^  who  might  havo 
laughed  at  the  police  of  the  city. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  at  Prague  and  in  Bohemia,  till 
the  council  of  Constance  was  called ;  where  it  was  agreed 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that  Huss  should  ap« 
pear  and  give  an  account  of  himself  and  bis  doctrine.   The 
emperor  promised  him  security  against  any  danger,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  attempted  against  his  person ;  upoa 
which  he  set  out,  after  declaring  publicly,  .that  he  was 
going  to  the  council  of  Consunce,  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tions that  were  formed  against  him ;  and  challenging  all 
people  who  had  any  thing  to  except  to  hb  life  and  conver« 
sation,  to  do  it  without  delay.     He  made  the  same  decla« 
ration  in  ail  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  and  ar- 
rived at  Constance,  Nov.  3,  1414.     Here  be  was  accused 
in  form,  and  a  list  of  bis  heretical  tenets  laid  before  the 
pope  and  the  prelates  of  the  council.     He  was  summoned 
to  appear  the  twenty-sixth  day  after  his  arrival ;  and  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  be  examined,  and  to  bOs  corrected 
by  tbem»  if  he  should  be  found  to  have  taught  any  doc- 
trine worthy  of  censure.    The  cardinals  soon  after  with- 
drew to  deliberate  upon  the  most  proper  method  of  pro- 
ceeding against  Huss ;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
was,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned.    This  accordingly  was  - 
done,  notwithstanding  the  emperor's  parole  for  bis  secu- 
rity ;  nor  were  all  bis  princess  endeavours  afterwards  suf- 
ficient to  release  him,  though  be  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost.     Huss  was  removed  from  prison .  to  prison  for  six 
months,  suffering  great  hardships  from  those  who  had  the 
care  of  him  ;  and  at  last  was  condemned  of  heresy  by  the 
council  in  his  absence,  and  without  a  hearing,  for  main- 
taining that  the  Eucharist  ought  to  be  administered  to  the 
people  in  both  kinds.     The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time, 
complained  heavily  of  the  contempt  that   was  shewn  to 
himself,  and  of  the  usage  that  was  employed  towards  Huss; 
insisting,  that  Huss  ought  to  be  allowed  a  fair  and  public 
hearings    In  pretended  compliance  with  this,  he  was  on 
the  5th  and  7th  of  June  1415,  brought  before  the  council, 
and  permitted  to  say  what  he  could  in  behalf  of  himself 
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and  ins  doctrines ;  but  every  thin^  vnh  carried  oh  with 
tioise  and  tobirit,  and  fluss  soon  given  to  understand  that 
they  were  not  dispoised  to  hear  any  thing  from  him  bnt  a 
recantation  of  his  errors ;  which,  however,  he  absolutely 
j^fixsed,  and  was  ordered  batk  to  prison.     On  July  6j  hit 
was  brought  again  before  the  council,  where  he  was  con« 
demned-  of  heresy,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt      The  cere* 
tnony  of  his  execution  was  this :  he  was  first  stripped  of  his 
ku:erdotal  vestments  by  bishops  nominated  for  that  pur* 
pose ;  nejct  he  was  formally  deprived  of  his  university*de- 
gi'ees ;  thern  he  bad  a  paper-crown  put  upon  his  head, 
painted  ronnd  with  devils,  and  the  word  heresiarch  in<- 
scribed  in  igreat  letters ;  then  he  was  delivered  over  to  the 
magistrate,  who  burnt  him  alive,  after  having  first  burnt 
his  books  at  the  door  of  the  church.     He  died  with  great 
firmness  and  resohition ;  and  his  ashes  were  afterwards 
gathered  up  and  thrown  mto  the  Rhine.     His  writingsi 
which  are  very  numerous  and  learned,  were  'collected  into 
a  body  and  pnbKshed,  1558,  in  two  volumes  folio,  tmdefr 
this  title,  *^  Joannis  Hussi  Opera,  qute  extant.''     To  pre* 
serve  his  memory,  it  is  said  that  the  7th  of  July  was,  for 
many  years,  held  sacred  among  the  Bohemians.     In  some 
places  large  fires  were  lighted  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
upon  the  mountains,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  suf* 
ferings;  round  which  the  country  people  would  assemble 
and  sing  hymns.    Hoss,  although  a  martyr  for  the  opinions 
of  Wickliffe,  did  not  imbibe  the  whole  of  them.     He  was 
in  most  points  a  strenuous  Calvinist,  if  we  may  anticipate 
the  epithet,  but  neither  he  nor  Jerom  of  Prague  denied 
the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  and  transubstantiation. 
It  is  said  that  at  his  execution  he  asked  the  excutioner, 
*^  Are  you  going  to  burn  a  goose  V^  (the  meaning  of  Huss  in 
the  Bohemian  language)  ^^  In  one  century  you  will  have 
a  suJan  you  can  neither  roast  nor  boil."     This  was  aftei^ 
wards  interpreted  to  mean  Luther,  who  had  a  swan  for  his 
arms.     Much  of  Huss's  writings  are  in  Fox,  Gilpip,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers. ' 

HUSSEY  (Giles),  a  distinguished  artist,  was  the  stxth| 
bnt  only  surviving  son  and  heir  of  John  Hussey  of  Macrn^ 
bnli,  esq.  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was 
born  at  Marnhuil  (in  Dorsetshire),   Feb.   10,  1710.     M 

■  Oilpio'fi  Life. — Cave.— Freherl  Theatruini  &c.-^Sce  ao  CBSn^TiOf  of  bit. 
tfiedal,  Oeat.  Mag.  vol.  LIX.  p.  1002. 
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feven  yetni  oi  age  be  was  sent  by  his  father,  who  was  s 
Roman  catholic,  to  Doway  for  his  education,  where  he 
continued  two  years.     He  then  was  renioved  to  St.  Omer'sy 
where  be  pursued  his  studies  for  three  years  more.     His 
father,  though  willing  to  afford  him  some  education,  yet 
designed  him  for  trade ;  to  which,   perhaps,  he  was  the 
more  inclined,  as  a  near  relation,  in  the  commercial,  world, 
ofiered  to  take  him  under  bis  protection  and  care.   Thougk 
from  a  sense  of  parental  authority,  and  filial  obedience^ 
Mr.  Hussey  did  not  at  fiirst  openly  oppose  this  design,  yet 
it  was  BO  repugnant  to  his  natural  turn  and  bent,   that 
be  found  his   mind  greatly  embarrassed  and  perplexed; 
but  after  some  6pposition,  bis  father  very  wisely  yielded 
to  his  son*s  request,    to  be  permitted  to  follow  the  di- 
rection of  bis  genius;   and  for  that  end  he  placed   him 
under  the  care  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  painter; 
with  whom  he  continued  scarcely  a  month ;  revolting  at 
the  idea  and  proposal  of  being  kept  in  the  bondage  oif 
apprenticeship  for  seven  years.     He  then  commenced  pa- 
pii  at  large  under  one  Damini,  a  Venetian  artist,  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  painters  at  that  time  in  England,  with 
whcpi  *  he  continued  nearly  four  years.     During  this  time 
be  was  principally  employed  in  copying  pictures,   and 
finishing  those  of  his  master,  whom  he  assisted  in  painting 
the  ornaments  of  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.      During  their 
work,  on  a  scaffold  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  as  Mr.  Hussey 
wes  drawing  back  to* see  the  effects  of  his  pencil,  be  would 
have  fallen,  bad  not  his  master  saved  him  as  ingeniously 
as  aflfectionately,    and   at  some  risque  to  himself.     Mn. 
Hussey  entertained  such  a  sense  of  his  master's  humanity 
and  kindness,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  oif  being 
separated  from  him,  and  therefore  requested  permission  ^ 
of  his  father  for  Damini  to  attend  him  whilst  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Italy.     This  he  obtained ;  and  under  the  care 
and   direction   of  the  Venetian,  our  young  and   inexpe-^ 
rienbed  pupil  set  out  for  the  seat  of  science  and  genius  ; 
bending  first  bis  course  for  Bologna.     But,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  the  poor  unsuspecting  pupil  found  that  one  act  of 
friendship  is  by  no  means  a  sure  pledge  of  another  ;  Da- 
mini  having  in  a  few  days  decamped,  taking  with  him  all 
bis  pupil's  money  and  the  best  of  his  apparel.     Mr.  Hu(s-  ^ 
sey  was,  however,  kindly  relieved  from  this  state  of  dis- 
tress by  signor  Gislonzoni,  who  had  been  ambassador  front 
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tbe  States  of  Venice  to  the  court  of  London^  and  now  he* 
eame  his  friend  and  protector. 

Mr.  Hussey  prosecnted  his  studies  at  Bologna  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  and  then  removed  to  Jlome,  'where  he 
was  received  with  tbe  nK>st  obliging  courtesy  by  a*  cele-* 
brated  artist,  Hercule  LelK,  who,  refusing  any  oompen*  ^ 
aation,  imparted  to  him  in  tbe  most  friendly  manner  all 
Abat  be  knew  of  the  art.  This  did  not  entirely  satisfy  Mr. 
Hufsey,  who  seems  to  have  aimed  at  establishing  some 
fixed  and  unerring  principles :  benee  be  was  led  into  a 
aearcb  after  theory,  whicb  ended^  although  he  knew  no* 
thing  of  music,  in  bis  adopting, the  ancient  hypotbesis  of 
jnuftical  or  harmonic  proportions,  as  being  the  goveroiog^ 
j^rinciple  of  beauty,  in  all  forms  produced  by  art,  and  eveo 
^y  nature.  Delighted  witb  this  discovery,  as  be  thought 
it,  be  continued  his  studies  at  Rome  with  increasing  plea- 
sure and  reputation.  At  length,  in  17S7,  be  returned  to 
kis  frienda  in  EUigland,  with  whom  be  resided  till  1742, 
wben  be  went  to  London,  where  be  submitted  to  the  drud* 
gevy  (aa  be  used  to  call  it)  of  painting  poibraits  for  hb 
■absi&tence. 

Whilst  tht|»  employed,  our  arttst  met  witb  great  oppo* 
•ition  and  very  illiberal  treatment  from  those  to  whom, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,,  he  communicated  his  prin- 
ciples,* as  well  as  from  those  whose  professional  pride  was 
piqued,  and  envy  excited,  hj  those  masterly,  elegaiit,  and 
graceful  performances  which  were  -tbe  result  of  these 
principles.  Tbe  meek  spirit  of  Hussey^  as  well  as  Us  pride 
ef  conscious  superiority,  could  ill  bear  the  treatment  botb 
himself  and  his  performances  met  with  from  the  envy  of 
those  who  depreciated  their  merit.  This,  as  he  often  com* 
plained,  affected  him  deeply  ;  and  so  depressed  bis  spirits^ 
and  repressed  bis  ardour,  as  to  give  bim  a  disgust  to  tbe 
world,  and  almost  a  dislike  to  his  profession,  and  bis  tern- 
|>er,  though  not  rendered  sour  and  morose,  was  certainly 
exasperated.  After  conflicting  with  this  and  other  diffi- 
culties  and  misfortunes,  *Mr.  Hussey  left  London  in  tbe 
iBonth  of  October  1768,  and  retired  for  three  years  into 
tbe  country,  to  recover  bis  health  and  spirits ;  and  having 
at  length,  by  tbe  death  of  his  elder  brother^  Mr.  Hussey, 
in  1773y  succeeded  to  possession  of  bis  paternal  estate  at 
MarnbttU,  he  resided  therein  affluence,  ease,  and  content, 
a«id  pursued  his  favourite  studies,  and  aqfuiaemefits  of  gar* 
dening,  till  the  autumn  of  1787 ,  when,  from  motives  porelj 
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«F  «  religious  nature  (after  baring  transferred  and  i^esSgned 
atl  his  worldly  possessions  to  a  near  relation)  he  retired  ta 
Beaston,  nearAshburton,  in  Devonshire ;  at  which  place^ 
in  the  month  of  June  17S8,  as  be  was  working  in  the  gar* 
den  in  a  very  sultry  day,  he  suddenly  fell,  and  expired. 

The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Hussey*s  pencil  drawings  from 
life  was,  that  he  has  preserved  the  best  characteristic  like- 
guesses  of  any  artist  whatever.  And,  with  respect  to  those 
of  mere  iuncy,  no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  accuracy,  ele« 
gance,  simplicity,  and  beauty.  The  academical  drawings 
he  left  at  Bologna,  notwithstanding  the  school  has  been 
^ften  purged,  as  it  is  called,  by  removing  old  drawings  to 
make  room  for  those  of  superior  merit,  are  still  shewn  on 
account  of  their  superior  merit. 

Mr.  Barry,  that  ingenious  and  liberal  artist,  whose  great 
work  in  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  large  room  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelpbi,  together  with  his  descrip*' 
tion  of  these  paintings,  do  no  less  honour  to  himself  than' 
lo  his  country,  has,  among  other  illustrious  characters, 
thought  Mr.  Hussey  entitled  to  an  eminent  place  in  his 
Elysium,  and  thus  notices  him :  ^^  Behind  Phidias,  I  have 
introduced  Giles  Husse}^  a  name  that  never  occurs  to  me 
witboiit  fresh  grief,  «hame,  and  horror,  at  the  fneanj 
wretched  cabal  of  mechanics,  for  they  deserve  <tot  the 
name  of  artists;  and  their  still  meaner  runners,  and  as* 
ststants,  that  could  haire  co*operated  to  cheat  such  an 
artist  out  of  the  exercise  of  abilities,  that  were  so  admirably 
calculated  to  have  raised  this  country  to  an  immortal  repu- 
tation, and  for  the  highest  species  of  excellence.  Why 
i¥til  the  great,  who  can  have  uo  interest  but  in  the  glorjr 
of  their  country,  why  will  they  suffer  any  dirty,  whisper- 
ang  medium  to  interfere  between  them  and  Such  characters 
as  Mr.  Hussey,  who  appears  to  have  been  no  less  amiable 
as  a  man,  than  be  was  admirable  as  an  artist  ? 

**  The  public  are  likely  never  to  know  the  whole  of  what 
they  baye  lost  in  Mr.  Hussey.  The  perfections  that  were 
possible  to  him,  but  a  very  few  artists  can  conceive  ;:  and 
it  would  be  time  lost  to  attempt  giving  an  adequate  idea  of' 
them  in  words. 

^  My  «ttentioQ  was  first  turned  to  this  great  character 
by  a  conversation  I  had,  very  early  in  life,  with  Mr.  Stuart^ 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Athenian  Stuart,  an  epithet 
richly  merited  by  the  essential  advantages  Mr.  Stuart  had 
rendered  the  public^  by  bis  establishing  just  ideas,  and  a 
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true  taste  for  the  Grecian  arts.  The  discourses  of  this 
truly  intelligent  and  very  candid  artist,  and  what  I  saw  of 
the  works  ot  Huss^y,  had  altogether  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  as  may  be  conceived,  hut  caanot  be 
expressed.  With  fervour  I  went  abroad,  eager  to  retrace 
all  Hussey's  steps,  through  the  Greeks,  through  Rafaelie, 
through  dissected  nature,  and  to  add  to  what  he. had  been 
cruelly  torn  away  from,  by  a  laborious,  intense  study  and 
investigation  of  the  Venetian  school.  In  the  hours  of  re- 
laxation, I  naturally  endeavoured  to  recommend  myself  to 
the  acquaintance  of  such  of  Mr.  Hussey*s  intimates  as  were 
still  living :  they  always  spoke  of  him  with  delight.  Aod 
from  the  whole  of  what  I  could  learn  abroad,  added  to  the 
information  I  received  from  my  very  amiable  aod  venerable 
friend  Mr.  Moser  since  my  return,  Mr  Hussey  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  amiable,  friendly,  and  companionable 
men,  and  the  farthest  removed  from  all  spirit  of  strife  and 
contention." 

I4r*  Edwards  and  Mr.  Fuseli  have  spoken  less  respect- 
fully of  Hussey.  The  latter  says,  that  **  disdaining  por- 
traiture, discoufitenanoed  in  history,  Hussey  was  reduced 
to  the  solitary  patronage  of  the  then  duke  of  Northurober^ 
land,  who,, says  Edwards,  ^  offered  to  receive, him  into  his 
ftmily,  and  to  give  him  a  handsome  pension,  with  the  at- 
tendance of  a  servant,  upon  condition  that  he  should  em- 
ploy his  talents  chiedy,*  though  not  exclusively,  *  for  the 
duke.  This  offer  he  rejected,  because  the  duke  did  not 
comply  with  the  further  request  of  keeping  a  priest  for  him 
in  the  house.*  Hussey,  a  bigot  in  religion,  was  attached 
to  the  creed  of  Rome ;  but  bad  be  not  been  so,  commis^ 
•ions  and  patronage,  almost  confined  to  drawing  coipies, 
even  from  the  antique,  was  certainly  sufficiently  provoking 
tot  a  man  of  an  original  turn,  to  be  rejected."  It  is  not 
strictly  true,  however,  that  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
was  his  only  patron.'  Mr.  Duane  was  another,  who  pos- 
sessed many  of  bis  works.  Mr.  West  bought  some  penciled 
heads  at  Mr.  Duane's  sale,  and  said  of  one  of  them,  that  *'he 
would  venture  to  show  it  against  any  head,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern ;  that  it  was  never  exceeded,  if  ever  equalled ;  mod 
that  no  man  had  ever  imbibed  the  true  Grecian  ^fafaracter 
and  art  deeper  than  Giles  Hussey/'  ^ 

1  NicboU's  Bowyar,  an  intsresting  memoir  by  Francis  Webb,  es^.— <Ed-. 
waras'8  Supplement  to 'Walpole^B  Anecdotes.— Pilkioston,  by  Tateli. 
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HUTCHESON  (Dr.  FjUNCis),  ^  philosopher  of  tkfi 
Shaftesbury  school,  was  the  sod  of  a  diss^pting  i^inUt^r  \u 
Ireland,  and  was  born  Aug.  8,  1694.  Hfi  discovered  et^ly 
a  superior  capacity,  and  ardent  thirst  after  I^Qowledge; 
and  when  he  bad  gone  through  his  school- education,  f[^ 
sent  to  an  academy  to  begin  his  course  of  phiio^ophy.  ]a 
1710  he  removed  from  the  academy*  and  entered, a  student 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  {lere  hp  reaewefl 
his  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  langqages,  and  applied 
himself  to  all  parts  of  liters^^ur^,  in  which  he  made  a  pro- 
gress suitable  to  his  uncommon  abilities.  Afterwards  be 
turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity,  which  lie  proposed  tq  make 
the  peculiar  study  and  professipn  of  his  life,  and  fqr  tlie 
prosecution  of  this  he  continued  s^ver^l  years  longer  at 
Glasgow. 

He  theri  returned  to  Ireland;  and,  entering  into  the 
ministry,  was  just  about  to  be  s^ttl^d  in  a  small  congre- 
gation of  dissenters  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when  some 
gentlemen  about  Dublb,  who  knew  his  great  abilities  and 
yirtues,  invited  him  to  set  up  a  private  acad^niy  in  that 
city,  with  which  he  complied,  and  met  with  muph  success^ 
He  had  been  fixed  but  a  short  tifui^  ii)  I)ublint  when  bis 
aingular  merits  and  accomplishments  q^ade  him  geaevalLy 
known ;  and  his  acquaintance  was  sought  by  qnen  of  all 
nnks,  who  had  any  taste  for  literature,  or  apy  regard  for 
learned  men.  Lord  Molesworth  i?  said  to  h^ve  takeii  great 
pleasure  in  his  conversation,  and  to  b?ve  ^sijited  him  with 
bis  criticisms  and  observations  upon  bi)»  ^^  inquiry  into  ihe 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,^  b^fqre  it  came  abroad.  He 
received  the  same  favour  froin  Dr.  Synge,  bishop  of  Elpbiv^ 
with  whom  h^  also  lived  in  great  friendship.  The  first 
edition  of  this  performance  came  abrqad  .vvithqiu  the  authpr's 
name,  but  the  merit  of  it  wpuld  not  suflFi^r  hiq^  tp  b^  iffi^ 
concealed.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  ^e  V^Prky  ai)d  ^ 
ideas  it  had  raised  of  the  author,  that  lord  Qj^^villpf  who 
was  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  s/ent  bis  private  ffspr/¥- 
tary  to  inquire  at  the  bookseller's  for  the  author ;  and  wJ^en 
he  could  not  learn  bis  name,  he  lefjt  a  letter  to  be  pqq- 
Teyed  to  him :  in  consequence  of  whipb  ])4r.  ))utc)^,qn 
eoon  became  acquainted  wi^  bis  excellency,  fmd  .was 
treated  by  him,  all  the  tim^  be  continued  in  bi^  gO^Vf^rQ* 
ment,  with  distinguished  marks  of  familiarity  an4  estjeem. 

Fro^  this  time  be  began  to  be  still  mprp  cpurtfed  by  misa 
^  dastinctiQn,  either  for  rank  ox  tit^tpre>  in  I^^lf^Fid. 
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Abp.  King  held  him  in  great  esteem ;  and  the  friendship 
of  that  prelate  was  of  great  use  to  bito  in  screening  htm 
from  two  attempts  made  to  prosecute  him,  for  taking  upon 
him  the  education  of  youth,  without  having  qualified  him- 
self by  subscribing  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  obtaining 
a  license  from  the  bishopi  He  had  also  a  large  share  in 
the  esteem  of  the  primate  Boulter,  who,  through  his  in- 
fluence, made  a  donation  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  of  a 
yearly  fund  for  an  exhibitioner,^  to  be  bred  to  any  of  the 
learned  professions.  A  few  years  after  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  his  <'  Treatise  on  the  Passions" 
was  published:  these  works  have  been  often  reprinted, 
and  always  admired  both  for  the  sentiment  and  language, 
even  by  those  who  have  not  assented  to  the  philosophy  of 
them,  nor  allowed  it  to  have  any  foundation  in  nature. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  some  philosophical  papers,  ac- 
counting for  laughter  in  a  different  way  from  Hobbes,  and 
IDore  honourable  to  human  nature,  which  were  published 
in  the  collection  called  **  Hibernicas*s  Letters*"  .  Some 
letters  in  the**' London  Journal,"  1728,  subscribed  Phila- 
retus,  containing  objections  to  some  parts  of  the  doctrine 
in  *'  The  Enquiry,"  &c.  occasioned  his  giving  answers  to 
them  in  those  public  papers.  Both  the  letters  and  answers 
were  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

After  he  had  taught  in  a  private  academy  at  Dublin  for 
seven  or  eight  years  with  great  reputation  and  success,  he 
was  called  in  1729  to  Scotland,  «o  be  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Glasgow.  Several  young  gentlemen  came  along 
with  him  from  the  academy,  and  his  high  reputation  drew 
many  more  thither  both  from  England  and  Ireland.  After 
his  settlement  in  the  college,  the  profession  of  moral  phi- 
losophy was  the  province  assigned  to  bim ;  so  that  now  he 
bad  full  leisure  to  turn  all-  his  attention  to  his  favourite 
study,  human  nature.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  himself,  and  orna- 
mental to  the  university  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His 
whole  time  was  divided  between  his  studies  and  the  duties 
of  his  office ;  except  what  he  allotted  to  friendship  and  so- 
ciety. A  firm  constitution^  and  a  pretty  uniform  state  of 
good  health,  except  some  few  slight  attacks  of  the  gout, 
seemed  to  promise  a  longer  life ;  yet  he  did  not  exceed 
bis  53d  year,  dying  in  1747.  He  was  married  soon  after 
bis  settlement  in  Dublin,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Wilson,  a  geatle* 
inan*s  daughter  in  the  county  of  Longford;  by  whom  hm 
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left  behind  him  one  son,  Fraocis  HutcbesoOy  M.  D.  By 
this  gentleman  was  published,  from  the  original  MS.  of  hit 
father,  ^  A  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  in  three  books^ 
Glasgow,  \ti5j  2  vols.  4to«  To  which  is  prefixed,  '^  Some 
account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  the  Author," 
by  Dr.  Leechman,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  sanie  uni- 
versity. Dr.  Hotcheson's  system  of  morals  is,  in  its  founda** 
tion,  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  lord  Shaftesbury.  • 
He  agrees  with  the  noble  author  in  asserting  a  distinct 
class  of  the  human  affections,  which,  while  they  have  no 
relation  to  our  own  interest,  propose  for  their  end  the  wel- 
iare  of  others ;  but  he  makes  out  his  position  rather  mons 
elearly  than  Shaftesbury,  who  cannot  exclude  somewhiit  of 
the  se^sh  as  the  spring  of  our  benevolent  emotions.  Hot«- 
chesou  maintains,  that  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  per- 
Ibrmance  of  a  benevolent  action,  is  not  the  ruling  princi«- 
ple  in  prompting  to  such  actions ;  but  that,  independently 
of  the  aelfish  enjoyment,  which  is  allowed  in  part  to  exists 
there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  calm  desire  of  the  happiness 
of  all  rational  beings,  which  is  not  only  consistent  with, 
but  of  superior  influence  in  regulating  our  conduct,  to  the 
desire  of  our  own  happiness  |^  insomuch  that,  whenever 
these  principles  come  into  opposition^  the  monU  sense  de^ 
cides  in  iavonr  of  the  former  against  the  latter.  Dr.  Hut- 
cheson  deduced  all  moral  ideas  from  what  he  calls,  a  moral 
sensey  implanted  in  our  natures,  or  an  instinct  like  that  of 
self-preservation,'  which,  independently  of  any  arguments 
taken  from  the  reasonableness  and  advantages  of  any  ac- 
.tion,  leads  us  to  perform  it  ourselves,  or  to  approve  it 
when  performed  by  others;  and. this  moral  sense  he  main- 
tained to  be  the  very  foundation  of  virtue.  His  hypothe- 
,sis  was  new,  but  whether  much  better  than  other  theories  of 
the  same  kind,  may  be  questioned;  His  fame,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  an  eminent  author,  resu  now  chiefly  on  the  tradt* 
tionary  history  of  his  academical  lectures,  which  appear  to 
have  contributed  very  powerfully  to  diffuse,  in  Scotland, 
that  taste  for  analytical  discussion,  and  that  spirit  of  liberal 
.  inquiry,  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  the  eighteenth  century."^ 

UUTCHINS  (JoHH),  a  topographical  historian,  the  son 
of  thb  rev.  Richiurd  Hutcbins,  wi^  bora  in  the  parish  of 

•  Bios.  Brit.  Sappleiant.— Tjtl«r*s  Life  of  Kswcy,    gtewait't  iJh  9i  Dfk 
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Bradford  Pererel,  Sopt.  21,  1698.  HU  father  was  vector  , 
of  All  Saints  in  Dorchester,  and  curate  of  Bradford  Pevte- 
fel.  His  inoome  was  small,  and  his  son's  education  was 
suited  to  the  frugality  of  the  station  in  which  he  was  bora. 
He  appears  to  have  been  sent  early  to  the  grammar-school 
at  Dorchester,  where  his  master. was  the  rev.  Mr.  Thornton, 
rector  of  West  Stafford,  whom  he  afterwards  mentioned 
with  gratitude,  as  behaving  to  him  with  the  kindest  atten* 
tion,  and  as  a  second  parent.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Oxford,  where  his  residence  was  not  long ;  for  he  took  bis 
master  of  arts  degree  at  Cambridge,  a  proof  that  he  had 
not  kept  a  statutable  residence  for  that  degree  in  his  own 
QfiiirerBity,  by  applying  to  another  in  which  none  is  re^ 
quired ;  and  it  is  also  a  proof  that  be  determined  in  Ox* 
md  t  for,  unless  that  exercise  be  performed,  a  certificate 
of  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  is  never  granted.  He  was  ma- 
triculated in  Easter  term,  1718,  from  Hart^hall,  now  Hert* 
ford  college ;  but  was  afterwards  removed  by  a  bene  Usees- 
Mi  to  Baliol  college;  and,  as  it  appears  by  their  books^ 
be  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  society  in  Easter  term, 
April  10,  1719,  and  was  regular!}'  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  Lent  term,  Jan.  18,  172U2.  He  was 
a  determining  bachelor  in  the  same  term  ;  so  that  his  whole 
residence  in  the  university  did  not  exceed  four  years ;  yet 
the  friendships  he  contracted  in  both,  societies  of  which 
be  was  a  member,  continued  with  life;  of  which  Mr. 
Charles  Godwyn,  fellow  of  Baliol  college^  was  an  instance 
in  one ;  and  his  tutor,  Mr.  Davis,  vice»principal  of  Hart^ 
hall,  in  the  other ;  and  in  what  esteem  he  held  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  different  passages  in  his  ''  History"  evince. 

He  was  soon  after  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  be-^ 
xame  curate  and  usher  to  the  rev.  George  Marsh,  rector  of 
Burleston,  vicar  of  Milton  Abba^,  and  master  of  the  free 
f^rammar  school  of  Milton  Abbas.  This  engagement  at 
Miltoi>  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  Jacob  Bancks, 
«esq.  then  the  possessor  of  that  estate,  by  whose  interest  he 
obtained  in  1729  the  rectory  of  Swyre,  and  in  1733  the 
rectory  of  Mdcombe  Horsey.  About  this  time  he  b^;ao 
first  to  engage  in  die  study  of  antiquities,  and  having  a 
competent  income,  was  enabled  to  pursue  it  with  the  less 
interruptiofi,  as  an  iucurable  deafness  prevented  his  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  society.  In  1744  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Wareham,  which  was  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  his  clerical  duties ;  yet  without  ever 
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rdazing  in  his  attention  to  these,  he  oontiniied  to  aeeumii* 
late  materials  for  the  history  of  bis  native  county,  and  env 
teped  into  an  extensive  correspondence  with  gentlemea 
most  likely  to  assist  bis  researches.  He  bad  many  diffiouU 
tiesi  however,  to  encounter.  He  was  hi/nself  rather  a 
man  of  diligence  than  of  extraordinary  genius ;  his  collec«> 
tions  were* many  years  makingi  and  a  great  part  of  them 
fell  into  his  bands  on  the.  death  of  a  prior  collector.  The 
book,  however,  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  published, 
was  most  liberally  conducted  through  the  press,  by  a  very 
handsome  subscription  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and 
the  kind  patronage  of  Dr.  Cuming  and  Mr.  Gougb,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  author's  widow  and  daughter.  Several  arti^ 
cles  were  added,  relative  to  the  antiquities  and  natural 
history  ;  and  such  a  number  of  beautiful  plates  were  con^ 
tributed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  that  (only  600 
copies  having  been  printed,  a  number  not  quite  sufficient 
for  the  subscribers)  the  value  of  the  book  increased,  im-* 
mediately  after  publication,  to  twice  the  original  prict, 
which  was  only  a  guinea  a  volume.  The  title  of  it  isf 
^'  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Dorset, 
compiled  from  the  best  and  most  ancient  historians,  Jnqui^ 
sitionesp9St  fmrtenif  and  other  valuable  Records  and  MSS, 
in  the  public  offices,  libraries,'  and  private  hands ;  with  s 
Copy  of  Domesday-book  and  the  Inquisitio  Gheldi  for  the 
county :  interspersed  with  some  remarkable  particulars  of 
Natural  History,  and  adorned  with  a  correct  map  of  the 
county,  and  views  of  antiquities^,  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,"  Lond.  1774,  2  vols,  folio. 

In  the  decline  of  life,  when  be  had  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  seeing  his  ^^  History"  through  the  press,  be  was  seised 
with  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  greatly  debilitated  him,  and 
hastened  his  dissolution,  which  took  place  June  31,  1773. 
He  was  buried  in  Su  Mary's  church  ai  Wareham,  in  th# 
ancient  <:bapel  under  tlxe  south  aile  of  the  church.  He 
married  Aone,  daughter  of  the  rev.  Thomas  .^tepheiia,  for-* 
merly  rector  of  Pimperne,  by  wbom  he  had  isaue  oiie 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  late  John  BeHasas,  eaq. 
major-general  of  artillery  in  the  service  of  the  East-Indja 
company,  who  died  at  Bombay  in  1 608.  The  profit  arising 
from  bis  '^  History,''  was  the  chief  provisioD  Mr.  Htttcfaiu^ 
made  for  his  family.  A  second  editipn  was  brought  forwards, 
of  which  vol.  I.  was  published  in  1796^  and  vol.  II.  in' 1803, 
u^der  the  auspices  of  gen*  Bellasis,  who  expended  a  bu^ge 
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tum  to  promote  the  undertaking,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Gough  and  Mr.  Nichols.  The  improrements  in  this 
edition  were  so  many  as  to  extend  the  work  to  fon^  vo- 
lumes, the  third  of  which  was  nearly  r^dy  for  publication 
at  the  time  when  the  unfortunate  fire  in  Mr.  NichoU*t 
printing-office  and  warehouses  destroyed  that  and  a  vast 
mass  of  other  valuable  literary  property.  Mr.  Nichols  has 
since  printed  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  soessential  to  the 
completion  of  the  work,  and  we  may  add  so  indispensable  to 
every  public  library  and  private  topographical  collection.^ 

HUTCHINSON  (John),  an  English  author,  whose  writ- 
ings  have  been  much  discussed,  and  who  is  considered  as 
the  founder  of  a  party,  if  not  of  a  sect,  was  born  at  Spen- 
ny thorn  in  Yorkshire  in  1674.  His  father  was  possessed  of 
about  40^.  per  ann.  and  determined  to  qualify  his  son  for  a 
stewardship  to  some  gentleman  or  nobleman.  He  bad 
given  him  such  schooMearning  as  the  place  afforded ;  and 
the  remaining  part  of  bis  education  was  finished  by  a  gen* 
lleman  that  boarded  with  his  father.  This  friend  is  said  jto 
have  instructed  him,  not  only  in  such  parts  of  the  mathe* 
matics  as  were  more  immediatelv  connected  with  his 
destined  employment,  but  in  every  branch  of  that  science, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  furnished  him  with  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  writings  of  antiquity.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  went  to  be  steward  to  Mr.  Bathurst  of  Skut* 
terskelf  in  Yorkshire,  and  from  thence  to  the  earl  of  Scar- 
borough, who  would  gladly  have  engaged  him  in  his  ser- 
vice ;  but  his  ambition  to  serve  the  duke  of  Somerset  would 
not  suffer  him  to  continue  there,  and  accordingly  he  re- 
moved soon  after  into  this  nobleman's  service.  About  1700 
Jie  was  called  to  London,  to  manage  a  law-suit  of  conse- 
quence between  the  duke  and  another  nobleman;  and 
during  his  attendance  in  town,  conMtcted  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Woodward,  who  was  physician  to  the  duke  bis 
master.  Between  1702  and  1706,  his  business  carried  him 
into  several  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  where  he  made 
onany  observations,  which  he  published  in  a  little  pamphlet, 
entitled,  ^<  Observations  made  by  J.  H.  mostly  in  the  year 
1706." 

While  be  travelled  from  place  to  place,  he  employed 
himself  in  collecting  fossils;  and  we  are  told,  that  the 

1  Life,  by  Mr.  Binfham,  in  •'ftibl.  ToiMgnpbica  Britaonica,"  No.  XXXIV. 
*«iid  Niehob'k  Bowyer.-«Soe  alio  Gent.  Ma^  toI.  LXXXI.  p.  99. 
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Utge  and  noble  collection,  which  Woodward  bequeathed 
to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  was  actually  formed  by 
bim.  Whether  Woodward  had  no  notion  of  Hutchinson^s 
abilities  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  steward  and  minera- 
logist, or  whether  he  did  not  suspect  him  at  that  time  as 
likely  to  commence  author,  is  not-  certain :  HutcbinsoOf 
however,  complains  in  one  of  bis  books,  that  '*  he  was  be* 
reft,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mentioned,  of  those  obserra* 
tions  and  those  collections;  nay,  even  of  the  credit  of 
being  the  collector.''  He  is  said  to  have  put  his  collection* 
into  Woodward's  hands,  with  observations  on  them,  which 
Woodward  was  to  digest  and  publish,  with  further  obser* 
rations  of  his  own  :  bat  his  putting  him  off  with  excuse% 
when  from  time  to  time  he  solicited  him  about  this  worts^ 
first  suggested  to  Hutchinson  unfavourable  notions-  of  hi# 
intention.  On  this  Hutchinson  resolved  to  wait  no  longer^ 
but  to  trust  to  his  own  pen  ;  and  that  be  might  be  more  at 
leisure  to  prosecute  his  studies,  ^he  begged  leave  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset  to  quit  his  service.  The  request  at  first 
piqued  the  pride  of  that  nobleman ;  but  when  be  was  made 
to  understand  by  Hutchinson,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
serve,  any  other  master,  and  was  told  what  were  the  real 
motives  of  his  request,  the  duke  not  only  granted  his  siiit^ 
but  made  him  bis  riding  purveyor,  being  at  that  time 
master  of  the  bone  to  George  I.  As  there  is  a  good  boase 
in  the  Mews  belonging  to  the  office  of  purveyor,  a  fixed 
salary  of  200/.  per  ann.  and  the  place  a  kind  of  sinecofe,  ^ 
Hutchinson's  situation  an  J  ctrcumstances  were  quite  agree* 
able  to  his  mind ;  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  studious  and 
sedentary  life  The  duke  also  gave  him  the  ne?:t  preseo* 
tation  of  the  living-  of  Sutton  in  Sussex,  which  Hutchinson 
bestowed  on  the  rev.  Julius  Bate,  a  great  favonrite  with 
him,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  hb  doctrines. 

In  1724  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  **  Moses's  Prin- 
eipia ;"  in  which  he  ridiculed  Woodward's  «*  Natoral  His* 
tory  of  the  Earth,"  and  his  account  of  the  setiiemeat  of 
the  several  strata,  shells,  aiK)  nodules^  by  the  laws  of  gra-w 
vity  ;  which,  he  tells  him,  every  dirty  impertinent  coUier 
could  contradict  and  disprove  by  ocular  demoiistralioD. 
This  work,  in  which  gravitation  is  exploded,  is  evidently 
opposed  to  Newton's  ^  Phncipia,"  where  that  doctrine  is 
established.  H  utchinson  also  threw  out  some  hints  conoem* 
ing  what  had  passed  between  Woodward  and  himself,  and 
the  doctor's  design  of  robbing  him  of  bis  collection  of 
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fossils.  From  this  time  to  bis  death,  he  contiiuied  to  pub* 
iUh  a  Tolume  every  year,  or  every  other  year ;  which,  with 
the  MSS.  be  left  behind  him,  were  collected  in  1748^ 
amounting  to  12  vols.  8vo.  An  abstract  of  tbeiB  was  alsQ 
published  in  1723,  in  12mo.  HutchinsonU  followers  look 
upon  the  breach  between  Woodward  and  him,  as  a  very 
happy  event ;  because,  say  they,  had  the  doctor  fulfilled 
his  engagements,  Hutchinsop  might  have  stopped  there, 
and  not  have  extended  bis  researches  so  far  as  he  has  don6{ 
in  which  case  the  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  writ* 
Sogs  deemed  by  them  invaluable.  Others  are  as  violent 
opposers  and  censurers  of  his  writings  and  opinions ;  and 
the  dispute  has  been  carried  on  at  various  times  with  no 
small  degree  of  warmth. 

In  1727,  Hutchinson  published  the  second  part  of  <^Mo- 
9esVPrincipia ;"  which  contains  the  sum  and  substance,  or 
the  principles  of  the  Scripture*philosophy«    As  sir  Isaac 
Kevirton  made  a  vacuum  and  gravity  the  principles  of  his 
philosophy,  this  author  on  the  contrary  asserts,  thasa  ple- 
Bura  and  the  air  are  the  principles  of  the  Scripture-philo«» 
sophy.    In  the  introduction  to  this  second  part,  be  hinted, 
that  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  taken  from  the  three 
grand  agents  in  the  system  of  nature,  fire,  light,  and  spirit; 
tbeee  three   conditions  of  one  and  the  same  substance, 
namely,  air,  answering  wonderfully  in  a  typical  or  sym* 
bolical  manner  to  the  three  Persons  of  one  and  the  same 
essence.    This,  we  are  told,  so  forcibly  struck  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  that  he  sent  a  gentleman  t# 
Mr.  Hutchinson  with  compliments  upon  the  performance, 
and  desired  a  conference  with  him  on  that  proposition  in 
particular :  which,  however,  it  is  added,  after  repeated  so* 
licitations,  Hutchinson  thought  fit  to  refuse.     This  doc* 
trine  a  certain  admirer  of  Hutchinson,  particularly  in   his 
opinions  on  natural  philosophy,  has  lately  attempted  to  re- 
vive and  illustrate,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '<  A  short  Way 
to  Truth,  or  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity, 
illustrated  and  confirmed  from  an  Analogy  in  the  Natural 
Creation."     It  was  published  in  1793.  ! 

Some  time  in  1712,  Hutchinson  is  said  to  have  com- 
pleted a  machine  of  the  watch-kind,  for  ihe  discovery  of 
the  longitude  at  sea,  which  was  approved  by  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton ;  and  Whiston,  in  his  ^'  Longitude  and  Latitude, \* 
&C.  has  given  a  testimony  in  favour  of  his  mechanical 
abilities.   *^  1  have  also,"  says  he,  ^^  very  lately  been  shewn. 
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« 

hy  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a  very  carions  and  inquisitive  person, 
a  copy  of  a  MS  map  of  the  y^rld,  made  about  eighty 
years  ago^  taken  by  himself  from  tiie  original:  wherein 
the  variation  is  reduced  to  a  theory,  much  like  that  whick 
Dr.  Halley  has  sinee  proposed,  and  in  general  exactly 
agreeing  to  his  observations. — But  with  this  advantage,  that 
therein  the  northern  pole  of  the  internal  loadstone  is  mack 
better  stated  than  it  is  by  Dr.  Halley — its  place  then  beings 
according  to  this  unknown  very  carious  and  sagacious  au^ 
tkor^  about  the  meridian,  &c.  which  ancient  and  autbeiiti« 
determinatien  of  its  place,  I  desire  my  reader  parttoularlj 
to  observe.'* 

Hutchinson  had  been  accustomed  to  make  an  excursiea 
for  a  month  or  so  into  the  country  for  his  health :  but  to 
neglectitig  this  in  pursuit  of  his  studies,  he  is  supposed 
have  brought  himself  into  a  bad  habit  of  body,  which  pre* 
pared  the  way  for  his  death.  The  immediate  cause  is  said 
to  have  been  an  overflowing  of  the  gall,  occssioned  by  thm 
htegular  sallies  of  an  high-kept  unruly  horse,  and  the  sud* 
den  jerks  given  to  his  body  by  them.  On  the  Monday  bt^ 
fore  his  death,  Dr.  Mead  was  with  him,  and  urged  htm  to 
be  bled ;  saying  at  the  same  time  in  a  pleasant  way,  ^^  Ji 
will  soon  send  yoa  to  Moses.''  Dr.  Mead  meaot  to  his 
studies,  two  of  bis  books  being  entitled  '*  Moses's  Princi« 
pia :"  but  Hutchinson,  taking  it  in  the  otlier  sense,  an* 
fwered  in  a  muttering  tone,  ^'I  believe,  doctor,  you  will;'* 
and  was  so  displeased  with  Mead,  that  he  afterwards  dis« 
missed  him  for  another  physiciiin.  He  died  August  ^^ 
i737,  aged  63.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  many  respects 
a  singular  man.  He  certainly  had  eminent  abilities,  with 
much  knowledge  and  learning;  but  many  people  have 
thought  it  very  questionable,  whether  he  did  not  want 
judgment  to  apply  than  properly,  and  many  more  bava 
inveighed  against  his  principles  without  previously  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  them.  They  were,  however, 
in  some  measure,  adopted  by  many  pious  and  learned  di« 
vines  of  the  last  century,  by  Home,  Parkhurst,  Romaine^ 
and  the  late  Rev.  William  Jones,  who,  of  all  others,  has 
exhibited  the  ablest  analysis  and  defence  of  Mr.  Hutchin* 
son^s  sentiments,  or  what  is  called  Hulchinsonianism^  in  the 
*'  Preface  to  the  second  edition''  of  his  life  of  bishop 
Home.  * 

*  Floyd's  Bibliotheca  Biogniphica,  end  of  vol.  ]II.  tn  article  communicated 
by 'Robert  Spearman,  e^q.-nHio  was  concerned  wkh  Ibt  Rer.  Jvliiit  Bale  \m 
tke  pubUcatJon  of  Uatchiu$on*s  Works. 
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.    HUTTftN  (Ulric  de),  a  gentleman  of  FranconiiC,  of 
tincommon  parts  and  learning,  was  born  in  1488  at  Stec« 
kenburg,  the  se^t  of  his  family ;  was  sent  to  the  abbey  of 
Fulde  at  eleven  years  ,of  age ;   and  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1506  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  being  the  first 
promotion  made  in   that    newly-opened   university.      In 
1509,  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Padua,  in  the  emperor  Maxi-  . 
milian's  army ;  and  he  owned  that  it  was  want  of  money, 
which  forced  him  to  make  that  campaign.     His  father,  not 
having   the   least  taste  or  esteem   for  polite  literature, 
thought  it  unworthy  to  be  pursued  by  persons  of  exalted 
birth ;  and  therefore  would  not  afford  bis  son  the  necessary 
supplies  for  a  life  of  study.    He  wished  him  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  civil  law,  which  might  raise  him  in  the  world ; 
but  Hutten  had  no  inclination  for    that  kind  of  study^ 
Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  being 
upon  good  terms  with  his  father,  he  went  to  Pavia  in  151 1, 
.  where  he  stayed  but  a  little  time ;  that  city  being  besieged 
and  plundered  by  the  Swiss,  and  himself  taken  prisoner. 
He  returned  afterwards  to  Germany,  and  there,  contrary 
tft  his  father's  inclinations,  began  to  apply  himself  again  to 
literature.     Having  a  genius  for  poetry,  he  began  his  ca« 
reer  as  an  author  in  that  line,  and  published  several  com- 
positions, which  were  much  admired,  and  gained  him  cre- 
dit.    He  travelled  to  various  places,  among  the  rest  to  Bo*, 
hemia  and  Moravia;  and  waiting  on  the  bishop  of  Olmutz 
in  a  very  poor  condition,  that  prelate,  who  was  a  great  Mae- 
cenas, received  him  graciously,  presented  him  with  a  horse, 
and  gave  him  money  to  pursue  bis  journey.      The  corre- 
spondence also  he  held  with  Erasmus  was  of  great  advantage 
to  him,  and  procured  him  respect  from  all  the  literati  in 
Italy,  and  especially  at  Venice. 

At  his  return  to  Germany  in  1516,  he  was  recommended 
in  such  strong  terms  to  the  emperor,  that  he  received  from 
him  the  poetical  crown ;  and  from  that  time  Hutten  had 
himself  drawn  in  armour,  with  a  crown'  of  laurel  on  his 
bead,  and  took  great  delight  in  being  so  represented.  He 
was  of  a  very  military  disposition,  and  had  given  many 
proofs  of  courage,  as  well  in  the  wars  as  in  private  ren- 
counters. Being  once  at  Viterbo,  where  an  ambassador 
of  France  stopped,  a  general  quarrel  arose,  in  which  Hut-^ 
ten,  forsaken  by  bis  comrades,  was  attacked  by  five  French- 
men at  once,  and  put  them  all  to  tfight,  after  receivibg 
some   small  wounds.      Hq  wrota   au  epigram   on  that 
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Occasion^  '^  in  quinque  Gallos  St  se  profligatos,*'  which  may 
be  seen  in  Melchior  Adain.  He  had  a  cousin  John  de 
iHutten,  who  was  court-marshal  to  Ulric  duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  was  murdered  by  that  duke  in  1515,  for  the  sake 
of  his  wife,  whom  the  duke  kept  afterwards  as  a  mistress. 
The  military  poet,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  breathed  no- 
thing but  resentment ;  and  because  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  shewing  it  with  his  sword,  took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote 
several  pieces  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  orations,  poems, 
and  letters.  A  coUediou  of  these  was  printed  in  the  castle 
of  Steckelberg,  1519,  4to. 

He  was  in  France  in  151^',  whence  he  went  to  Mentz, 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  elector  Albert ;  and  at- 
tended him  a  little  after  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where  the 
elector  was  honoured  with  a  cardinal's  hat.  At  this  diet, 
articles  were  exhibited  against  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
fin  which  occasion  the  murder  of  John  de  Hutten,  marshal 
of  his  court,  was  not  forgotten :  and  a  league  was  after 
formed  against  him.  Ulric  Hutten  served  in. this  war  with 
gre^t  pleasure ;  yet  was  soon  disgusted  with  a  military  life, 
and  longed  earnestly  for  his  studies  and  retirement  Thia 
we  find  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Frederic  Piscator,  dated  May 
21,  1519  :  in  which  he  discovers  an  inclination  for  matri- 
mony, and  expresses  himself  somewhat  loosely  on  that 
subject. 

Believing  Luther^s  cause  a  very  good  one,  he  joined  in  it 
with  great  wairmth;  and  published  Leo  the  Xth^s  bull 
against  Luther  in  1520,  with  interlineary  and  marginal 
glosses,  in  which  that  pope  was  made  an  object  of  the 
strongest  ridicule.  The  freedom  with  which  he  wrote 
against  the  irregularities  and  disorders  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  exasperated  Leo  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  Induced 
him  to  command  the  elector  of  Mentz  to  send  him  to 
Rome  bound  hand  and  foqt,  but  the  elector  suffered  him 
to  depart  in  peace.  Hutten  then  withdrew  to  Brabant,  and 
was  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  but  did  not 
$tay  long  there,  being  told  that  his  life  would  be  in  danger. 
He  then  retired  to  Ebernberg,  where  he  was  protected  by 
Francis  de  Sickingen,  Luther^s  great  friend  and  guardian^ 
to  whom  the  castle  of  Ebernberg  belonged.  There  he 
wrote  in  1520  his  complain^  to  the  emperor,  to  the  elec« 
tors  of  Mentz  and  Saxony,  and  to  all  the  states  of  Ger* 
many,  against  the  attempts  whichr  the  pope's  emissariea 
made  against  him.    From  the  same  place  also  he  wrote  te 
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Luther  in  May  1521,  and  published  8ev6tuT  pieces  in  fa-^ 
tour  of  the  Reformation.  He'  did  not  declare  openly  for 
Luther,  till  after  he  had  left  the  elector  6f  Mentz's  court;, 
but  he  had  written  to  him  before  from  Mentz,  and  bis  fir^t 
letter  is  dated  June  1520.  While  he  was  upon  his  jour- 
ney to  Ebernbergy  he  met  with  Hochstratus,  and,  drawing, 
bis  swbrd,  run  up  to  him,  aud  swore  he  would  kill  him, 
for  what  he  had  done  against  Reuchlin  and  Luther:  but 
Hochstratus,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  conjured  him  so 
earnestly  to  s[5are  his  life,  that  Hutten  let  him  go,  after 
striking  liim-  several  times  with  the  flat  sword.  Suoh  was 
bis  turbulent  zeal,  so  disgraceful  to  the  cause  be  espoused, 
that  Luther  himself,  warm  as  he  was,  blamed  it.  During, 
bis  stay  at  Ebemberg,  however,  he  performed  a  very  ge- 
nerous action  in  regard  to  his  fomily.  Being  the  eldest 
«on,  and  succeeding  to  the  whole  estate,  he  gave  it  all  up 
to  his  brothers ;  and  even,  to  prevent  their  being  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  and  disgraces  which  he  expected,  by  the 
'Suspicions  that  might  be  entertained  against  him,  he  en- 
joined them  not  to  remit  him  any  money,  nor  to  hold  the' 
HJeast  correspondence  with  him. 

It  was  now  that  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  Lothe- 
Tan  party,  to  advance  which  he  laboured  incessantly  both 
by  his  writings  and  actions.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
'  time  when  he  quitted  the  castle  of  Ebernberg  ;  but  it  ap- 
jpears,  that  in  January  I523,'he  left  Basil,  where  he  had 
nattered  himself  <viih  the  hopes  of  finding  an  asylum,  and 
had  only  been  exposed  to  great  dangers.  Erasmus,  though 
liis  old  acquaintance  and  mend,  had  here  refused  a  visit 
from  him,  for  fear,  as  he  pretended,  of  heightening  the 
suspicions  which  were  entertained  against  him :  but  his 
true  reason,  as  he  afterwards  declarecl,  in  a  letter  to  Me* 
Jancthon,  was,  '^  that  he  should  then  have  been  under  a 
Necessity  of  taking  into  his  hdnse  that  proud  boaster,  op- 
Jiressed  with  poverty  and  disease,  who  only  sought  for  a 
nest  to  lay  himself  in,  and  to  borrow  money  of  every  one 
he  inet.'*  This  refusal  6{  Erasmus  provoked  Hutten  to  at- 
tack him  severely,  and  accordingly  he  published  an  "Ex- 
postulatio"  in  1523,  which  fir&smus  answered  the  same 
year,  in  a  very  lively  piece,  entitled,  "  Spongia  Erasmt 
advc?rsus  adspergines  Huttetii."  Hutten  probably  intended 
to  reply,  bad  he  not  been  snatched  away  by  death ;  but  be 
died  in  an  island  of  the  lake  Zurich,  where  he  had 
himself  for  security,  August  1523, 
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tie  was  a  man  af  little  stature ;  of  a  weak  and  sickly 
bonstitation ;  extremely  br&ve,  bat  passionate^  \  for  he  \Vas 
pot  satisfied  with  attacking  the  Roman  Catholies  with  his 
pen^  he  attacked  them  also  with  his' sword.  He  acquainted 
Luther  with  the  double  war  which  he  carried  on  against 
the  clergy.  "  I  received  a  letter  from  Hutten,**  says  Lu- 
ther, **  filled  with  rage  against  the  Roman  pontiff,  declar- 
ing he  would  attack  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy  both  with 
his  pen  and  sword  :  he  being  exasperated  against  the  popQ 
for  threatening  him  with  daggers  and  poison,  and  com- 
manding the  bishop  of  Mentzi  to  send  him  bound  to  Rome.** 
Camerarius  says,  that  Hutten  was  impatient,  that  his  air 
and  discourse  shewed  him  to  be  of  a  cruel  disposition ;  and 
applied  to  him  what  was  said  of  Demosthenes,  namety^ 
that  <'  he  would  have  turned  the  world  upside  down,  had 
his  power  been  equal  to  his  will.''  His  work^  are  nume- 
rous, though  he  died  young.  A  collection  of  his  ^  Latin 
Poems"  was  published  at  Francfort  in  1538,  12mo^  all 
which,  except  two  poems,  were  reprinted  in  the  third  part 
of  the  **  Delicise  Poetarum  Germanorum.  *'  He  was  the 
authot  of  a  great  many  works,  chiefly  satirical,  in  the  way 
of  dialogue;  and  Thuanus  has  not  scrupled  to  compare 
him  to  Lucian.  Of  this  cast  were  his  Latin  Dialogues  oa 
Lutheranism,  published  in  4to,  in  1520,  and  now  very 
scarce.  He  had  also  a  considerable  share  in  the  cele- 
brated work  called  "  Epistolss  virorum  obscurorum,*^ 
which  Meiners,  in  his  '^  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,''  says^ 
was  the  joint  work  of  Ulrick  and  Crotus  Rubianus,  alias 
John  Jaeger,  of  Domheim  in  Thuringia.  The  produc- 
tions of  each,  according  to  Meiners,  may  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished. Wherever  we  are  struck  with  the  **  peculiar 
levity,  rapidity,  and  force  of  the  style—with  a  certain  sol- 
dier-like boldness  and  unclerical  humour,  in  obscene  jests 
and  pictures,  and  comical  representations  of  saints,  re^* 
liques,  &c. — with  no  small  degree  of  keenness  in  the  rela- 
tion of  laughable  anecdotes, — with  a  knowledge  of  Italy^ 
to  be  obtained  only  by  experience, — with  a  pleasant  ex- 
phtnation  and  derivation  of  words  in  the  style  of  the  mon- 
kish schools ; — in  all  these  places,  the  hand  of  Ulrick  Hut- 
ten  may  be  traced."  That  these  letters  were  the  work  of 
different  hands,  says  an  acute  critic,  is  not  improbable; 
but  we  are  not  certain  that  Ccoiu^  Rubianus  had  any.  share 
in  them;  uor  can  we  tell  from  what  authority  it  is  t« 
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affirmed.  Goetfae,  who  wrote  big  <<  Tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Ulrick  of  Hiitten,^*  translated  into  English  by  Antony 
Aufrere,  esq.  1789,  and  who  wrote  that  some  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Meiners^  Biograpby,^  seems  to  have  led 
the  latter  into  this  opinion.  With  much  more  probability  * 
might  Reuchlin  have  been  mentioned,  who^  indeed,  by 
some  has  been  supposed  the  sole  author.  Upon  the  whole, 
liowever,  there  is  most  reason  to  think  them  Hutten's.  ^ 

HUTTEN  (Jacob),  a  Silesian  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
iras  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  the  Bohemian  or  Moravian 
brethren,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists.  Hutten  purchased  a  ter- 
ritory of  some  extent  in  Moravia,  and  there  established  his 
society.  They  are  considered  as  descended  from  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  Hussites,  and  were  distinguished  by  several  re- 
ligious institutions  of  a  singular  nature,  but  well  adapted 
to  guard  their  community  against  the  reigning  vices  of 
the  txifies.  When  they  heard  of  Luther^s  attempts  to  re- 
form the  church,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  him,  and  he, 
examining  their  tenets,  though  he  could  not  in  every  par<-> 
ticular  approve,  looked  upon  them  as  worthy  of  toleration 
and  indulgence.  Hutten  brought  persecution  upon  him« 
self  and  bis  brethren  by  violent  declamations  against  the 
magistrates,  and  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  perfect  equality 
among  men.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  burnt  as  a  he- 
retic at  Inspruck,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  By  de- 
grees these  sectaries,  banished  from  their  own  country, 
entered  into  communion  with  the  Swiss. church  ^  though, 
for  some  time,  with  separate  institutions.  But  in  the  sy- 
nods held  at  Astrog  in  1620  and  1627,  all  dissensions  were 
removed,  and  the  two  congregations  were  formed  into  one, 
under  the  title  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren. 
The  sect  of  Herrenhutters  or  Moravians,  formed  by  count 
2inzendorfF  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  pre- 
tend to  be  descended  from  these  brethren,  and  take  the 
same  title  of  uniias /ratrum ;.  but  Mosbeim  observes  that 
^<  they  may  with  more  propriety  be  said  to  imitate- the 
example  of  that  famous  community,,  than  to  descend  from 
{hose  who  composed  it,  since  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  very  few  Bohemians  and  Mora:\'iaus  in  the  fraternity  of 
the  Herrenhutters ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 

>  Gen.  Diet— Moreri.—Goetbe*&"  Tribute."  by  Auftrere— Jortln'i  Eratmas. 
— Melchior  Adam.  —  Niccron,  toL  XV,  and  2X  —  MontUv  Review^  rol  Ii; 
N«wSerieSk 
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eren  tbis  small  number  are  to  be  considered  as  tbe  pos* 
terity  of  the  ancient  Bohemian  brethren,  who  distinguished 
themselves  so  early  by  their  zeal  for  the  reformation*^'  ^ 

HUTTER  (Elias),  a  Protestant  divine,  was  born  at 
Uim,  in  1558,  and  died  at  Nuremberg  after  1602.  He 
was  deeply  versed  in  languages,  oriental  and'  occidental ; 
particularly  Hebrew,  which  he  seems  to  have  taught  at 
Lerpsic.  He  published,  1.  *^  A  Hebrew  Bible,'*  remark- 
able  for  being  printed  with  the  radical  letters  in  black,  the 
servile  in  hollow  types,  and  tbe  quiescent  or  deficient  let- 
ters in  smaller  characters  above  the  line.  At  the  end  is 
the  117th  Psalm  in  thirty  different  languages.  2.  <^  Two 
Polyglotts,"  one  in  four  languages,  printed  at  Hamburg  in 
1596  ;  the  other  in  six  languages,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1599  ; 
both  in  folio.  * 

HUTTER  (Leonard),  was  also  a  native  of  Ulm,  and 
born  in  1 563.  He  studied  &t  Strasbourg,  and  early  ap« 
plied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  theology ;  he  was  aif- 
terwards  at  Leipsic,  Heideloerg,  Jena,  and  Wirtemburg, 
and  in  tbe  lacter  place  was  appointed  one  of  the  public 
professors  of  theology.  He  married  a  lady  of  illustrious 
birth  in  1599 ;  and  died  f^f  a  fever  in  1616,  being  then 
for  tbe  fourth  time  rector  of  the  university.  The  opinioit 
held  of  his  principles  may  be  judged  by  five  anagrams  of 
his  names  Leonardos  Hutterusy  four  of  them  implying  that 
be  was  another  Luther.  They  are  formed,  says  the  author 
who  gives  them,  "  per  literarum  baud  vanam  transposi- 
tionem ;"  thus,  ^*  Itedonatus  Lutherus ;"  ''  Leonhartus 
Hutterus;''  *«  Ah  tu  noster  Lutherus  j"  "  Notus  arte  Lu- 
therus;" **  Tantus  ero  Lutherus."  His  works  are  very 
numerous ;  a  great  part  of  them  controversial,  directed 
against  the  church  of  Rome.  Besides  these,  i,-  ''  Com* 
pendium  Theologiee,  cum  Notis  D.  GototVedi  Cundisii.** 
2.  ^'Explicatio  Libri  Concordis  Christiana:,"  ttro.  3.  '^  Loci 
Communes  Theologici,"  folio.  4.  *^  Formulse  concionandi,'^ 
8vo.  5. ''  Disputationes  de  verbo  Dei  scripto,  ac  tradition!- 
busnon  scriptis,"  in  4to.  6.^'  Collegium Theologicum,  sive 
XI  disputationes  de  articulisconfessionis  Augustanes,"  8vo* 
7.  '^  Libri  Christianas  Concordise,''  Svo ;  and  several  pieces  ia 
defence  of  the  Formolss  Concordiae,  which  in  his  time  were 
highly  esteemed ;  besides  many  other  tracts  in  Latin  and  io 

1  Mosheim*s  Hist.  toL  IV.  p.  }02,  tnd  V.  p.  84. 
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German,  all  of  which  are  enuraeraled  by  Freher,  but  seead' 
too  uninteresting  at  the  present  day  to  be  transcribed.' 

HUTTON  (James),  an  ingenious  philosopher  of  the 
sceptical  class,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Hutton,  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  and  born  in  that  city  on  the  3d  of 
June,  1726.  He  entered  the  university  as  a  student  of 
humanity,  in  Noir«  1740*  He  studied  afterwards  under 
the  celebrated  Maclaurin,  but  did  not  prosecute  the  ma« 
thematical  sciences  to  any  great  extent.  The  origin  of  bis 
attachment  to  the  study  of  chemistry  is  traced. to  the  acci* 
dental  mention  of  a  chemical  fact  by  professor  Stevenson, 
in  his  prelections  on  logic.  The  fact  was,  that  afna  regia 
is  the  only  solvent  of  gold  which  requires  the  united  action 
of  two  acids,  each  of  which  singly  is  capable  of  dissolving 
any  of  the  baser  metals.  This  important  phenomenoa 
drew  him,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  electric  attraction,  to  the  study 
of  chemistry,  with  a  force  that  could  never  afterwards 
be  overcome.  His  philosophical  career  was  however  in- 
terrupted by  his  engaging,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  as 
an  apprentice  to  a  writer  to  the  signet.  But  instead  of 
copying  writs  and  deeds,  or  studying  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings,  it  was  found  that  his  favourite  object  of  pur- 
suit was  the  experiments  of  the  crucible  and  retort.  He 
was  accordingly  released  from  his  engagement  as  an  ap- 
prentice, and  permitted  to  direct  his  attention  to  studies 
more  congenial  to  his  inclinations.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  medicine  as  being  the  most  closely  connected 
with  chemistry,  and  after  attending  the  lectures  in  the 
university  for  some  years,  repaired,  as  was  then  customary, 
to  the  continent,  to  finish  his  course  of  study.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden,  in  1749. 

After  his  return  from  the  continent,  he  began  to  think 
seriously  of  settling  in  the  world*  His  views  were  first  di* 
rected  to  the  medical  profession,  but  were  soon  abandoned 
for  others  that  afforded  better  hopes  of  success.  He  re« 
solved  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  agri-^ 
culture.  With  this  view  he  fixed  his  residence  iat  soma 
time  with  a  farmer  in  Norfolk,  from  whom  he  received 
practical  lessons  in  husbandry.  During  his  stay  in  Eng* 
land  he  made  many  journeys  on  foot  into  different  parts  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  mineralogy  or 
geology.     He  afterwards  visited  Flanders  with  the  Tiew  pf 
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promoting  botb  his  mineralogical  and  agricuUura]  studieg. 
in  1754  be  returned  to  ScoUandy  and  fixed  bis  residence 
on  hi^  own  farm  in  Berwickshire,  where  be  introduced  the 
new  husbandry  which  has  since  made  such  rapid  ad?ances 
in  that  quarter.  About  1768  he  left  Berwickshire,  and 
went  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  giving  bis  undivided  attention 
to  scientific  pursuits.  This  gave  him  the  advantage  of 
•enjoying  with  less  interruption,  the  society  of  bis  literary 
friends,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Iflussel,  an4 
professor  Adam  Ferguson. 

Dr.  Hutton^s  fir^t  publication  was  given  to  the  world  in 
J  777,  entitled  '^  Considerations  on  the  nature,  quality, 
'And  distinctions  of  Coal  and  Culm*''  It  proves  that  culm 
is  the  small  or  refuse  of  the  infusible  or  stone-coal,  but 
very  different  in  its  properties  from  the  small  of  the  fusible 
•coal.  A  sketch  of  his  great  work,  his  ^*  Theory  of  the 
Earth,'*  the  formation  of  which  had  been  the  object  of 
many  years  of  previous  study,  was  communicated  to  the 
Toyal  society  of  Edinburgh  soon  after  its  original  institution* 
Another  paper,  a  <^  Theory  of  Rain,"  appeared  also  ia 
the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions.  Tbig 
theory,  as  is  well  known,  met  with  a  most  vigorous  and 
determined  opposition  from  &(.  de  Luc,  and  became  a 
subject  of  controversy,  which  was  conducted  with  perhaps 
top  much  warmth.  After  the  period  of  these  two  public 
cations,  Dr.  Hutton  made  several  excursions  into  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  of  comparing  certain  results 
4>t  his  theory  with  actual  observation  ;  and  in  these  h^ 
seems  to  have  been  v^ry  successful.  In  1792  he  published 
«  Dissertations  on  different  subjects  hi  Natural  Philoso- 
pby>"  in  which  his  theory  for  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  wo^ld,  seems  to  coincide  v^ry  closely  with 
that  pf  Bc^covicbj  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  former  was  suggested  by  the  latter.  But  Dr. 
Jlutton  did  not  confine  bio^self  merely  to  physical  specu- 
lations ;  be  directed  his  attentipn  aUo  to  the  study  of  meta- 
physics, the  result  of  which  was'  the  publication  of  a  work 
entitled  ^*  An  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge, 
4nd  of  the  Progress  of  ll^a^n  from  Sense  to  Science  and 
philosophy,''  3  vols.  4to.  Th^  metaphysical  opinions  ad- 
V^lnced  in  thi^  work  <;<;unpide  for  the  most  part  with  those 
Qf  Dr.  Berkeley,  and  abound  in  sceptical  boldness  and  phi- 
losophical infidelity.  In  1794  appeared  his  '<  Dissertation 
Aipon  the  Philosophy  of  Light,   Heat^   and  Fire,''   8vo, 
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winch  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  tb« 
two  preceding  works.  In  1796  his  "  Theory  of  the  Earth** 
was  republished  in  2  vols.  8vo,  from  the  Edinburgh  Phi* 
losophical  Transactions,  with  large  additions,  and  a  new 
inineralogical  system.  Many  of  bis  opinions  here  have 
been  ably  combated  by  Kirwan  and  others. 

In  1792  Dr.  Hutton's  health  began  to  decline,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1793  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness, 
which  after  some  intervals  of  convaleseencoi  terminated  at 
last  in  his  death,  March  26,  1797.^ 

HUXHAM  (John),  was  a  physician  of  considerable  re* 
putation,  who  practised  his  profession  at  Plymouth,  where 
he  died  in  1768.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  biographical 
memoirs  of  this  able  and  learned  practitioner  are  extant. 
Mr.  Polwhele  informs  us  only  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher  at  Halberton.  ¥et  he  possessed  an  innate  genius 
and  a  strong  propensity  for  medical  acquisitions.  By  these 
lie  was  led  to  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  indefatigable  application,  and  took  his 
doctor's  degree  in  medicine.  At  length,  settling  at  Ply-*' 
mouth,  by  a  successful  course  of  practice  he  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  by  several  admirable  publications 
gained  universal  fame.  His  **  Treatise  on  Fevers**  Mr. 
Polwhele  notices,  as  the  most  eminent,  and  as  it  leads  to 
the  subsequent  anecdote.  '^  The  queen  of  Portugal  being 
ill  of  a  fever,  and  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  not- 
withstanding  the  efforts  of  the  physicians  of  the  country  ) 
bis  majesty,  hearing  of  the  eminence  of  a  physician  of  the 
English  factory  at  Lisbon,  sent  for  him,  and  giving  him 
the  particulars  of  the  queen*s  disorder,  inquired  whether 
it  was  in  his  power  to  administer  any  assistance.  The  phy-* 
sician  replied  that  he  was  not  without  hope,  but  that  be 
eould  do  nothing  unless  her  majesty  was  left  to  his  sole 
care  and  direction.  This  being  granted,  die  disorder  soon' 
took  a  turn,  and  in  a  short  time  the  queen  was  restored  to 
perfect  health.  The  doctor  being  complimented  by  the 
king  on  bis  abilities  and  success,  said  he  had  no  claim  but 
to  the  application  ;  for  that  the  merit  was  due  to  Dr.  Hux- 
liam,  an  eminent  physician  at  Plymouth,  whose  tract  on 
th6  management  of  fevers  he  had  implicitly  followed.  Upon 
which,  the  king  immediately  procured  the  treatise^,  had  it 
translated  into  the  Portuguese  language>  printed  it  ii\ 
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handsome  4>tp;  and  sent  it  ricbly  botrnd  to  Dr.  Huxham,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  sense  he  entertained  of  his  abi* 
lities,  and  of  his  debt  of  gratitude  on  the  recovery  of  the 
•queen.** 

Dr.  Huxham^s  writings  display  a  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  a  great  vene- 
httion  for  those  of  Hippocrates  in  particular ;  and  he  quotes 
the  ancient  languages,  and  writes  the  Latin,  with  great 
fluency  and  familiarity.  He  appears  to  have  spent  his  life 
at  Plymouth  in  the  active  exercise  of  his  profession  ;  foe 
he  kept  a  register  of  the  state  of  health  and  reigning  dis- 
eases at  that  place,  together  with  an  account  of  the  variety 
of  the  seasons,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  (namely,  from  1724 
to  1752  inclusive);  which  were  published  in  Latin,  under 
the  title  of"  Observationes  de  Acre  et  Morbis  Epidemicis,** 
Sec.  in  3  vols.  8vo.  The  first  of  these  volumes  commence^ 
with  an  account  of  the  year  1728  ;  but  in  the  dedication 
to  sir  Hans  Sloane,  he  refers  to  an  account  of  the  consti- 
tution and  diseases  of  the  seasons  from  1724  to  1727,  aU 
leady  published.  The  third  volume  was  edited  in  1770» 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  by  his  son  J.  Cor.  Huxham, 
A.  M.  F.  R.  S. ;  who,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  did  not  insert 
any  memoirs  of  his  father^s  life. 

Dr.  Hnxham  was  at  an  early  period  elected  a  member  of 
the  royal  society,  and  communicated  several  papers,  on 
the  subjects  of  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  which 
were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  But 
the  work  upon  which  his  reputation  principally  rests,  is 
his  "  Essay  on  Fevers,**  published  about  1739,  of  which  a 
fifth  edition  appeared  the  year  before  his  death,  contain! ngr 
also  **  A  Dissertation  on  the  Malignant,  Ulcerous  Sore 
Throat.**  His  accuracy  and  acuteness,  as  an  observer  of 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  were  particularly  exemplified 
in  his  discriminative  history  of  the  "  Slow  Nervous  Fever," 
to  which  his  name  is  often  annexed  when  this  fever  is 
mentioned  by  succeeding  authors.  His  theory  was  the  an- 
cient humoral  pathology,  which  much  influenced  his  prac- 
tice ;  but  that  was  the  general  fault  of  the  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  some  '^Observations  on  Antimony,**  1756, 
4to  ;  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  phy-* 
aicians  at  Edinburgh.  He  has  given  few  prescriptions  in 
his^orks ;  for  he  observes,  with  Hippocrates,  that  the  phy- 
sician who  knows  a  disease,  cannot  be  at  a  loss  in  respect 
(o  the  form  of  bis  remedy ;  but>  having  mentioned  ^ 
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favourite  fonnula  for  the  preparation  of  a  tinctare  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  ia  his  Essay  on  Fevers,  in  which  the  bitter 
is  corrected  by  aromatics,  his  name  has  become  attached 
to  the  tincture  of  bark  which  is  commonly  prepared  in  thq 
shops  according  to  his  pre9cription,  and  rs  also  adopted  ia 
the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  college  of  physicians.^ 

HUYGENS  (CHRiSTiAN),  a  very  celebrated  mathema^ 
tician  and  astronomer,  was  born  at  the  Hague  April  14, 
1629,  and  was  son  of  Constantine  Huygens,  lord  of  Zuy- 
lichem,  who  had  served  three  successive  princes  of  Orange 
in  the  quality  of  secretary,  and  had  spent  his  whole  life  ia 
cultivating  the  mathematics ;  not  in  the  speculative  way 
only,  but  in  making  them  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life, 
from  his  infancy  our  author  applied  himself  to  this  study, 
and  made  a  considerable  progress  in  it,  even  at  nine  yeara 
of  age,  as  well  as  in  music,  arithmetic,  and  geography ;  ia 
all  which  be  was  instructed  by^his  father,  who  in  the  me^a 
time  did  not  soffer  him  to  neglect  the  belles  lettres.     At 
thirteen  he  was  initiated  in  the  study  of. mechanics ;  having 
discovered  a  wonderful  curiosity  in  examining  machines 
and  other  pieces  of  mechanism ;  and  two  years  after  had 
the  assistance  of  a  master  in  mathematics,  under  whom  he 
made  surprising  progress.     In  1645  he  went  to  study  law 
at  Leyden,  under  Vinnius  ;  yet  did  not  attach  himself  so 
closely  to  that  science,  but  that  he  found  time  to  continue 
his  mathematics  under  the  professor  Schooten.     He  left 
this  university  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  went  to  Breda, 
where  an  university  had  just  been  founded,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  his  father;  and  here,  for  two  or 
three  years,  he  made  the  law  his  chief  study.     In  1649  .he 
went  to  Holstein  and  Denmark,  in  the  retinue  of  Henry 
count  of  Nassau  ;  and  was  extremely  desirous  of  going  to 
Sweden  to  visit  Des  Cartes,  who  was  then  in  that  country 
«rith  the  queen  Christina,  but  the  count's  short  stay  in 
Denmark  would  not  permit  him.     In  1651,  he  gave  the 
vrorld  a  specimen  of  his  genius, for  mathematics,  in  a  trea- 
tise entitled   *^  Theoremata  de  quadratura   Hyperboles, 
Ellipsis,  &  Circuli,  ex  dato  portionum  gravitatis  centre  :'* 
in  which  be  shewed  very  evidently  what  might  be  expected 
from  him  afterwards. 

In  1655  he  travelled  into  France,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  at  Angiers.     In  1658  be  published  bit 
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^^  Horologimn  oscillatorium,  sive  de  motu  penduloruin,'* 
&a  at  the  Hague.  He  had  exhibited  in  a  preceding  work 
entitled  ^^  Brevis  institutio  de  usu  Horologiorum  ad  inye* 
nieodas  longitudines/'  a  model  of  a  new  invented  pendu^^ 
lu(n  ;  but  as  some  persons  envious  of  bis  reputation  were 
labouring  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  the  invention, 
be  wrote  this  book  to  explain  the  construction  of  it,  and 
to  shew  that  it  was  very  different  from  the  pendulum  of 
astronomers  invented  by  Galileo.  In  1659  be  published 
bis  ^^  Systema  Saturninum,  sive  de  causis  mirandurum  Sa-- 
turni  plio^nomenon^  &  comiteejus  planeta  novo.^'  Galileo 
had  endeavoured  to  explain  some  of  the  surprising  appear- 
ances of  the  planet  Saturn.  He  had  at  first  perceived  two 
stars  which  attended  it ;  and  some  time  after  was  amazed 
to  find  them  disappear.  Huygens,  desirous  to  account  for 
these  changes,  laboured,  with  his  brother  Constantine  to 
bring  the  telescopes  to  greater  perfection  ;  and  made  him- 
self glasses  by  which  he  could  view  objects  at  a  greater 
distance  than  any  that  bad  yet  been  contrived.  With 
these  be  applied  himself  to  observe  all  the  phases  and  ap- 
pearances of  Saturn,  and  drew  a  journal  of  all  the  different 
aspects  of  that  planet.  He  discovered  also  one  of  the  sa- 
tellites belonging  to  that  planet,  which  had  hitherto  es- 
caped the  eyes  of  astronomers ;  and,  after  a  long  course 
of  observations,  perceived  that  the  planet  is  surrounded 
with  a' solid  and  permanent  ring,  which  never  cbauges  its 
situation.  These  discoveries  gained  him  an  high  rank 
iunong  the  astronomers  of  bis  time. 

In  1660  he  took  a  second  journey  into  France,  and  the 
year  after  passed  over  into  England,  where  he  communi- 
cated bis  art  of  polishing  glasses  for  telescopes,  and  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  About  this  time  the 
air-pump  was  invented,  which  received  considerable  imi^ 
provements  from  him.  This  year  also  he  discovered  the 
laws  of  the  collision  of  elastic  bodies  :  as  did  afterwards 
our  own  countrymen,  the  celebrated  Wallis  and  Wren, 
with  whom  he  had  a  dispute  about  the  honour  of  this  dis- 
covery. After  be  had  stayed  .some  months  in  England,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1663,  where  his  merit  became  so 
conspicuous,  that  Colbert  resolved  to  fix  him  at  Paris,  by 
settling  on  him  a  considerable  pension.  Accordingly,  in 
1665,  letters  written  in  the  king's  name  were  sent  to  him 
to  the  Hague,  where  he  then  was,  to  invite  him  to  Paria^ 
vritk  the  promise  of  a  Istrgq  stipend,  and  other  considerable 
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advantages.  Huygens  consented  to  the  proposal^  and  re*'* 
aided  at  Paris  from  1666  to  1681  ;  where  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences.  During  this 
time  he  was  engaged  in  mathematical  pursuits^  wrote  several 
works,  which  were  published  from  time  to  time,  and  invented 
and  perfected  several  useful  instruments  and  machines. 
But  continuat  application  began  then  to  impair  bis  health  ; 
and,  though  he  had  twice  visited  his  native  air,  in  1670 
and  1675,  for  the  sake  of  recovering  from  illness,  he  now 
found  it  permanently  necessary  to  his .  constitution  ;  but 
perhaps  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  a  prm- 
cipal  reason  for  his  wishing  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
7'hough  be  was  assured  that  he  should  etijoy  the  same 
liberty  as  before,  and  not  be  molested  for  his  religious 
opinions,  he  would  not  consent  to  live  in  a  country  where 
his  religion  was  proscribed,  and  therefore  left  Paris  in 
1681,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  own 
country,  occupied  in  his  usual  pursuits  and  employments. 
He  died  at  the  Hague  June  8,  1695,  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  while  his  <'  Cosmotheoros,'^  a  Latin  treatise  con- 
cerning the  plurality  of  worlds,  was  printing  ;  he  provided, 
however,  in  his  wilt  for  its  publication,  desiring  his  bro- 
ther  Constantine,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  take  that 
trouble  upon  him.  But  Constantine  was  so  occupied  with 
business,  as  being  secretary,  in  Holland  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  that  he  died  also  before  it  could  be  printed; 
so  that  the  book  did  not  appear  in  public  till  1 698. 

In  1703  were  printed  at  Leyden,  in  1  vol.  4to,  Huy- 
gens's  *^  Opuscuia  Posthuma,  qu»  continent  Dioptricam, 
Commentarios  de  vitris  6gtirandis,  Dissertationem  de  Co* 
rona  &  Parheliis,  Tractatum  de  motu  &  de  vi  centrifuga, 
descriptionem  Automati  Planetarii.'*'  Huygens  had  left  by 
will  to  the  university  of  Leyden  bis  mathematical  writings, 
Qud  requested  de  Voider  and  Fullenius,  the  former  pro«> 
fessor  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Leyden, 
and  the  other  at  Franeker,  to  examine  these  works,  and 
publish  what  they  should  think  proper.  This  was  per- 
formed in  the  volume  here  mentioned.  Huygens  had  writ- 
ten.in  Low  Dutch  the  second  of  the  tracts  it  contains,  re- 
lating to  the  art  of  forming  end  polishing  teksscope-glasses, 
to  which  he  had  greatly  applied  himself;  and  Boerhaave 
translated  it  inta  Latin  for  this  work.  In  1700,  were  pub- 
lished in  4to,  bis  **  Op^ra  Varia.*'  This  collection  is  ge- 
nerally bound  in  4  ¥x>lume8«    It  contains  the  greatest  pait 
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of  the  pieces  which  he  had  published  separately,  and  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  contains  the  pieces 
relating  to  mechanics ;  the  second,  those  relating  to  geo- 
metry; the  third,  those  relating  to  astronomy;  and  the 
fourth,  those  which  could  not  be  arranged  under  any  of 
the  former  titles.  Gravesande  had  .the  care  of  this  edition, 
in  which  he  has  inserted  several  additions  to  the  pieces  con* 
tained  in  it,  extracted  from  Huygensi^s  manuscripts.  In  1 728 
were  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  2  vols.  4to,  his  **  Opera  Reli- 
qua;"  which  new  collection  was  published  also  by  Grave- 
sande. The  first  volume  contains  his  ^*  Treatises  on  Light 
and  Gravity ;"  the  second  his  '^  Opuscula  Postburoa,*' 
which  had  been  printed  in  1703.     His  whole  time  had  been 

'f  employed  in  curious  and  useful  researches.  He  loved  a 
quiet  and  studious  life;^  and  perhaps  through  fear  of  inter* 
ruption,  never  married*  He  was  an  amiable,  chearful, 
worthy  man ;  and  in  all  respects  as  good  as  be  was  great. 
As  an  inventor,  the  first  and  not  the  least  considerable  of 
his  discoveries  was  that  he  made  of  the  real  nature,  or 
rather  figure  of  the  luminous  appearance  which  accompa- 
nies the  planet  Saturn ;  but  the  ttu>st  important  was  Jiis 
pendulum  clock  and  his  micrometer.  His  history,  how* 
ever,  includes  many  controversies  respecting  priority  in 
these  inventions,  which  may  be  seen  at  large  in  our  autho- 
rities.' 

HUYGHENS  (Gomarus),  a  celebrated  doctor  of  Loa« 
vain,  was  born  in  163 1,  at  Lier,  or  Lyre,  a  town  in  Brabaot« 
He  professed  philosophy  at  Louvain  with  reputation,  and 
was  made  president  of  the  coUese  of  pope  Adrian  VL 
where  he  died,  October  27,  1702,  leaving  several  works  in 
Latin  :  the  principal  are,  "  The  Method  of  remitting  and 
retaining  Sins,^'  1686,  12mo;  it  has  been  translated  into 
French  ;  "  Theses  on  Grace,"  4to ;  "  Theological  Con- 
ferences," 3  vols.  12  mo,  &c. ;  a  "  Course  of  Divinity,"  15 
vols.  12mo,  &c.  He  refused  to  write  against  the  four  ar-f 
tides  of  the  French  clergy,  which  displeased  the  court  of 
Kome.     Huyghens  was  P.  Quesnel's  intimate  friend,  and 

•  zealously  defended  his  cause  and  his  opinions.      M.  Ar* 
nauld  speaks  highly  in  his  praise.* 

>  G«n.  Diet. — ^Eloges  des  Academicient,  vol.  I.-*Martin'i  Biog.  Philosophica. 
•^Ward's  Grcthaoi  PKifeaBon.—NiceroOy  vol.  XIX.— «Hattoii*t  Dictionarv.— ^ 
£aoyclop»dia  Briunnica,  vol.  XV 111.  |».  80S|  iiote.-vrbtiiiton*s  History  of  U)^ 
Royal  Society. 
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HUYSUM  (John  Van),  an  illustrious  painter  who  stfi*^ 
passed  all  who  have  ever  painted  in  his  style,  and  whose 
works  excito  as  much  surprise  by  their  Bnishing,  as  adnii« 
ration  by  tbeir  truth,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1682,  and 
was  a  disciple  of  Justus  Vart  Huysum,  his  father.  He  sec 
out  in  his  profession  with  a  most  commendable  principle, 
not  50  much  to  paint  for  the  acquisition  of  money,  as  of 
fame  ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  aim  at  expedition,  but  at 
delicacy,  and  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  his  art. 
Having  attentively  studied  the  pictures  of  Mignon,  and  all 
other  artists  of  distinction  who  had  painted  in  his  own  style, 
he  tried  which  manner  would  soonest  lead  him  to  imitate 
the  lightness  and  singular  beauties  of  each  flower,  fruit,  or 
plant ;  and  then  fixed  on  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
which  seems  almost  inimitable.  He  soon  received  the 
most  deserved  applause  from  the  ablest  judges  of  painting; 
even  those  who  furnished  him  with  the  loveliest  flowers, 
confessing  that  there  was  somewhat  in  bis  colouring  and 
pencilling  that  rendered  evefy  object  more  beautiful,  if 
possible,  than  even  nature  itself.  His  pictures  are  finished 
with  inconceivable  truth  ;  for  he  painted  everj  thing  after 
nature,  and  was  so  singularly  exact,  as  to  watch  even  the 
hour  of  the  day  in  which  his  model  appeared  in  its  greatest 
perfection. 

By  the  judicious  he  was  accounted  to  paint  with  greater 
freedom  than  Mignon  or  Brueghel ;  with  more  tenderness 
and  nature  than  Mario  da  Fiori,  Michael  Angelo  di  Cam-^ 
pidoglio,  or  Segers ;.  with  more  mellowness  than  De  Heem, 
and  greater  force  of  colouring  than  Baptist.  His  reputa^ 
tion  rose  to  such  a  height  at  last,  that  he  fixed  immoderate 
prices  on  bis  works ;  so  that  none  but  the  very  opulent 
could  pretend  to  become  purchasers.  Six  of  his  paintings 
were  sold,  at  a  public  sale  in  Holland,  for  prices  that  were 
almost  incredible.  One  of  them,  a  flower-piece,  for  four- 
teen hijindred  and  fifty  guilders  ;  a  fruit-piece,  for  a  thou- 
sand and  five  guilders ;  and  the  smaller  pictures  for  nine 
hundred.  These  vast  sums  caused  him  to  redouble  his  en- 
.  deavours  to  excel ;  no  person  was  admitted  into  his  room 
while  he  was  painting,  not  even  bis  brothers;  and  his 
method  of  mixing  the  tints,  and  preserving  the  lustre  of 
his  colours,  was  an  impenetrable  secret  which  he  never 
would  disclose.  From  the  same  principle  he  would  never 
take  any  disciples,  except  one  lady,  named  Haverman^ 
and  he  grew  ebvious  and  jealous  even  of  her  merit*' 
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fiy  several  domestic  diiquietSy  Us  temper  became 
changed ;  he  grew  nxNrose,  fvetfst,  and  apt  to  withdmir 
faimteif  from  society.  He  had  many  enviert  of  bit  fame^ 
which  has  ^er  been  the  severe  lot  of  the  most  desefriog  in 
all  professions ;  but  he  continued  to  work,  and  bis  reputa- 
tion neter  diminished.  It  is  universally  agreed,  that  he 
has  excelled  all  who  have  painted ,  fniit  and  flowers  before 
him,  by  tbe  confessed  superiority  of  his  touch,  by  the  de* 
licaoy  of  bis  pencil,  and  by  an  amazing  manner  of  finish« 
hig ;  nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  any  future  artist  will 
ever  bei^me  bis  competitor*  The  care  which  he  took  to 
purify  bis  oils^  and  prepare  his  colours,  and  the  various  ex- 
periments be  made  to  discover  the  most  lustrous  and  du- 
rable, is  another  instance  of  bis  extraordinary  care  and 
capacity. 

From  having  observed  some  of  his  works  that  were  per* 
fectly  finished,  some  only  half  finished,  and  others  only 
begun,  the  principles  by  which  he  conducted  himself  may 
perhaps  be  discoverable.  His-  cloths  were  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  primed  with  white,  with  ail  possible 
purity,  to  prevent  his  colours  from  being  obscured,  as  he 
laid  them  on  very  lightly.  He  glazed  all  other  colouttr^ 
except  the  clear  and  transparent,  not  omitting  even  the 
white  ones,  till  he  found  the  exact  tone  of  the  colour ;  and 
over  that  he  finished  the  farms,  the  lights,  the  shadows^ 
and  the  reflections ;  which  are  sdl  executed  with  precision 
and  warmth,  without  dryness  or  negligence.  The  greatest 
truth,  united  with  the  greatest  brilliancy,  and  a  velvet  soft*^ 
oess  on  the  sur£sce  of  his  objects,  are  visible  in  every  part 
of  bis  compositions ;  and  as  to  his  touch,  it  looks  like  the 
pencil  of  nature.  Whenever  he  refu'esented  flowers  pheed 
in  vases,  he  always  painted  those  vases  after  some  elegant 
model,  and  the  bas-relief  is  as  exquisitely  finished  as  asy 
of  the  other  parta.  Through  the  whole  he  shews  a  delicaie 
composition,  a  fine  harmony,  and  a  most  happy  effect  of 
light  and  shadow.  Those  pictures  which  he  painted  on  a 
.olear  ground,  are  preferred  to  others  of  his  band^  as  having 
greater  lustie ;.  and  as  they  demanded  move  oare  and 
exactness  in  the  finishing ;  yet  there  are  some  on  adarkish 
ground,  in  which  appears  rather  more  force  and  harmony. 

It  is  observed  of  him,  that  in  the  grouping  of  his  flewers, 
lie  generally  designed  those  which  were  brightest  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  decreased  the  force  of  his  colour 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremiti^Si    The  birds^  nests  and 
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their  eggs,  the  feathers,  insects,  and  drops  of  dew^  ar^ 
expressed  with  the  utmost  truth,  so  as  even  to  deceive  the 
spectator.  And  yet,  after  all  this  merited  and  just  praise,  it 
cannot  but  be  confessed,  that  sometimes  his  fruits  appear 
like  wax  or  ivory,  without  that  peculiar  softness  and  warmth 
which  is  constantly  observable  in  nature.  Beside  his  merit 
as  a  flower-painter,  he  also  painted  landscapes  with  great 
applause.  They  are  well  composed ;  and  although  he  had 
never  seen  Rome,  he  adorned  his  scenes  with  the  noble 
remains  of  ancient  magnificence  which  are  in  that  city. 
His  pictures  in  that  style  are  well  coloured,  and  every  tree 
is  distinguished  by  a  touch  that  is  proper  for  the  leafing. 
The  grounds  are  well  broken,  and  disposed  with  taste  and 
judgment ;  the  figures  are  designed  in  the  manner  of 
Lairesse,  highly  finished,  and  touched  with  a  great  .deal  of 
spirit;  and  through  the  whole  composition,  the  scene  re- 
presents Haly,  in  the  trees,  the  clouds,  and  the  skies.  He 
died  in  1749,  aged  sixty-seven.  * 

Ot  his  brothers,  JusTCs  Was  Huysum  was  bom  at  Am« 
sterdam,  and  died  when  he  haxl  arrived  only  at  his  twenty- 
second  year.  He  painted  battles  in  a  large  and  a  small 
size,  with  exceeding  readiness  and  freedom,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  any  models ;  and  he  composed  his  subjects 
merely  by  the  power  of  his  own  lively  imagination,  dis- 
posing them  also  with  judgment  and  taste;  and  Jacob 
Van  Huysum,  also  ^born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1680,  died  at 
London,  where  he  had  resided  for  several  years.  His  merit 
chiefly  consisted  in  imitating  the  works  of  bis  brother  John; 
which  he  did  with  so  much  critical  exactness,  beauty,  and 
delicacy,  as  frequently  to  deceive  the  most  sagacious  con- 
noisseurs; and  he  usually  had  twenty  guineas  for  each 
copy.  He  also  composed  subjects  of  his  own  invention 
in  the  same  style,  which  were  very  much  prized;  and  his 
paintings  increased  in  their  value  like  those  of  his  brother 
John.     He  died  in  1740.* 

HYDE  (Edward),  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  chancellor  of 
England,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Che- 
shire, and  born  at  Dinton  in  Wiltshire,  Feb.  16, 1608.  In 
1622,  he  was  entered  of  Magdalefi-hall  in  Oxford,  and  in 
1625,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  arts ;  but  failing  of  a 
fellowship  in  Exeter  college,  for  which  he  stood,  he  re- 
moved to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  the  law 

!  Pilkioi^oD.— ArgenviUe,  vgl.  III.— Walpolt*!  Aaecdotei. 
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for  seTenl  years  with  diligence  and  siiece88«  When  the 
Uwyera  resolved  to  give  a  puhlic  testimony  of  their  dissent 
flrom  the  new  doctrine  advanced  in  Prynne^s  '*Histrio* 
mastix/*  in  which  was  shewn  an  utter  disregard  of  all  man* 
ner  of  decency  and  respect  to  the  crown,  Hyde  and  Wbite« 
locke  were  appointed  the  managers  of  the  masque  pre* 
sented  on  that  occasion  to  their  maj^ties  at  Whitehall  on 
Candlemas-day,  1633*4.  At  the  same  time  he  testified^ 
upon  all  occasions^  his  utter  dislike  to  that  excess  of  power^ 
which  was  then  exercised  by  the  court,  and  supported  by 
die  judges  in  Westminster-hall.  He  condemned  theop« 
pressive  proceedings  of  the  high-commission  court,  the 
star-chamber,  the  council-board,  the  earl-marshars  court, 
er  court  of  honour,  and  the  court  of  YorL  This  just  way 
of  thinking  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in  /him  by  a  do* 
mestic  accident,  which  Burnet  relates  in  the  following 
manner :  <<  When  he  first  began,*'  says  that  historian,  **  to 
grow  eminent  in  his  profession  of  the  law,  he  went  down  to 
visit  his  father  in  Wiltshire  ^  who  one  day,  as  they  were 
walking  in  the  fields  together,  observed  to  him,  that  ^  men 
of  his  profession  were  apt  to  stretch  the  prerogative  too 
far,  and  injure  liberty :  but  charged  him,  if  ever  he  pame 
to  any  eminence  in  his  profession,  never  to  sacrifice  the 
laws  and  liberty  of  his  country  to  his  own  interest,  or  the 
will  of  his  prince/  He  repeated  this  tmce,  and  imme- 
diately fell  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  in  a 
few  hours ;  and  this  advice  had  so  lasting  an  influence  upon 
the  son,  that  he  ever  after  observed  and  pursued  it.'* 

In  the  parliament  which  began  at  Westminster  April 
10,  1640,  he  served  as  burgess  for  Wotton-Basset  in  Wilt- 
shire; and  distinguished  hiixiself  upon  the  following  occa- 
sion. His  majesty  having  acquainted  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons, that  be  would  release  the  ship-money,  if  they  would 
grant  him  twelve  subsidies,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  great 
debates  arose  in  the  house  that  day  and  the  next ;  when 
Hampden,  seeing  the  matter  ripe  for  the  question,  desired 
it  might  be  put,  **  whether  the  house  should  comply  with 
the  proposition  made  by  the  king,  as  it  was  contained  in 
the  message  V^  Serjeant  Glanvile,  the  speaker,  for  the 
house  was  then  in  a  committee,  endeavoured  in  a  pathetic 
speech  to  persuade  thetti  to  comply  with  the  king,  and  so 
reconcile  him  to  parliaments  for  ever.  No  speech  ever 
united  the  inclination  of  a  popular  council  more  to  the 
Speaker  than  this  did ;  and  if  the  question  had  been  im^ 

VouXVIIJ.  Cc 
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mi^iMflly  put^  U  WMbeUeved  that  few.  i^ul4  have  opposed 
it.  Sat,  after  ^  short  silence^  the  otfier  side  recov^riog 
new  courage,  called  agata  with  some  earnestnessy  that 
HaippdejD*8  question  should  be  put;  which  being  Uke  to 
meet  with  a  concurrency  Hyde,  who  was  desirous  to  pre- 
serve a  due  mediuQi^  after  expressing  his  dislike  of  Hamp-' 
4en*s  question^  proposed,  that  **  to  the  end  every  man 
might  freely  give  his  yisa  or  no„  th^  question  might  be  put 
qnly  upon  giving  the  king  a  supply ;  and  if  this  was  car- 
rjedi  soother  might.be  put  upon  thje  manner  and  proper* 
ti'on :.  if  not,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  with  the  other, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hampden.**  This,  after  it  had  been  some 
t^me  opposed  and  diverted  by  other  propositions,  which 
«rere  answered  by  Hyde,  would,  as  it  i^  generally  believed^ 
have  been  carried  in  the  affirmative,  though  positively  op- 
posed by  Herbert  the  solicitor-general,  if  sir  Henry  Vane 
the  secretary  had  not  assured  them  as  from  bis  majesty^ 
that  t£they  should  pass  a  vote  for  a  supply,  and  not  in  the 
pi!^portion  proposed  in  his  majesty^s  message,  it  woujd 
90t  be  accepted  by  him,  and  therefore  desired  that  the 
question  might  be  laid  aside.  This  being  again  urged  by 
the  solicitor-general,  and  it  being  near  five  in  the  .after- 
noon, a  very  late  hour  in  those  days,  it  was  readily  con- 
futed to,  thai  the  house  should  adjourn  till  the  next 
mprutog,  .at  which  time  they  ,were  suddenly  dissolved. 
And  within  an  hour  after  Hyde,  met  St.  .John,  who  was.sel- 
4om  known  to  smiloi  but  then  had  a  most  cheerful  aspect.; 
and  ob^rving  Hyde  melancholy,  asked  him,  ''what trou- 
bled him?**  who i^nswered,  ^'The^same  he  believed  that 
bpubled  n|ost  good  men,  that,  in  a.tiine  of  so  much  confu- 
sion,* flip  wise  a  parliament  should  be.  so  imprudently  dis^ 
solved.*'  St^  John  replied .  somewhat  warmly,  ^  that  all 
was  well :  that  things  must  grow  worse,  before  they  would 
grow  better;^ and  that  that  parliament  would  never. have 
done  what  was  requbite.'*    . 

This  parliament  being  dissolved,  Hyde  was  chosen. f^r 
Saltash.in  Cornwall  in  .the  Long-parliament,. which  com- 
menced Nov.  3  the  same  year,  where  his .  abilities  began 
to  be  noticed ;  and  when  the  commons  prepared  a  charge 
against  lord  chief  baron  Davenport,  baron  Weston,  and 
baron  Trevor,  he  was  sent  up  with  the  impeachment  te 
the  lords,  to  whom  he  made  a  most  excellent  .speech..  Is 
begins  thus : ''  My  lords,  there  Qaonot  be. a  greater  instanpe 
of  a  sick  and  languishing  oommonwealt)!,  than.tlie  busjuness 
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of  tliis  day.    Good  God !  how  have  the  giiilty  these  late 
>  years  been  pUnished,  when  the  judges  themselves  have 
been  such  delinquents  i  It  is  no  marvel,  that  an  irregular, 
extravagant,  arbitrary  power^  like  a  torrent^  hath  broken 
in  upon  us,  when  our  banks  and  our  bulwarks,  the  laws, 
were  in  the  custody  of  such  persons.    Men,  who  bad  left 
their  innocence,  could  not  preserve  their  courage ;  nor 
could  we  look  that  they,  who  had  so  visibly  undone  us^ 
themselves  should  have  the  virtue  or  credit  to  rescue  us 
from  the  oppression  of  other  men.     It  was  said  by  one> 
who  always  spoke  excellently,  that  ^  the  twelve  judges  were 
like  the  twelve  lions  under  the  thrdne  of  Solomon  ;'  under 
the  throne  of  obedience,  but  yet  lions.     Your  lordships 
shall  this  day  hear  of  six,  who,  be  they  what  they  will  else, 
were  no  lions :  who  upon  vulgar  fear  delivered  up  thei^ 
precious  forts  they  were  trusted  with,  almost  without  as* 
'sault;  and  in  a  tame  easy  trance  of  flattery  and  servitude^ 
lost  and  forfeited,  shamefully  forfeited,   that  reputation, 
awe,  and  reverence,  which  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  gi^-*' 
vity  of  their  venerable  predecessors  had  contracted  and  fas*' 
tened  to  the  places  they  now  hold.    They  even  rendered 
that  study  and  profession,  which  in  all  ages  hath  been,  and 
I  hope,  now  shall  be,  of  honourable  estimation,  so  cont^mp* 
tible  and  vile,  that  had  not  this  blessed  day  come,  all  men 
fVould  have  had  that  quarrel  to  the  law  itself  which  Ma'rius 
had  to  the  Greek  tongue,  who  thought  it  a  mockery  to 
learn  that  language,  the  masters  whereof  lived  in  bondage 
under  others.     And  I  appeal  to  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
themselves,  with  what  a  strange  negligence,  scorn,  and  in-* 
dignation,  the  faces  of  all  men,  even  of  the  meanest,  have 
been  directed  towards  them,  since,  to  call  it  no  worse,  that 
fifctal  declension  of  their  understanding  in  those  judgment^^ 
of  which  they  stand  here  charged  before  yoUr  lordships.*' 
The  conclusion  runs  thus :  *'  If  the  excellent,  envied  con- 
stitution of  this  kingdom  hath  been  of  late  distenipered, 
your  lordships  .see  the  causes.     If  the  sweet  harmony  be- 
tween the  king^s  protection  and  the  subject^s  obedience 
bath  unluckily  suffered  interruption ;  if  the  royal  justice 
and  honour  of  the  best  of  kings  have  been  mistaken  by  his 
people ;  if  the  duty  and  affection  of  the  most  faithful  and 
loyal  nation  hath  been  suspected  by  their  gracious  sove- 
reign ;  if,  by  these  misrepresentations,  and  these  misundef* 
standings,  the  king  and  people  have  been  robbed  of  the 
delight  and  comfort  of  each  other,  and  the  blessed  peace 

c  c  a 
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of  this  island  been  shaken  and  frightened  into  tnmnlts  and 
commotions,  into  the  poverty,  though  not  into  the  rage,  of . 
war,  as  a  people  prepared  for  destruction  and  desolation ; 
these  are  the  men,  actively  or  passively,  by  doing  or  not 
doing,  who  have  brought  this  upon  us :  *  Misera  servitui 
falso  pax  vocatur;  ubi  judicia  deficiunt,  incipitbellumV^ 

But  though  Hyde  was  very  zealous  for  redressing  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  he  was  no  less  so  for  the  security 
of  the  established  church,  and*  the  honour  of  the  crown. 
When  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  take  away  the  bishops^  vote 
in  parliament,  and  to  leave  them  oi|t  of  all  commissions  of 
•the  peace,  or  any  thing  that  had  relation  to  temporal  afiairs, 
he  was  very  earnest  for  throwing  it  out,  and  said,  that, 
^  from  the  time  that  parliaments  begun,  bishops  had  al* 
ways  been  a  part  of  it ;  that  if  they  were  taken  out,  there 
was  nobody  left  to  represent  the  clergy ;  which  would  in- 
troduce another  piece  of  injustice,  that  no  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  could  complain  of,  who,  being  all  represent* 
ed  in  parliament,  were  bound  to  submit  to  whatever  was 
enacted  there,  because  it  was,  upon  the  matter,  with  their 
own  consent :  whereas,  if  the  bill  was  carried,  there  was 
nobody  left  to  represent  the  clergy,  and  yet  they  must  be 
bound  by  their  determination.'*     He  was  one  of  the  com* 
mittee  employed  to  prepare  the  charge  against  the  earl  of 
Strafford  :  but,  as-soon  as  he  saw  the  unjustifiable  violence 
with  which  the  prosecution  was  precipitated,  he  left  them, 
and  opposed  the  bill  of  attainder  warmly.     He  was  after* 
wards  appointed  a  manager  at  the  conference  with  the 
bouse  of  lords,  for  abolishing  the  court  of  York,  of  which 
that  earl  bad  been  for  several  years  president ;  and  was 
chairman  also  of  several  other  committees,  appointed  upon 
the  roost  important  occasions,  as  long  as  be  continued  to 
sit  among  them.     But,  when  they  began  to  put  in  execu- 
tion their  ordinance  for  raising  the  militia  against  his  ma- 
jesty, Hyde,  being  persuaded  that  this  was  an  act  of  open 
rebellion,  left  them  ;  and  they  felt  the  blow  given  to  their 
authority  by  hi3  absence  so  sensibly,  that  in  their  instruc- 
tions shortly  after  to  the  earl  of  Essex  their  general,  h« 
was  excepted  with  a  few  others  from  any  grace  or  favour. 

Hyde  withdrew  to  the  king  at  York,  having  first  obtained 
the  great  seal  to  be  sent  thither  on  May  20,  1 642  :  and, 
upon  his  arrival,  was  adiniKed  into  the  greatest  confidence, 
though  he  was  not  under  any  official  character  in  the  court 
for  some  months.    But,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year. 
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Upon  the  promotion  of  sir  John  Colepepper  to  be  master  of 
the  rolls,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  same  year  was  knighted,  and  made  a 
privy-counsellor.  With  these  characters  he  sat  in  the 
parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,  Jan.  1643 ;  and,  in  1644, 
was  one  of  the  king's  commissioners  at  the  treaty  of  Ux« 
bridge..  Not  long  after,  the  king  sending  the  prince  of 
Wales  into  the  West,  to  have  the  superintendency  of  the 
affairs  there,  sir  Edward  Hyde  was  appointed  to  attend  his 
highness,  and  to  be  of  his  council ;  where  he  entered,  by 
his  majesty's  command,  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
marquis  of  Orraond,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Upoa 
the  declension  of  the  king's  cause,  he  with  the  lords  Capel 
and  Colepepper  sailed  from  Pendennis  castle  in  Cornwall 
to  Scilly,  and  thence  to  Jersey,  where  he  arrived  in  March 
1645 ;  but  being  greatly  disgusted  at  the  prince's  removal 
thence  the  following  year  to  France,  he  obtained  leave  to 
stay  in  that  island.  His  opinion  respecting  the  prince's 
removal  into  France^  is  warmly  expressed  in  the  following 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormond : 
"  My  Lord, 
^*  Your  lordship  hath  been  long  since  informed,  whither 
my  lord  Digby  attended  the  prince ;  and  from  thence  have 
pardoned  my  not  acknowledging  your  grace's  favour  to  me, 
from  the  impossibility  of  presenting  it  to  you.  I  confess, 
in  that  conjuncture  of  time,  I  thought  the  remove  from 
Jersey  to  Ireland  to  be  very  fit  to  be  deliberately  weighed, 
before  attempted  ;  but  I  would  have  chosen  it  much  more 
cheerfully  than  this  that  is  embraced,  which  I  hope  will  be 
a  memorial  to  my  weakness;  for  it  is  my  misfortune. to 
differ  from  those  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  agreed,  and 
especially  with  my  best  friend,  which  I  hope  will  not  ren- 
der me  Yhe  less  fit  for  your  charity,  though  1  may  be  for 
your  consideration.  Indeed,  there  is  not  light  enough  for 
roe  to  see  my  way,  and  I  cannot  well  walk  in  the  dark  ;  and 
therefore  I  have  desired  leave  of  the  prince  to  breathe  in 
this  island  a  little  for  my  refreshment,  till  I  may  discern, 
some  way  in  which  I  may  serve  his  majesty.  I  hope  your 
lordship  will  never  meet  with  any  interruption  in  the  exer- 
.cise  of  that  devotion,  which  hath  rendered  you  the  envied 
example  of  three  kingdoms,  and  that  I  shall  yet  find  an 
opportunity  to  attend  upon  your  lordship,  and-  have  the 
honour  to  be  reciUTed  by  you  in  the  capacity  of 

••  My  Lord,  your  Lordship's,  &c. 
"  June  22,  1646.  "  Edvtard  Hydb.'* 
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We  see  here  not  barely  a  disgast,  but  even  a  resentment 
shewn  to  the  prince's  going  to  Paris ;  the  ground  of  which 
undoubtedly  lay  in  the  manifest  danger  his  religion  fnight 
be  brought  into  from  the  restless  endeavours  of  his  mother; 
since  it  is  notorious,  that  the  chancellor  was  never  upou  any 
tolerable  terms  with  the  queen,  on  account  of  his  watch- 
fulness against  every  attempt  of  this  kind. 

During  his  retirement  in  Jersey,  be  began  to  write  bt$ 
^'  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  which  had  been  particularly 
recommended  to  him,  and  in  which  he  was  assisted  also  by 
the  king,  who  supplied  him  with  several  of  the  materials  for  it. 
We  learn  from  the  history  itself,  that  upon  lord  Capers 
waiting  on  the  king  at  IJampton-court  in   1647,  his  ma* 
jesty  wrote  to  the  chancellor  a  letter,  in  which  he  "thanked 
bim  for  undertaking  the  work  he  was  upon  \  and  told  him, 
he  should  expect  speedily  to  receive  some  contribution 
from  him  towards  it  ;*'  and  within  a  very  short  time  after- 
wards, he  sent  to  him  memorials  of  all  that  had  passed 
from  the  time  he  had  left  his  majesty  at  Oxford,  when  he 
waited  upon  the  prince  into  the  west,  to  the  very  day  that 
the  king  left  Oxford  to  go  to  the  Scots  ;  out  of  which  me- 
xnoriais  the  most  important  passages,  in  the  years  1644r 
^nd  1645,  are  faithfully  collected.     Agreeably  to  this,  the 
ninth  book  opens  ^ith  declaring,  that "  the  work  was  first 
undertaken  with  the  king's  approbation,  and  by  bis  en- 
couragement ;  and  particularly,  that  many  important  points 
were  transmitted  to  the  author  by  the  king's  immediate 
direction  and  order,  even  after  he  was  in  the  hands  and 
power  of  the  enemy,  out  of  his  own  memorials  and  jour- 
nals.''    Thus  we  mav  trace  the  exact  time  when  this  his- 
tory was  begun ;  and  the  time  when  it  was  finished  may  be 
ascertained  with  the  same  degree  of  exactness,  from  the 
dedication  of  the  author's  "  Survey  of  the  Leviathan,"  in 
^hichhe  addresses  himself  to  Charles  II.  in  these  terms: 
f*  As  soon  as  I  had  finished  a  work,  at  least  recommended, 
if  uot  enjoined  to  me  by  your  blessed  father,  and  approved, 
and  in  some  degree  perused  by  your  majesty,  I  could  not," 
&c.      This  dedication  is  dated  Moulins,  May  10,   1673; 
whence  it  appears,  that  the  history  was  not  completed  till 
the  beginning  of  that,  or  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding 
year  ;  and  this  may  account  for  certain  facts  being  related 
which  happened  long  after  the  Restoration  ;  as  for  instance, 
that  "  sir  John  Digby  lived  many  years  after  the  king's 
return  ;"  and  that  the  "  earl  of  Sandwich's  expedition  was 
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nevar  forgiyen  bim  by '  some  men  :*'  wbicl»*ftk^bt:f^ 
consUtently  be  introduced  in  this  bistoiy,  though  tbAt 
nobleman  did  not  lose  his  life  till  1672. 

In  May  1648,  sir  Edward  received  a  letter  from  the 
queen  to  call  him  to  Paris ;  where,  after  the  Icing's  death, 
he  was  continued  both  in  his  seat  at  the  priyy  council,  and 
in  his  office  of  the  exchequer,  by  Charles  II.  In  Nov. 
1*649,  he  was  sent  by  the  king  with  lord  Cottington  am- 
bassador extraordinary  into  Spain,  to  apply  for  assistance 
in  the  recoveiy  of  his- crown ;  hot  returned  without  succesa 
in  July  1651.  Soon  after  his  arriyal,  the  king  gave  him 
an  account  of  his  escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in 
that  unfortunate  expediti6n  to  Scotland,  which  had  been' 
undertadcen  during  sir  Edward's  absence,  and  much  againit 
bis  judgment.  He  now  resided  for  some  time  at  Antwerp^ 
but  left  no  means  unattempted,  by  letters  and  messages  to 
England,  for  compassing  the  Restoration  ;  in  which,  ho^r-* 
ever,  he  solely  relied  upon  the  episcopal  party.  In  1653, 
lie  was  accused  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  Crbm- 
well ;  but  being  declared  innocent  by  the  king,  was  after* 
wprds  made  secretary  of  state.  More  attetopt^  were  made 
to  riiin  him  with  the  king,  but  in  vain ;  for  in  1657  he  wsis 
ibatle  chtocellor  of  England.  Upon  the  Restoration,  as 
he  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  sharers  in  his  master's 
sofFerings,  so  he  had  a  proportionable  share  in  his  glory. 

Besides  the  post  of  lord  chancellor,  in  which  he  was 
continued,  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  University  •<>£ 
Oxford  in  Oct.  1660;  and,  in  November  following,  ^created 
a  peer  by  the  title  of  baron  Hyde  of  Hindon  in  Wiltshire; 
to  which  were  added,  in  April  1661,  the  titles  of  viscount 
Cbmbury  in  Oxfordshire,  and  earl^  of  Clarendoh  in  Wilt- 
shire. These  honours,  great  as  they  were,  were,  however, 
by  no  means  beyond  hts  merit.  He  bad,  upon  the  Resto- 
ration, sliewn  great  prudence,  justice^  and  moderation, 
^in  settling  the  just  boundaries  between  the  prerogative  of 
the  ctown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  had  reduced 
much  confusion  into  order,  and  adjusted  many  clashing 
interests,  where  property  was  concerned.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  make  things  easy  to  the  Presbyterians  and'mal* 
contents  by  the  act  of  indemnity^  and  to  satiify  the  Royal- 
ists by  the  act  of  uniformity.  Bat  it  is  not  possible  to 
stand  many  years  iA  a  siti!kation  so  much  distinguished, 
without  becoming  the  object  of  envy^  vtWcb  created  him 
such  enemies  as  both  wished  atid  attempted  his  ruin>  and 
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at  last  effected  it  Doubtless  nothing  more  contributed  te 
inflame  this  pa^ion  against  bini>  than  the  circumstance  of 
his  eldest  daughter  being  married  to  the  duke  of  York, 
which  became  known  in  a  few  months  after  the  king's 
return.  She  had  been  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the 
princess  royal  Henrietta,  some  time  during  the  exile,  when 
the  duke  fell  in  love  with  her ;  and  being  disappointed  by 
the  defeat  of  sir  George  Booth,  in  a  design  he  had  formed 
of  coming  with  some  forces  to  England  in  1659,  he  went 
to  Breda,  where  his  sister  then  resided.  Passing  some 
weeks  there,  he  took  this  opportunity,  as  Burnet  tells  u^ 
of  soliciting  miss  Hyde  to  indulge  his  desires  without  mar- 
riage ;  but  she  managed  the  matter  with  suca  address,  that 
in  the  conclusion  he  married  her,  Nov.  4  that  year,  with 
all  possible  secrecy,  and  unknown  to  her  father.  After 
their  arrival  in  England,  being  pregnant,  she  called  upon 
the  duke  to  own  his  marriage ;  and  though  be  endeavoured 
tp  divert  her  from  this  object,  both  by  grettt  prombes  and 
great  threatenings,  yet  she  had  the  spirit  and  wisdom  to 
tell  him,  ^*  She  would  have  it  known  that  she  was  bis  wife, 
let  him  use  her  afterwards  as  he  pleased.**  The  king 
ordered  some  bishops  and  judges  to  peruse  the  proofs  of 
her  marriage ;  and  they  reporting  that  it  had  been  solem- 
nised according  to  the  doctrine  of  gospel  and  the  law 
of  England,  he  told  his  brother,  that  he  must  live  with 
her  whom  he  had  made  his  wife,  and  at  the  same  time 
generously  preserved  the  honour  of  an  excellent  servant, 
who  had  not  been  privy  to  it ;  assuring  'him,  that  ^f  this 
accident  should  not  lessen  the  esteem  and  favour  he  had 
for  him.**  ' 

The  first  open  attack  upon  lord  Clarendon  was  made  by 
the  earl  of  Bristol;  who,  in.  1663,  exhibited  against  him  a 
charge  of  high  treason  to  the  house  of  lords.  There  had 
>een  a  long  course  of  friendship,  both  in  prosperity  and 
adversity,  between  the  chancellor  and  this  earl :  but  they 
bad  gradually  fallen  into  different  measures  in  religion  and 
politics.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  chancellor  refusing 
what  lord  Bristol  considered  as  a  small  favour  (which  was 
said  to  be  the  passing  a  patent  in  favour  of  a  court  lady), 
the  latter  took  so  much  o^ence,  that  he  resolved  upon  re- 
venge. The  substance  of  the  whole  accusation  was  as 
follows :  '^  That  the  chancellor,  being  in  place  of  highest 
trust  and  confidence  with  his  majesty,  and  having  arrogated 
a  supreme  direction  in  all  things,  had,  i^ith  a  traitisroHs 
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intent  to  dnw  contempt  upon  his  majesty's  person,  and  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  bis  subjects,  abused  the  said 
trust  in  manner  following.  1.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
alienate  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  by  artfully 
insinuating  to  his  creatures  and  dependent^,  that  his  majesty 
was  inclined  to  popery,  and  designed  to  alter  the  esta* 
biished  religion.  2.  He  had  said  to  several  persons  of  his 
majesty's  privy  council,  that  his  majesty  was  dangerously- 
corrupted  in  his  religion,  and  inclined  to  popery:  that 
persons  of  that  religion  had  such  access  and  such  credit 
with  him,  that,  unless  there  were  a  careful  eye  had  upon 
i|,  the  protestant  religion  would  be  overthrown  in  this 
king4om.  3.  Upon  bis  majesty's  admitting  sir  Henry 
Bennet  to  be  secretary  of  state  in  the  place  of  sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  he  said,  that  his  majesty  had  given  10,000/.  to 
remove  a  most  zealous  Protestant,  that  he  might  bring  into 
that  place  a  concealed  Papist.  4..  In  pursuance  of  the 
same  traiterous  design,  several  friends  and  dependents  of 
his  have  said  aloud,  that  ^  were  it  not  for  my  lord  chan«- 
cellor's  standing  in  the  gap,  PoperyVouid  be  introduced 
into  this  kingdom.'  5.  That  he  had  persuaded  the  king, 
contrary  to  his  opinion,  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  to  the 
pope  and  several  cardinals,  in  the  solicitation  of  a  cardinal's 
cap  for  the  lord  Aubigny,  great  almoner  to  the  queen :  in 
order  to  effect  which,  he  had  employed  Mr.  Richard  Beai« 
iog,  a  known  Papist,  and  had  likewise  applied  himself  to 
several  popish  priests  and  .Jesuits  to  the  same  purpose, 
promising  great  favour  to  the  Papists  here,  in  case  it  should 
be  effected.  6.  That  he  had  likewise  promised  to  several 
Papists,  that  lie  would  do  his  endeavour,  and  said,  ^  he 
^oped  to  compass  taking  away  all  penal  laws  against  them  ;* 
to  the  end  they  might  presume  and  grow  vain  up6n  his 
patronage ;  and,  by  their  publishing  their  hopes  of  tole* 
ration,  iucrease  the  scandal  designed  by  him  to  be  raised 
against  bi^  majesty  throughout  the  kingdom.  7.  That^ 
beinff  intrusted  with  the  treaty  between  bis  majesty  and  his 
royU  consort  the  queen,  he  concluded  it  upon  articles 
scandalous  and  dangerous  to  the  Protestant  religion.  More- 
over, he  brought  the  king  and  queen  together  without  any 
settled  agreement  about  the  performance  of  the  marriage 
rites;  whereby,  the  queen  refusing  to  be  married  by  a 
Protestant  priest,  in  case  of  her  being  with  child,  either 
the  succession  should  be  made  uncertain  for  want  of  the 
doe  riteft  of  matrimony,  or  else  his  majesty  be  exposed  to 
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a  suspicion  (^  having  been  married  in  bit  ovm  dbminiom 
by  a  Rombh  priest  8.  That,  having  ehdeavoused  to 
alienate  the  hearts  of  the  king's  subjects  upon  the  score  of 
religion,  be  endeavoured  to  make  use  of '  all  his  scandals 
and  jealousies,  to  raise  to  himself  a  popular  applause  of 
being  the  zealous  upholder  of  the  Protestant  religion,  &c« 
d.  That  he  further  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  hearts  of 
the  king's  subjects,  by  venting  in  his  own  discourse,  and 
those  of  his  emissaries,  opprobrious  scandals  agkinst  bis 
majesty's  person  and  course  of  life ;  such  as  are  not  fit  to 
be  mentioned,  unless  necessity  shall  require  it.  10.  That 
he  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  afiections  of  the  duke  of 
York  from  his  majesty,  by  suggesting  to  him,  that  ^  his 
majesty  intended  to  legitimate  the  duke  of  Monmouth.* 
11.  That  he  had  persuaded  the  king,  against  the  advice  of 
the  lord  general,  to  withdraw  the  English  garrisons  out  of 
Scotland,  and  demolish  all  the  forts  built  there,  at  so  vast 
a  charge  to  this  kingdom ;  and  all  without  expecting  the 
advice  of  the  parliament  of  England.  12.  That  he  endea« 
^wured  to  alienate  his  majesty's  affections  iauid  esteem  from 
the  present  parliament,  by  telling  him,  *  that  there  nev^ 
was  so  weak  andinconsiderable  a  house  of  lords,  nor  never 
so  weak  and  heady  a  house  of  commons ;'  and  particularly 
that  <  it  was  better  to  sell  Dunkirk  than  be  at  their  mercy 
foirwantof  money.'  13.  That,  contrary  to  a  kiiown  law 
made  last  session,  by  which  money  was  given  and  applied 
for  mamtaining  Dunkirk,  he  advised  and  effected  the  sale 
of  the  same  to  the  French  king.  14.  That  he  had,  con- 
trary to  law,  enriched  himself  and  his  treasures  by  the  sale 
of  offices.  1 5.  That  he  had  converted  to  his  own  use  vast 
sums  of  public  money,  raised  in  Ireland  by  way  of  subsidy, 
private  and  public  benevolences,  and  otherwise  given  and 
intended  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  government  in  that 
kingdom.  16.  That,  having  arrogated  to  himself  a  supreme 
direction  of  all  his  majesty's  affairs,  he  bad  prevailed  to 
have  his  majesty's  customs  farmed  at  a  lower  rite  than 
others  offered ;  and  that  by  persons  with  some  of  whom 
he  went  a  share,  and  other  parts  of  money  resulting 
from  his  majesty's  revenue." 

'  A  charge  urged  with  so  much  anger  and  inconsistency  as 
this  was,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  could  not  much  affect  hiin ; 
on  the  contrary  we  find,  that  the  prosecution  ended  greatly 
to  the  honour  of  the  chancellor ;  notwithstandine  which, 
his  enemies  advanced   very  considerably  by  it  m  their 
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design,  to  make  kkp  lets  in  fa^rour  mA  his  msster,  less 
respected  in  parliament,  and  less  beloved  by  the  people. 
The  building  of  a  magnificent  house,  which  was  begun  in 
the  following  year,  1664,  furnished  fresh  matter  for  ob« 
loquy.     ^^  The  king,"  .  says  Burnet,  *^  had  granted  him  si 
large  piece  of  ground,  near  St.  James*s  palace,  to  build 
upon.     He  intended  a  good  ordinary  house ;  but  not  un^ 
derstanding  these  matters  himself,  he  put  the  management 
of  it  into  the  hands  of  others,  who  run  him  to  a  vast  ex* 
pence  of  above  50,0002.  three  times  as  much  as  he  had 
designed  to  lay  out  upon  it.     During  the  vfar,  and  in  the 
year  of  the  plague,  he  had  about  300  men  at  work,  which 
be  thought  would  have  been  an  acceptable  thing,  when  so 
many  men  were  kept  at  work,  and  so  much  money  as  was 
daily  paid  circulated  about ;  but  it  had  k  contrary  effect ; 
it  raised  a  great  outcry  against  him.     Some  called  it  Dun- 
kirk*house,  intimating  that  it  was  built  by  his  share  of  the 
price  of  Dunkirk :  others  called  it  Holland-house,  because 
he  was  believed  to  be  no  friend  to  the  war ;  so  it  was  given 
out  he  had  .the  money  from  the  Dutch.     It  was  visible  that^ 
in  a  time  of  public  calamity,  he  was  building  a  very  noble 
palace.     Another  accident  was,  that  before  the  war  there 
were  some  designs  on  foot  for  the  repairing  of  St.  PauPs, 
and  many  stones  were  brought  thither  for  the  purpose. 
That  project  was  laid  aside ;  upon  which  he  bought  the 
stones,  and  made  use  of  them  in  building  his  own  house. 
This,  how  sUght  soever  it  may  seem  to  be,  had-  a  great 
effect  by  the  management  of  his  enemies.*'   To  this  remark 
it  may  be  added,  that  this  stately  pile  was  not  finished  till 
1667  ;  so  that  it  stood  a  growing  monument  for  the  popular 
odium  to  feed  upon,  almost  the  whole  interval  between  his 
first  and  his  last  impeachment ;  and  to  aggravate  and  spread 
that  odium,  there  was  published  a  most  virulent  satirical 
,  song,  entitled  "  Clarendon's  House-warming,''  to  irritate 
the  minds  of  the  populace. 

In  August  1667,  he  was  removed  from  his  post  of  chan- 
cellor, and  in  November  foUoWing  was  impeached  by  the 
house  of  commons  of  high  treason,  and  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanors ;  upon  which,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
he  retired  to  France,  and  on  the  1 9th,  an  act  of  banishment 
was  passed  against  him.  Echard  observes,  how  often  '^  it 
has  been  admired,  that  the  king  shoilld  not  only  consent  to 
discard,  but  soon  after  banish  a  friend,  who  had  been  as 
honest  and  faithful  to  him  as  the  best,  and  perhaps  more 
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useful  and  serviceable  than  any  he  had  ever  employed ; 
which  surely  could  never  have  been  brought  to  bear  with- 
out innumerable  enviers  and  enemies.^'  But  to  conceive 
bow  these  were  raised,  we  need  only  remember,  that  daring 
the  height  of  his  grandeur,  which  continued  two  years 
after  the  Restoration  without  any  rivalship,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  bis  ministry,  he  manifested, an  inflexible  steadiness 
to  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England,  in  equal 
opposition  to  the  Papists  on  one  side,  and  the  Dissenters 
on  the  other ;  so  that  none  of  these  could  ever  be  rteon« 
ciled  to  him  or  bis  proceedings.  Yet  at  first  he  seemed  so 
forward  to  effect  a  coalition  of  all  parties,  that  the  cavaliers 
and  strict  churchmen  thought  themselves  much  neglected; 
and  many  of  them  upon  that  account,  though  unjustly, 
entertained  insuperable  prejudices  against  him,  and  joined 
with  the  greatest  of  his  enemies.  But  the  circumstances 
which  were  supposed  to  weaken  bis  interest  with,  and  at 
length  make  bim  disagreeable  to  the  king,  were  rather  of 
a  personal  nature,  and  such  as  concerned  the  king  and 
him  only.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  chanpellor 
was  not  without  the  pride  of  conscious  virtue ;  so  that  his 
personal  behaviour  was  ficcompanied  with  a  sort  of  gravity 
and  haughtiness,  which  struck  a  very  unpleasing  awe  into 
a  court  filled  with  licentious  persons  of  both  sexes.  He 
often  took  the  liberty  to  give  reproofs  to  these  persons  of 
mirth  and  gallantry  ;  and  sometimes  thought  it  his  duty  to 
advise  the  king  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  they  took 
advantage  of  him,  and  as  he  passed  in  court,  would  often 
say  to  his  majesty,  <^  There  goes  ypur  schoolmaster."  The 
chief  of  these  was  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  bad  a 
surprising  talent  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery ;  and  that  he 
might  make  way  for  lord  Clarendon^s  ruin,  by  bringing 
him  first  into  contempt,  be  often  acted  and  mimicked  bim 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  walking,  in  a  stately  manner 
with  a  pair  of  bellows  before  him  for  the  purse,  and  colonel 
Titus  carrying  a  fire-shovel  on  his  shoulder  for  the  mace ; 
with  which  sort  of  farce  and  banter,  the  king,  says  Echard, 
was  too  much  delighted  and  captivated.  These,  with  some 
more  serious  of  the  Popish  party,  assisted  by  the  solicita* 
tions  of  the  ladies  of  pleasure,  made  such  impressions 
upon  the  king,  that  he  at  last  gave  way,  and  became  will* 
ing,  and  even  pleased,  to  part  both  from  bis  person  and 
services.  It  was  also  believed,  that  the  king  had  some 
private  resentments  against  him,   for  checking  of  those 
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who  were  too  forward  in  loading  the  crown  with  preroga-- 
>tive  abd  revenue ;  and  particularly  we  are  told,  that  he 
had  counteracted  the  king  in  a  grand  design  which  he  had, 
to  be  divorced  from  the  queen,  under  pretence  *^  that  she 
had  been  pre-engaged  to 'another  person,  or  that  she  was 
incapable  of  bearing  children.*'    The  person  designed  to 
supply  her  place  was  Mrs.  Stuart,  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
who  was  related  to  the  king,  and  had  some  office  under  the 
queen.    The  chancellor,  to  prevent  this,  sent  for  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  who  was  of  the  same  name ;  and  seeming 
to  be  sorry  that  a  person  of  his  worth  and  relation  to  his 
miyesty  should  receive  no  marks  of  his  favour,  advised  him 
to  marry  this  lady,  as  the  most  likely  means  to  advance 
himself.   The  young  nobleman,  liking  the  person,  followed 
his  advice,   made   immediate   application   to    the  lady, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  king*s  intentions,  and  in  a  few 
days  married   her.     The  king,  thus  disappointed,    and 
soon  after  informed  how  the  match  was  brought  about, 
banished  the  duke  and  his  new  duchess  from  court,  reserv* 
ing  his  resentment  against  the  chancellor  to  a  more  conve« 
nient  opportunity.     Be  this  as_  it  will,  the  private  reasons 
that  induced  the  king  to  abandon  the  chancellor  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  in  Ireland ; 
which  the  king  wrote  to  that  nobleman  for  his  satisfaction, 
knowing  him  to  be  the  chancellor's  friend.     Echard  ob« 
serves,  that  this  letter  was  never  published,  nor  would  a 
copy  of  it  be  granted;  but  that  he  had  been  told  the 
substance  of  it  more  than  once  by  those  who  had  read  it ; 
and  the  principal  reason  there  given  by  the  king  was, 
**  The  chancellor's  intolerable  temper." 

Being  now  about  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  exile,  before 
he  departed  he  drew  up  an  apology,  in  a  petition  to  the 
house  of  lords,  in  which  he  vindicated  himself  from  any 
way  contributing  to  the  late  miscarriages,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  laid  the  blame  at  the  same  time  upon  others.    The 
l^ords  received  it  Dec. '3,  and  sent  two  of  the  judges  to 
acquaint  the  commons  with  it,  desiring  a  cohference.    The 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  plainly  aimed  at  in  the  pe- 
i;ition,  delivered  it  to  the  commons ;  and  said,  *<  The  lorded 
have  con^manded  me  to  deliver  to  you  this  scandalous  and 
seditious  paper  sent  from  the  earl  of  Clarendon.    They  bid 
me  present  it  to  you,  and  desire  you  in  a  convenient  time 
to  send  it  to  them  again  ;  for  it  has  a  style  which  they  are 
in  love  with,  and  therefore  desire  to  keep.it."     Upon  .the. 
reading  of  it  in  that  hpuse,  it  was  voted  to  be  **  scandalous, 
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malicious,  and  a  reproach  to  the  jiistioe  of  the  nation  ;*^ 
and  they  moved  the  lords,  that  it  might  be  burnt  by  the 
himds  of  the  common  hangman,  which  was  ordered  and 
executed  accordingly.  The  chancellor  retired  to  Rouen 
ki  Normandy;  and,  the  year  following,  his  life  was  at- 
tempted at  Evreux  near  that  city  by  a  body  of  seamen,  in 
such  an  outrageous  manner,  that  he  with  great  difficulty 
escaped*  In  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  there  is  an 
original  letter  from  Mr.  Oliver  Long,  dated  from  Evreux, 
April  26^  1668,  to  sir  William  Cromwell,  secretary  of  state, 
in  which  the  following  account  is  given  of  this  assault 
*'  As  I  was  travelling  from  Rouen  towards  Orleans,  it  was 
my  fortune,  April  23,  to  overtake  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
then  in  his  unhappy  and  unmerited  exile,  who  was  going 
towards  Bourbon,  but  took  up  His  lodgings  at  a  private 
hotel  in  a  small  walled  town  called  Evreux,  some  leagues 
from  Rouen.  I,  as  most  English  gentlemen  did  to  so  va- 
luable a  patriot,  went  to  pay  him  a  visit  near  supper-time  i 
when  he  was,  as  usual,  very  civil  to  me.  Before  supper 
was  done,  twenty  or  thirty  English  seamen  and  more  came 
and  demanded  entrance  at  the  great  gate ;  which,  being 
strongly  barred,  kept  them  out  for  some  time.  But  in  a 
short  space  they  broke  it^  and  presently  drove  all  they 
found,  by  their  advantage  of  numbers,  into  the  earPs  cham- 
ber ;  whence,  by  the  assistance  of  only  three  swOrds  and 
pistols,  we  kept  them  out  for  half  an  hour,  in  which  dis- 
pute many  of  us  were  wounded  by  their  swords  and  pistols^ 
whereof  they  had  many.  To  conclude,  they  broke  the 
windows  and  the  doors,  and  under  the  conduct  of  one 
Howard,  an  Irishman,  who  has  three  brothers-,  as  I  am  told,' 
in  the  king  of  England's  service,  and  an  ensign  in  the 
company  of  cannoneers,  they  quickly  found  the  eari  in  his 
bed,  not  able  to  stand  by  the  violence  of  the  gout ;  whence, 
'after  they  bad  given  him  many  blows  with  their  swords 
and  staves,  mixed  with  horrible  curses  and  oaths,  they 
dragged  him  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  yard, 
where  they  encompassed  him  around  with  their  swords,- 
and  after  they  had  told  him  in  their  own  language,  how 
he  had  sold  the  kingdom,  and  robbed  them  of  their  pay, 
Howard  commanded  them  all,  as  one  man,  to  run  their 
swords  through  bis  body.  But  what  difference  arose  among 
themselves  before  they  could  agree,  God  above,  who  atone 
sent  this  spirit  of  dissention,  only  knows.  In  this  interval 
their  lieutenant,  one  Swaine,  came  and  disarmed  tbeah- 
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Sixteen  of  tfa^  riogleaders  were  put  into  prison ;  ancl^inaiiy 
of  those  things  they  had  rifled  from  him,  found  again, 
which  were  restored,  and  of  great  value*  M ons.  la  Fonde, 
a  gieat  man  belonging  to  the  king  of  France's  bed-chaiii» 
ber,  sent  to  conduct  the  earl  on  bis  way  thither,  was  so 
desperately  wounded  in  the  head,  that  there  were  little 
kopes  of  his  life.  Many  of  these  assassins  were  grievously 
wounded  ;  and  this  action  is  so  much  resented  by  all  here, 
that  many  of  these  criminals  will  meet  with  an  usage  equal 
to  their  merit.  Had  we  been  sufficiently  provided  with 
fire-arms,  we  had  infallibly  done  ourselves  justice  on  them ; 
however,  we  fear  not  but  the  law  will  supply  our  defect.** 

Being  greatjy-  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  not  finding 
himself  secure  in  that  part  of  France,  he  went  in^  the  sum-* 
mer  to  Montpelier,  where,  recovering  his  health  in  a  con- 
aiderable  measure,  he  continued  three  or  four  years.  In 
1672  he  resided  at  Mouliiis,  and  removing  thence  to  Rouen, 
died  Dec.  9,  1673,  in  that  city;  from  whence  his  body 
was  brought  to  England,  and  interred  on  the  north  side  of 
Henry  Vllth^s  chapel  in  Westminster-abbey.  He  was 
twice  married:  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of  sir  Gregory 
Ayloffe,  of  Robson,  in  Wiltshire,  knt  and  this  lady  dying 
without  issue,  to  Frances,  daughter,  and  at  length  heiress, 
to  sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  bart.  in  1634  ;  by  whom  he  had 
fi>ur  sons  and  two  daughters.  Anne  his  eldest  daughter 
was  married,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  the  duke  of 
York,  by  which  match  she  became  mother  to  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary  and  Anne,  who  were  successively  queens  of 
England.  Besides  these,  she  brought  the  duke  four  sons 
and  three  daughters,  who  all  died  in  their  infancy.  The 
last  was  born  Feb.  9,  1670-1,  and  her  mother  died  on 
March  31  following;  having  a  little  before  her  death 
changed  her  religion,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  father,  who 
on.  that  occasion  wrote  a  most  pathetic  letter  to  her,  and 
another  to  the  duke  her  consort. 

Besides  the  <^  History  of  the  Rebellion'*  already  men- 
tioned, the  chancellor  wrote  other  pieces,  theological  as 
well  as  political.  In  1672,  while  he  resided  at  Moulins,  he 
Wrpte  his , >^  Animadversions  upon  Mr.  Cressy's  book  en- 
titled <  Fanaticism  fanatically  imputed  to  the  Catholic 
jphurch  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  and  the  imputation  refuted 
and  retorted  by  J.  C  "  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  led 
to  this  work  firom  the  knowledge  he  had  of  Cressy,  by 
in^ns  of  an  acquaintance  commenced  at  Oxford,  where 
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that  gentleman  was  his  contemporary ;  and  *  a  motSTe  of  ^ 
a  similar  nature  might  probably  induce  him  to  draw  up  bis 
<<  Survey  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  Leviathan,**  which  he  dedicated 
the  year  following  to  Charles  11.  from  the  same  place.  He 
wrote  also  some  things  of  a  smaller  kind,  which  have  been 
collected  and  publisi|bed  with  his  ^^  Miscellaneous  Tracts.** 
And  lastly,  in  1759,  was  published  **  An  Account  of  hb 
own  Life  from  his  birth  to  the  restoration  in  1660 ;  and  a 
Continuation  of  the  same,  and  of  his  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion,  from  the  restoration  to  his  banishment  in  1667  ^** 
writteti  by  himself;  and  printed  in  one  volume,  folio,  and 
three  in  8vo,  from  his  original  MS.  given  to  the  university 
of  Oxford  by  bis  heirs :  and  his  ^^  State  Papers**  were  pub* 
lished  in  3  vols.  fol.  the  first  in  1767,  the  second  in  1773, 
and  the  third  in  1786. 

It  is  as  a  historian  that  lord  Clarendon  will  be  longest 
remembered,  and  if  compared  with  those  who  preceded, 
or  were  contemporaries  with  him,  his  superiority  must  in 
every  respect  be  acknowledged.     He  knew  more  and  ha* 
(old  more  of  the  histories  of  his  times  than  any  other  man^ 
and  that  with  an  impartiality  which  gives  us  an  equally, 
favourable  opinion  of  his  head  as  of  his  heart.    It  may  be 
every  where  seen  that  he  cannot  disguise  the  truth  even 
wh^n  it  makes  against  the  cause  he  supports  ;  and  where 
there  is  any  appearance  of  partiality,  it  may  easily  be 
traced  to  a  warmth  of  loyalty  and  friendship,  for  which 
every  honourable  man  will  find  an  apology  in  his  own 
breast.    The  republicans  of  his  time  had  much  to  allege 
against  him,  and  those  of  more  modern  times  will  never 
forgive  a  loyalty  which  they  cannot  comprehend,  a  steadi* 
ness  of  principle  which   ill  accords  with  their  versatile 
schemes  of  innovation,  and  a  species  of  patriotism  which 
would  preserve  the  balance  between  liberty  and  licentious* 
ness.     **  Like  justice  itself,'*  says  lord  OrfoVd,  in  a  cha- 
racter of  our  author,  by  no  means  very  favourable,  ''  he 
held  the  balance  between  the  necessary .  power  of  the  su- 
preme magistrate  and  the  interests  of  the  people.    This 
never-dying  obligation  his  contemporaries  were  taught  to 
overlook  and  to  clamour  against,  till  they  removed  the  only 
'  man,  who,  if  he  could,  would  have  corrected  his  master** 
evil  government.**     Such  was  Clarepdon*s   merit  in  th« 
corrupt  court  of  Charles  II.  when,   **  if  be  had  sought 
npthing  but  power,  his  power  had  never  ceased.**    The 
fact  was,  th^t  Clarendon,  in  bis  History,  not  then  pab* 
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Ibbady  bat^ertaidly  written,  had  tTaeed  tbe  mitfortunes  of 
the  preceding  reign  to  their  true  source,  and  was  itik  onlj 
man  at  court  who  wished  to  profit  by  bis  experience.  As 
to  his  style,  as  ahistoriany  it  has  chiefly  l>een  objected  that 
his  periods  are  long ;  hut  it  seems.scarcely  worth  while  to 
enlarge  on  the  style  of  a  writer  who  lived  at  a  tioie  wbeii> 
style  was  so  little  cultivated^  so  imperfectly  known.  His 
excellencies  are  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  mankind^ 
which  enabled  him'  to  draw  those  exact  portraits  of  tbe 
leading  characters  of  his  time,  which  have  scarcely  beetr 
equalled,  and  probably  can  never  be  expelled.  No  man 
brings  us  nearer  to  tbe  personages  with  whom  we  wish  to 
be  familiar.  He  is,  says  Granger,  in  this  particular  as 
unrivalled  among  the  moderns  as  Tacitus  among  the  an«< 
eients.  He  paints  himself  iu  drawing  the  portraits  of  others; 
and  we  every  where  see  the  clear  and  exact  comprehen*^ 
aion,  tbe  uncommon  learning,  the  dignity  atnl  equity  of 
tbe  lord  chancellor,  in  his  character  as  a  writer.  V 

HYDE  (Henry),  earl  of  Clarendon»  eldesi  son  of  the 
thancellor",  ^asborn  in  1638.     Having  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  he  early  entered'into  business ;  for  his 
father,  apprehending  of  what  fatal  consequence  it  would 
be  to  the  king^s  affairs,  if  his  correspondence  should  be 
discovered  by  unfaithful  secretaries,  engaged  him,  when* 
very  young,  to  write  all  his  letters  in  cypher;  so  that  he- 
generally  passed  half  the  day  in  writing  in  cypher,  or  de- 
cyphering,  and  was  so  discreet,  as  well  as  faithful,  thaC 
nothing  was  ever  discovered  by  him*    After  the  restora-* 
tion,  he  was  created  master  of  arts,  at  Oxford,  in  1660  ^ 
and,  upon  setding  the  queen's  household,  appointed  cham* 
berlain  to  her  majesty.     He  was  much  in  the  queen's  fa«« 
'vour;  and,  bis  father  being  so  violently  prosecuted  on  ac- 
count of  her  marriage,  she  thought  herself  bound  to  pro- 
tect him  in  a  particular  manner^.     He  so  highly  resented: 
the  usage  his  father  met  with,  that  he  united  himself  eagerly 
to  the  party  which  opposed  the  court,  and  made  no  incon«» 
siderlble  figure  in  the  list  of  speakers.     Mr.  Grey  has  pre* 
served  a  great  number  of  his. speeches.     On  his  father's 
death  in  1674,  he  took  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords;  still< 

f  Life  by  him«e1C*-TUog.  Brit.— Park's  edition  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Au- 
tliore.— ^Btt^et'ii  O^  Tipies.-— Barwick'a  Life. — Dr.  Johnaon's  Works. — Ath. 
€bc«  Tpt  iL^Warbui^ii  Letters.— Gieot  Mag.  vol.  LX,  LXIIl.  LXXXh  &c. 
a(C.  For  »D  account  and  refotation  of  Oldroixon's  infamous  attack  on  lurd 
ClareDdofi^i  hiitory,  aee  Burton^t "  Genaineocaf  of  that  history,''  &c«  1744,  Svo. 
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continued  bis  opposition,  and  even  signed  a  protest  agatnal 
an  address  voted^o  the  king  on  his  speech.  He  still,  huw« 
.ever,  lieldbis  post  of  chamberlain  to  the  queen  ;  and  af* 
terwards,  shemng  himself  no  less  zealous  against  the  bill 
of  exclasiooy  was  taken  into  favour,  and  made  a  privy- 
counsellor,  1680.  But  he  soon  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  prevailing  party  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  who, 
unable  to  carry  the  exclusion  bill,  shewed  their  resentment 
against  the  principal  opposers  of/ it,  by  votingan  address 
to  the  king,  to  remove  from  his  presence  and  councils,  the 
marquis  of  Worcester,  and  the  earls  of  Haliftix,  Feversham, 
and  Clarendon. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  first  made  lord 
privy-seal,  and  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland :  but  being 
too  firmly  attached  to  the  protestant  religion  for  those 
times,  he  was  recalled  from  his  government  to  make  room 
for  lord  Tyrconnel;  and  soon  after  removed   from  the 
privy-seal,  that  lord  Arundel,  of  Wardour,  another  papist, 
might  succeed  him.     About  this  time  he  was  made  high- 
steward  of  the  university  of  Oxford.     After  the  landing  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  be  was  one  of  the  protestant  lords, 
summoned  by  the  king,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  repair  the 
ill  consequences  of  bis  popish  councils,  and  had  spirit 
enough  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  speak  his  mind  frankly  and 
openly  in  that  memorable  assembly. ,.  Yet  though  he  had 
so  great  a  regard  to  the  constitution  as  to  oppose  king 
James's  encroachments,  he  would  not  transfer  his  alle« 
giance  to  the  new  establishment,  nor  take  the  oaths  to 
king  William  :  on  which  account  he  was,  with  some  otben^ 
suspected  of  designs  against  the  government ;  and,  when 
the  king  was  in  £ngland,  and  the  French  fleet  appeared  oa 
the  English  coast,  the  regency  thought  proper  to  secure 
him  in  the  Tower.    After  some  months  be  was  released, 
and  spent  tlie  remainder  of  his  days  privately  at  bis  own 
house  in  the  country ;  where  be  died  Oct.  22,  1709,  aged 
seventy-one. 

His  State  Letters,  during  his  government  of  Ireland, 
and  his  Diary  for  the  years  1687,  1688,  1689,  and  1690, 
were  published  in  2  vols.  4to,  1763,  from  the  Clarendoa 
press  in  Oxford.  '"This  diary,"  says  the  editor,  "pre- 
sents us  with  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which 
the  writer  lived.  We  may  learn  from  it,  that  at  tbe  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  man  of  the  first  quality  made 
it  his  constant  practice  to  go  to  cUarchi  and  could  ^pQud 
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tbe  day  in  fociety  with  Ills'  family  and  friends^  without 
•bakiDg  his  arm  at  a  gamitig-tabi^^  assbc^iatin^  with  jockies 
at  Newmarket^  or  mutdering  time  by  a  constant  round  of 
giddy  dissipation,  if  not  of  crimitial  indulgence.*'  Besides 
the  above,  lordClsirendon  drew  up  <<  Some  account  of  the 
tombs  and  mohuinentsin  the  cathedral  V^btkrch  of  Winches* 
ter,  Feb.  168^/'  which  was  continued  and  printed  with 
Galena  history  of  that  church  ;  and  there  are  three  tracts 
attributed  to  him;  printed  in  dutch's  ^*  Collectanea.''  * 

HYDE  (HEKItY),  Lord  HrbE  and  Cornbury,  eldest 
son  to  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester,  was  the 
author  of 'a  few  pamphlets  published  without  his  name :  of 
•ome  ttagedies  still  in  manuscript^ '  and  of  a  comedy  called 
^^  The  Mistakes  ;  or.  The  Happy  Resentment^"  printed  in 
1758  at  Strawberry  Hill,  wftb  a  preface  by  lord  Orfbi'd. 
This  was  a  juvenile  performance,  of  no  great  merit,  never 
acted,  and  printed  for  tbe  benefit  of  an  actress.  His  lord- 
ship was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  France,  May 
'  £,  1763.  Pope  h^s  neatly  complimented  the  virtuous  taste 
of  lolrd  Corn  bury,  by  making  it  ar  criterion  of  merit  to 
^  ^  disdain  whatever  Combury  disdained*"  "  He  was,"  says 
lordOrford,  «*tipright,  calm,  steady ;  his  virtues  were  of 
the  gentliest  complexion, ''yet  of  the  firmest  texture :'  vice 
C6uld  t)Ot  bend  him,  nor  party  warp  him ;  even  his  own 
talents  could  not  mislead  him.  Though  a  master  of  eto« 
quence,  he  preferred  justice  and  the  love  of  his  country 
to  all  ihe  applause  which  the  violence  of  the  tiin^sln  which 
he  lived  was  so  prodigal  of  bestowing  on  orafors  who  dis« 
tingUish  themselves  "in  any  faction;  but  tlie  tinsd  6fpo« 
puiarity  and  thie  intrinsic  of  cormptioh  were  equally  bis 
contempt  ,He  spoke,  nor  wrote,  nor  acted,'  for' fame.'* 
He  wrote  the  paper  datedTeb.  12,  1737,'  in  the  periodical 
paper  entitled  ^  Common  Sense,"  and  **  A  Letter  to  the 
tiiie-chancetlor  of  Oxford."  1751.  His  lordship  had  re« 
presented  the  univenity  in  parliament,  and  in  this  letter 
atanoQilces  his  resignation,  in  consequence  of  being  called 
up.  to  hiis  father's  barony  in  the  house  of  peers.  This  was 
followed  by  a  '*  Letter  to  his  Lordship,"  from  several 
Inembcsrs'  6f  the  university^  acknowledging  his  merits.  He 
was  succeeded  by  sir  Roger  Newdigate.  But  of  all  hia 
com^o^itfons,  that  which  did  his  lordship  tnost'  credit,  wais 
Ilia  **  Letter  to  Pavid  Mailed  on  the  intended  pubUcatson 
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of  lord  Bolingbroke's  Matmscript^/*  which  was  printed  im 
Dr»  Hawkeswortb's  edition  of  Swift's  works  \  and  it  is  ,a 
munuoient,  says  that  editor^.tbat  will  do  more  bononr  to 
the  writer^s  memory  than  all  that  mere  wit  or  valour  has 
achieved  since  the  word  began.  Mallet^  it  is  well  known, 
did  not  profit  as  he  ought  to  have  done  by  this  advice; 
Pope's  allusion  o^  ^*  disdain,*'  &c.  .is  said,  by  Ruffhead,  to 
"have  arisen  from  the  following  circumstance :  when  lord 
Cornbury  returned  from  his  travels,  the  earl  of  Essex,  faia 
brother-in-law,  told  him  he  had  got  a  handsome  pension 
for  him ;  to  which  lord  Cornbury  answered  with  a  com* 
posed  dignity,  <<  How  could  you  tell,  my  lord,  that  I  was 
to  be  sold  ;  or,  at.least,  how  came  you  to  know  my  price 
so  exactly  >"  * 

HYDE  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  very  learned  writer,  wM  son 
bf  Mr.  Ralph  Hyde,  minister  of  Billingsley  near.  Bridge* 
.  north  in  Shropshire,  and  born  there  June  2S^,  li636.   Having 
a  strong  inclination  for  the  Oriental  languages  from  his 
youth,  be  studied  them  6r8t  under  his  fa|her ;  and  afters 
wards,  in  1652,  being  admitted  of  Kind's  college.  Cam* 
bridge,  he  became  acqijainted  with  Mr.  Abraham  Whee* 
Jock,  an  admirable  linguist,  who,  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
secute bis  study  of  them  in  that  place.     By  him,  Hyde, 
when  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  little  more  than  a  year, 
was  aent  to  London,  and  recommended  to  Walton,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Chester,  as  a  person  very  capable  of  as- 
sisting him  in  the  Polyglott  Bible,  iq  which  work  he  was 
then  eAgaged.     Hyde  rendered  him  great  services ;  for, 
besides  his  attendance  in  the  correction  of  it,  he  transcribed 
the  Pentateuch  out  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  in  which  it 
was  first  print^  at  Constantinople,  into  the.proper  Persian 
characters ;  which  by  archbishop  Usher  was  then  judged 
impossible  to  have  been  done  by  a  native  PeFsian^  Uecause 
one  Hebrew  letter  frequently  answered  to  several  Persian 
letters,  which  were  difficult  to  be  ktiown.     He  translated 
it  likewise  into  Latin.    What  he  did  farther  in  the  Poly- 
glott, is  specified  by  the  editor  in  these  wonk:/<  Nee 
prsetereundus  «st  D.  Thomas  Hyde,  aumms  spei  juvenist 
qui  in  Unguis  Orientalibus  supra  setataoi  magnos  progr^ssoa 
fecit,  quorum '  specimina  dedit  turn  in  Arabibos,  Syriacis^ 
Persicis,  &c.  corrigendia,   turn  in   Pentateucho  Persico^ 

•  1  Parfc'ii  Roysl  ao^  Ruble  Autbon.-:— Biog.  Dram.--Bowldl!s  ^lioD  bf  Pop«^' 
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characteribus  Persicis  describendo,  quia  antea  solit  H««' 
braicis  ^xtitit,  ejusque  versionem  Latinam  concinnando.'* 

In  1658  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  of  Queen^ff 
eoilege,  where  he  was  soon  after  made  Hebrew  re^er.' 
The  year  after,  Richard  Cromwell,  then  chancellor  of  thac 
university,  directed  his  letters  to  the  delegates,  signifying/ 
that  *<  Mr.  Hyde  was  of  full  standing,  since  his  admission 
into  the  university  of  Cambridge,  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  and  that  he  had  given  public  testimony  of  his  more' 
than  ordinary  abilities  and  learning  in  the  Oriental  lan« 
guages  ;*'  on  which  they  made  an  order  that  he  should' 
•Cctimulate  that  degree  by  reading  only  a  lecture  in  one 
of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  schools ;  and  having  ac- 
cordingly read  upon  the  Persian  tongue,  he  was  created 
M.  A.  in  April  1659.     Soon  after  he  was  made  under* 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  upon  the  ejection  of  Mn^ 
Henry  Stubbe ;  and  behaved  himself  so  well  in  this  em« 
ployment,  that,  when  the  office  of  head-keeper  became 
vacantr'he  was  elected  into  it  with  the  unanimous  approba-* 
tion  of  the  university.   In  1665  be  published  a  LpHIui  trans*- 
Utiou  from  the  Persian  of  Ulugh  Beiges  ^*  Observations- 
eoncerning  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  the  fixed  Sturs,'* 
With  notes.    This  Ulugh  Beig  w8^  «  great  Tartar  monarchy' 
the  son  of  Sh^rokh,  and  the  grandson  of  Timur  Beig,  or,' 
as  he  is  usually  called,  Tamerlane.     In  the  preface  he  in«* 
fbrins  us,  *Mhat  the  great  occupations  of  government  hin- 
dered him  from  performing  in  person,  so  much  as  he  would 
bave  done  towards  the  completing  this  useful  work:  but 
that  he  relied  chiefly  on  his  minister  Salabeddin,  and  that 
be  dying  before  the  work  was  finished,  his  colleague  Gaia* 
tbeddin  Giamshedand  bis  son  Ali  al  Coushi  were  afterwards 
employed,  who  put  the  last  hand  to  it."     It  was  written 
originally  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  but  afterwards  translated 
twice  into  the  Persian. 

About  this  time  Hyde  became  known  to  Mr.  Boyle,  to 
whom  ha  was  very  useful  in  communicating  from  Oriental 
writers  several  particulars  relating  to  chemistry,  physic,* 
and  natural  history.  In  Oct.  1666,  be  was  collated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury.  In  1674,  be  pub- 
Ksbed  **  A  Caulogue  of  the  books  in  the  Bodleian  library.'* 
In  1678,  be  was  made  archdeacon  of  Gloucester ;  and,  in* 
1682,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  Dec.  1691, 
he  was  elected  Arabic  professor,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Pocock;  and  the  same  year  published  the  '*  Itinera 
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Muodi"  of  Abrftbam  Peritaol)  the  son  of  Mordecai  Perittol^ 
a  very  learned  Jew.  This  was  done  to  supply  in  aovie 
measure  tbe  Arabic  geography  of  Abulfeda,  which,  a|  the 
request  of.  Dr.  Fell,  he  had  undertaken  to  publish  with  a 
Latin  tranilation :  but  the  death  of  his  patron  putting  an 
end  .to  that  work,  he  sent  this  .smaller  perforipance  abroad, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then  secretary 
of  state,  in  hopes  that  it  might  excite  a  stronger  curiosity 
amongst  the  learned  to  search  into  this  branch  of  hteratare. 
Dr.'Altham,  regius^professor  of  .Hebrew,  and  canon  of 
Christ-church,  being,  on  some  dispute  about  the  oaths, 
removed  from  both  preferments,  Hyde  became  possessed 
of  both,  as  they  are  always  annexed,  in  July  1697. 

Three  years  after  he  had  ready  for  the  press,  as  Wood 
tells  us,  an  excellent  work,  on  a  subject  very  little  known 
even  to  the  learned  themselves,  ^<  The  Religion  of  the 
Ancient  Persians,^',  a  work  of  profound  and  various  erudi* 
tion,  abounding  with  many  new  lights  on  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  subjects,  filled  with  authentic  testimonies, 
which,  none  but  himself  could  bring  to  public  view,  and 
with  many  ingenious  conjectures  concerning  the  theology, 
history,  and  learning  of  the  Eastern  nations.  This  worl^ 
which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1700,  in  4to,  containing 
550  pages,  and  is  now  become  exceedingly  scarce,  and 
sells  at  a  very  high  price,  was  entitled  **  Historia  Reli* 
gionis  Veterum  Persarum,  eommque  Magonim.'*,  It  was 
dedicated  to  lord  Somers.  Foreign  writers,  as  well  as*  those 
of  our  own  country,  have  spoken  of  it  with  high  admiratioa 
and  applause ;  and,  if  Hyde  had  left  us  no  other  monu* 
ment  of  his  studies,  this  alone  had  been  sufficient  to  esta* 
blish  and  preserve  his  reputation,  as  long  as  any  taste  for 
Oriental  learning  shall  remain. 

In  April  1701  he  resigned  the  office  of  principal  keeper 
of  the  Bodleian  library,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmi-. 
ties;  and  di^d  Feb.  18,  1703,  at  his  IpAgingB  in  Christ- 
church,  in  his  67th  year.  He  had  occupied  the; post  of  in* 
terpreter  and  secretary  in  the  Oriental  languages,  during^ 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  James  IL  and  Willianti  UI.  and,  it 
is  saidy  had,  in  the  course  of  this  employment,  made  him<» 
self  accurately  acquainted  with  whatever  regarded  the 
policy,  ceremonies,  and  customs  of  the  Oriental  jiatbns* 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  archdeacpnry  of  Gloucester  by 
Mr.  Robert  Parsons ;  and,  what  was  singniar  enough,  ia 
the  chair  of  Eiebrew  professor  and  in  iiis  canoncf  of  £ihcisfe» 
church  by  his  predecessor  Dr.  Althaou 
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th6  works  already  mentioned,  he  published 
**  Qiiatuor  Evangelia  &  Acta  Apostolorum  LingutL  Malaic&, 
eharacteribus  £uropeBis/*  Oxford,  1677,  4to.  His  *^  Epis- 
lola  de  mensuris  &  ponderibus  Serum  sire  Stnensium/*  &c» 
was  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Edward  Bernard*8  book,  en- 
titled **  De  mensuris  &  ponderibus  antiquis  Libri  tres,*' 
Oxford,  1688,  8vo.  In  1690  he  published  at  Oxford  in 
4to,  *'  Annotatiunculse  in  T^actatum  Alberti  Bobovii  Tur- 
carum  Imp.  Mohammedis  IV.  dim  interpretis  primarii,  de 
Turcaruin  Liturgift,  peregrinatione  Meccan^  Circumci* 
aione,  egrotorum  visitatione,  &c.  Subjungitur  Ca)itigati6 
in  Angelam  a  Sancto  Josepho,  Carmelitarum  discalceatb- 
rum  in  Perside  pr^fectum  olim  generalem.**  Jn  1694  he 
published  at  Oxford  in  8vo,  **  De  Ludis  Orientalibus  Libri 
duo,*^  &c.  The  first  book  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the 
first  of  which  parts  contains  **  Mandragorias,  seu  Historia 
Shahiludii;''  &c.  in  Latin ;  and  the  second  part  *^  Hist. 
Shahiludii,'^  &e.  in  Hebrew  and  Latin.  This  **  Historia 
Shahiludii"  had  been  published  by  itself  at  Oxford,  1689, 
in  Sto.  The  second  book  contains  **  Historia  Nerdiludii, 
hoc  est  dicere,  Tranculorum,'*  &c.  He  wrote  likewise 
'*  In  Historiam  Plantarum  Oxoniensium  Annotationes  No^ 
tntnum  singularum  Plantarum  Lingoft  Arabicft  &'Persic&  & 
Turcicft,''  published  by  Jacob  Bobart  in  bis  *<  Historia 
Plantarum,'*  at  Oxford,  1699,  in  4to. 
'  The  vast  extent  of  his  learning  and  industry  will  yet  ap- 
pear  more  extraordinary  by  a  list  of  the  works  which,  ac- 
cording to  Wood,  he  had  planned,^  and  partly  prepared  for 
the  press.  These  are,  1.  "  Grammatica  pro  Lingua  Per- 
sica/'  4to.  2.  "  Lexicon  Persico-Latinum/*  in  a  thick 
4to.  3.  **  Lexicon  Turcico-Latinum,**  in  a  thick  4to. 
4.  '^  Nomenclator  Mogolo-Tartaricum,  cum  Grammatica 
ejusdem  Linguae."  5.  **  Dissertatio  de  Tartaric  Item 
Historia  Chartiludii ;  &  Dissertatio  de  Numerorum  Notis, 
earundemque  origine  &  combinandi  ratione,  doctrin^  nov&,^ 
6vd.  6.  *'  Curiosa  Chinensia  &  Selanensia,*'  8v6.  7. 
'*  Historia  Gemmaruin  Arabic^  &  Latind,  cum  Notis/*  8vo. 
8.  **  Historia  Tamerlanis  Arabicd  &  Lsitine  cum  Notis,** 
4ta.  9.  **  Liber  Bustd^n  Persice  &  Latind  cum  Notis :  Li- 
ber elegantissim  us,  Butore  Scheia  Shadi,**  4to.  10.  "  Di- 
vint  Poets  Hftphix  Opus  Persic^  &  Latind,  cum  Notis,** 
4to.  11.  **  AbulfedsB  Geographia  Arabice  &  Latine,  cum 
Notis,*'  4to.  12.  ^'  Liber  B&harist&n  eloqqentissimo  styla 
coiiicriptus,  meri  ingenii  specimina  continens,    Librum 
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£rulifitin  «quansy  si  non  superana,  Penicd  k  Latinet  {Aim 
Notis/*  4to.     13.'*  Maimonidis  Liber  More  Nevochim  tran^ 
acriptiis  ex  characteribus  Hebraicis.  quibus  a  Maimonide 
acriptum  e%t^  in  proprros  Arabicos,  cum  nov&  Veraione  & 
Kotis,  Arabice  &  Latine,"  in  a  thick  4to.     14.  **  Historic 
Regum  Persies  ex  ipsoruin  iQonumentis  &  autoribus  ex* 
tracta,''  4to.     15.  *' Annotationes  in  difBciliora  loca  Bib« 
lica  ex  Uteraturi  Oriental!,"  in  a  thick  4to.     IS***  Peri< 
plus  MariumMediterranei  &.  Archipelagic Turcice  &  Latin^ 
cum  circuld  ventorum  in  variis  Lihguis,  Arabic^  Persic&, 
Chinensi,"  &c.  8fo.     17.  "  Zoroastris  Perso-Medi  Opera 
omnia  Mathematico- medico- physico-Theologica,  Persice  & 
Latine/'  folic*     18.  *^  Liber  Erdaviraph-uame,  Persic^  k 
Latine,"  4to.     19.  *' Lexicon  Hebraicum  emendatum  ex 
IVISS.  Lexicis  Rabbi  Pinchon,  R.  Jqnse,  &  R.  Jesaiae,  acque 
ex  collatione  cum  Linguis  Arabic^  &  Persici  &  aliis  Lin- 
giiis  Orientalibus/'  4to.     20.  **  Cesium  Orientate  Arabtco'r 
Persicum,  atq;  Occidentale  GroDco-Latinumi  una  cum  Sa* 
phii  Figurationibus  Stellarum  duplici  situ,  prout  in.  Colo, 
&  prout  in  Globo  apparent,  cum  earum  nominibus  aecun* 
dum  harum  gentium  doctrinam/'  4to.  *21.  **  Commenta* 
rius  in  Pentateucbum  Arabice,  auctor  Mansfir  Syro-Arabe 
ex  Scripturi  Gersbumi  in  Arabicam  transcriptus  &  Latini« 
tate  donatus,"  4to.     22,  **  Urbium.  Armenian  Nomencia* 
turaB  ex  eorum  Geograpbia  exi^erpta,**  &c.     23.  **  Varia 
Cbi^iensia^  sell,  eorum   idololatria,  Opiniouea  de  Deo  & 
de  Paradiso  atque  d^  Gehenii&,'&  de  Gradibus  &  modis 
supplicii ;  de  eorum  Literature  &  Libris  &  Chari&,  &  de 
imprimendi  modo  atque  antiquitate,  &c.  omnia  excerpta  ex 
ore  &  scriptis  nativi  Cbinensis  Shin  Fo-burg,*'  8vo.     24* 
**  Varia  Seianensia,  ubi  insulce  Selan  (vulgo  Batavia  Ceylon) 
Historiqa  qusedam  &  vocabularium  genuioia  eorum  cbarac^ 
teribus  exaratum  cum  eorum  Alpbabeto  &  aliis  rebus,"  &vo. 
25.  **  Batamense  Aiphabetum  k   Legato    scriptum    cam' 
Literarum  potestate  &  numerorum  notis,"  8vo,  .  26.  '*No^ 
tae  ArithmeticsB  variarum  Gentium,  ubi  talium  Notarum 
origo  &  combinandi  ratio  docetur,"  8vp.     27.  **  Dialog! 
ArabicO'Persico-Turcici,  Latine  versi,"  8vo.     28,  **  Liber- 
de  Turcarum  opinionibua  in  rebua  religioaia,  Turcice  tc 
Latine,"  8vo.     29.  **  Utilia,  menaalia,  soil,  quid  in  Con* 
versatione  Convivali  decorum  eat,  Arabic^  &  Latin^,"  8?o,. 
30.  **  Rivolae  Lexicon  Armeniacum  cum  Liuguia  Orientalir 
bus  (^cil.  Arabicft,  Peraici,  &  Turcic&).col)atum  &  in  mar- 
gin^ noutum/*   4to.    3L  **  Evaogelium  I«ucae  &  Ao^ 
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Apottotorum  Lingtift  k  Charactere  Malaico/*  4to;  He  ako 
transited  into  Englnh  the  letters  of  seyeral  Eastern  king* 
and  princes  sent  to  king  Charles  II>  king  James  11,  wad 
king  William  III. 

Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  master  of  the  Temple,  collected 
and  republished  some  of  Dr.  Hyde's  pieces  that  were  lbr« 
merly  published,  under  the  title  of  <*  Syntagma  Disserta* 
sionum  et  Opuscula,"  1767,  2.  vols.  4to.  This  is  accom^' 
|»anied  by  a  life  and  very  just  praises  of  the  author,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Orientalists  that  any  country  has- produced.' 

HYGINUS  (Caics  Jiruus),  was  an  ancient  Latiif  writer, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  ISuetonius,  in  his 
book  **  De  illustribus  Grammaticis/'  says  that  he  was  a 
freedman  of  Augustus,  and  by  nation  a  Spaniard  ;  though 
some  think  that  he  was  an  Alexandrian,  and  brought  by 
Cesar  to  Rome  when  Alexandria  was  taken.  He  was  a 
diligent  follower  and  imitator  of  Cornelius  Alexander,  a 
celebrated  Greek  grammarian;  and  was  also  himself  a 
teacher  at  Rame.  He  was  made  keeper  of  the  Palatine 
library ;  was  very  intimate  with  the  poet  Ovid,  and  with^ 
Caius  Licinius,  a  man  of  consular  dignity  and  an  historian,* 
who  has  taken  occasion  to  inform  us,  that  he  died  very* 
poor,  and,  while  he  lived,  was  supported  chiefly  by  bis 
generosity ;  but  Vossius  thinks  that  the  person  heie  namedr 
the  consular  historian  Caius  Licinius,  should  be  Caius  Asi- 
nius,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  consut 
with  Cneios  Domitius  Calvinus,  U.  C.  723. 

tlyginus  wrote  many  books,  which  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers.  Gellius  quotes  a  work  **  of  the  Lives  and' 
Actions  of  illustrious  Men.**  Servius,  in  his  '^  Comroen-: 
tary  upon  the  £neid,'*  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  upon  '^  the 
Oriein  and  Situation  of  the  Italian  Cities  f  *  which  same 
worlL  is  also  mentioned  by  Macrobius.  Gellius  again  men» 
tions  his  *^  Commentaries  upon  Vicgil  ;**  as  does  Macrobius 
a  book  ^*  Concerning  the  Gods.**  Ue  wrote  also  ^*  about 
Bees  and  Agriculture  ;**  and  lastly,  a  book  of  ^*  Geoealo« 
gies,*'  of  wUch  he  himself  has  made  mention  in  the  only 
undoubted  work  of  his  remaining,  that  is,  in  bis  <'  Po^ti- 
con  Astronomicon,  de  mundi  &  sphsne  ac  utriusque  par- 
tium  declaratione,  libris  quatuor,  ad  M.  Fabium  conscrip«» 
tiiou'*.  The  first  bqok  treats  of  the  world  and  of  the  doc* 
tr^ne  of  the  sphere ;  the  second  of  the  signs  in  the  zodiac  3 
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the  third  giir^f  a  description  and  history  of  the  constef  b^* 
tioos;  and  the  fourth  treats  of  several  things  relating  to  the 
iplanets.  Here,  while  Hyginus  describes  the  constellations 
in  the  heavens,  and  noies  the  siars  which  belong  to  each, 
he  takes  occasion  to  explaii  the  fables  of  the  poets  from 
which  the  constellations  were  supposed  originally  to  have 
taken  their  rise  and  name ;  and  hence  his  work  seemsto 
have  been  called  ^'  Poeticon  Astronomicon."  It  has  com^ 
down  to  us,  however,  very  imperfect ;  and  all  that  part  of 
it,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  treated  of  the  month,  the -year, 
and  the  reasons. of  intercalating  the  months,  is  entirely 
lost.  To  this  is  joined  a  book  of  fables,  in  which  the 
heathen  mythology  is  reduced  into  a  compendium :  but 
this  is  imperfect,  and  suspected  to  be  spurious.  There  are 
many  editions  of  these  books,  but  the  best  is  that  which 
Hunker  published,  together  with  some  other  pieces  of  an- 
tiquity upon  the  same  or  a  similar  subject,  under  the  title 
of  ^  Mythographi  Latini,''  Amst.  1681,  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
third  book  of  the  Astronomies,  is  illustrated  with  several 
topper-plates  of  the  constellations  elegantly  engraved, 
which  Grotios  hsvl  published  from  the  Susian  MS.  but 
which,  Schetter  tells  us,  he  had  omitted  in  his  edition  of 
1674,  because  be  knew  those  ancient  delineations  to  be 
very  erroneous,  and  very  ill  done.' 

t  HYPATIA,  a  most  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  learned  lady 
~of  antiquity,  was  the  daughter  of  Tfaeon,  who  governed 
the  Platonic  school,  at  Alexandria,  the  place  of  her  birth 
and  education,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  centifry. 
Theon  was  famous  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  exten- 
nve  knowledge  and  learning;  but  what  has  chiefly  ren- 
dered him  so  with  posterity,  is;  that  he  was  the  father  of 
llypatia,  whom,  encouraged  by  her  prodigious  genius,  he 
educated  not  only  in  all  the  qualifications  belonging  to  her 
aex,  but  likewise  in  the  most  abstruse  sciences.  She  made 
an  amazing  progress  in  every  branch  of  learning,  and  the 
things  that  are  said  of  her  almost  surpass  belief.  Socrates, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  a  witness  whose  veracity  cannot 
be  doubted,  at  least  when  he  speaks  in  favour  of  an  hea- 
tiien  philosopher,  tells  us,  that  Hypatia  '^  arrived  at  such 
a  pitch  of  learning,  as  Tcry  far  to  exceed  all  the  philoso* 
phers  of  her  time  :*'  to  which  Nicephorus  adds,  ^*  those  of 
ptber  times.''     Philostorgius^  a  third  historian  of  the  same 
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MvftPf  wthmMf  that  **  abe  was  muob  superior  to  her  falber 
and  master  Tbeon,  in  whal  regards  astrooomy ;''  and  SuU 
lias,  wbo  mentions  two  books  of  ber  writing,  one  **  on  tbe 
Astronomical  Canon  of  Diopbantus^.  and  anotber  on  tbe 
Conies  of  Apollonius,^'  avers,  tbat  *^  sbe  not  only  exceeded 
ber  fatber  in  astronomy,  bat  also  that  «be  ooderstood  all 
tbe  otlier  parts  of  philosophy.''  It  is  some  confirmation  of 
these  assertions  that  she  succeeded  ber  fotber  in  tbe  go*  ^ 
▼ernment  of  the  Alexandrian  school:  filling  tbat  chair, 
where  Ammonius,  Hierodes,  and  many  great  and  ce\e^ 
brated  philosophers  had  taught ;  and  this,  at  a  time,  when 
men  of  Immense  learning  abounded  both  at  Alexandria, 
and  ip  many  other  parts  of  tbe  Roman  empire.  Her  fame 
was  so  extensive,  and  her  worth  ao  universally  acknow«* 
lodged,  tbat  we  cannot  wonder,  if  sbe  bad  a  crowded  au*- 
ditory.  '<  Sbe  explained  to  ber  bearers,''  says  Socrates, 
«  the  several. sciences,  that  go  under  tbe  general  name  of 
phitosophy ;  for  which  reason  there  was  a  con6oence  to  her, 
from  all  parts,  of  those  who  made  philosophy  their  deligbt 
and  study." 

^  Her  scholars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  numerous  t 
one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Synesius,  wbo  was  after- 
wards bishop  of  Ptolemais.  This  ancient  Christian  Pla* 
tonist  every  where  bears  the  strongest,  <as  well  as  tbe  most 
grateful  testimony  tp  tbe  learning  and  virtue  of  his  instruc- 
tress ;  and  never  mentions  her  without  the  profoundest  re- 
spect, and  sometimes  in  terms  of  affection  coming  little 
short  of  adoration.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  £uoptios, 
^*  SalutOt^'  says  be,  ^*  tbe  most  honoured  and  tbe  most  be* 
loved  of  God,  tbe  PhiijOSOPHER  ;  and  that  happy  society, 
which  enjoys  the  blessing  *^  of  her  divine  voice."  In  alio- 
ther,  .be  mentions  one  Egyptus,  who  ^<  sucked  in  the  seeds 
of  wisdom  from  Hypatia."  In  another,  be  expresses  bim« 
self  thus :  *'  I  suppose  these  letters  will  be  delivered  by 
Peter,  which  he  will  receive  from  that  sacred  band."  In  a 
letter  ^dressed  to  herself,  he  desires  her  to  direct  a  by- 
droscope  to  be  made  and  bought  for  him,  which  he  there 
describes.  Tbat  famous  silver  astrolabe,  which  he  pre« 
seoled  to  Peouios,  a  man  equally  excelling  in  philosophy 
and  arms,  he  owns  to  have  been  perfected  by  tbe  direc- 
tions oi  Hypatia.  In  a  long  epistle,  he  acquaints  her  with 
hisr.reasons  for  writing  two  books,  whioh  he  sends  her;  and' 
aaks  her  judgment  of  one,  resolving  not  to  publish  it  with- 
out her  approbation* 
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Bnt  it  ^s  not  SynesiuB  only,  and  the  disciples  of  tii!^ 
Alexandrian  school,  who  admired  Hypiitia  for  her  great* 
virtue  and  learning :  never  woman  was  more  caressed  by 
the  public,  and  yet  never  woman  had  a  more  unspotted 
character  She  was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her  wisdom, 
which  mad^  her  consulted  by  the  magistrates  in  all  impor- 
tant cases ;  and  this  frequently  drew  her  among  the  greatest 
concourse  of  men,  without  the  least  censure  of  her  man- 
ners. *^On  account  of -the  confidence  and  jautbority,'^ 
says  Socrates,  <*  which  she  had  acquired  by  her  leaniing, 
she  sometimes  came  to  the  judges  with  singular  modesty. 
Nor  was  she  any  thing  abashed  to  appear  thus  among  a 
crowd  of  men ;  for  all  persons,  by  reason  of  her  extraor- 
dinary discretion,  did  at  the  same  time  both  reverence  and 
admire  her.*'  The  same  is  confirmed  by  Nicephorus,  and 
other  authors,  whom  we  have  already  cited.  Damas- 
cius  and  Suidas  relate,  that  the  governors  and  magistrates' 
of  Alexandria  regularly  visited  her,^  and  paid  their  court  to 
ber ;  and,  when  Nicephorus  intended  to  pass  the  highest 
compliment  on  the  priucess  Eudocia,  he  thought  he  could' 
not  do  it  better,  than  by  calling  her  **  another  Hypatia.*' 

While  Hypatia  thus  reigned  the  brightest  ornament  of 
Alexandria,  Orestes  was  governor  of  the  same  place  for' 
the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  Cyril  bishop  or  patriarch* 
Orestes,  having  had  a  liberal  education,  admired  Hypatia, 
and  frequently  consulted  her.  This  created  an  intimacy 
between  them  that  was  highly  displeasing  to  Cyril,  who 
had  a  great  aversion  to  Orestes:  which  intimacy,  as  it  is 
supposed,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  Orestes,  as  we 
may  collect  from  the  following  account  of  Socrates.  **  Cer* 
tain  of  the  Monks,*'  says  he,  ^<  living  in  the  Nitrian  moun- 
tains, leaving  their  monasteries  to  the  number  of  about 
five  hundred,  flocked  to  the  city,  and  spied  the  governor 
going  abroad  in  his  chariot :  whereupon  approaching,  they 
called  him  by  the  names  of  jSacrificer  and  Heathen,  using 
many  other  scandalous  expressions.  The  governor,  sus- 
pecting that  this  was  a  trick  played  him. by  Cyril,  cried* 
out  that  he  was  a  Christian ;  and  that  he  had  been  baptised 
at  Constantinople  by  bishop  Atticus.  But  the  monks  giv- 
ing no  heed  to  what  he  said,  one  of  them,  called  Ammo- 
nins,  threw  a  stone  at  Orestes,  which  struck  him  on  the 
bead ;  and  being  all  covered  with  blood  from  his  wocmnIs^ 
liis  guards,  a  feiv  excepted,  fled,  some  one  way  and  some 
another^  biding  themselves  in  the  crowd,  lest  they  shouM 
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be  tCoMd  to  death.  In  the  mean  while,  the  people  of 
Alexandria  ran  to  defend  their  governor  against  the  moaks, 
and  puttingthe  rest  to  flight)  brought  Ammonius,  whom  they 
apprehended,  to  Orestas;  who,  as  the  laws  prescribed, 
put  him  publicly  to  the  torture,  and  racked  him  till  he 
expired." 

But  though  Orestes  escaped  with  his  life,  Hypatia  after** 
wards  fell  a  sacrifice.  This  lady,  as  we  have  observed^ 
was  profoundly  respected  by  Orestes,  who  much  frequented 
and  consulted  her :  **  for  which  reason,**  says  Socrates^ 
'<  she  was  not  a  little  thuluced  among  the  Christian  multi- 
tude, as  if  she  obstructed  a  reconciliation  between  Cyril 
and  Orestes.  This  occasioned  certain  enthusiasts,  headed 
by  one  Peter  a  lecturer,  tp  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against 
her ;  who  watching  an  opportunity,  when  she  was  return- 
ing home  from  some  place,  first  dragged  her  out  of  her 
chair;  then  hurried  her  to  the  church  called  Cassars; 
and,  stripping  her  naked,  killed  her  with  tiles.  After  this, 
they  toreber  to  pieces;  and,  carrying ber  limbs  to  a  place 
called  Cinaron,  there  burnt  them  to  ashes."  Cave  endea< 
vours  to  remove  the  imputation  of  this  horrid  murder  from 
Cyril,  thinking  him  tpo  honest  a  man  to  have  had  any  hand 
in  it ;  and  lays  it  upon  the  Alexandrian  mob  in  general, 
whom  he  calls  '<  levissimum  hominum^ genus/*  ^  a  very  tri«- 
fling  inconstant  people."  But  though  Cyril  should  be  aU 
lowed  to  have  been  neither  the  perpetrator,  nor  even  the 
contriver  of  it,  others  have  thought  that  he  did  not  dis- 
'  countenance  it  in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have  done :  and 
was  so  far  from  blaming  theoutrage  committed  by  the  Nitrian 
monks  upoa  the  governor  Orestes,  that  <^  he  afterwards 
received  the  dead  body  of  Ammonius,  whom  Orestes  had 
punished  with  the  rack ;  made  a  panegyric  upon  him,  ia 
the  church. where  he  w^s.  laid,  in  which  lie  extolled  his 
courage  and  constancy,  as  one  that  had  oootended  for  the 
truth ;  a^Hl,  changing  bis  name  to  Thaumaaius,  or  the  Admi-t 
fable,  ordered  him  to  be  considered  as  a  martyr.  How- 
ever, continues  Socrates,  the  wiser  sort  of  Christians  did 
not  approve  the  zeal  which  Cyril  shewed  on  this  man*s  be* 
balf ;  being  convinced,  that  Ammonius  had  justly  suflEered 
fpr  his.  desperate  attempt."  «  We  learn  from  the  same  his** 
^rian,  that  the  death  of  Hypatia  happened  in  March,  in 
^e,  10th  y.ear  of.Honorius's,  and  the  6th  of  Theodosius*s« 
consulship;  that  is,  about  A«  D.  445. ' 

1  SoMtM,  VIL  XsqL  Hiit  c  15.«->Fftbriefi  Bib).  Gr«c,— Bforeri.— 8tsu 
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HYPERIDES,  an  Athenian  ^  oretor«  diici|de.  of  Plate 
and  Isocrates,  floumbed  about  %$6  y^ars  before  the  Cbri$«» 
tiao  snra.  He  was  a  sincere  patriot,  and  so  strenoous  a 
lover  of  justice  and  liberty,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  bis  friend  Demosthenes  of  receiving  money  from 
Harpalusy  and  actually  drove  him  into  banishment.  They 
were  afterwards  reconciled,  and  perished  about  the  same 
time.  When  the  Athenians  w^e  beaten  at  Cranon,  be  was 
dragged  out  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  delivered  op  to 
Antipaten  He  died  about  322l»  He  published  many  of  his 
orations,  of  which  one  only  is  extant,  and  that  in  some  de-* 
gree  dubious.  It  stands  the  17th  among  those  of  Demo* 
St henes.  There  are  also  some  fragments.  His  style  of  elo* 
quence  has  been  variously  estimated  by  the  critics  of  bis 
own  country.  * 

HYPERIUS  (Gekardl  Akdrew),  a  celebrated  Lutheraw 
divine  and  professor  of  divinity,  was  born  at  Ypres  io 
Flanders,  whence'  he  took  bis  name,  May  16,  1511.  Hit 
father,  who  was  a  civilian,  and  had  sent  him  to  study  at 
various  places,  when  near  his  death  in  1528,  removed  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  studied  philosophy  for  three  years,  in 
the  college  of*Calvi;  and  aft^hehad  taken  a  journey 
to  Ypres,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1532,  and  studied 
divinity  there  till  1555.  He  went  afterwards  to  Loo- 
vain,  and  then  he  travelled  through  several  provinces 
of  the  Low-Countries  and  of  Germany ;  which  rendered 
ineffectual  the  pains  his  friends  had  taken  to  procure  bioi 
a  living  without  his  knowledge ;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  re« 
presented  to  Carondilet,  archbishop  of  Palermo  and  chan- 
cellor to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  travelled  in  Germany^ 
this  rendered  him  so  much  suspected  of  heresy,  that  ho 
was  obliged  to  think  of  a  sanctuary.     He  went  into  £ng« 

.  land,  and  lived  about  four  years  with  an  English  nobleman^ 
Charles  lord  Moon^oy,  who  was  a  lover  of  learning,  and, 
settled  a  handsome  pension  on  him.  He  crossed  the  sea 
again  in  1541,  and  designed  to  visit  the  university  of 
Strasbnrg,  and  particularly  to  see  Bucer,  who  made  that 
university  very  fomous.     But  as  he  passed  through  the 

>  country  of  Hesse,  he  met  at  Marpurg  with  a  professor  of 
divinity,  named  Geldenhaor,  who  was  one  of  hts-friends^ 
and  who,  in  order  to  keep  him  there,  gave  him  hopes  of 
some  eooployment  in  the  university  of  that  city.    He  ac«( 
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cordingly  settled  there,  and  soon  after  succeeded  hit 
friend,  who  died  in  January  1542.  He  continued  iu  that 
employment  until  his  death  at  Marpurg,  February  the  Ist^ 
1564.  He  was  author  of  numerous  works,  some  of  which 
were  published  by  himself,  and  the  rest  were  published 
after  his  death.  They  consist  of  *'  Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures  ;*'  **  Theological  Dissertations  ;*'  **  Controver- 
sial Tracts  ;'*  treatises  in  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geo<* 
metry,  astronomy,  optics,  naturid.  philosophy,  &c.  Several 
of  these,  enumerated  by  Ames  and  Herbert,  were  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  published  here  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Hyperius  had  a  very  clear  head,  and  a  very 
happy  talent  in  conveying  instruction.  He  was  meek  and 
polite  in  conversation,  and  delighted  in  social  convivial  in- 
tercourse, possessed  true  wit  and  good  sense,  and  added  to 
those  qualities  a  high  degree  of  virtue  and  zeal.' 

HYPSICLES,  of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of  Isidoms^ 
flourished  under  M.  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus,  in  the 
second  century.  He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  a  certain  work  called  ^*  Anaphoricus,"  or  a  book  of  as-p 
censions,  which  was  written  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  somi^  astronomer.  It  was  published  in  Greek,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Mentelius,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Op- 
tics of  Heliodorus,  at  Paris,  in  1680,  4to.  Vbssius,  in  hi$ 
book  **  de  Scientiis  Mathematicis,*'  has  erroneously  sup* 
posed  him  to  have  lived  at  a  much  earlier  period. ' 

1  G«B.  BicL— M«lchior  Adaiii.^DttpiD.— >Foppen  Bikl.  Belf .— FaUtr*!  Afeel 
Radrnvait/i^Sftvii  OoooiMt. 
*  Fabric.  Bibl.  GraOi— S«xii  Onomast. 
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JaAPHAR  EBN  TtlOPHAlL,  an  Arabian  philosopher, 
was  contemporary  with  Averroes,  who  died  about  the  year 
1198.  He  composed  a  philosophical  romlnce,  entitled 
V  The  Life  oi*  History  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan  :'*  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  demonstrate,  how  a  man  may,  by  the  mere 
light  of  nature,  attain  the  knowledge  of  things  natural 
and  supernatural ;  particularly  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  affairs  of  another  life.  He  lived  at  Seville  in  Spain,  as 
appears  from  one  or  two  passages  in  this  work,  and  was  fa« 
mous  for  his  medical  skill,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy,  of  which  this  work  exhibits  a  fa- 
vourable specimen,  as  it  was  taught  among  the  Saracens. 
.He  wrote  some  other  pieces,  which  are  not  come  to  oar 
hands ;  but,  that  this  was  well  received  in  the  East,  ap- 
pears from  its  having  been  translated  by  R.  Moses  Nar- 
bonensis,  into  Hebrew,  and  illustrated  with  a  large  com- 
mentary. It  was  published  in  1671,  with  an  accurate  Latin 
version,  by  Mr.  EdwaVd  Pococke,  son  of  Dr.  Pococke, 
professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Oxford ;  and,  in 
1708,  an  English  translation  of  it  from  the  Arabic  was 
given  by  Simon  Ockley,  soon  after  Arabic  professor  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  written  with  great  elegance  of  language, 
and  vigour  of  imagination.  ^ 

JABLONOWSKY  (Joseph  Alexander  Von),  a  Polish 
prince,  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  sciences,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  improvement,  frequently  visited  Germany  and 
France.  When  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Poland  he  re- 
signed bis  senatorial  dignity,  left  the  country,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Leipsic,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
not  only  as  a  friend  and  protector  of  science,  but  as  a 
man  of  great  literafy  acquirements.  He  founded  a  society 
which  was  named  after  himself,  and  assigned  a  liberal  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  premiums  to  the  authoia  o{ 
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tbe  best  answers  to  questions  pro)>o8ed  on  various  lite-^ 
rary  subjects.  This  society  still  exists,  holds  its  meetingi' 
atXeipsiCy  and  occasionally  presents  the  world  with  the 
£ruit  of  its  labours.  The  prince  died  in  1777,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five.  His  works  are,  *^  The  Lives  of  Twelve  Gene« 
raU,'*  written  in  the  Polish  language ;  **  A  Treatise  on 
the  Sclavonic  Poetry  ;**  and  sooae  pieces  of  a  limilar  na* 
ture. ' 

JABLONSKI  (Daniel-Ernest),  a  learned  Polish  Pro- 
testant divine,  was  born  Nov.  20,  1660,  at  Dantzic,  and 
bad  the  first  part  of  his  education  in  Germany ;  after  which 
he  travelled  into  Holland,  and  thence  to  £ngiand,  for  fur- 
ther, improvement  in  his  studies.  Thus  accomplished,  he 
became  successively  minister  of  Magdeb<5urg,  Lissa,  .Ko- 
ningsberg,  and  Berlin,  and  was  at  length  ecclesiastical 
counsellor  and  president  of  the  society  of  sciences  in  this 
last  city.  His  zeal  against  infidelity,  both  in  the  atheists 
and  deists,  shewed  itself  on  all  occasions ;  and  he  took  a 
deal  of  pains  to  effect  an  union  betwixt  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  truth  is,  considering 
the  rooled  prejudices  on  each  side,  such  a  coalition,  like 
that  between  the  church  of  England  and  the  Dissenters,  is 
rather  to  be  wished  than  expected.  Mr.  Jablonski  died  in 
May  1741. 

There  is  a  Latin  translation  by  him  of  *'  Bentley's  Ser- 
mons at  Boyle^s  Lectures  ;^*  there  are  also  several  Latin 
^  Dissertations  upon  the  Land '  of  Gessen  ;*'  ^^  Medita- 
tiones  de  divin&  origine  Scriptural  sacrse  ;*^  also  a  piece  en- 
titled **  Thorn  afflig6e,'*  homilies,  and  some  other  works 
in  good  esteem.  * 

JABLONSKI  (Theodore),  brother  to  the  preceding, 
and  born  at  Dantzic  in  1654,  was  counsellor  of  the  court 
of  Prussia,  and  secretary  of  the  royal  society  of  sciences 
at  Berlin.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  exact  probity  and  a 
strict  piety,  united  to  a  sweetness  of  temper,  a  polite  ur* 
banity,  and  an  inclination  to  oblige  all  that  applied  to  him. 
He  loved  the  sciences,  and  did  them  honour,  without  that 
ambition  which  is  generally  seen  in  men  of  learning.  It 
was  owing  to  this  modesty  that  he  did  not  put  his  name  to 
the  greater  part  of  his  works;  the  chief  of  which  are, 
^^  Dictionaire  Francois* Allemand  &  AUemand-Franjois/' 

>  Rees'i  Cyclopsdta,  from  Gen.  Bio;. 

*  Mortri.^-Bicg.  Brit.  Suppl  p.  79.  Bote.— Mosh^in,  *• 
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printed  ia  1711 ;  f*  A  Course  of  Mprality  in  the  Gemiaii 
Tongue,  1913;*'  <<  An  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1731;^'  a  translation  into  High  Dutch  of 
^  Tacitus  de  moribus  Germanorum/^  with  remarks^  1734. 
He  died  in  173 1.> 

JABLOMSKI  (PAUL-EaMESTh  the  son  of  Daniel-Er^ 
Best,  above-mentioned,  was  a  native  of  Berlin,  a  Protes- 
tant  divine,  and  a  professor  of  theology  at  Francfort  on 
the  Oder,  as  well  as  pastor  there.  He  was  bom  in  1693, 
and  in  1714  published  a  learned  dissertation,  entitled 
^*  Dtsquisitio  de  LingulL  Lycaonici,**  ad  Act.  Apostxiv.  IK 
It  appeared  at  Berlin  in  quarto.  A  great  expectation  of 
his  talents  was  excited  by  this  publication,  which  he  fully 
justified  in  his  subsequent  life.  He  published  also,  2.  ^^De 
Memnone  Grsscorum,  1753,'*  Francfort,  1753.  3.  *<  In- 
stitutiones  Historis  Ecclesiastics,'*  in  2  vols.  8vo.  But 
his  most  learned  and  important  work  was,  4.  *'  Pantheon 
^gyptiorum,  sive  de  Diis  eorum  Commentarius,  cum  Pro- 
Jegomehis  de  Religione  et  Theologia  Egyptiorum,"  in  three 
volumes,  8vo,  published  at  Francfort  in  1750  and  1753« 
It  is  a  book  of  great  and  extensive  erudition.  Jablonski 
died  in  1757.* 

JACETIUS,  or  DIACETO  (Francis  de  Catan^is), 
an  Italian  writer,  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1466,  and  was 
the  disciple  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  under  whom  be  studied 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  became  a  great  master  of 
it.  He  was  also  a  good  orator,  and  succeeding  Ficinus  in 
his  professorship,  held  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1 522.  There  is  extant  by  him,  <^  A  Treatise  of  Beauty,'* 
aiid  another  of  **  Love,'*  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato^ 
besides  several  others,  which  were  all  printed  together  at 
Basil  in  1563.' 

JACKSON  (Arthur),  a  nonconformist  divine,  was 
born  at  Little  Waldingfield  in  Suffolk  in  1593  ;  his  father, 
who  was  a  Spanish  merchant  in  London,  died  when  he  was 
young.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  appear^  to  have  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  in 
1617  was  incorporated  M.  A.  at  Oxford.  While  at  college 
he  commenced  the  habit  of  rising  every  morning  at  three 
or  four  o^ clock,  both  summer  and  winter,  and  studied  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  every  day.     He  continued  at 

1  Diet  Hist.— Bibl.  Oermanique,  toL  XXIL  •  Moreri*-*^>ict  Htft 
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Cambridge  until  bis  marriage  in  1619,  soon  after  which  he 
was  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  S^.  Michael^  Wood-streef^ 
London,  to  be  their  lecturer,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Brogden,  their  pastor.    During  the  plague  in  1624,  he  watf 
one  of  those  who  remained  at  his  post,  and  administered 
such  aid  to  the  sick  and  dying  as  he  could,  and  was  in  other 
respects  scrupulously  diUgent  in  preaching,  catechizing^ 
&c.    When  the  reading  of  the  **  Book  of  Sports''  was  eo-i- 
joined,  he  refused  that  foolish  and  imprudent  mandate;  yet 
such  was  his  character,  that  when  complained  of  to  arch- 
bishop Laud  for  this  omission,  that  prelate  said,  ''  Mr. 
Jackson  is  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  have  him  meddled  with/'     He  was  not  less  respected 
by  archbishop  Sheldon,  notwithstanding  his  very  different 
opinion  on  church-government  and  ceremonies.     He  af- 
terwards accepted  the  living  of  St  Faith's  under  St.  Paul's^ 
whence  he  was  ejected  in  1662.     He  was  no  friend  to  the 
tyranny  of  Cromwell,   and  was  imprisoned  above  four 
months  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  against  Mr.  Lov^ 
before  what  was  called  the  high  court  of  justice,  and  was 
also  fined  500/.  On  the  restoration,  when  Charles  IL  made 
bis  entry  into  London,  Mr.  Jackson  was  appointed  by  the 
London  clergy  to  present  to  him  a  Bible,  as  his  majesty 
passed  through  St.  Paul's  churchyard.    After  bis  ejection, 
be  employed  his  leisure  in  pursuing  his  annotations  on  the 
Bible,  during  the  short  reminder  of  his  life.     He  died 
Aug.  5,  1666.     His  **  Annotations  on  the  Bible,"  as  far  as 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  were  published  in  4  vols.  4to,  the  last 
by  his  son,  who  prefixed  to  it  some  memoirs  of  the  author.^ 
JACKSON  (JoHK),  an  English  divine,  son  of  the  rev. 
John  Jackson,  first  rector  of  Lensey,  afterwards  rector  of 
Rossington,  and  vicar  of  Doncaster  in  Yorkshise,  was  born 
at  Lensey,  April  4,  1686.    He  was  educated  at  Doncaster* 
school  under  the  famous  Dr.  Bland,  who  was  afterwards 
head  master  of  Eton-school,  dean  of  Durham,  and  from 
1732  to  1746  provost  of  Eton  college.     In  1702,  he  was 
admitted  of  Jesus  t!ollege,  Cambridge ;  and,  after  taking 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  usual  period,  left  the  university 
in  1707.     During  his  residence  there,  he  leartied  Hebrew 
Bnder  Simon  Ockley,  the  celebrated  orientalist;  but  never 
made  any  great  proficiency.    In  1708,  he  entered  ^into 
deacon's  orders,  and  into  priest's  two  years  after ;  when  be 
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took  possession  of  the  rectory  of  Rbssington,  which  hai 
<  been  reserved  for  him  from  the  death  of  his  father  by  the 
corporation   of  Doncaster.     That  politic  body,  however, 
sold  the  next  turn  of  this  living  for  800/.  and  with  the 
money  paved  the  long  street  of  their  town,  which  forms 
part  of  the  great  norttiern  road.     In  1712,  he  married  EU- 
rabetb,  daughter  of  John  Cowley,  collector  of  excise  at 
Doncaster ;  and,  soon  after,  went  to  reside  at  Rossington. 
In   1714,  be  commenced  author,  by  publishing  three 
anonymous  letters,  in  defence  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke^s  **  Scrip- 
ture-Doctrine of  the  Trinity,*^  with  whpm  he  soon  after 
became  personally  acquainted ;  and  nine  treatises  by  Jack- 
son on  this  controversy,  from  1 7 1 6  to  1 738,  are  enumerated 
in  the  supplementary  volume  of  the  ^^  Biographia  Britan- 
nica."     in  1718,  be  offered  himself  at  Cambridge  for  tbe 
degree  of  M.  A.  but  was  refused  on  account  of  his  here- 
tical principles.     Upon  his  return,  he  received  a  conso- 
latory letter  from  Dr.  Clarke,  Who  also  procured  for  him 
the  confratership  of  Wigston^s  hospital  in  Leicester;  a  place 
which  is  held  by  patent  for  life  from  the  chancellor  of  tbe 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  particularly  acceptable   to 
Jackson,  as  it  requires  no  subscription  to  any  articles  of 
religion.    To  this  he  was  presented,  in  1719,  by  lord  Lech- 
mere,  in  whose  gift  it  was  then,  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  from  whom  Dr.  Clarke  had  the  year  be- 
fore received  the  mastership  of  that  hospital.     He  nqw  re- 
moved from  Rossington  to  Leicester;  where,  between  po- 
litics (Leicester  being  a  great  party-town)  and  religion,  he 
was  engaged  in  almost  continual  war :  and  his  spirit  was 
by  no  means  averse  from  litigation.   In  May  1720,  be  qua- 
lified^himself  for  afternoon-pi'eacher  at  St.  Martinis  church 
in  Leicester,  as  confrater ;  and,  in  the  two  following  years^ 
several  presentments  were  lodged  against  him  in  the  bishop^s 
and  also  in  the  archdeacon's  court,  for  preaching  heretical 
doctrines ;  but  he  always  contrived  to  defeat  the  prosecu- 
tions; and,  after  tbe  ^'  Case  of  the  Arian  Subscription*'  was 
published  by  Dr.  Waterland,  he  resolved,  with  Dr.  Clarke, 
never  to  subscribe  the  articles  any  more.     By  this  he  lost, 
about  1 724,  the  hopes  of  a  prebend  of  Salisbury,  which 
bishop  Hoadly  tefused  to  give  him  without  such  subscrip- 
tion.    '<  The  bishop's  denial,*'  says  his  biographer,  **  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  he  had  so  often  intimated  his  owo 
dislike  of  all  such  subscriptions :"  Jackson,  -howeyer,  had 
beejtt  presented  before  by  sir  John  Fryer  to  the  private 
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prebend  of  Wherwell  in  Hampshire,  where  no  such  quali- 
fication was  required. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  in  May  1729,  he  succeeded, 
by  the  presentation  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  then  chancellor 
of  the  ducby  of  Lancaster,  to  the  mastership  of  Wigston^s 
hospital,  which  situation  he  preserved  to  his  death.  The 
year  before,  1728,  he  had  published,  in  8vo,  ^^  Novatiani 
Opera,  ad  antiquiores  editiones  castigata,  &  a  multis  men- 
dis  expurgata:"  and  now,  intent  upon  books,  and  perhaps 
the  more  so  by  being  incapable  of  rising  to  preferment,  he 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  send  out  various  publica- . 
tions.  In  1730,  **  A  Defence  of  Human  Liberty,  against 
Cato's  Letters;**  and,  in  the  second  edition,  ^*  A  Supple- 
ment against  Anthony  Collins,  esq.  upon  the  same  subject;'* 
In  1730  and  1731,  <^  Four  Tracts  in  Defence  of  Human 
Reason,  occasioned  by  bishop  Gibson's  second  Pastoral 
Letter."  In  1731,  a  piece  against  <^  TindaPs  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation  ;*'  in  1733,  another  by  way  of  answer 
to  Browne  bishop  of  Corkers  book,  entitled  **  Things  Di- 
vine and  Supernatural,  conceived  by  Analogy  with  Things 
Natural  and  Human  ;**  in  1734.  **  The  Existence  and  Unity 
of  God,  &c.''  which  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  Law, 
and  other  writers;  and,  in  1735,  <^  A  Dissertation  on  Mat- 
ter and  Spirit,"  with  remarks  on  Baxter^s  ^*  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul."  In  173G,  he  published 
*^  A  Narrative  of  his  being  refused  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  Bath  :"  this  had  been  done  in  a  very  pub- 
lic manner  by  Dr.  Coney,  and  was  the  second  refusal  of 
that  kind  he  had  experienced;  for,  in  1730,  he  had'  been 
denied  the  use  of  the  pulpit  at  St.  Martin's  in  Leicester,  by 
the  vicar,  who  set  tlie  sacristan  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
to  restrain  him  from  ascending. 

In  1742,  he  had  an  epistolary  debate  with  his  friend  Wil- 
liam Whiston,  concerning  the  order  and  times  of  the  high 
priests.  In  1744,  he  published  ^'  An  Address  to  the  Deists, 
&c."  in  answer  to  Morgan's  *<  Resurrection  of  Jesus  consi- 
dered by  a  Moral  Philosopher;"  and,  in  1745,  entered  the 
lists  against  Warburton,  in  <^  The  Belief  of  a  Future  State 
proTed  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  held  by  the  philosophers,  &c."  and  two  or 
three  polemic  pieces  with  Warburton  were  tiie  consequence 
of  this.  His  next  work  was,  **  Remarks  upon  Middleton's 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers,  &c."  and,  after 
this,  he  does  Dot  appear  to  have  published  any  thing  till 
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1752^  except  that,  in  175 1,  be  communicated  to  Mr.  John 
Gilbert  Cooper,  for  the  use  of  his  **  Life  of  Socrates,*' 
some  learned  notes  ;  in  which  be  contrived  to  avenge  him- 
self upon  bis  old  antagonist  Warburton.  At  the  same  time 
he  exposed  the  young  and  incautious  writer  to  the  resent- 
ment of  that  veteran,  who  'did  not  fail  to  shew  it  in  one  of 
his  notes  upon  Pope.  In  1752,  came  out  his  last  and  best 
work,  **  Chronological  Antiquities,**  in  3  vols.  4to.  He 
afterwards  made  many  collections  and  preparations  for  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  Scholia  in 
the  same  language ;  and  would  have  inserted  all  the  various 
readings,  had  not  the  growing  infirmities  of  age  prevented 
him.  An  account  of  the  materials  of  this  intended  edition, 
with  notes  containing  alterations,  corrections,  additions  to 
his  ^^  Chronology,**  are  inserted  in  an  appendix  to  <*  Me- 
moirs*'  of  him  printed  in  1764,  by  Dr.  Sutton  of  Leicester. 

He  died  May  12,  1763.  By  bis  wife,  who  died  before 
him,  he  had  twelve  children  ;  but  only  four  survived  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  application  and  learning,  but  not 
of  parts  or  genius,  and  totally  devoid  of  taste.  His  know- 
ledge too  was  confined  to  the  precincts  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin :  for  he  knew  nothing  of  oriental  languages,  except  a 
little  Hebrew;  and  of  the  modern  languages,  even  the 
French,  was  altogether  ignorant  Though  of  a  spirit  some* 
what  litigious,  and  not  a  little  bigoted  to  his  opinions,  be 
was  good-natured,  hospitable,  and  cheerful ;  and  easy,  com- 
placent, and  agreeable  to  all  who  were  connected  with  or 
dependent  upon  him.^ 

JACKSON  (Joseph),  an  ingenious  letter-founder,  whose 
history  affords  one  of  those  edifying  examples  which  cannot 
be  too  often  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  artisan,  was 
born  in  Old-street,  London,  Sept.  4,  1733,  and  was  edu- 
cated at'Fuller*s  school  in  that  neighbourhood.  At  the 
usual  age  be  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Caslon,  letter- 
founder,  son  to  the  first  of  that  family.  Having  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  common  operations,  he  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  learn  the  method  of  cutting  punches ;  which  was  so 
much  a  secret,  that  both  his  master  and  his  master's  father 
always  locked  themselves  into  a  private  apartment,  when 
employed  in  that  important  branch  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Jackson,  however,  surmounted  this  difficulty,  by  boring  a 
bole  through  the  wainscot,  and  prying  into  their  operations 
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with  such  success,  that  he  was  ftoon  enabled  to  flikish  a 
ponchy  and  brought  it  in  triumph  to  his  master,  probably 
expecting  some  reward.  His  surprise  and  chagrin  mASt 
'  have  therefore  been  great,  when  his  master  gave  hini  a 
bard  blow,  and  threatened  him  with  Bridewell,  if  ever  he 
made  such  another  felonious  attempt.  Mr.  Jackson,  how* 
ever,  whose  conscience  ^'as  more  easily  reconciled  to  h» 
crime,  than  his  temper  was  to  bis  punishment,  was,  by  Ae 
assistance  of  his  mother,  provided  with  the  necessary  tooM, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  improving  himself  in  the 
art  at  her  house.  He  continued  also  to  work  for  his  masu 
ter  for  some  time  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenttceh- 
ship,  until  a  dispute  respecting  wages  bccasioned  his  bi^ 
Ing  discharged,  along  with  a  Mr.  Cottrell,  with  whom  he 
united  in  partnership ;  but,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  in 
1759,  went  on  board  the  Minerva  frigate,  as  armourer. 
He  appears  to  have  returned  to  London  after  the  peace  ef 
1762-3,  and  worked  for  some  time  under'Mr.  Cottrell,  until, 
determining  to  adventure  in  business  for  himself,  he  was 
encouraged  in  the  scheme,  by  two  life-guardsmen,  bis  fel- 
Ipw  workmen,  who  engaged  to  allow  him  a  small  pittance 
lor  his  subsistence,  and  to  supply  money  to  carry  on  tba 
trade,  for  two  years.  Taking  a  small  bouse  in  Cock-lane, 
he  soon  satisfied  his  partners  that  the  business  would  be 
productive,  before  the  time  promised.  When  he  had  pur- 
sued his  labours  about  six  months,  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  cele- 
brated printer,  accidentally  calling  to  inspect  some  of  his 
punches  (for  he  had  no  specimen),  approved  them  so  much, 
that  he  promised  to  employ  him.  Business  increasing  ra- 
pidly, Mr.  Jackson  removed  to  larger  premises  in  Dorset- 
atreet ;  and  about  1771  was  applied  to  by  the  late  duke  of 
Norfolk,  to  make  a  mould  to  cast  a  hollow  square.  His 
grace  informed  him,  that  he  had  applied  to  all  the  skilAil 
oiechanics  in  London,  Mr.  Caslon  not  excepted,  who  dc^ 
clared  it  impossible.  Mr.  Jackson  however  undertook,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  months  produced  it.  He  proceeded 
then  in  raising  the  reputation  of  his  foundery ;  and  among 
other  articles  of  superior  difficulty,  we  may  menttou  the 
jac-simile  types  for  the  Domesday-book,  and  for  the  Alex- 
andrian New  Testament,  and  the  types  for  Macklin^s  Bible. 
Mr.  Jackson  died  at  his  bouse  in  Dorset«9treet^  Saiiibiiry« 
#iuare,  Jan.  14^  1792.' 

1  Nicholi's  Bowyer.' 
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JACKSON  (Thomas) 9  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Willowing,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  1579. 
Many  of  his  relations  being  merchants  in  Newcastle,  he 
was  designed  to  have  been  bred  in  that  profession  ;  but  his 
great  inclination  to  learning  being  observed,  he  was  sent 
to  Oxford,  and  admitted  into  Queen^s  college  in  1595, 
and  removed  to  Corpus-Christi  the  year  after.  He  took 
his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  stated  times ;  and  May  10,  1606, 
became  probationer-fellow,  being  then  well-grounded  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  philology,  geometry,  rhetoric,  logic, 
philosophy,  the  oriental  languages,  history,  &c.  with  an 
insight  into  heraldry  and  hieroglyphics.  But  he  made  all 
his  knowledge  subservient  to  the  study  of  divinity,  to  which 
he  applied  with  great  vigour,  and  became  so  distinguished 
in  it,  that  he  not  only  read  a  divinity-lecture  in  his  college 
every  Sunday  morning,  but  another  on  the  week-day  at 
Pembroke  college  (then  newly  founded)  at  the  request  of 
the  master  and  fellows.  He  was  also  chosen  vice-president 
of  his  college  for  many  years  successively,  by  virtue  of 
which  office  he  moderated  at  the  divinity  disputations,  with 
remarkable  learning,  and  no  less  candour  and  modesty.  He 
commenced  D.  D.  in  1622,  and  quitted  the  college  two 
years  afterwards,  being  preferred  to  a  living  in  his  native 
county,  and  soon  after  to  the  vicarage  of  Newcastle.  In 
that  large  and  laborious  cure,  he  performed  all  the  duties 
of  an  excellent  parish-priest,  and  was  particularly  admired 
for  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit  At  this  time  he  was  a 
rigid  Calvinist,  but  yielded  the  point  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation to  the  persuasions  of  Dr.  Richard  Neile,  bishop  of 
Durham,  who  took  him  for  his  chaplain,  and  joined  with 
Dr.  Laud  in  bringing  him  back  to  his  college,  where  he 
was  elected  president  by  their  interest,  in  1630.  Upon 
this  promotion  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Newcastle ;  and, 
in  1635,  was  collated  to  a  prebend  of  Winchester,  having 
been  made  kine's  chaplain  some  time  before.  Dr.  Towers 
being  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough,  Dr. 
Jackson  succeeded  him  in  the  deanery  in  1638;  but  he 
did  not  enjoy  this  dignity  quite  two  years,  being  taken 
Irom  it  by  death,  in  1640.  He  was  interred 'in  the  inner 
chapel  of  Corpus-Christi  college.  He  was  a  man  of  a  blame- 
less life,  studious,  humble,  courteous,  and  remarkably  cha- 
ritable, pious,  exemplary  in  his  private  and  public  convert 
sation ;  so  that  he  was  respected  ,and  beloved  by  the  most  ■ 
coQsideiable  persons  in  the  nation ;  and  indeed  the  greatest 
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esteem  was  no  more  than  bis  due,  on  account  of  bis  learn* 
ing,  for  be  was  weH  skilled  in  atl  the' learned  languages^ 
arts,  sciences,  and  physics.  As  an  instance  of  bis  cbarita« 
ble  disposition,  we  are  told,  that  while  be  was  vicar  of 
Newcastle,  whenever  he  went  out,  he  usually  gave  what 
money  be  had  about  him  to  the  poor,  who  at  length  so 
flocked  about  him,  that  his  servant  took  care  be  should  not 
have  too  much  in  his  pocket.  Dr.  Jackson  was  profoundly 
read  in  the  fisithers,  and  endued  with  an  uncommon  depth 
^f  judgment.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  printed  at 
different  times,  but  were  all  collected  and  pubibhed  in 
1672  and  167S,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sermons,  besides  bis  '^  Commentaries  on  the  Apostles* 
Creed,'*  which  are^his  principal  work.  His  writings  were 
much  admired  and  studied  by  the  late  bishop  Home,  in 
the  account  of  whose  life  his  merits  are  thus  displayed  by 
the  biographer.  '*  Dr.  Jackson  is  a  magazine  of  tbeologi-* 
cal  knowledge,  every  where  penned  with  great  elegance 
and  dignity,  so  that  his  style  is  a  pattern  of  perfection. 
His  writings,  once  thought  inestimable  by  every  body  but 
the  Calvinists,  bad  been  greatly  neglected,  and  would  pro* 
bably  have  continued  so,  but  for  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Merrick,  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  who  brought  them  once  more  into  repute  with 
many  learned  readers.  The  early  extracts  of  Mr.  Home, 
which  are  now  remaining,  shew  how  much  information  he 
derived  from  this  excellent  writer,  who  deserves  to  be 
numbered  with  the  English  fathers  of  thie  church."' 

JACKSON  (William),  an  eminent  musical  composer, 
was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  of  Exeter,  where  he  was  born 
in  1730.  As  he  early  discovered  a  great  genius  for  musio, 
he  was  educated  to  that  profession  under  the  celebrated 
Travers,  and  may  be  said  to  have  imb\bed  no  small  portion 
of  that  composer^s  spirit  It  must  be  allowed  that  Jackson 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  intellectual  ability,  and 
evinced  on  many  occasions  a  very  distinguished  taste  for 
the  fine  arts.  His  judgment  in  general  was  sound ;  genius 
will  not  be  denied  him;  and  when  genius,  judgment,  and 
taste  are  united  in  the  same  person,  we  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect an  approximation  to  human  excellence.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  these  qualities  were  strongly 
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alloyed  by  a  mixture  of  selfishness,  arrogancey  and  an  in* 
satiable  rage  for  superiority.  In  many  of  his  musical  com* 
positions  be  has  displayed  traits  of  noveltyt  but  these  are 
not  the  most  estimable  of  his  productions.  The  **  Elegies/' 
the  best  of  his  works,  possess  superior  melody,  for  which 
we  may  allow  him  credit ;  but  the  harmony  of  these  it 
in  some  measure  derived  ftom  his  old  master  ^  that  is,  they 
are  constructed  upon  the  model  of  that  composer's  can- 
zonets. Indeed,  many  of  Jackson's  early  compositions  sa« 
tour  much  of  the  spirit  and  contrivance  of  Travers. 

Jackson's  fame,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  said  to  b^ 
founded  in  his  judgment  of  selection  with  regard  to  poetry; 
though  he  sometimes  took  unwarranuble  liberties  with  bis 
author,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  linet  to  his  music. 
Perhaps  no  composer  copied  less  from  others  than  Jackson, 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  pal- 
pable mannerist.  His  most  interesting  and  novel  melodies 
are  too  frequently  associated  with  common  passages  that 
have  existed  almost  from  the  origin  of  music  ;  the  descent 
of  four  notes  in  the  diatonic  order  is  sufficient  to  illustrate 
our  meaning.  Jackson's  peculiar  fort  existed  in  giving  an 
elegant  and  plaintive  melody  to  elegiac  poetry.  In  consti- 
tuting harmony,  without  rendering  the  middle  part  or  parts 
of  a  composition  destitute  of  melody,  Jackson  stands  un- 
rivalled. This  is  no  trivial  praise,  when  it  is  known  that, 
before  his  time,  composers  were,  and  are  at  present,  very 
defective  in  this  part  of  their  art.  It  was  a  defect  in  Jack* 
son's  music,  that  his  melody  would  suit  any  species  of  plain- 
tive lines:  few  of  his  compositions  displayed  the  art  of 
mingling  expression  with  melody,  and  preserving  the  latter 
in  its  purity.  His  **  Fairy  Fantasies,"  not  yet  published, 
evince  more  congruity  than  any  others  of  his  woi4ls» 

He  long  taught  music  at  Exeter,  and  in  1777  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  that  cathedral.  In  1782  he  rose  at 
once  to  literary  fame  by  the  pablication  of  <<  Thirty  Letters 
on  various  subjects,"  2  vols.  12mo.  These  principally  con- 
sisted of  essays  on  the  belles  lettres,  and  eviticed  taste, 
learning,  vivacity,  and  even  genius. .  In  1798  he  published 
^'  The  Four  Ages,  together  with  Essays  on  various  sub- 
jects," 8vo,  which  consisted  of  so  much  instructive,  ori- 
ginal, and  entertaining  matt^er,  that  it  added  considerably 
to  the  author's  well-earned  fame.  It  contained,  however, 
some  opinions  on  religion^  not  sufficiently  eonsidered,  which 
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gara  offence  to  serious  readers.  He  also  piibltthed  **  A. 
Treatise  od  the  present  state  of  Miuic/'  179 1,  and  eighteen 
musical  works,  consisting  of  hymns,  songs,  canzonet^ 
elegies^,  and  **  An  Ode  to  Fancy.*'  Mr.  Jackson  also  paid 
liis  court  to  the  graphic  muse,  but  never  looked  at  nature 
believing,  that  by  copying  other  masters  he  might  at  last 
arrive  at  excellence.  His  great  model  waa  his  friend 
Gain8boroug;h,  whose  colouring  and  composition  be  con« 
atantly  endeavoured  to  inritate,  sometimes  with  a  degree 
of  success  which  induced  him  to  lay  a  false  claim  to  thd 
merit  of  originality.  But,  had  he  succeeded  in  even  equaU 
ting  that  great  artist,  his  pictures  would  not  have  spoken 
the  language  of  nature ;  the  man  who  merely  copies  an-- 
other,  either  in  music  or  painting,  can  never  be  considered 
a  great  artist ;  he  can  only  be  a  faint  echo^  and  ranked 
among  the  servum  pecus  imitatorum. 

Though  his  general  mode  of  living  was  temperate,  yet 
he  thought  that  a'  still  greater  abstinence  would  prolong 
his  existence.  In  hia  latter  days,  be  dined  on  milk-por« 
ridge,  and  drank  water.  This  experiment  was  fatal.  His 
habit  necessarily  became  impoverished,  and  his  existence 
terminated  in  a  dropsy,  at  the  age  of  73,  July  12,  1803.* 

JACOB  (Giles),  a  poetical  and  dramatic  writer^  waa 
the  son  of  a  considerable  maltster  of  Ronisey,  in  the 
eounty  of  Southampton,  at  which  place  he  was  born  in 
1686.  He  was  bred  to  the  law  under  an  emipent  attorney^ 
and  was  afterwarda  steward  and  secretary  to  the  Hon.  Wil«* 
liam  Blathwayt,  esq.  a  celebrated  courtier  in  the  reign  of 
king  William,  and  who  enjoyed  great  preferments  in  that 
and  the  subsequent  reign.  These  are  the  only  particulars 
of  his  life  which  have  been  handed  down,  and  are  what  he 
inserted  in  his  <<  Poetical  Register,'*  where  he  also  informa 
tis  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  poets.  He  died  May  8^ 
1744.  His  admiration  of  poetry,  although  it  could  not 
taake  him  a  poet,  led  him  to  inquire  into  poetical  history^ 
and  gradually  produced  his  *^  Poetical  Register,  or  Livea 
and  Characters  of  the  English  dramatic  poets,'*  1723» 
2  vols,  which,  says  Baker,  notwithstanding  some  few  errori 
in  it,  is  by  much  the  best  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  extant; 
and  yet  so  little  merit  had  his  own  two  dramatic  pieces^ 
•«  Love  in  a  Wood"  and  "  The  Soldier's  Last  StakOj"  thal^^ 
^  according  to  Whincop,  Dr.  Sewel,  who  was  by  no  means 
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remarkable  for  ilUnature,  on  reading  his  ^^Love  in  a  Wood/* 
wrote  the  following  very  severe  lines  in  the  title-page : 

Parent  of  darkness  !  genuine  son  of  night ; 
Total  eclipse,  without  one  ray  of  light : 
Bom  when  dull  midnight  belk  for  funerals  chime. 
Just  at  the  closing  of  the  Bellman*s  rhime. 

He  also  published  several  poems :  ^  A  Journey  to  Bath 
and  Bristol,"  **  The  Lover's  Miscellany/'  "  Essays  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  Life,^*  and' ''An  Essay  on  Criticism, 
&c."  But  as  a  law-writer,  few  men  have  left  more  ample 
testimonies  of  industry,  and  one  at  least  of  his  productions 
still  preserves  his  name.  He  published,  1.  ''The  Accom- 
plished Conveyancer,"  1714,  reprinted  in  1736  and  1750, 
3  voU'  8vo.  2.  "  The  Clerk's  Remembrancer,"  1714, 
reprinted  1730.  3.  "  The  Grand  Precedent,"  1716,  8vo. 
4.  "  A  Catalogue  of  all  Writs  and  Processes  of  the  Courts 
at  Westminster,"  (717,  8vo.  5.  "  Lex  Mercatoria,  or  the 
merchants'  companion,"  1718,  8vo,  reprinted  1729.  6. 
^'  The  Laws  of  Appeals  and  Murder,"  from  the  MSS.  of 
Mr.  Gale,  an  eminent  practiser,  1719,  8vo.  7.  "  Lex 
Constitutionisy  or  the  gentleman's  law,"  1719,  8vo,  re- 
printed 1737.  8.  "The  Modern  Justice,  contitining  the 
business  of  a  justice  of  peace,  with  precedents,"  1720, 
reprinted  in  1726  and  1729.  9.  "  Review  of  Uie  Sututes,'* 
1720,  and  again  the  same  year.  10.  "A  Treatise  of  the 
Laws,  or  a  general  introduction  to  the  common,  civil,  and 
canon  law,"  1721,  8vo.  11."  The  complete  Court  Keeper, 
or  lord  steward's  assistant,'*  1724,  8vo,  reprinted  1740, 
1752,  1764,  and  1781,  which  last  edition,  much  improved, 
is  called  the  seventh.  12.  "The  Student's  Companion, 
or  reason  of  the  law,"  1725,  a|;ain  in  1734  and  1743. 
13.  "  The  Common  Law  common-placed,"  1726,  8vo, 
reprinted  in  fol.  1733.  14.  "  The  new  Law  Dictionary," 
1729)  reprinted  in  1733,  and  often  since,  with  the  valu* 
able  improvements  of  RufFhead,  Morgan,  and  lastly  of  Sir 
Thomas  Edlyne  Tomlyns,  in  1797  :  an  abridgment  of 
it  was  published  in  1743.  15.  "The  complete  Chancery 
Practitioner,"  1730,  2  vols.  8vo.  16.  "Tables  to  the 
Law,"  1736,  fol.  17.  "The  complete  Attorney's  Prac- 
tice," 1737,  2  vols.  8vo.  18.  "  City  Libertie,"  1732, 
and  with  a  new  title  only,  1737.  19.  "General  Law  of 
Estates,"  1740,  8vo.  20.  "  Game  Law,"  1740,  12mo. 
the  seventh  edition.  21.  "New  complete  Conveyancer," 
1744,  8vo.     22.   ^  The  Statute  Law  common-placed,'* 
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1748,  8vo,  fifth  edition.  23.  <<  Law  Grammar/'  1749 
aod  1754,  12mo.  and  again  in  folio,  to  bind  up  with  the 
anther's  Law  Dictionary.^  " 

JACOB  (Henry),  the  founder  of  the  first  independent 
or  congregational  church  in  England,  was  a  native  of  Kent^ 
and  received  his  academical  education  at  St  Mary's  hall, 
Oxford.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  made 
precentor  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  benefice  of  Cheriton  in  Kent.  In  the  year 
1604  he  published  ^'Reasons  taken  out  of  God^s  word, 
and  the  best  of  human  testimonies,  proving  the  necessity 
of  reforming  our  churches  of  England.''  The  pubKcation 
of  this,  and  of  another  work  against  what  was  falsely  called 
**  learned  preaching,"  would  have  brought  him  under 
ecclesiastical  censure  if  he  had  not  fied  to  Holland.  At 
Leyden  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Brownist  principles^ 
since  known  by  the  name  of  Independency.  In  Holland 
he  published  several  treatises,  and  upon  his  return  be 
avowed  a  design  of  setting  up  a  separate  congregation 
upon  the  model  of  those  in  Holland.  This,  in  a  short 
time,  he  carried  into  effect,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  first  independent  congregational  church  in  England^ 
He  was  elected  pastor  of  the  church,  and  continued  with 
his  people  till  the  year  1624,  when  he  went  to  Virginia, 
where  be  soon  afterwards  died.  He  was  author  of  many 
publications  which  were  highly  esteemed  in  his  day,  parti>- 
cularly,  1.  ^' A  treatise  of  the  Sufferings  and  Victory  of 
Christ  in  the  work  of  our  Redemption,  &c.  written  against 
certain  errors  in  those  points  publicly  preached  in  London, 
1597,''  Lond.  1598,  8vo.  The  points  which  he  endea- 
vours to  confute  were,  1.  That  Christ  suffered  for  us  the 
wrath  of  God,  which  we  may  well  term  the  pains  of  hell. 
2.  That  Christ,  after  his  death  on  the  cross,  went  not  into 
bell  in  his  soul.  2.  ^^  Of  the  Church  and  Ministry,  of 
England,  written  in  two  treatises  against  the  reasons  and 
objections  of  Mr.  Francis  Johnson,"  Middleburg,  1599, 
4to.  Our  author  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  Brownist, 
and  lived  in  Holland,  had  several  disputes  at  Anisterdam 
about  the  church  of  £ngland*s  being  a  true  church.  3. 
^*  Defence  of  a  treatise  touching  the  Sufferings  and  Victory 
of  Christ  in  the  work  of  our  Redemption/'  1600,    4to. 

^  Poetical  Kegister.— Biog.  nram. — Bowles'^  e<)ition  of  Pope's  works,  where 
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4b  ^  Reasons  taken  out  of  God*8  word/'  &c.  already  men« 
tioned^  1694,  4to.  5.  '^  A  Position  against  vain- glorioos^ 
and  that  which  is  falsely  called  learned  preaching/*  1604^ 
$¥0.  6.  '^  The  divine  beginning  and  institution  of  Christ's 
true,  visible,  and  material  Church/'  Leydeu,  1610,  Svo. 
V.  <*  Plain  and  clear  Exposition  of  the  Second  Command- 
ment," I6ro,  ava  8.  ^^  Declaration  and  opening  of  cer- 
tain points,  with  a  sound  confirmation  of  some  others,  in 
m  treatise  entitled  *  The  divine  beginning,'  &c."  Middle* 
btti^,  1611.  He  wrote  and  published  likewise  several 
pieces,  as  the  ^^  Counter- Poison,"  &c.  which  being  printed 
privately,  or  on  the  continent,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.' 

JACOB  (Henry),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  either 
in  1606  or  1607.  As  his  father  was  warmly  attached  to 
puritanical  principles,  he  was  sent  abroad  for  education; 
ID  the  course  of  which  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  Erpenius,  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university 
cf  Leyden,  and  by  the  help  of  strong  natural  parts,  united 
with  a  vigorous  application,  he  in  a  short  time  made  a 
sarprising  progress  in  philological  and  oriental  literature; 
When  he  was  about  twenty*two  years  of  age  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  recommended  by  Mr.  William  Bed- 
urell,  a  noted  orientalist  of  that  time,  to  William  earl  of 
Pembroke,  chancellor  of  Oxford, .  as  an  extraordinary 
young  man,  who  deserved  particular  encouragement  Ac- 
cordingly, that  generous  nobleman  immediately  wrote  to 
the  university  letters  in  his  behalf,  requesting  that  he  might 
lie  created  bachelor  of  arts ;  to  which  degree  he  was  ad- 
nitted'in  Jan.  1 628«9.  In  the  earl's  recommendation,  Jacob 
was  described  as  having  profited  in  oriental  learning  above 
the  ordinary  measures  of  his  age.  Soon  after  he  obtained 
the  patronage  of  John  Selden,  Henry  Briggs,  and  Peter 
Turner,  and,  by  their  endeavours,  was  elected  probationer 
fellow  of  Merton  college  in  1630.  Not,  however,  being 
sufficiently  skilled  in  logic  and  philosophy  to  carry  him 
through  the  severe  exercises  of  that  society,  the  warden 
and  fellows  tacitly  assigned  him  the  situation  of  philological 
lecturer.  He  was  then,  for  a  while,  diverted  from  bis 
studies  by  attending  to  some  law-sui^  concerning  his  patri* 
miHiy,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  fell  into  a  dangerous 
sickness,  and,  by  the  sudden  loss  of  his  patron,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  his  life  was  in  danger.   Bishop  Laud,  that  ^^t 
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•ttocmntger  of  literettirey  having  succeeded  the  etrl  in  tlie 
ehancdlorsbip  of  Oxford,  a  way  was  found  out,  from  Mer^^ 
ton  college  statutes,  to  make  Mr.  Jacob  Socius  Gradima- 
ticus,  that  18,  Reader  of  Philology  to  the  Juniors,  a  plae« 
which  had  been  disused  for  about  a  hundred  years.     Being 
alow  completely  settled  in  his  fellowsliip,  he  occasionally 
resided  with  Mr.  Seldeo,  and  assisted  him  as  an  amanuensis 
in  one  of  the  works  which  be  was  publishinc^,  and  which, 
we  apprehend,   must  have  been  the  ^*  Mare  clausum.^ 
Selden,    in  acknowledging  his   obligations,   styles   him, 
^  doctissimus  Henricus  Jacobus.'*     It  is  even  understood, 
that  Jacob  added  several  things  to  the  book,  which  Mr. 
Selden,  finding  them  to  be  very  excellent,  permitted  to 
stand.     Nay,  it  is  said,  that  Jacob  improved  Selden  in 
the  Hebrew  language.    In  16S6,  Mr.  Jacob  was  created 
master  of  arts,  and  in  June  1641,  he  was  elected  superior 
beadle  of  divinity.    At  the  beginning  of  the  November  of 
the  following  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  ba« 
cbelor  of  physic :  **  but  his  head,**  says  Anthony  Wood, 
*<  being  always  over-busy  about  critical  notions  (^ich 
made  him  sometimes   a  little    better  than  crazed),    he 
neglected  his  duty  so  much,  that  he  wa/  suspended  once^ 
If  not  twice,  from  his  place,   and  had  his  beadle's  staff 
taken  from  him.*'    In  consequence  of  the  rebellion,  aad 
his  attachment  to  archbishop  Laud,  he  soon  became  ex« 
posed  to  other  calamities.   Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  the  repub- 
lican warden  of  Merton  college,    silenced  Mr.  Jacob  as 
philological  lecturer;  and  at  length  he  was  totally  deprived 
of  his  fellowship  by  the  parliamentary  visitors.    Being  now 
destitute  of  a  sufficient  maintenance,  be  retired  to  Lon« 
<^on,  where  Mr.  Selden  assisted  him,  gave  him  his  clothes, 
and,  among  the  rest,  an  old  scarlet  cloak,  the  wearing  of 
which  rendered  poor  Jacob  an  object  of  mirtb  to  some  of 
bis  acquaintance,  who,  when  they  saw  it  upon  his  back, 
used  to  call  him  ^  Young  Selden.**     *^  But  being,**  says 
Wood,  **  a  shiftless  person,  as  most  mere  scholars  are, 
and  the  benefactions  of  friends  not  sufficing  him,"  he  sold 
a  small  patrimony  which  he  had  at  Godmersham  in  Kent, 
to  supply  his  necessities,  and  died  before  the  money  was 
apent     He  had  brought  on  a  bad  habit  of  body  by  his 
close  application  to  his  studies.     In  September  1652,  he 
retired  to  the  city  of  Canterbury,  where  he  was  kiudly 
entertained  by  Dr.  William  Jacob,  a  noted  physician  of 
that  place ;  but  who,  though  of  the  same  name,  was  not 
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leleted  to  our  author.  By  this  gentleman  he  waa  cared  of 
a  gangrene  in  his  foot ;  but  this  being  followed  by  a 
tumour  and  abscess  in  one  of  his  legs,  the  discbarge 
proved  too  violent  for  his  constitution,  and  he  died  Nov.  5f 
1652.  The  next  day  Dr.  Jacob  buried  him  in  a  manner 
answerable  to  his  quality,  in  the  parbh-churcb  of  All 
Saints  in  Canterbury.  Anthony  Wood  says,  that  Mr, 
Jacob  died  about  the  year  of  his  age  forty-four.  But 
if  the  circumstances  of  his  history  be  carefully  compared 
together,  it  will  be  found  that  be  was  probably  not  less  than 
forty*six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  As  to  his 
character,  it  appears  that  he  was  an  innocent,  harmles), 
careless  man,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  world. 

From  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Jacobus  writing^s  here  annexed, 
it  will  be  evident  that  he  was  a  person  of  uncommon  eru- 
dition. '^  Oratio  inauguralis,  sub  Aditu  prselection^s  Phi- 
lologice  publice  habita  apiid  Collegium  Oxonio-Merton.** 
4  Aug.  1636.  <^  GrsBca  et  Latina  Poemata.^'  **  Descrip- 
tion of  Oakley-hole,  near  Wells,'*  an.  1632,  written  in 
English  verse.  *^  Annotationes  in  eam  Partem  Orationis 
inaug.  in  qua  dicitur,  Oratione  soluta  scripsit  Aristeus 
Proconnesius."  These  four  pieces  were  published  at 
Oxford,  while  the  author  lived,  in  1652,  in  quarto,  by  his 
intimate  friend,  Henry  Birkhead,  fellow  of  All  Souls 
college. 

Mr.  Jacob's  other  works,  which  have  never  found  their 
way  to  the  press,  excepting  the  **  Delphi  Phoenicizantes,'* 
of  the  credit  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  robbed  by 
Dr.  Dickinson  *,  were  as  follows :  *^  Etymotechnia  Catbo- 


*  la  our  article  of  Dickinson  we 
haTe  spoken  with  hesitation  on  this 
subject.  We  sba11|  however,  subjoin 
what  Aotbooy  Wood  says,  to  which 
Dr.  Kippis,  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Biog.  Britanoicftt  seems  inclined  to  al- 
low great  weight  Wood  says,  "  Before 
I  go  any  farther,  the  reader  is  to  un- 
derstand, that  tiiis  oar  author,  Jacob, 
being  ejected  in  1648,  from  Merton 
college,  and  so  ooosequenily  from  his 
chamber,  wherein  he  bad  led  a  trunk 
full  of  books,  as  well  written  as  printed, 
left  Oxon ;  and  taking  no  care,  or  ap- 
pointing any  frieod  for  its  security,  his 
chamber-door,  before  a  year  was  ex- 
pired, was  broke  open  for  a  new  comer, 
who  liiidiog  the  trunk  there,  did  let  it 


remain  in  its  place  for  a  time.  At 
length,  when  no  man  inquired  alter  it, 
as  the  then  possessor  thereof  pretended, 
he  secured  it  for  his  own  use,  ^roke  it 
open,  and  therein  discovered  a  choice 
treasure  of  books :  one  of  them,  beiog 
a  manuscript,  and  fit  for  the  press,  he 
(viz.  Dr.  Dickinson)  disguised,  and  al- 
tered it  with  another  siyte ;  and  «t 
length,  after  he  had  learned  Uebre«» 
and  the  Oriental  languages,  to  blind 
the  world,  and  had  conversed  openly 
with  those  most  excellent  in  them,  an 
Pocock  and  Began,  of  Corpus  Chrisfci 
college,  and  any  Grecian  or  Jew  that 
eame  accidentally  to  the  university,  be 
pubUsbed  it  under  this  ciUe,  <*  JMptu- 
Phmaicisaates^*'  kc 
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lica/*  containing  four  diatribes  concerning  the  original  of 
Jtstters.  The  first,  <'  De  Ordine  Alphabeti  ;'*  the  scfcond, 
•*  Dc  Transitu  Alphabeti  ;'•  the  third,  "  De  Numero,  Fi- 
gura,  Potestate  et  Divisione  Literarum ;"  and  the  fourth 
called  *'  Geographistor  Etymotechnicus.*'  <'  Gramnoatica 
Ebraea.'*  **  IBCi,  vel  Osiris  inventus;  de  Coptiatis  Ori- 
ginibus  Commentatio.-— Geographumena,'*  in  which  are 
many  Assyriac  and  Egyptic  antiquities  discovered.  ^*  Pan* 
carpia,  opus  ex  artibus  et  Unguis  miscellan."  imperfect. 
**  Magnetologia,  in  lib.  3,  agentibus  de  triplici  Motu  Mag- 
netico,  Lapidali,  Coelesti  et  Animali/'  &c.  '^  De  Mari 
rubro,"  and  another,  '*  De  Historia  Beli  et  Draconis.** 
''  Libri  EbrsBO  Rabbioici  in  Bib.  Bodleiana  reciensiti,"  an. 
1629.* 

JACOB  (Ben  HiJiM),  was  a  rabbi  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  who  rendered  himself  famous  by  the  collection  of 
the  Masora,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1525  with  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  the  com* 
mentaries  of  some  rabbies  upon  Scripture,  This  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  those  which  follow  it  with  the 
great  and  small  Masora  compiled  by  this  rabbi,  are  much 
esteemed  by  the  Jews ;  there  being  nothing  before  exact 
or  accurate  upon  the  Masora,  which  is  properly  a  critique 
upon  the  books  of  the  Bible,  in  order  to  settle  the  true 
reading.  In  the  preface  to  his  great  Masora  he  shews  the 
usefulness  of  his  work,  and  explains  the  keri  and  ketib, 
or  the  different  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text :  be  puts  the 
various  readings  in  the  mai^in,  because  there  are  just 
doubts  concerning  the  true  reading ;  he  observes  also,  that 
the  Talmudish  Jews  do  not  always  agree  with  the  authors 
of  the  Masora.  Besides  the  various  readings  collected  by 
the  Masorets,  and  put  by  this  rabbi  in  the  margin  of  his 
Bible,  he  collected ,  others  himself  from  the  MS  copies, 
which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Masora.* 

JACOB  (Lewis),  an  industrious  French  author  and 
bibliographer,  was  born  at  Chalons  sur  Saone,  Aug.  2Q, 
160S.  He  was  educated  among  the  Carmelites,  and 
entered  into  that  order  in  1625,  and,  during  bis  studies, 
the  distinguished  progress  he  made  in  theology  and  the 
belle&  lettres,  procured  him  easy  access  to  the  libraries 
and  the  collections  of  literary  men  of  eminence,  who  con« 
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tributed  very  readily  to  promote  his  twte  for  l»bliograpby 
and  literary  history.    In  1639  he  went  to  Italy,  and  resided 
some  time  at  Eomej  consulting  the  libraries/and  colleeting' 
materials  for  his  future  works,  particularly  bis  ^^  Bibliotbeca 
Pontificia,*'  which  he  undertook  at  the  solicitation  of  Ga- 
briel Naud^y  and  published  at  Lyons  in  1 642 ;  but  this  is 
by  far  the  worst  specimen  of  his  talents,  and  has  many 
ridiculous  errors,  which  we  can  only  ascribe  to  his  having 
hastily  copied  erroneous  catalogues,  without  consulting  the 
books  themselves.      On  his  return  to  Paris  he  became 
librarian  te  de  Gondi,  afterwards  cardinal  de  Retz,  and 
was  likewise  appointed  counsellor  and  almoner  to  the  king* 
We  find  him  then  librarian  to  de  Hariay,  first  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  whose  house  he  lodged,  and 
where  be  died  May  10,  1670.     He  was  a  man  of  great 
industry  and  application,   and   continually  employed   in 
inquiries  into  the  history  of  literature  and  literary  men ; 
but  he  was  deficient  in  critical  taste,  undertook  too  many 
things  at  once,  and  hence  committed  errors  which  have 
thrown  a  suspicion  on  the  general  accuracy  of  ail  his 
works.      Niceron   has    enumerated   thirty-seven  of    his 
publications,  of  which  the  principal  are,  1 .  **  Bibliotbeca 
Pontificia,"   already  mentioned,    Lyons,   1643,   4to.      2. 
<*  Trait6  des  plus  belles  Btbliotheques  du  monde,*'  Paris, 
1644,  ivo.     3.  <*  fiiUiotheca  Parisina,  hoc  est  Catalogus 
omnium  librorum  Parisiis  annis  1643   &  1644  inclusive 
excusorum,*'  Paris,  1645,  4to.    This  catalogue,  for  such 
it  simply  is,*  without  any  thing  but  the  tides  of  the  books, 
he  continued  to  the  year  1650;  and  by  way  of  supplement 
compiled  hi^  *^  Bibliotbeca  Gallica  universalis,*'   for  the 
same  or  a  greater  number  of  years,  including  books  pub* 
lished  in  other  parts  of  France.     4.  ^<  De  Claris  Scriptori- 
bus  Cabilonensibus,  libri  tres,'*  1652,  4to.     Among  .the 
many  plana  which  he  meditated,    one  was  an  universal 
library  of  French  authors,  which  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
piled, but  what  became  of  it  is  not  known.    If  completed^ 
as  Mr.  Dibdin  says,  in  1638,  it  could  not  have  been  a 
work  of  muoh  accuracy,  for  he  had  then  scarcely  attained 
his  thirtieth  year,  and  published  long  afterwards  works 
which  sufficiently  shew  that  he  never  attained  much  ex- 
perience and  correctness  in  his  researches.^ 
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JACOBJSUS  (Olmbr)»  ;a  profetsiir  of  ^jtic  tad  plii* 
•losqpby  at  Copenhagen,  waa  born  in  July  i€'50-.i^  mt 
Arhijsen  in  the  peftinaula  of  Jvtland,  where  hn  faitber  waa 
bishop^  who  tooJcall  possible  care  of  his  scii^s  edncaiticMi; 
but  dying  in  167 1,  he  was  sent  by  his  mother^  the  fiiDious 
<^par  Bartholin's  daughter,  to  the  unmmity  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  took  the  usual  degcees,  and  then  tra- 
veHed  to  France,  Italy,  Gecmany,  Hungary,  England,  and 
the  Netherlands,  with  a  view  xo  improve  himself  in  his 
profession.  On  his  return  home  in  1679,  he  reoeived 
letters  from  his  prince,  appoiDtin]g  him  professor  of  physic 
and  philosophy  in  the  capital  of  his  (kingdom.  He  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  this  post  in  1680,  and  performed 
the  functions  of  it  with  the  highest  reputation;  so  that, 
besides  the  honour  conferred  on  him  by  the  unirersi^y 
Christian  y.  king  of  Denmark,  committed  to«him  the  charge 
af  nugmenttng  and  putting  into  order  that  celebrated 
cabinet  of  curiosities  which  his  predecessors  had  begun ; 
and  Fiederic  IV.  in  I6.9B9  made  him  a  counsellor  in  bis 
court  of  justice.  Thus  loaded  with  honoun,  as  well  as 
belot^  and  respected  by  his  compatriots,  be  passed  hts 
days  in  tranquillity,  till  the  loss  of  his  wife,  Anne  Mafgue* 
vete,  daughter  of  I'homas  Bartholin,  who^  j^fter  seventeen 
years  pf  marriage,  died  in  1698,  lea/ving  htm  father  of  siK 
boys.  This  threw  him  into  a  melanohoiy,  which  at  length 
proved  fatal.  Li  vain  he  sought  for  a  remedy,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  in  a  second  maniage  with  Anne 
Tistorpb :  his  melancholy  increased  4  and,  after  languish* 
ing  under  it  near  three  years,  he  died,  in  1701,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-one. 

His  works  are  as  follow :  1.  '^  De  Rams  dissertatio,  Ro- 
aam,*'  1676,  of  which  a  better  edition  was  published  at 
Palis  in  1682,  8vo.  2.  <<  Bartbdaaaei  Scalie  equitis  Flo- 
drentini  hiafeoria  FJosentinorum,*'  &c.  Romse,  1677  :  the  fa- 
mous Ala^Uabeochi  furnished  him  with  this  MS.  from  the 
Medioean  libraiy.  3.  ^  Oiratio  in  obitum  Tho.  Barthottni/* 
16Bil«  ^.  ^  Coapendinm  institutionum  medicarom,'*  Haf- 
diisQ,  lG€ii,  8ve.  :5.  «<  De  Ranis  ^  Laocrtis  daasertatioi** 
1686.  6.  ^  Francisci  Ariosti  de  oleo  mentis  Zibinii,  sen 
iwusoleo  agri  Muuneosis,"  &c.  1690.  7.  *<  Paoegyricus 
Christiano  Vto  diottts,*'  1-69 L  &  <<  Gaadia  Arctoi  oiMs 
ob  thalamos  augustos  Frederici  &  Ludovicae,*'  1691.  9. 
^VJduseuro  regium,  sive  cataWus  remm.  Sec.  qu^inha- 
tulica  bibliotheca  Christiaoi  V.  Hafoie  a^servantur^*'  1696^ 
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fol.  reprinted  with  valuable  additions  in  1 7 10.  He  bad  a 
great  talent  for  poetry,  and  composed  several  excellent 
poems  upon  various  subjectSi  some  of  wUch  have  been 
published.  He  left  the  character  of  a  good  husband,  a 
good  master,  a  good  neighbour,  and  a  good  friends  * 

JACOBATIUS,  or  JACOBAZZI  (Dominico),  bishop 
of  Lucera,  was  employed  in  various  important  aSiairs  by 
Sixtus  IV.  and  hia  succeissors,  and  created  cardinal  in  1517, 
by  Leo  X.  He  died  July  2,  1527,  aged  84.  He  left  a 
**  Treatise  on  the  Councils,'*  iii  I^atin,  which  i»  sold  verv 
dear,  though  justly  considered  by  the  learned  as  worth 
very  little.  It  is  in  the  last  volume  of  P.  Labbe'a  councils; 
the  first  edition  is  Rome,  1538,  fol.  but  the  edition  of  Paris, 
made  for  Labbe's  councils,  is  the  only  one  which  is 
esteemed,  and  no  copy  of  Labbe  can  be  complete  without 
it.    The  re-impression  of  Venice  is  not  valued** 

JACOBS  (Lucas),  commonly  called  Lucas  Van  Ley* 
den,  and  by  the  Italians,  Luca  d'OUanda,  was  born  at 
'  Leyden,  1494.     He  was  the  disciple  of  bis  father  Hugh 
Jacobs,  and  after  him  of  Cornelius  Engelbrecht,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  very  early  life  as  a  painter  and  engraver. 
With  fewer  faults  than  his  contemporaries,  he  p€>ssessed 
qualities  to  them  unknown,  more  frestiness  and  mellowness 
of  colour,  more  aerial  perspective,  and  equal  dexterity  in 
oil,  distemper,  and  on  glass.     He  delighted  in  subjects  of 
^extensive  composition,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  light 
and  shade  in  masses.     His  forms,  like  those  of  Albert 
Durer,  are  implicit  copies  of  the  model,  but  with  less  va- 
riety and  less  intelligence,   lank,    meagre,  ignoble.     Of 
expression  he  had  little  more  than  the  vulgar  grimace. 
Though  he  was  without  attention  or  kuowledge  of  the  cos- 
.  tume  in  the  general  attire  of  his  figures,  his  drapery  is  often 
.ample  and  broad,  but  i*atber  snapt  than  folded.    Many 
.  pictures  of  this  master  in  oil  and  distemper  0till  exist  in 
•,  public  places  and  private  colfections,  at  Leyden,  Amster- 
dam, Paris,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere.     His  name,  however, 
>  chiefly  survives  in  the  numerous  prints  which  he  engraved 
with  equal  diligence  and  facility  of  touch.     He  died  in 
1533.' 

JACOPONE  (DA  ToDi),  an  ancient  Italian  poet,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Dante,  whose  true  oarae  was  Ja- 

>  Moreri. — ^Nicturon,  vol.  L— ChanfiBpie.—Saxii  Ooomagt. 
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"copo  de^  Benedetti,  was  born  at  Todi  of  a  noble  family. 
Late  in  life  he  became  a  .widower,  upon  which  he  distri- 
buted his  wealth  to  the  poor,  and  entered  into  (he  order  of 
minors,  where,  through  humility,  he  remained  always  in 
the  class  of  servitors.     He  died,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
HI  1306;  and  the  reputation  of  sanctity  he  had  acquired 
procured  him  the  title  of  The  happy.     He   composed 
sacred  canticles,  full  of  fire  and  zeal ;  which  are  still  ad- 
mired in  Iialy,  notwithstanding  their  uncultivated ,  style^ 
which  abounds  with  barbarous  words,  from  the  Calabrian, 
Sicilian,   and  Neapolitan  dialects.     He  wrote  also  some       f 
poems  of  the  same  stamp  in  Latin,  and  was  the  author  of        '^' 
.  the  "  Stabat  Mater."     The  completest  edition  of  his  can- 
ticles is  that  of  Venice,  printed  in  1617,  in  quarto,  with 
notes. ' 
JACQUELOT  j(IsAAc),  an  eminent  Protestant  divine^ 
.  and  celebrated  preacher,  was  born  December  16,  1647,  at 
Vassy,  of  which  place  his  father  was  minister.     He  distin* 
guisbed  himself  so  much  by  his  studies  that  he  was  or* 
dained  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  appointed  colleague, 
and  assistant  to  his  father.     On  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  Jacquelot  quitted  France,  and  retiring  to  Hei- 
delberg, received  public  marks  of  favour  frOm  tike  electress 
Palatine.     He  went  afterwards  to  the  Hague,  where  be^. 
gained  great  reputation  by  his  sermons ;  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  being  in  that  city,  and  having  heard  him  preachy 
desired  to  have  him  for  bis  French  chaplain  at  Berlin,  and 
settled  a  large  pension  upon  him.     Jacquelot  went  into 
Prussia,  1702,  and  died  kt  Berlin,  October  15,  1708.     His 
works  are,  1.  *^  Traits  de  F Existence  de  Dieu,"  Amster- 
dam, 1697,  4to.     2.  ^'  Dissertations  sur  le  Messie,*^  Hague, 
1699,  8vo.     3.  Three  books  against  Bayle's  Dictionary; 
^  the  first  entitled  *'  Conformity  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison,'' 
6vo  ;  the  second,  **  Examen  de  la  Th^olo^ie  de  M-  Bayle,'* 
i2mo;  anjd  the  third,  **  Rdponse  aux  Entc^tiens  compos^ 
par  M.  Bayle«''  l2mo.     4.  "  Traits  de  1' Inspiration  des 
Livres  Sacc^s/'  1715,  8vo,  two  paita,  tbe  ^rat  of  which  is 
excellent    To  ibese  may  b^  added  two  small  pamphlets, 
entitled,  '^  Avis  sur  le  Tableau  du  Socinianisme.^'     This 
last  work  occasioned  much  trouble  to  Jacquelot  from  Jurieu, 
author  of  the  '*  Tableau  du  Socinianisme.*'     He  wrote  also 
twenty-eight  '<  Letters*'  to  the  French  bishops,  persuading 
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them  to  a'lnild  conduct  towards  the  Calvinists;  and  pub- 
lished "  Sermons,'^  2  vols.  12mo.  Ai\  his  works'  a«  dis- 
tinguished by  learning  and  strength  of  argufnent,  but  are 
thought  to  be  defective  in  method. ' 

JACQUES  (PRERti).     See  BAULOT. 

JiEGEH  (Jonv  Wolfgang),  a  Lutheran  divine,  wa* 
born  at  Stfutgard,  1647,  of  a  father  who  was  counsellor  o€ 
(he  dispatches  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  After  he  bad 
finished  his  studies,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  educattois 
ef  duke  Eberhard  III.  with  whom  he  travelled  into  Italy 
m  1676,  as  preceptor.  This  charge  being  completed,  he 
taught  philosophy  and  divinity ;  and  in  1698  was  nominatedi 
a  counsellor  to  the  doke  of  Wirtemberg.  The  following 
year  be  became  eonsistoriat  counsellor  and  preacher  te  the 
cathedral  of  Stutgard,  and  superintendant- general  and 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Ad^lberg.  At  last  he  was  pro- 
moted tn  1702  to  the  places  of  first  professor  of  divinity, 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  provost  of  the  efaurcli  of 
Tubingen.  He  died  in  1720.  His  principal  worka  are^ 
1.  **  Ecclesiastical  Hntory  ddmpared  witb  Profane  History,** 
i.  *^  A  System  or  Compendium  of  Divinity.*^  3.  **  Seve- 
ral Pieces  trp'on  Mystic  Divinity,  in  which  he  refutes  Poiret^ 
Penelati,'*  &c.  4.  **  Observations  upon  Puffendorf  and 
Grotius,  de  jure  belli  &  paeis.**  5.  "A  Treatise  of  Laws. 
6.  **  An  Examination  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Spinosa. 
f,  **  A  Moral  Theology,"  &c.     AH  his  works  are  in  Latin.* 

JAGO  (RICHAR0),  an  English  poet,  descended  of  a  Cor- 
:hish  family,  was  tbe  third  son  of  the  rev.  Richard  Jago, 
fector  of  Beaudesert,  or  Beldesert,  in  Warwickshire,  by 
Margaret,  daughter  ef  Wilham  Parker,  gent  of  Henley  in 
Arden,  and  iras  born  Oct  1,  1715.  He  received  bis  clas- 
sical edncation  nnder  the  rev.  Mr.  Crompton,  an  excellent 
schoolmaster  at  Solihull  in  the  same  county,  but  one  whose 
severity  our  poet  has  thought  proper  to  record  in  his 
''  Rdge^hill.'*  At  this  school  he  formed  an  intimacy,  whicii 
death  only  dissolved,  with  tbe  poet  Shenstone,  whoee  let* 
ters  to  him  have  smce  been  published.  In  their  early  days 
they  probably  exchanged  their  juvenile  verses,  and  afcer^ 
wards  communicated  to  eaeb  other  their  more  serious  sta« 
dies  and  pursnits.  Somerville  also  appears  to  have  eacoo* 
raged  our  author's  first  attempts,  which  were  mad(»  at  n 
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yet  earlier  period,  when  under  his  fiiUher*8  hamble  roof. 
From  school  be  was  entered  as  a  servitor  of  University  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  Shenstone,  then  a  coaamotier  of  Pem«^ 
broke,  the  late  rev.  Richard  Greaves,  Mr.  Whistler,  and 
others  who  appear  among  Shenstone^s  correspondents, 
showed  him  every  respect,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority 
of  his  rank.  A  young  man  of  whatever  merit,  who  waa 
servitor,  was  usually  visited,  if  visited  at  all,  with  secrecy, 
but  this  prejudice  is  now  so  much  abolished  that  the  same 
circumspection  is  not  thought  necessary.  He  took  his  mas* 
ler's  degree  July  9,  1738,  having  entered  into  the  church 
the  year  before,  and  served  the  curacy  of  Snitter&eld,  near 
Stratford-opon-Avon.  His  father  died  in  1740.  In  1744, 
er  according  to  Shenstone's  letters,  in  1743,  he  married 
Dorothea  Susanna  Fancourt,  daughter  of  the  rev.  ■* 

Fancourt  of  Kimcote  in  Leicestershire,  a  young  lady  whom 
he  had  known  from  her  childhood. 

For  several  years  after  his  marriage,  he  resided  at  Har- 
bury,  to  which  living  he  was  presented  in  1746 ;  lord  WiU 
lougbby  de  Broke  gave  him  also  the  living  of  Chesterton, 
at  a  small  distance  from  Harbury.  These  two  benefices 
together  did  not  produce  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  In  1751  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife^ 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
woman,  and  was  left  with  the  eare  of  seven  very  young  chil* 
dren.  In  1754,  lord  Clare,  the  lale  earl  Nugent,  procured- 
fw  him  from  Dr«  Madox,  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  vicar- 
age of  Snitter field,  worth  about  140/.  In  1759  he  married 
a  second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Underwood^ 
esq.  of  Rudgely,  in  Staffordshire,  who  survived  him,  but 
by  whom  he  had  no  chilcben. 

Some  of  his  smaller  pieces  of  poetry  had  before  this 
time  been  inserted  in  Dodsley^s  collection,  but  he  put 
in  for  higher  claims,  by  publishing  the  poem  of  <^  Edge- 
hill»'*  in  1767;  and  in  1768,  his  more  popular  fable  of 
'*  Labour  and  Genius."  In  1771  he  was  presented  by  his 
kiad  patron  lord  Willoughby  de  Broke^  to  the  living  of 
Kimoote,  formerly  hekl  by  his  first  wife's  father,  which 
being  worth  near  300^.  a  year,  enabled  him  to  maintain  hia 
.family  with  ease  and  comfort,  especially  as  be  retained 
Snitterfield,  and  resigned  only  the  trifling  living  of  Har* 
bnty.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  made  their  approach,  he  resided  alasost  entirely 
at  Snitterfield,  where  be  amused  himself  with  improving 
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the  ▼icarage<>houBe,  and  ornamenting  his  grounds,  a  taste 
be  probably  caught  from  Shenstone,  but  which  he  contriTed 
to  indulge  A  a  much  less  expence.  He  died  after  a  short 
illness.  May  Stb,  1781,  aged  8ixty*6ve  years,  and  was 
buried  according  to  his  desire,  in  a  vault  which  he  had 
inade  for  his  family  in  the  church  at  Soitterfield.  Three 
of  his  daughters,  by  the  first  wife,  survived  him. 

His  personal  character  is- thus  given  by  his  biographer: 
'*  Mr.  Jago,  in  his  person,  was  about  the  middle  stature. 
In  his  manner,  like  most  people  of  sensibility,  he  appeared 
reserved  among  strangers ;  amongst  his  friends  he  was  free 
and  easy  ;  and  his  conversation  sprightly  and  entertaining. 
In  domestic  life,  he  was  the  affectionate  husband,  the  ten* 
der  parent,  the  kind  master,  the  hospitable  neighbour,  and 
sincere  friend ;  and  both  by  his  doctrine  and  example,  a 
faithful  and  worthy  minister  of  the  parish  over  which  he 
presided'* 

In  1784,  bis  poems,  as  corrected,  improved,  and  enlarged 
by  the  author  a  short  time  before  his  death,  with  some  ad- 
ditional pieces,  were  published  by  his  friend,  the  late  John 
Scott  Hylton,  esq.  of  Lapall- house  near  Hales  Owen,  who 
was  likewise  the  correspondent  of  Shenstone.     To  thn 
publication  Mr;  Hylton  prefixed  some  account  of  Jago's 
life,  which,  however  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  is  all  that 
can  now  be  procured.     A  very  few  particulars,  indeed,  but 
perhaps  of  no  great  importance,  have  been  gleaned  from 
Shenstone^s  Letters,  &c.     His  life,  it  may  be  presumed, 
was  that  of  a  man  not  dependent  oh  fame,  and  whose  pro* 
ductions  formed  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours.    It 
would  appear  by  one  of  Shenstone^s  letters  that  he  occa- 
sionally u^ed  bis  pencil  as  well  as  his  pen.     His  rank  as  a 
poet  cannot  be  thought  very  high.     Yet  we  have  few  more 
beautiful  specimens  of  tenderness  lind  sensibility  than  in 
his  elegies  on  the  Blackbirds  and  Goldfinches.    The  fable 
of  *^  Labour  i^nd  Genius"  has*  a  pleasing  mixture  of  ele« 
gance  and  humour.    The  **  Elegy  on  Blackbirds^'  appeared 
tirst  in  the  ^  Adventurer,'*  to  the  editor  of  which  it  was 
sent  by  Gilbert  West,  and  published  as  his.    The  author 
claimed  it,  however,  when  added  to  Dodsley*s  collection, 
a  circumstance  which  Dr.*  Johnson  has  noted,  but  not  with 
sufficient  precision,  in  his  life  of  that  excellent  man.    Even 
when  Mr.  Jago  put  his  name  to  it,  a  manager  of  the  Bath 
theatre  endeavoured  to  make  it  pass  for  his  own,  and  with 
great  effrontery  asserted  that  Jago  was  a  fictitious  name 
^do|)ted  from  the  pla^  of  Othello. 
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longest  poeon,  **  Edge^hill,^  has  some  ptssages  not 
destiuite  of  animation,  but  it  is  so  topographically  exacts 
that  to  enjoy  it  the  reader  most  have  a  map  constantly  be- 
fore him  ;  and  perhaps  with  that  aid,  if  he  is  not  conver- 
sant with  the  various  scenery,  the  effect  will  be  languor 
and*  indifference.    Even  his  friend  Shenstone  seems  to 

Eak  coldly  of  it.  *^  You  must  by  no  means  lay  aside  the 
ughto  of  perfecting  Edge-hill,  at  your  leisure.  It  is* 
possible,  that  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  flattery,  I  have 
said  less  in  its  favour  than  I  reidly  ought — but  I  never  con- 
sidered it  otherwise  than  as  a  poem  which  it  was  very  ad- 
yiseable  for  you  to  complete  and  finish.**  Shenstone  did 
not  live  to  see  it  published  in  its  finished  state ;  and  what- 
ever his  objections,  probably  bestowed  the  warmest  pn^se 
on  the  tender  and  simple  episode  of  Lydia  and  the  blind 
lover,  taken  from  a  story  in  the  Tatler. 

His  other  pieces  require  no  distinct  notice. — Shenstone^ 
in  a  letter  dated  1759,  mentions  an  **  Essay  on  Electricity,'* 
written  by  Jago,  but  whether  published  we  have  not  beea 
able  to  discover.  In  1755. he  printed  a  very  sensible  and 
seasonable  d'iscourse,  entitled  *^  The  Causes  of  Impenitence 
.considered,  preached  at  Harbury,  May  4,  1755,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  conversation  said  to  have  passed  between  one  of 
the  inhabitants  and  an  apparition,  in  the  church-yard  be- 
longing to  that  place.'*  From  this  incident,  which  he  does 
not  consider  it  as  bis  business  either  to  confirm  or  disph>ve, 
he  takes  an  opportunity  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  repent* 
ance.  Another  Sermon,  1763,  is  attributed  to  him  in 
.Cooke's  Historical  Register^  of  which  we  can  find  no  men- 
tion any  where  else.  ^ 

JAMBLICUS,  a  native  of  Chalcis  in  Coelosyria,  an 
eminent  philosopher,  flourished  about  the  beginning  ojf  the 
fourth  century,  and  was  the  scholar  first  of  Anatolius,  and 
afterwards  of  Porphyry^  ^  Having  become  perfect  master  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Piotinian  system,  he  taught  it  with 
great  credit  and  success,  and  gained  the  profound  rever- 
ence of  his  scholars  by  certain  wonders  which  he.  professed 
to  perform,  by  means  of  an  intercourse  with  invisible  beings. 
His  writings  discover  extensive  reading,  but  his  style  is 
deficient  in  accuracy  and  elegance,  and  he  borrows  freely 
from  other  writers,  particularly  Porphyry,  without  ilu^ 
smallest  acknowledgment.     His  philosophical  works   are 
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exceedingly  obscnre,  but  valuable  as  atithentie  documeDts 
respecting  the  Alexandrian  school.  Those  extant  are, 
*♦  The  Life  of  Pythagoras  ;'*  "  An  exhortation  to  the  stody 
of  Philosophy  ;**  *^  Three  books  on  Mathematical  learning  ;** 
^^A  commeatary  upon  Nicomachus^s  Institutes  of  Arith** 
snetic/*  and  a  '*  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyp- 
tiansy  Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians."  The  time  and  place  of 
liis^  death  are  uncertain ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  be 
died  about  the  year  333.  This  Jambiicus  must  be  distio* 
goished  from  the  person  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  the 
emperor  Julian  dedicates  his  epistles;  for  Julian  was 
scarcely  bom  at  the  time  when  Porphyry^s  successor  died. 

The  school  of  Jambiicus  produced  many  eclectic  philo* 
aophers,  who  were  dispersed  through  various  parts  of  the 
Boman  empire.  But  the  fate  of  one  of  their  numbefy 
Sopater,  who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  emperor 
{probably  for  insidious  practices  against  the  peace  tk  the 
Slate),  and  the  discredit  into  which  the  Pagan  theology  was 
now,  through  the  general  spread  of  Christianity,  almosfc 
universally  fallen,  induced  these  philosophers  to  propagate 
their  tenets,  and  practise  their  mysteries,  with  caution  and 
concealment  In  this  state  of  depression  the  sect  coo* 
tinned  through  the  reigns  of  Constantino  and  Constantius. 
Bat  under  the  emperor  Julian,  who  apostatised  from  the 
Christian  faith,  the  Alexandrian  sect  revived,  and  again 
{flourished  in  great  vigoor.  The  best  editions  of  Jambli- 
cus^s  works  are  those  ^  De  My^t.  Mgypt.  Cbald.  et  Assyr. 
necnon  et  alii  Tractatns  Pbilosophici,'*  printed  by  Aldus, 
at  Venice,  1 497,  fol. ;  "  De  Myst.  Mgjpt.  necnon  Por- 
phyrii  Epistola,  &c.  Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  Interpretatione  et  cum 
Kotis  Thomas  Gale,"  Oxon.  1678,  fol.;  and  <<  De  Vita 
Pythag.  Liber.  Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  emendatione  et  cum  notis 
Ludolphi  Kusteri,"  Amster.  1707,  4to.' 

JAMES  I.  king  of  Scotland,  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was 
bom  in  1394.  In  1405  his  father  Robert  III.  sent  him  to 
France,  in  order  that  he  might  escape  the  dangers  to  which 
be  was  exposed  flom  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Albany,  but 
being  taken  by  an  English  squadron,  he  and  his  whole 
suite  were  carried  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Here 
the  young  prince  received  an  excellent  education,  to 
which  Henry  IV.  of  England  was  remarkably  attentive, 
thereby  making  some  atonement  for  bis  injustice  in  de- 
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lAining  hioi.  Sir  John  Pelkam,  a  man  of  worth  and  feara* 
ing  was  appointed  bia  goirernor,  under  wboae  tnation  he 
made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  he  soon  became  a  prodigy 
of  talents  and  accomplisbiDents.  Robert  died  in  the  (oU 
'  lowing  jear,  and  James  waa  proclaimed  kitig^  but  during^ 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  whole  of 
that  of  Henry  V.  be  was  kept  in  confimement,  with  a  view 
•f  preventing  the  strength  of  Scotland  from  being  anited 
to  that  of  France  against  the  English  arms.  At  lengthy 
vnder  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  James  was  re<» 
stored  to  his  kingdom,  having  been  fdl  eighteen  years  a 
prisoner  in  thia  country.  James  was  »ow  tUrty  yeara  oC 
age,  well  furnished  with  learning,  and  a  proficient- in  the 
etegant  accomplishmenta  of  Kfe,  and  dextrous  in  the  manly 
exercises^  which  at  that  period  were  in  high  estimation. 
He  married  Joanna  Beavfort^  daughter  of  the  duchesa  of 
Clarence,  a  lady  of  disckigmshed  beauty,  descended  from 
the  royal  family  of  England;  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
finding  that  the  doke  of  Albany  and  hia  son  had  alienated 
im^ny  of  the  moat  valuable  possessions  of  the  crown,  in* 
atantly  caused  the  whole  of  that  £imEiily  and  their  adlierenta 
to  be  arrested.  The  ktt^  were  chiefly  discharged ;  bat 
the  late  regent,  hia  two  aons^  and  bis  father-in-law,  lie 
caused  to  be  convicted,  executed,  and  their  estates  to  be 
confiscated  to  the  crown.  Whatever  other  objections  wer<^ 
made  to  James's  conduct,  he  procured  the  enactment  q£ 
many  good  laws  in  his  parliaments,  which  bad  a  tendency 
to  improve  the  state  of  society ;  but  at  the  same  time  bia 
desire  of  improving  the  revenues  of  the  crown  led  him  to 
aaany  acts  of  tyranny,  which  rendered  him  odious  to  Ins 
nobility.  In  1436  he  gave  his  daughter  Margaret  in  mar* 
riage  to  the  dauphin  of  Fmnce,  and  sent  with  her  a  splen« 
did  train  and  a  vast  body  of  troops.  The  English,  who  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  thia  union  by  negociatioo> 
now  endeavonred  to  intercept  the  Scotch  fleet  in  its  paa«- 
aage,  but  they  missed  their  object,  and  the  princess  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  Rochelle.  James,  exasperated  at  thia 
•ct  of  hostility,  declared  war  againit  England,  and  6nm* 
moned  the  whole  array  of  his  kingdom  to  assist  in  the  siege 
of  Roxburgh;  which,  however,  he  abandoned  upon  an  inti- 
mation of  a  conspiracy  being  formed  against  himself  by  hia 
own  people.  He  now  retired  to  the  Carthusian  monaacery 
of  Perth,  which  he  had  himself  founded,  where  he  lived  in 
privacy,  but  thiS|  instead  of  preventing,  facilitated  the  sue- 
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cess  of  the  plot  formed  against  his  life.    The  chief  acton 
in  this  tragedy  were  Robert  Graham,  and  Waher  earl  of 
Athol,  the  king's  uncle.     The  former  was  actuated  by  re- 
venge for  the  sufferings  of  some  of  his  family^  the  latter 
by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  crown  for  himself.    Tbe 
assassins  obtained  hf  bribery  admission  into  the  Icing's 
apartments ;  the  alarm  was  raised^  and  the  ladies  attempted 
to  secure  the  chamber-door;    one  of    them,    Catharine 
Douglas,  thrust  her  arm  through  a  staple,  making  there- 
with  a  sort  of  bar,  in  which  state  she  remained  till  it  was 
dreadfully  broken  by  the  fqrce  of  the  assailants.     The  in- 
Istant  they  got  admission,  they  dragged  the  king  from  his 
concealment,  and  put  him  to  death  with  a  thousand  wounds 
on  Feb.  20,  1437,  in  the  forty -fourth  year  of  bis  age.    He 
js  introduced  in  this  work  chiefly  on  account.of  his  literary 
reputation,  for  he  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  sovereign,  and 
his  works,  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  pastimes  of  the 
age,  were  once  extremely  popular,  and  are  still  read  with 
delight  by  those  who  can  relish  the  northern  dialect.     He 
IS  said  by  all  the  British  historians  to  have  been  a  skilfol 
musician ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  he  not  only  performed 
admirably  on  the  lute  and  harp,  but  was  the  inventor  of 
many  of  the  most  ancient  and  favourite  Scottish  melodies, 
but  this  Dr.  Burney  is  inclined  to  doubt.     Where  this 
prince  acquired  his  knowledge  in  music  is  not  ascertained; 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  France,  in  his  passage 
home  from  which  country  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English.     Before  the  reformation  we  hear  of  no  music 
being  cultivated  in  Scotland  but  plain-song,  or  chanting 
in  the  church;  nor  afterwards,  for  a  long  time,  except 
psalmody. 

The  genuine  and  ancient  Scots  melodies  are  so  truly  na« 
tional,  that  they  resemble  no  music  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  They  seem  to  have  been  wholly  preserved  by 
tradition  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a  col- 
lection of  Scots  songs  was  published  by  a  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Edinburgh,  for  which  there  was  a  very  large  subscription ; 
and  in  February  1722,  a  beneBt  concert  was  advertised  for 
the  editor,  to  be  terminated  at  the  desire  of  several  persons 
4)f  quality,  with  a  Scottish  song.  To  this  publication  and 
xoncert  may  be  ascribed  the  subsequent  favour  of  their  na« 
iiooal,  singular,  and  often  touchin^p  melodies,  feontb  of  the 
Tweed. 
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Taasoni,  indeed,  (lib.  z.  cap,  23.)  tells  us,  thtt  "  James  L 
king  of  Scotland,  had  not  ouljr  composed  sacred  music, 
but  invented  a  nei^  species  of  plainUTe  melody  different 
from  all  others;  in  which  he  has  been  imitated  by  the 
^«  prince  of  Venosa ;  who,*'  he  adds,  **  in  our  times  has  em* 

bellished  music  with  many  admirable  inventions.**    This 
Assertion,  says  Dr.  Burney,  greatly  increased  our  desire  to 
examine  works  in  which  so  many  excellencies  were  con- 
centred ;  particularly  as  we  bad  long  been  extremely  de- 
sirous of  trftciog  the  peculiarities  of  the  national  melodies 
of  Scotland,  from  a  higher  source  than  David  Rizzio.     But 
in  a  very  attentive  perusal  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the 
whole  six  books  of  the  prince  of  Venosa's  madrigals,  we 
were  utterly  unable  to  discover  the  least  similitude  or  imi- 
tation of  Caledonian  airs  in  auy  one  of  them ;  which,  so 
far  from  Scots  melodies,  seem  to  contain  no  melodies  at 
all ;  nor,  when  scored,  can  we  discover  the  least  regularity 
of  design,  phraseology,  rhythm,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  re- 
.markable  in  these  madrigals,  except  unprincipled  modula- 
tion, and  the  perpetual  embarrassments  and  inexperience 
of  an  amateur,  in  the  arrangement  and  filling  up  of  the  parts* 
As  a  poet,  however,  there  is  less  room  to  doubt  Jameses 
talents.     He  has  found  abundance  of  editors,  but  no  com^ 
plete  and  accurate  impression  of  bis  works  has  hitherto 
made  its  appearance.     Mr.  Park,  in  his  excellent  edition  of 
the  <<  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  has  given  a  list  of  them^ 
and  more  particulars  may  be  found  in  our  principal  autho- 
rities '. 

'    JAMES  I.  king  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  was  the 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  by  her  cousin 
Henry,  lord  Daruley,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh-castle 
:  in  June  1566,  at  the  time  when  his  mother  had  fixed  her 
.  affections  on  the  earl  of  Bothwell ;  the  young  prince,  how- 
.  ever,  waa  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and 
in  the  following  year,  his  mother  being  forced  to  resign 
the  crown,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  all 
•  public  acts  from  that  time  ran  in  his  name.     He  was  edu- 
cated by  the  celebrated  Buchanan  while  he  was  at  Stirling 
castle ;  his  progress  in  school  •learning*  was  rapid,  and  he 
.  mauifested  talents  which  presaged  the  future  great  maa : 
.  but  he  became  the  prey  of  flatterers,  who  urged  him  to 
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tmpopular  wBaflures,  which  in  1 5S2  prodooed  «  ooiispinicy 
of  die  nobles  against  hioi,  wbo  took  possession  of  hfs  per* 
3on  at  Rutbven  castle.  Fron  thenee  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  palace  of  Haiyrood-hoase,  and  iresited  with  oittch  ex* 
ternal  respect,  while  in  veality  he  was  held  in  the  Htmost 
restraint.  A  new  confederacy  of  other  nobles  produced  his 
liberation,  and  he  pot  himself  under  the  sway  of  his  fienrour^ 
ite  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  Tiolent  and  mtpriticipledy 
«nd  who  carried  on  measures  of  severity  against  the  nobles 
of  the  former  conspiracy,  and  against  the  clergy  wbo  fa- 
tronred  then.  He  contrived  to  engage  the  mind  of  the 
young  king  with  a  constant  round  of  amusement^  and  he 
iiimaelf  exercised  with  unlimited  sway  all  the  regal  iintho- 
f!Ety,  and  by  his  insolence  and  rapacity  rendered  himself 
iiniversaiiy  odions.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  bad  long 
^employed  her  arts  to  maintain  a  party  in  the  country,  which 
policy  was  become  more  neoessary  on  account  of  her  con- 
^acttoits  qiseen.  Tiiough  James  had  hitherto  been  induced 
^  treat  his  osotber  very  irreverently,  yet  when  her  life  ap- 
peared to  be  in  imminent  danger,  from  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  her  by  an  Engiirii  coort  of  jodicaitare,  he 
fek  hhnself  bound  to  interfere,  and  wrote  a  menacing  let- 
ter to  EUsaheth  on  the  occasion.  He  also  applied  toother 
oonrts  for  their  assistance,  and  assembled  his  own  nobles^ 
who  promised  to  •stamd  by  him  in  preventing  or  avenging 
mob  an  injustice.  When  he  leamcKl  the  fatal  cttastrophe, 
)>e  rejected  with  a  proper  spirit  of  indignation  the  hypo- 
critical excuses  of  Elizabeth,  and  set  about  preparations 
rfbr  hostilities ;  hut  reflecting  on  his  own  resources,  whi<& 
wcpce  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  csrrj^ing  on  &  serioiia 
iwar,  be  vesolved  to  resume  a  friendly  correspondeiice  with 
tbe£nglish  court.  It  is  to  «he  honour  of  James  that  one 
-wf  she  first  acts  of  his  inll  majority,  in  1587,  was  an  flU 
aempt  to  put  an  end  to  all  family  fends  among  the  fiobilityy 
and  personally  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other  at  -a 
aolenin  festival  in  Holy rood^ house.  When  the  invasion  l>f 
England  was  resolved  upon  hy  PbiUp,  kiiig  of  Spain,  he 
pot  his  kingdom  into  a  state  of  defence,  resolving  to  4iap- 
port  Ae  <|aeen  against  her  enemies,  ilis  peqplealso  were 
Maioos  for  the  pnaaervadon  of  Protestaotbin,  and  entierod 
into  a  national  bond  for  the  asaintenaooe  of  troe  religiotiy 
which  was  the  origin  and  pattern  of  all  future  engagementa 
of  the  kind^  under  the  aame  of  solemn  leagues  and  cove« 
nauts. 
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In  1589  he  ttumed  Anne»  daughter  ef  Fraderie  ting 
of  Denmark,  uid  as  ooomuy  winds  piev eoted  her  coming 
to  Scotlaiidy  he  went  to  fetch  her,  and  passed  the  winter  ia 
a  series  of  feasting  and  amusemenls  at  Copenhagen.  Oa 
bit  retorn  lie  was  frequently  in  danger  from  conspiracies 
against  his  life,  particulariy  from  those  excited  by  the  earl 
of  Both'well.  In  1600,  while  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
[  unusual  tranquillity,  a  very  extraordinary  event  took  place^ 

^  the  nature  and  causes  of  which  were  never  discovered* 

While  the  king  was  upon  a  hunting  excursion,  be  was  ac«- 
costed  by  the  brother  of  Rutbven  earl  of  Gowrie,  who^ 
by  a  feigned  tale,  induced  him  and  a  small  train  to  ride  tm 
the  earPs  house  at  Perth«     Here  he  was  led  to  a  remote 
chamber  on  pretence  of  having  a  secret  communicated  xm 
him,  where  he  found  a  man  in  complete  arfnour,  and  m 
dagger  was  put  to  his  breast  by  Ruthven,  with  threats  of 
immediate  death.   His  attendants  were  alarmed,  and  came 
to  his  relief;  in  the  end  Gowrie  and  his  brother  were  slain, 
and  the  king  escaped  unhurt     In  1603,  on  the  death  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  James  was  proclaimed  her  suoeessoiv 
and  proceeded,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  new  sub^ 
jects,  to  London.    One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  bestow  m 
profijsion  of  honours  and  titles  upon  the  great  men,  as  wett 
of  his  own  country  as  those  of  England.    A  conference 
beld  at  Hampton^court  in  1604,  between  the  divines  of  the 
established  church  and  the  Puritans,  afforded  James  a  good 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  skill  in  theological  contro- 
versy, and  the  ill-will  he  bore  to  popular  schemes  of 
churcb*government.    Altfaou^  the  king  had  distinguished 
himself  in  his  own  countiy  by  lenity  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, yet  those  of  that  religimi  iu  England  were  so  nnieh 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  bis  finvour,  that  a 
fliost  atrocious  plot  was  formed  by  the  zealots  of  that  party 
to  blow  up  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  first  noieeting  of  p«uriia« 
fpent,  and  with  it  the  king,  queen,  and  prince  of  Wtleiy 
and  all  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdooip 
«iMl  then  to  set  upon  the  tkrone  the  young  princess  ENca* 
.both,  and  establish  the  Catholic  religion.    This  plot  was 
idStunately  discovered  en  the  eve  of  the  designed  eseeHo 
tioa,  and  the  principal  persoiu  in  it  saifenad  the  pantsb* 
meat  doe  to  their  crim^i^     U^s  tkext  object  was  to  reduce 
Inelaad  to  a  settled  4)^^  d  law  and  government. 

No  circuflssftance^  L^^^^j  ^^  Jameses  reign  was  meva 
unp^^aJar  than  bk  ^^^^OitoE  the  ftekbraied  sir  Water 
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Baleigb^  after  the  detection  of  a  conspiracy  itith  lord 
Grey»  and  lord  Cobham,  to  set  aside  the  succession  in  fa** 
▼onr  of  Arabella  Stuart :  be  was  tried  and  capitally  con- 
victedy  but  being  reprieved^  he  was  kept  thirteen  ycsars  in 
prison.  In  1615  he  obtained  by  bribery  his  riltaui.  ftoSi 
prison,  but  the  king  would  not  grant  faim  a  pardon.  He 
went  out  on  an  expedition  with  the  sentence  of  death  hang- 
ing over  his  head ;  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  object,  and 
on  h»  return  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  executed  on 
kis  former  sentence.  James  is  supposed  to  have  been 
more  influenced  to  this  deed  by  the  court  of  Spain  than  by 
any  regard  to  justice.  The  influence  of  that  court  on  James 
appeared  soon  after  in  his  negociations  for  marrying  his 
son  prince  Charles  to  the  infanta.  The  object  was,  bow- 
ever^  not  attained,  and  he  afterwards  married  him  to  the 
'French  princess  Henrietta,  with  the  disgraceful  stipulation, 
that  the  children  of  thi^  marriage  should  be  educated  by 
their  mother,  a  bigoted  papist,  till  they  were  thirteen  years 
erf  age.  As  he  advanced  in  years  he  was  disquieted  by  a 
concurrence  of  untoward  circumstances.  The  dissentions 
of  bis  parliament  were  very  violent,  and  the  affairs  of  bis 
son-in-law,  the  elector  palatine,  now  king  of  Hungary^ 
also  were  in  a  very  disastrous  state.  He  had  undertaken 
the  cause  of  the  protestants  of  Germany,  but  instead  of 
being  the  arbiter  in  the  cause  of  others,  he  was  stripped  of 
his  own  dominions.  In  his  defence,  James  declared  war 
against  the  kins  of  Spain  and  the  emperor,  and  sent  troops 
over  to  Holland  to  act  in  conjunction  with  prince  Maurice 
for  the  recovery  of  the  palatinate ;  but  from  mismanage* 
ment,  the  greater  part  pf  them  perished  by  sickness,  and 
the  wholfe  enterprise  was  defeated.  Oppressed  with  grief 
for  the  failure  of  his  plans,  the  king  was  seized  with  an 
intermitting  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  March  1625.  It 
would  be  difficult,  says  Hume,  to  find  a  reign  less  illas- 
.  trious,  yet  more  unspotted  and  unblemished,  than  that  of 
,  James  in  both  kingdoms.  James  possessed  many  virtues, 
but  scarcely  any  of  them  pure  or  Aree  from  the  contagion 
of  neighbouring  vices.  His  learning  degenerated  into 
pedantry  and  prejudice,  his  generosity  into  profusion,  his 
good  nature  inta  pliability  and  unmanly  fondness,  his  love 
of  peace  into  pusillanimity,  and  his  wisdom  into  cunning. 
His  intentions  were  just,  but  more  adapted  to  the  conduct 
of  private  life  than  to  the  government  of  kingdoms.  He 
was  an  encourager  of  learning,  and  was  himself  an  author 
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#f  fi'd  metak  geriius,  oonsideriu;  the  titans  In  Wbkh  he 
lif^.  Hk  chief  workji  were,  ^*  BasiKcon  DoroD ;''  and 
*^  The  true  Law  of  free  Monavchies ;''  but  he  is  more 
known  forhis  adherence  to  witobcraft  and  deinoniacal  pes- 
sesiibns  iftbis  ^*  Demonology,*'  atid  for  bi^<^*  Counterblast 
to  Tobaeco.^  He  was  also' a  poet,  and  specimens  of  bis 
^alen^  such  as  it  was,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  mis-^ 
o^lanies.  He  also  wrote  soine  rules  and  catUels;  for  the 
we  <»f  professors  of  the  ait,  which,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  have 
b.een  long^  ajid  perhaps  deservedly  disregarded.  Th^  best 
speoimeu  of  his^poetical  powers  is  his  *'  Basilicon  Doron,** 
which:  bishop  Percy  has  reprinted  in  his  ^'  Reliques,*'  and 
-declares  that  it  would  not  dishonour  any  writer  of  thattime« 
fioth  aa  a  man  of  learning,  and  as  a  patron  of  learned  men, 
jafficieot  juatice,  in  our  opinion,  has  never  been  done  to 
the  character  of  James  L;  and  although  a  discussion  on  the 
Attbj^ct  would  extend  this  article  too  far,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  in  both  respects  he*  was  entitled  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  veneration.' 

JAMES  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  critic  and  divine, 
«ras  born  about  1571,  at  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
feiod,  being  put  to  Winchester-school,  became  a  scholar 
upon  the  foundation,  and  thence  a  fellow  of  New  college 
hi   Osford,  1593.     He  commenced  M.  A,  in  1599;  and 
the  same  year,  having  collated  several  MSS.  of  the  Philp- 
biblion  of  Richard  of  Durham,  he  published  it  in  4to  at 
Oxford,  with  an  appendix  of  the  Oxford  MSS.  and  dedi- 
jcated  it  to  sir  Thomas  Bodiey,  apparently  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  place  of  librarian  to  him,  when  be  should 
liave  completed  his  design.     Meanwhile  James  proceeded 
mndk  the  same  spirit  to  publish  a  catalogue  of  all  the  MSS. 
io   each  college- library  of  both  universities;  and  in  thte 
coflnpiliog  of  it,  having  free  access  to  the  MSS.  at  Oxford, 
lla   perused  them  carefully,  and,  when  he  found  any  so- 
ciety careless  of  them,   he  borrowed  and  took  away  what 
hm  pleased,  and  put  them  into  the  public  library.     These 
instances  of  his  taste  and  torn  to  books  effectually  pro- 
x:ored  him  the  designation  of  the  fbunder  to  be  the  first 
keeper  of  the  public  library  ;  in  which  office  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  university  in  1602.     He  filled  this  post  with 
great  applause  ;  and  commencing  D.  D.  in  1614,  was  pro- 

I    HLttme'f  History.— Park's  edition  of  the  Royal  ana  NobU  AuUMiir-pSUh^ 
^^pcciin^na.— Irriae's  tir^M  of  the  ScoUish  Poets. 
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XDOted  to  the  tubdeanery  of  Wells  by  the  biAop  of  thtt 
see.     About  the  same  time,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbufj 
also  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Mongeham  in  Kent, 
tiogether  with  other  spiritual  preferments.    These  favours 
were  undeniably  strong  evidences  of  his  distinguished  me- 
ntf  being  conferred  upon  him  without  any  application  on 
his  part.     In  1620,  be  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace; 
and  the  same  year  resigned  the  place  of  librarian,  and  ap- 
plied himself  more  intensely  to  his  studies.   '  Of  what  kind 
these  were,  we  learn  thus  from  himself:  '*  I  have  of  late,** 
says  be  in  a  letter,  May  23,  16^,  to  a  friend,  <<  given 
myself  to  the  reading  only  of  manuscripts,  and  in  them  I 
^find  60  many  and  so  pregnant  testimoniesi  either  fdlly  for 
our  religion,  or  against  the  papbts,  that  it  is  to  be  won* 
dered  at.*'     In  another  letter  to  archbishop  Usher,  the 
same  year,  he  assures  the  primate  he  had  restored  300 
citations  and  rescued  them  from  corruptions,  in  thirty  qoiies 
of  paper*.   He  had  before  written  to  Usher  upon  the  same 
subject,  Jan.  28,  1623,  when  having  observed  that  in  Siz* 
tus  Sinensis,  Alphousus  de  Castro,  and  Antoninus's  Sum- 
mss,  there  were  about  500  bastard  brevities  and  about  1000 
places  in  the  true  authors  which  are  corrupted,  that  he  had 
diligently  noted,  and  would  shortly  vindicate  them  out  of 
the  MSS.  being  yet  only  conjectures  of  the  learned,  be 
proceeds  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  had  gotten  together  the 
flower  of  the  English  divines,  who  would  voluntarily  join 
with  him  in  the  search.     '^  Some  fruits  of  their  labours^** 
continues  he,  ^*  if  your  lordship  desires,  I  will  send  up. 
And  might  I  be  but  so  happy  as  to  have  other  12  thns  be* 
stowed,  four  in  transcribing  orthodox  writers,  whereof  we 
have  plenty  that  for  the  substantial  points  have  maintained 
our  religion  (40/,  or  SOL  would  serve) ;  four  to  compare  old 
prints  with  the  new;  four  other  to  compare  the  Greek 
translations  by  the  papists,  as  Vedelius  hath  done  with  Ig* 
natius,   wherein  he  hath  been  somewhat  helped  by  my 
pains  ;  I  would  not  doubt  but  to  drive  the  papists  out  of  all 
starting-holes.     But  alas  !  my  lord,  I  have  not  encourage- 
ment from  our  bishops.     Preferment  I  seek  none  at  their 
hands ;  only  40L  or  60/..  per  ann.  for  others  is  that  I  seek, 
which  being  gained,  the  cause  \is  gained,  notwithstanding 
their  brags. in  their  late  books.*'     In  the  convocation  held 
with  the  parliament  at  Oxford  in  1625,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  moved  to  have  proper  commissioners  appointed 
to  collate  the  MiiS.  of  the  fathers  in  all  the  libraries  in 
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tengladd,  with  the  popUh  editions^  in  order  to  detect  the 
forgeries  in  the  latter.  This  project  not  meeting"^  with  the 
desired  encouragement,  he  was  so  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  both  to  the  protestant 
religion  and  to  learning,  that,  arduous  as  the  task  was,  he 
set  about  executing  it  faimself*  We  may  form  a  probable 
conjecture  of  his '  plan,  from  a  passage  in  the  just  cited 
letter  to  Usher,  where  he  expresses  himself  thus :  **  Mr* 
Briggs  will  satisfy  you  in  thb  and  sundry  other  projects  of 
mine,  if  they  miscarry  not  for  want  of  maintenance :  it 
would  deserve  a  prince's  purse.  If  I  was  in  Germany,  the 
state  would  defray  all  charges.  Cannot  our  estates  supply 
what  is  wanting?  If  every  churchman  that  hath  100/^  pef 
annum  and  upwards,  will  lay  down  but  1^.  for  eveiy  hun-^ 
dred  towards  these  public  woriis,  I  will  undertake  the  re« 
printing  of  the  fathers,  and  setting  forth  of  five  or  six 
orthodox  writers,  comparing  of  books  printed  with  printed 
or  written  ;  collating  of  popish  translations  in  Greek  ;  and 
generally  whatsoever  shall  concern  .books  or  the  purity  of 
them.  I  will  take  upon  me  to  be  a  magister  of  S.  Patalii 
in  England,  if  I  be  thereunto  lawfully  required.*' 

He  had  made  good  progress  in  this  undertaking,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  proceeded  much  farther  towards  com* 
pleting  his  design,  had  not  he  been  prevented  by  death. 
This  happened  August  1629.     He  was  buried  towards  the 
upper  end  of  New  college  chapel  at  Oxford.     Wood  in*» 
^   forms  us,  that  he  left  behind  him  the  character  of  being 
the  most  industrious  and  indefatigable  writer  against  the 
papists,  that  had  been  educated  in  Oxford  since  the  refor* 
mation ;  and  in  reality  his  designs  wefe  so  great,^  and  bo 
well  kuQwn  to  be  for  the  public  bene6t  of  learning  and  the 
church  of  England,  that  Camden,  speaking  of  him  in  his 
life»time,  calls  him  *^a  learned  man  and  a  true  lover  of 
books,  wholly  dedicated  to  learning;  who  is  now  labo- 
riously searching  the  libraries  of  England,  and  proposeth 
that  for  the  public  good  which  will  be  for  the  great  benefit 
of  England;* 

His  works  are,  1.  **  Philobiblton  R.  Dunelmensisi"  ]  ^99, 
4to*  2.  *' Ecloga  Oxonio-Cantabrigiensis,"  Lond.  1600, 
4to.  3.  **  Cyprianus  Redivivus,  &c."  printed  with  the 
<<  fcloga."  4.  *^  Spicilegium  divi  Augustini :  hoc  est, 
libri  de  fide  ad  Pet.  IHacon»  collatio  &  castigatio,"  printed 
hUo  with  the  '*  Ecloga."  5.  "  Bellum  papale  seu  Con- 
cordia discors  Sc xt.  V.  &  dementis  VIII.  circa  Hieronym. 
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EdiliojQ«"  Lond.  1600,  ito,  and  1678,  8vo.  6.  <<  Catalo- 
^us  Libronun  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,**  Oxford^  1605 ,  4to, 
reprinted  wtdi  many  additions  in  1620,  4to,  to  Y^hich  was 
added  an  appendix  in  1636:  in  this  catalogue  is  inserted 
that  of  all  the  MSS.  then  in  the  Bodleian  library,  7. 
•'^Concqrdantise  S8.  patrum,  i.e.  Teia  &  pia  libri  Canticorum 
per  patrrs  universes,  &q.''  Oxford,  1607,  4to.  8.  ^  Apo- 
logy for  John  Wickliffe,  &c.'*  Oxford,  16Q8,  4to :  to  this 
is  added  the  '<  Life  of  John  Wickliffe.'*  9.  <<  A  Treatise 
of  the  Corruption  of  Scriptures,  Councils,  and  Fathers, 
&€.*'  Lond.  161 1,  4to,  and  1688,  8voi  this  is  reckoned  his 
principal  work.  It  is  amply  analyzed  by  Oldys  in  his 
<*  Librarian.**  10.  *^  The  Jesuits*  Downfall  threatened— 
for  their  wicked  lives,  accursed  manners,  heretical  doctrine, 
and  more  than  Machiavelian  policy/*  Oxford,  1612, 4to ;  to 
this  is  added  "The  Life  of  father  Parsons,  an  English 
Jesuit*'*  U.  ^*  FiUus  Papse  papalis,"  ch.  1.  Lond.- 1621 ; 
translated  from  Latin  into  £nglish  by  William  Crasbaw  e 
the  author's  name  is  not  put  to  it.  12.  '^  Index  generalis 
sanct.  Patrum  ad  singulos  versus  cap.  v.  secundum  Mat* 
thaeum,  &c.'*  Lond.  1624,  8vo.  13.  '^Notae  ad  Geoi]g. 
Wicelium  de  methodo  concord iie  ecclesiasticse,**  &c.  1695, 
8vo.  14.  ^*  Vrndiciie  Gregorianae,  sen  restitutus  Gr^o« 
rtus  Magnus  ex  MSS.  &c.  de  GenevsB,**  1625.  15.  f^  Ma- 
nuduction,  or  Introduction  uuto  Diviniiy,  &c.*'  Oxford, 
1625,  4to. '  16.  <^  Humble  and  earnest  Request  to  the 
Church  of  England,  for  and  in  the  behalf  of  books  touching 
Religion,**  in  one  sheet,  1625,  8vo,  17.  ^^  Explanation  or 
enlarging  of  the  Ten  Articles  in  his  Supplication  lately  ex- 
hibited  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,**  Oxford, 
1625,  4to.  18.  ^^  Specimen  Corruptelarum  pontificiorom 
in  Cypriano,  Ambrosio,  Greg.  Magno,  &c.**  Lond.  16S6. 
19.  'Mndex  libibrum  prohibitorum^  pontificiis,  Oxford,** 
1627>  Svo.  20.  **  Admobitio  ad  theologos  protestantes  de 
Kbris  ponti6ciorum  caute  legeudis/*  MS.  21.  *^  Enchiri* 
dion  theoiogicum,"  MS.  22.  ^^  Liber  de  suspicionibus  & 
coujecturis/'  MS.  These  three  Wood  says  be  saw  in  the 
Lambeth  library,  under  D.  42,  3  ;  but  whether  printed,  says 
he,  I  know  not, — perhaps  the  ^'  Enchiridion**  is.  Dr.  James 
likewise  translated,  from  French  into  English,  **The  Mond 
Philosophy  of  the  Stoics,'*  Lond.  1598,  8vo;  and  published 
two  short  treatises  against  t(^  ord^er  of  begging  friacs, 
written  by* Wickliffe;  with  a^ook  entitled  '^Fiscus  pa- 
-pali.s,  sive  catalogus  iudulgentiarum,'*  &c.  Lond*  1617,  4to : 
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but  sbBfie  were  of  epraion- this  book  was  poUished  by  WH'- 
Mam  Crssbawy  already  mentioned.  Several  letters  of  our 
author  are  in  the  appendix  to  Parr's  '^  Life  of  Usher/*  * 

JAMES  (Richard)^  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 

at  Newport)  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1592,  and  adniitced  a 

scholar  of  Corpus  Cbristi  college,  Oxford,  Sept.  23,  1608. 

In  October  1611,  he  took  the  degree  of  B  A.  and  in  Jani 

ISiSf  that  of  M.A.  in  which  year  also  he  became  proba* 

tioner  feHow  of  bis  college.     Having  entered  into  holy 

ord^r^  he  preached  frequently,  and  arrived  to  the  degree 

of  baehelor  in  divinity.    Upon  what  occasion  we  know  not, 

he  travelled  abroad ;  and  was  in  Russia,  in  1 6 1 9,  a  tour  to 

which  country  was  very  uncommon  in  those  days.     He  was 

esteemed  to  be  well  versed  in  most  parts  of  learnings  and 

was  noted,  among  his  acquaintance,  as'^a  good  Grecian  and 

poet,  an  excellent  critic,  antiquary,  and  divine ;  and  was 

admirably  skilled  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  languages.    As 

Cor  his  preaching,  it  was  not  approved  of  by  any  of  the 

itnivenity,  exeepting  by  some  of  the  graver  sort    Of 

three  sermons,  delivered  by  bim  before  the  academics,  one 

of  them,  concerning  the  observation  of  Lent,  was  without 

m  text,  according  to  the  roost  ancient  manner;  another 

was  against  tt,  and  a  third  beside  it ;  **  shewing  himself 

thereby,**  says  Anthony  Wood,  ^*  a  humourous  person." 

Selden  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  assistance  in  the 

composition  of  bis  **  Marmora  Arundeiiana,**  and  acknow^ 

ledges  bim,  in  the  preface  to  that  book,  to  be  **  Vir  multi-^ 

fuges  studtique  indefatigabilis."     Mr.  James  also  exerted 

the  utmost  labour  and  diligence  in  arranging  and  classify-^ 

log  sir  Robert  Cotton*s  library ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singn* 

lar  that  bishop  Nicolson  imputes  the  same  kind  of  blame 

CO  bim,  of  which  Osbom,  the  boojisetler,  more  coarsely 

accus^  Dr.  Johnson,  when  compiling  the  Harleian  Catsl* 

logue,  viz.  ^*  that  being  greedy  of  making  extracts  out  of 

dbe  books  of  our  history  for  bis  own  private  use,  he  passed 

eereiesslyovera  great  many  very  valuable  volumes.**  Nothing 

was  ivanting  to  bim,  and  to  the  encouragement  of*  his  stu* 

dies,  but  a  sinecure  or  a  prebend;  if  he  had  obtained 

either  of  which.  Wood  says    the  labours  oC  Hercules  would 

have  seemed  to  be  a  trifle  '  Sir  Symonds  WEwes  has  de- 

scribed  him  as  an  atbeioi*  '  i  rirofane  Hcbo\aT,bui  otherwise 

H^^^  r 

1  Bios.  Bril.  SuppUmnt.^  ^*  _At\i  o,  vol-^--^*«'*  ^"^  *** 

Letter!.— OWys'f  Librarian,  ^f)        p«^^'  *  ^*'  ^ 
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witty  and  moderately  learned.  *<  He  had  bo  Kcrewed  him- 
self/* adds  sir  Symonds,  '^-inbo  the  good  opinion  of  sir  Ro« 
bert  Cotton,  that  whereas  at  first  he  only  permitted  him 
the  use  of  some  of  his  books ;  at  last,  some  two  or  three 
years  before  his  death,  he  bestowed  the  custody  of  his 
whole  library  on  him.  And  he  being  a  needy  sharking 
companion,  and  Yery  expensive,  like  old  sir  Ralph  Starkie 
when  he  lived,  let  out,  or  lent  out,  sir  Robert  Cotton*s 
most  precious  manuscripts  for  money,  to  any  that  would 
be  hb  customers ;  which,*'  says  sir  Symonds,  '*  1  once 
made  known  to  sir  Robert  Cotton,  before  the  said.  James's 
face.*'  The  whole  of  these  assertions  may  be  justly  sus- 
pected.— His  being  an  atheistical  profane  scholar  does  not 
agree  with  Wood's  account  of  bim,  who  expressly  asserts 
that  he  was  a  severe  Calvinist;  and  as  to  the  other  part  of 
the  accusation,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  circumstance  in 
Mr.  James's  favour,  that  he  continued  to  be  trusted,  pro- 
tected, and  supported,  by  the  Cotton  family  to  the  end  of 
bis  days.  (See  our  account  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  vol. 
X.  p.  326  et  seqq.)  This  learned  and  laborious  man  fell 
a  victim  to  intense  study,  and  too  abstemious  and  mortis 
fied  a  ooqrse  of  living.  His  uncle,  Dr.  Thomas  James,  in 
a  letter  to  Usher;  gives  the  following  character  of  bim  : 
^^  A  kinsman  of  mine  is  at  this  present,  by  my  direction, 
writing  Becket's  life,  wherein  it  shall  be  piainiy  shewed, 
'  both  out  of  his  own  writings,  and  those  of  his  time,  tbat 
be  was  not,  as  he  is  esteemed,  ah  arch*saint,  but  an  arch- 
rebel  ;  and  that  the  papists  have  been  not  a  little  deceived 
by  him.  This  kinsman  of  mine,  as  well  as  myself,  should 
be  right  glfid  to  do  any  service  to  your  lordship  in  this  kind. 
He  is  of  strength,  and  well  both  able  and  learned  to  eflFec- 
tuate  somewhat  io  this  kind,  critically  seen  both  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  knowing  well  the  languages  botir 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  immense  and  beyond  all 
other  men  in  reading  of  the  MSS.  of  an  estraordinary  style 
in  penning;  such  a  one  as  I  dare  balance  with  any  priest 
or  Jestiit  in  the  world  of  bis  age,  and  such  a  one  as  I 
could  wish  your  lordship  had  about  you;  but  paupcrias 
ii'imica  botns  est  rno^ribwy  and  both  fatherless  and  mother* 
less,  and  almost  (but  for  oiyself)  I  may  say  (the  more  ia 
pity)  friendless." 

Mr.  James  published  several  Latin  sermons,  as,  1.  *<  An- 
ti-Pbssevinus,  sive  Concio  habita  ad  Clernm  in  Acad.  Oson. 
an.   1625,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  13."  Oxford,   1625,   in   4to.     2. 
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'*  CoDcio  babita  ad  Clenim  Oxon.  de  Eocktii,  in  'Maltfa. 
an.  18/'  Oxford,  1633,  in  4to.  And  several  EngKsh  set-* 
mons,  as,  I.  **  Sermon  concerning  the  Eucharist,  delivered 

00  Easter- Day,  in  Oxford,  on  Mauh.  xxvi.  ver.  e6,  27,  2S," 
London,  1629,  in  4to«  3.  **  History  of  Preaching,  or  con- 
cerning the  Apostles''  preaching  and  ours,  on  A  Cor.  ix« 
16,*'  London,  1680,  4to.  $.  ^*  Sermon  concerning  th^ 
observation  of  Lent- fast,"  London,  1630,  4to.  There  is 
no  text  prefixed  to  this  sermon,  but  it  is  grounded  on' 
Luke  iv.  2.  4*  *^  Sermon  concerning  the  times  of  receiv- 
ing the  Sacrament,  and  of  mutual  Forgiveness,  deliv^rod 
in  Corpus  Cbristi  college  at  the  election  of  a  president,  on 

1  Cor.xL  25."  London,  1632,  4to.  5.  <*  Apologetical  Es- 
say for  the  Righteoosness  of  a  miserable  unhappy  People, ' 
preached  at  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford  on  Psalm  xxxvii.  25," 
London,  1632, 4to.  He  published  also  '^  Poemata  qussdam 
in  mortem  clarissimi  V iri  Robertt  Cottoni  &  Thomas  Allen," 
Oxford,  1 633,  iu  4to.  With  these  poems  he  published  sir 
Thomas  More's  Epistle  written  from  Abingdon  in  Berk- 
shire in  1519  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  had  been  for  many 
years  neglected  among  the  members  of  it  He  likewise 
transited  into. English  Minuuus  Felix's  ^^  Octavius,"  Ox- 
ford, 1636,  12mo«  All  the  above-mentioned  pieces,  ex- 
cept the  translation  of  the  ^*  Octavius,"  he  gave  bound  up 
in  one  volume  to  the  Bodleian  library,  with  a  copy  of  verses 
of  his  composition  written  in  a  spare  leaf  before  the  first  of 
them,  beginning  thus : 

''  Dear  God,  by  whom  in  dark  wombs  shade 
I  am  to  far  and  wonder  made^  &c.*' 

He  wrote  these  verses,  when  he  was  closely  confined  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Lords.     He  left  behind  him  about 
45  manuscripts  either  of  his  own  composition,  or  collected 
by  him  from  various  authors,  all  written  by  his  own  band, 
which  came  first  into  the  hands  of  bis  friend  Dr.  Thomas 
Oreaves,  and  afterwards  into  the  Bodleian  library.    Those 
of  his  own  composition  are,  1.  **  Decanonizatio  Thom« 
Cautuariensis  &  suorum,"  folio.  This  book,  containing  760 
pages,  begins  thus:  **  Viam  regiam  mihi  patetacit  ad  de- 
cauooizationem  ficti  &  fucati  Martyris,*^  &.c.',  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  epistle  to  the  reader  \s  tbi»f  **  iim\ce  Lector, 
rogatus  sum  sapius,"  &c.     2.  *'  C^ottvtne^^^*  mt^angpVia  S. 
Jobannis/Mn  two  parts,  4to.     Th^  u  j^iO«^^^%^^»/*^^*^" 
noodo  ad  textum  sacrse  ^i^toris^  ^^V^'^  (rt>   >a^i^V^^^*'  ^^* 
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Both  part^  couOio  ^bout  twelve  aheeto^    3.  <<  tiotm  in  4K- 
qiiot  locit  Bibliaei,'*  iu  three  sheets,  4t:o.     The  beginhitig  ii, 
*<  Vi(kte  sub  fictt|.  Peitapbrastes  sub  umblosi  fico,"  tes* 
4.  *<  Anttquttfttes  losulie  Victs/Vin  seventeen  pages,  ^e^ 
The  begiiiDiog  is  *^  Angli  Saxones  MarcianiiDy"  &c,  and  of 
the  epistle  to  tbe  reader,  '^  Utriun  mortar  priusqtiam  boe 
optts  perficiam.  Dens  novit,'*  &c.     It  is  anij  a  spe<:iifaeii 
or  a  fo<iedatioa  for  a  greater  wdrk  to  he  built  upon.     5* 
*^  EpistolsB  ad  amicos  sues  doctos/'    The  begiriQiog  of  the 
first  epistle^  which,  was  writtefi  to  Dt.  Sebast.  Beitefield  of 
OorfMis  Cbristi  college,  is,  <<  Saucte  Deus,"  &c.     Tbis.tii»» 
nuscript  is  a  thick  4to,  and  contains  epistles  chiefly  writifeQ 
to  those  of  bis  own  college,  epitaphs,  and  sonie  Eirgliih 
copies  ctf  verses.     6.  ^  Epigrams  in  Latin  and  Engt^b,** 
with,  other  ^^  PoemsJ'     7.  *^  Reasons  ccmcerniog  the  at- 
tempts on  tbe  Lives  of  great  Personages,''  &c. .  These 
reasons,  which  are  six  or  more,  have  this  beginning,  *^  Sir, 
if  you  please  to  learn  my  mind  concerning  tbe  attempts 
on  the  lives  of  great  persons^es,''  &c.  written  in  two  sheets 
folio..    8.  '<  Two  Sermons  :  the  first  en  James  ▼.  14^  the 
second  on  John  xii.  32,''  both  written  in  folio.     9.  ^  her 
Lancastrense."     It  is  in  Englisb  verse,  and  was  wrtcten  ki 
1636,  and  hath  this  beginning,  <^  High  Holt  of  Wood/* 
&e.     It  containa.two  sheets  and  a  half*     10;  **  Glostariom 
Saxonicum-Anglicum.  Itisa  longpocket^book.  li-'^Gbis-^ 
sarium  Sax.  Angl."  another  part  in  8vo.     12.  ^^  A  Russiae 
Dictionary,  with  the  English  to  it.     13.  ^  Observations 
made  in  bis  Travels  through  some  parts  of  Wales,  Scot- 
land, on  Shetland,  Greenland,"  &o.  in  four  sheets,  4to. 
14.  ^^  Observations  made  on  the  Counuey,  with  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Russia  or  Rusland,"  ann.  1619,  8va 
It  was  intended  to  be  transcribed,  and  to  have  other  thing* 
added  to  it.     Besides  these  fourteen  books^  Mr.  Wood  had 
another  of  ^^  Epigrams^-'    chiefly  in  Latin,  aivd  some  in 
Greek,  in  8vo,  dedicated  to  his  tutor  Dr.  Sebast«  Benefield. 
His  collections  are  in  twenty-four  volumes  in  4to,  and 
seven  in  folio,  and  contain  for  the  most  part  notes  from- 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  sometimes  from  printed  authors, 
relating  to  history  and  antiquity.' 

JAMES  (Dr.  Robert),  an  English  physician  of  great 
eminence,  and  particularly  distinguished  by  tbe  prepara*- 

*  Alh.  Ox.  vol.  I. — Biog.  Brit.  Supptemenr, — Gent.  Mag.  ro1«  XXXVH.   p 
A96. — ^Nicoi800*8  Hist.  Library,  preface,  p.  1 . 
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turn  of  a  €6lebi!4ted  |ever->powder)  ind  bdrn  it  Kmwmitcm 
in  StMFordsbire^  A..D1  17<XS«  .  His  iMlber  was  a  imyor  HI 
thia  axkny^  bis  moiher  a  sister  of  sir  Robert  Clarke.  Hd 
wtts  educaied.at  St.  John's  ooitega  in  Otford^  where  bd 
t^dk  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  afterwards  practised  pbjntd 
successively  at  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  and  fiirminfphain*  He 
then  remored  to  London,  and  became  a  licentiate  in  the 
oollege  of  physicians ;  bot  in  what  year  we  cannot  say^ 
At  Loudon,  be  applied. himaeif  to  .writing,  as  well  as  prac^ 
tising  physic;  and,  in  1743,  published  a  **  Medicinal  Dic- 
tionary,'' 3  vols,  folio.  Soon  after,  he  publish^  an  £ng< 
Ikb  trandation,  with  a  supplement  by  himself,  of  ^^  Ra* 
maaaini  de  morbis  artlficiim ;"  to  which  he  also  |>refixed  • 
piece  of  Frederic  Hotfinan  upon  ^'  Endemial  Distempers," 
«W.  InJ746,  "The  Practice  of  Physic,"  2  vols,  8vo; 
id  17«0,  "On  Canine  Madness,"  8vo;  in  17€4»  "  A  Dis- 
ipiensatory,"  8vo.  On  Jane  25,  1755,  when  die  king  was 
at  Cambridge,  Jam^s  was  admitted  by  mandamus  to  tbe 
4oeto)rship  of  physic.  In  1778,  were  published  "  A  Dis- 
sertation upon  Fevers/'  and  "  A  Vindication  of  the  F^ver^ 
Powder>"  8vo;  with  "A  short  Treatise  on  the  Diso)rders 
of  Children)"  and  a  very  good  print  of  Dr.  James.  Tfaitt 
was  tbe  eighth  edition  of  the  ^  Disaertation,"  of  which  the 
first  was  printed  in  1751  ;  and  the  purpose  of  it  wa%.  to  set 
forth  (he  success  of  this  powder^  as  well  as  to  describe  mor^ 
f>articolarly  the  manner  of  ^administering  it.  The  "  Vindi-» 
cation"  was  posthumous  and  unBnisbed  :  for  he  died  at  his 
house  in  Bruton-street,  March  23,  1776,  while  he  was  etn« 
ployed  upon  it.  The  editor  informs  us,  that  "  it  is  onlj  a 
part  of  a  much  larger  tract,  which  included  a  defence  of 
bia  ownebaracter  and  conduct  in  his  profession ;  and  was- 
occasioned,"  he  says,  "  by  the  violent  and  calumnious  at* 
tacky  of  liis'  brethren  of  the  faculty." 

.  .7'he  ailectiouate  remembrance  oC  Dr.  James,-  by  John* 
son  in  bis  Life  of  Smith,  deserves  to  be  preserved  among 
the  honouraUe  testimonies  to  the  cbaracter  of  the  former. 
''At  this  man's  table,"  says  the  biographer,  speaking  of. 
Mr.  Walmsley,-  "  I  enjoyed  .many  cheerful  and  instructive, 
bour^^  with  companions  such  as  are  not  often,  found ;  with- 
one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who  has  gladdened  life ; 
with  Dr.  James,  whose  dull  in  physie  will  be  long  remem-* 
bered  ;  and  mih  David.  Garrick,  whom  I.  hoped  to  have: 
gratified  with  tliis  character  of  our  common  feiend :  but. 
what  are  the  hop^  of  man  !'^  &c.    Ivi^ppears-  frooathelife 
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of  Jobnson,  thai  he  had  gained  some  knowledge  of 
irom  JameSy  which  he  in  return  made  useful  to  his  friend, 
by'  assisting  him  in  his  Medicinal  Dictionary.  ^'  My  know^^ 
ledge  of  physic,**  said  he,  **  I  learnt  from  Dr.  James,  whote 
I  helped  in  writing  the  proposals  for  his  dictionary,  and  also 
a  little  in  the  dictionary  itself.'*  Bosweli  adds,  "  I  have  in 
▼ain  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  parts  Johnson-wrote  for 
Dr.  James.  Perhaps  medical  men  may.*'  There  can  be 
very  little  doubt,  from  the  style  of  the  address,  that  the 
dedication  of  that  work  to  Dr.  Mead  belongs  entirdy  to 
the  pen  of  Johnson.  The  elegance  and  originality  of  the 
compliments  in  it  sufficiently  mark  the  hand  of  that  great 
master.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  insert  it  here^  as  a  model 
of  dedicatory  address,  highly  honourable  to  Dr,  James  if 
his  own,  and  creditable  even  to  have  deserved  fromr  Johnson. 

**  Sir/Tbat  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  is  dedicated  to  you, 
is  to  be  imputed  only  to  your  reputation  for  superior  skill  in 
those  sciences  which  I  have^  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
facilitate  :  and  you  are  therefore  to  consider  this  address, 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  merit ; , 
and  if  otherwise,  as  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  eminence. 
However  you  shall  receive  it,  my  design  cannot  be  disap* 
pointed ;  because  this  public  appeal  to  your  judgment  will 
shew,  that  I  do  not  found  my  hopes  of  approbation  upon 
the  ignorance  of  my  readers,  and  that  I  fear  his  censure 
least,  whose  knowledge  is  most  extensive.    I  am,  sir,  &c. 

R.  James.'* 

The  dictionary  is,  in  efiect,  considered  as  a  work  highly 
honourable  to  the  author,  and  retains  its  credit  unimpaired 
af^er  the  continued  progress  and  improvements  of  medicine 
for  several  years.  Dr.  Johnson  certainly  held  James  in 
high  esteem,  and  though  he  did  not  burst  ont  into  any 
passionate  exclamation  of  grief,  on  reading  of  his  deatli 
(as  his  biographer  relates),  he  doubtless  felt  considerable 
regret,  as  appeared  not  only  by  his  manner  of  returning  to 
the  subject;  but  by  his  mention  of  him  above-cited  from 
the  life  of  Smith.  The  regret  which  remains  upon  the 
mind  after  reflection,  is  as  sincere,  if  not  as  violent,  as  that 
^ich  shews  itself  at  first  in  impatient  lamentations.  '^  No 
man,"  said  he,  on  some  occasion,  **  brings  more  mind  to 
his  profession  than  James  ;**  and  undoubtedly  no  man  was 
better  able  to  judge  of  mind,  than  the  person  who  pro- 
nounced that  opinion. 

Dr.  James  was  rough  in  his  manners,  and,  if  not  very 
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fendrally  misrepresented,  far  from  temperate  in  his  ha-^ 
bits ;  but  strong  sense  usually  appeared  in  bis  coarse  ex- 
pressions, and  no  man  bad  more  sagacity,  wben  bis  bead 
was  clear,  wbicb  of  a  morning  was  always  the  case.  Se- 
veral whimsical  stories,  perhaps  of  no  precise  authority, 
are  told  of  his  evening  prescriptions :  and  he  is  said,  in 
comparing  his  patient's  pulse  with  his  own,  sometimes  to 
have  confused  the  two;  and,  finding  that  one  was  quick- 
ened by  intemperance,  to  have  bluntly  accused  the  patient, 
perhaps  a  delicate  lady,  of  being  in  liquor.  But  James, 
whatever  .failings  he  might  have,  was  without  doubt  an  able 
and  acute  physician,  and  his  dictionary  will  remain  a 
noble  monument  of  his  industry  and  knowledge.  His  per* 
son  bad  not  m6re  delicacy  than  his  manners,  being  large 
and  gross. 

His  fever  powder  was  for  a  long  time  violently  opposed 
by  tbe  faculty,  who,  as  the  composition  was  kept  a  secret, 
considered^  it  as  a  nostrum,  and  refused  to  prescribe  or 
countenance  it.  The  admirable  effects  experienced  from 
it  forced  it  into  general  use,  and  it  is  now  considered  as 
tbe  most  efficacious  medicine  for  fevers  that  is  known.  Dr. 
Pearson,  who,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, vol.  LXXXI. 
took  great  pains  to  analyze  itj  concludes  that  **  by  caU 
cining  bone  ashes,  that  is,  phosphorated  lime,  with  anti*. 
mony  in  a  certain  proportion,  and  afterwards  exposing^  the 
mixture  to  a  white  heat,  a  compound  may  be  formed  con« 
taining  the  same  ingredients,  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
possessing  thejame  chemical  properties;"  and  the  London 
Pharmacopceia  of  178S  contains  a  prescription,  under  the 
title  of  Pulvis  Antimonialis,  which  is  intended"  to  answer 
the  same  purposes.  ^*  It  is  well  known,'*  says  Dr.  Pearson, 
*^  that  this  powder  cannot  be  prepared  by  following  tbe 
directions  of  the  specification  in  the  court  of  chancery." 
He  therefore  instituted  a  laborious  chemical  inquiry,  first 
analytical,  and  then  synthetical,  in  drder  to  ascertain  the 
comp(^ition. 

Whether  James  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  powder,  may 
admit  of  a  doubt.     *^  The  calcination    of  ant\mony   and 
bone«ashes  produces,"  says  Dr.  Pearsoti^  **  *  fkowder  caUed 
Lite's  and  Scbawanberg's  fever  powdev  »  a  v^e^*"^^^^^^  ^^" 
scribed  by  Scbroeder  and  other  che|^\sts  \bONeat%  a%o,'' — 
According  to  the  receipt  in  th^  tvr-a^***^^^^^  ^'^*^^^"^* 
field,  by  which  this  Ponder  was   ^!*  Ir^^  ^^'^^l^''^  ^^"""^t 
ago,  and  before  any  ^^^^dicioe  w^^^VV^  ^^        """^^ 
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James's  powder^ .  two  ponn^  of  harisborn  shaviiigs  ttiustbe 
boiled^  todtssqlveall  the  mucilage,  and  then,  beiog  dried, 
b^  calcined  with  one  poood  of  crude  aotiiliOQy,  till  tbe 
sioell  of  sulphur  ceases^  and  a  light  grey  powder  is  pro- 
duced. The  same  prescription  was  given  to  Mr.  Willis 
above  forty  years  ago,  by  Dr.  John  Eaton  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  with  the  material  addition,  however,  of  order- 
ing the  calcined  mixture  to  be  exposed  to  a  grven  beat  in  m 
close  vessel,  to  render  it  white.'' — ^*  Schroeder  prescribes 
equal  weights  of  atitimony  and  calcined  hartshorn;  and 
Poteriusand  Michaelis,  as  quoted  by  Frederic  Hoffiaiato, 
merely  order  the  calcination  of  these  two  substances  to- 
gether (assigning  no  proportion)  in  a  reverberatory  fire  for 
several  days."  It  has  been  alleged,  that  Dr*  James  ob- 
tained the  receipt  for  his  powder  of  aGerman  baroa  nanled 
^chwanberg,  or  one  Baker,  to  whom  Schwanberg  bad  kb\d 
it.  I'bis  account  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify,  but  if 
i^  be  true,  baron  Schwanberg,  as  be  is  called,  was  pro- 
bably the  descendant  of  the  Schawanberg  mentioned  so 
Ipng  ago»  Be  it  as  it  may,  Dr.  James  was  able  to  giv* 
that  credit  and  currency  to  the  medicine  which  otherwise 
it  would' not  have  had,  and  the  public  are  therefore  in- 
debted to  him  for  publishing,  if  not  for  inventing^  a  pre** 
paration  of  most. admirable  effect. 
:  Dr.  James  was  married,  and  left  sons  and  daiigbter& 
His  .eldest  son^  Robert  Harco«rt  James,  was  educated  at 
DIerchant  Taylors'  school,  and  afterwards  at  St  John-'s 
oollege^  Oxford,  for  the  profession  of  physic. ' 

JAMES  (Sill  WiLLUM),  an  eminent  English  officer  in 
the  East  India  service,  was  bom  at  Milford  Haven  about 
(72 1,  and.  embarked  in  a  sea  life  at  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  was  not  more  than  twenty  when  he  obtained  tbe  oom^ 
mand  of  a  ship.  He  was  with  sir  Edward  Hawke  in  the 
W^st  Indies  in  1738,  as  a  junior  officer.  Some  years  after 
be  commanded  a  ship  in  the  Virginia  trade ;  but  in  her  be 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  gulph  of  Florida,  and 
carried  a  prisoner  to  the  Havannah.  After  he  and  his  crew, 
Consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  were  released  from  tbe  Spa^ 
nish  prison,  they  embarked  in  a  small  brig  for  Carolina. 
The  second  day  aiter  putting  to  sea,  a  very  hard  gale  of 
wind  came  on,  the  vessel  strained,  and  soon  became  so 
leaky  that  the  pumps   and. the  people  baling  could  not 

• 
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keep  ber  frae ;  and  at  length,  being  worn  out'  witli  labodr, 
aeten  of  themi  with  Mr.  Japoes,  got  into  the  only  boat 
they  had,  with  a  small  bag  of  biscuit  and  a  keg  of  water: 
the  vessel  soon  after  disappeared,  and  went  down/  They 
were  twenty  days  in  this  boat  without  a  compass ;  their 
biscnit  soon  got  wet  with  the  sea,  which  for  two  days  made 
a  breach  over  the  boat ;  a  snuff-box  sir  William^  bad  with 
him  served  to  distribute  their  daily  allowance  of  water  i 
and  after  encountering  evdry  difficult  of  fttmine  and  se* 
vete  labour,  on  the  twentieth  day  tbey  found  themselves 
on  the  island  of  Cuba,  not  ten  miles  from  when^d  they 
had  been  embarked  out  of  a  Spanish  prison :  but  a  pmoii 
bad  no  horroi^  to  them.  The  Spaniards  received  them 
once  more  into  captivity ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  only 
one  out  of  the  seven  perished,  though  after  they  get  m 
ihore  few  of  them  had  the  use  of  their  limbs  for  many  days. 

In  the  beginning  of  1747  Mr.  James  went  to  the  East 
Indies  as  chief  officer  of  one  of  the  Ea$t  India  company's 
ships,  and  performed  two  voyages  in  that  station.  In  1749 
the  East  India  company  appointed  him  to  the  command  of 
u  new  ship,  the  Guardian,  equipped  as  a  tinp  of  war.  lit 
her  he  sailed  to  Bombay,  to  protect  the  trade  on  the  Ma*- 
labar  coast,  which  was  much  annoyed  by  the  depredations 
of  Angria,  and  other  pirates^  with  which  those  seasswatmed; 
and  during  the  two  years  occupied  by  him  in  convoying 
the  merchant  ships  from  Bombay  and  Surat  to  the  Red 
Sea,  the  guiph  of  Persia,  and  along  the  Malabar  coast  from 
the  gulph  of  Gambay  to  cape  Comorin,  he  was  frequently 
attacked  by  the  vessels  of  the  different  piratical  states.  Al 
one  time  when  he  had  near  seventy  sail  under  his  protect 
tion,  he  was  assailed  by  a  large  fleet  of  Angria^s  frigates 
and  gallivats,  not  badly  provided  with  guns,  and,  as  usual, 
full  of  men.  Having  formed  the  line  with  his  little  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  the  Guardian,  Bombay  grab,  and  Drake 
bomb-ketch,  he  engaged  the  enemy,  and  kept  them  in 
elose  action  while  his  convoy  got  safe  into  Tellicherry.  In 
this  conflict,  which  seems  on  the  part  of  both  to  have  bedn 
disputed  with  great  animation,  the  brave  English  cbiil- 
mander  sunk  one  of  the  enemy's  largest  gallivats,  aiid 
obliged  the  rest  to  take  shelter  in  Gheriah  and  Severn-^droog. 

About-the  beginning  of  1751  he  was  appointed  conimari^ 
der  in  chief  of  the  East  India  company^s  marine  forces, 
and  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  b6ard  the  Protectoi-i  Ja 
fine  ship  of  44  gUns.     On  Aprii  2,  1755,  he  was  aent  Wtb 
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4he  Protector,  Guardiao,  Bombay  grab,  the  Drake  bombt 
and  some  gallivats,  to  attempt  such  of  the  ports  beLpngtnff 
to  Angria  as  lie  to  the  northward  of  Gheriab,  his  prineipu 
fortress,  and  capitaL  The  chief  of  these  fortresses  was 
Severndroog,  which  was  well  defended  by  batteries  along 
the  shore,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  secured  by 
a  strong  castle,  on  which  were  mounted  seventy  pieces  oi 
cannon.  Having  reconnoitered  the  place,  and  informed 
bimself  of  its  strength,  captain  James  made  his  attack,  and 
in  less  than  three  hours  the  governor  surrendered  the 
castle  and  the  vessels  in  the  harbour :  this  was  quickly  fpU 
lowed  by  the  surrender  of  Victoria  and  four  other  forts. 
When  captain  James  returned  with  his  victorious  fleet  to 
Bombay,  be  found  admiral  Watson  there,  with  three  line  of 
battle  ships,  and.  some  frigates,  &c.  The  government 
of  Bombay  consulted  with  the  admiral  about  means  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Angria;  and  the  Mahratta  states  joined 
in  the  confederacy,  having  suiSered  by  bis  depredations. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  with  bis  littl0  squadron  to  recon- 
noitre Gheriah,  a  place  represented  to  be-  almost  impreg- 
niible  from  the  sea.  He  judiciously  stood  close  in  to 
the  walls,  under  the  cover  of  night,  and  with  bis  boat 
sounded  and  examined  the  channels  leading  to  the  harbour 
and  outer  road ;  in  the  day-time  he  stood  in  within  gon- 
shot  of  the  walls;  and  having  in  two  days  made  bimself 
perfectly  master  of  the  enemy's  strength,  he  returned  to 
Bombay.  This  pieqe  of  service  he  performed  with  so 
much  promptness  and  skill,  that  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  governor  and  admiral;  and  they  were  so  well  per^ 
suaded,  from  his  report,  of  the  practicability  of  the  enter- 
prize,  that  no  time  was  lost  in  equipping  the  ships,  and 
embarking  the  troops. 

The  squadron  formed  off  Gheriah,  the  10th  of  February^ 
1756.  Captain  James,  in  the  Protector,  led  the  squadron 
to  the  attack  in  one  division,  while^nother  division  of  fri<>> 
gates  led  the  bomb-ketches  in  another  line ;  a  heavy  and 
tremendous  fire  began  on  our  part  from  the  ships  of  the 
line,  while  the  shells  were  thrown  with  great  success  from 
the  bombs  into  the  harbour,  where  all  Angria^s  ships  were 
hauled  for  safety;  these  were  soon  set  on  fire  by  the 
bombs ;  the  fire  from,  the  castle  and  batteries  soon  slack- 
ened, and  before  the  evening  set  in,  the  castle  surrendered, 
and  Gheriah,  and  all  its  dependencies,  fell  ii^to  our  hands# 
Thus  shpr^  ended  an  enterprise,  which,  for  many  year^ 
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^ad  been  in  contemplation  by  the  European  govemmento 
in  f  ndia,  but  which  was  never  before  atteiiipted»  from  an 
idea  that  no  force  sufficient  could  be  brought  against  the 
walls  of  this , castle.  Lord  Clive»  at  this  time  a  lieutenaiiu- 
colonel^  commanded  the  land  forces. 

On  the  Malabar  coast,  soon  after  this,  he  fell  in  with  a 
French  ship  from  Mauritius,  very  much  his  superior  in 
men  and  guns ;  she  was  called  L'Indienne  :  after  a  smart 
action  she  struck,  and  he  carried  her  in  triumph  to  Bombay. 

Captain  James,  in  an  eminent  manner,  displayed  his 
nautical  abilities  by  shewing,  that  in  despightof  a  contrary 
nionsooD,  jt  communication  between  Bombay  and  the  C6« 
Tomandel  coast  may  be  effected  iu  cases  of  exigency.  This 
l^sage  was  attempted  by  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  he 
accomplished  it  in  nearly  as  short  a  time  as  it  usually  was 
done  in  the  favourable  monsoon.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
moment  that  he  succeeded  at  the  time  he  did,  for  by  it  he 
confirmed  to  admiral  Watson  (then  in  the  Ganges)  the  in- 
'telligence  of  the  war  with  France,  and  brought  to  his  as- 
sistance fire  hundred  troops,  by  which  the  admiral  and 
colonel  Clive  were  enabled,  in  March.  1757,  to  take  Chan- 
denagore,  the. chief  of  the  French  settlements  in  Bengal. 
In  effecting  this  passage  James  crossed  the  equator  in  the 
meridian  of  Bombay,  and  continued  his  course  to  the 
southward  as  far  as  the  tenth  degree,  and  then  was  enabled 
to  go  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  the  meridian  of  Atcheen 
head,  the  north-west  extremity  of  Sumatra,  from  whence, 
with  the  north-east  monsoon,  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  he  pould  with  ease  gain  the  entrance  of  the 
Ganges,  or  any  port  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

In  1759  captain  James  returned  to  his  native  country. 
The  East  India  company  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
elegant  gold-hilted  sword,  with  a  complimentary  motto, 
^expressive  of  their  sense  of  his  gallant  services.     Soon 
afterward  he  was  chosen  a  director,  and  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  that  respectable  body  more  than  twenty  years ;  in 
which  time  he  had  filled  both  the  chairs.     He  was  fifteen 
years  deputy.master  of  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity;- 
house ;  a  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital ;  served  two  ses- 
sions in  parliament  for  West  Looe ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1778,  the  king  was  pleased  to  create  him  a  baronet: 
He  planned  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry  dating  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  received  a  rich  service  of  plate  from  the 
India  company,  as  a  testimony  of  ^^^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  **^^ 
and  judgment  in  that  affair. 
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Ottdie  16Kh  cf  December  1763,  sir  William  died»  agiid 
aiKty-two.  In  the  year  foUowiag,  a  haadsome  building 
traiserected  on  Iiis  estate  in  Kent,  •near  the  top  of  Skooter^s- 
•hill,  in  the  style  of  a  castle,  with  three  sides,  and  com- 
manding a  most  extensrre  view*  The  lowest  room  is 
adorned  with  weapons,  peculiar  to  the  different  oountries 
of  the  e|»t  The  room  above  has  different  views  of  naval 
aetions  and  enterprises  painted  on  the*  ceilings  in  which  sir 
William  bad  been  a  considerable  acton  The  top  of  the 
buiWflg  is  finished  with  battlements,  -  about  sixty  feet  flrom 
|he  base.  Fhe  t<>p  of  the  battlements  is  four  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  Shootei^s4ii(l,  and  more  thah 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  St.  PaoPs 
ettpola.  On  a  tablet  over  the  entrance  door  in  diis  itfi- 
ecriptton : 

/'  This  building  was  erected  mocclxxxiv^  by  the  representatite 
ef  the  late  sir  t¥u1iam  James^  bart.  to  commemorate  that  gafiant 
cficer's  furUevemenU  in  tlfe  £ast  Indies,  during  his  eammand  of 
the  coappangr's  marine  finrc^  in  those  aqas )  and  in  a  partioolar  man* 
ner  to  record  the  conquest  of  the  castle  of  Sev^nu)r^K)g,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  which  fell  to  his  superior  yaloui*  am}  fble  ^^n- 
duct  on  the  ^d  day  of  April,  m,dcc,lv.'* 

Of  sir  WiiUa.oi,  it  is  said,  by  a  person  who  kqew  him 
intim.ately  near  thirty  years,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
bis  profesisional  abilities,  tb$it  as  a  thorough  practical  sea* 
p^dL%  he  w$^9  alaiost  without  an  equs^l;  as  an  officer,  bp 
was  br^Lve,  vigilant,  prompt, ^and  resolute;  patient  ia  dif« 
j&cu}ty,  with  ^  presence  of  mind  that  seemed  to  grow  £roi|i 
jiang^r," 

JAMES  Di  VoiuQINE,  a  celebrated  Dominican,  so  called 
frpm  the  plsice  of  his  birth  in  the  state  of  Genoi^  was  born 
^bpu^  1230.  He  w£|s.  provincial  and  counsellor^  of  hta 
order,  and  afterwards  appointed  archbishop  of  Genoa,  by 
pope  Nicholas  IV.  1292.  He  ruled  his  church  with  grea^t 
wiAdquJl  and  prudence,  held  a  provincial  C9uncil  in  1^93, 
i^pd  died  July  14,  1298.    He  left  a  <<  Chronicle  of  Geno^-* 

Eiiblished  in  torn.  XXVE  of  the  collection  of  Italian  autbora 
y  Muratori;  a  great  number  of  **  Sermons,'*  1589,  and 
1602,  ^  yo\^.  8vo,  and  other  works ;  among  the  most  ce^ 
lebrated  is  a  collection  of  legends  of  the  saints^  known  by 
ibe  namfs  of  *<  The  Golden  Legend  ;*'  the  first  edition  ia 
Colqgria,  1470,  fol.  scarce ;  the  Italian  translation,  Ycuic^, 

'   I  Commanicsttd  by  lady  Jam«  to  Mr.  Pennuit.-- Asiatic  Anomt  lUrtiaer. 
toi.ll.  .      .  ': 
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1476,,  fol.  is  ilso  very  scarce,  as  is  tbe  first  edition  of  the 
French  ti-anslatioh  by  John  Batallier,  Lyons,  1476,  folio. 
This  work  contains  so  many  puerile  and  ridiculous  fables, 
that  Meichior  Oano  said,  **  the  author  had  a  mouth  of  iron, 
a  heart  of  lead,  and  but  little  wisdom,  or  soundness  of 
judgment/*  * 

JAMES  D£  VitHi,  a  celebrated  cardinal  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  born  at  Vitry,  a  village  near  Paris,  was 
canon  of  Ognies,  then  pastor  of  Argenteuil,  attended  the 
crusades,  staid  a  long  time  in  the  Levant,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Acre,  otherwise  called  Ptolemais.  Gregory  IX. 
created  him  cardinal  in  1230,  and  gave  him  the  bishopric 
of  Freseati,  He  was  afterwards  legate  in  France,  Brabant, 
and  the  Holy  Land ;  in  all  which  offices  his  zeal  and  pru- 
dence were  remarkable.  He  died  April  30, 1244,  at  Rome. 
He  left  many  works,  the  most  curious  and  most  sought 
after  among  which,  is  an  *^  Eastern  and  Western  History,'* 
in  Latin,  in  ^*  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,"  by  Canisius.  The 
third  book  has  been  published,  with  some  alterations,  in  tbe 
third  volume  of  P.  Martenne*s  *''  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum."* 

JAMESON  (George),  an  eminent  artist,  the  Ytindyck 

of  Scotland,  was  born  in  Aberdeen  in  1586.     At  what  age 

he  went  abroad  is  not  known,  but  he  studied  under  Rubens, 

with  Vandyck,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1628.     After 

his  return,  he  applied  with  indefatigable  industry  to  por* 

trait  in  oil,  though  he  sometimes  practised  in  history  and 

landscape.     His  largest  portraits  were  generally  somewhat 

less  than  life.     His  excellence  is  said  to  consist  in  delicacy 

and  softness,  with  a  clear  and  beautiful  colouring.     When 

king  Charles  L  visited  Scotland  in  1633,  the  magistrates, 

knowing  his  majesty's  taste,  employed  Jameson  to  make 

drawings  of  the  Scotish  monarchs,  with  which  the  king 

'^as  so  much  pleased,  that  be  sat  to  him  for  a  full  length 

picture,  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring  from  his  finger, 

and  on  account  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes  or  head,  the 

king  made  him  wear  bis  hat,  a  privilege  which  he  ever 

after  used,  and  commemorated  by  always  drawing  himself 

with   his  hat  on.      So  far  also   he  imitated  his  master 

Rubens. 

Many  of  the  considerable  families  in  Scotland  are  pos- 
sessed of  works  by  this  great  artist.  TVie  greatest  collec- 
tion is  that  at  Tay  mouth,  the  seat  of  the  eat\  oi  Bteada\- 

Vol.  XVIIL  h  u 
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bane,  Sir  Joba  Gaoipbell  of  Glenor^^by,  bis  lordship*! 
ancestor,  having  been  the  chief  and  earliest  patron  of 
JamesoDi  who  had  attended  that  gentleman  in  bis  travels. 
In  difiereot  gentlemea^s  bouses  in  the  county  of  Aberdeenj^ 
there  are  portraits  by  Jameson,  as  well  as  in  the  balls  of 
Mariscbal  and  King^s  colleges.  The  most  interesting  of 
his  pictures  is  that  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Findlater,  at 
Cullen-house.  This  piece  represents  Jameson  bimsel^  as 
V  large  as  life,  with  a  round  hat  on  bis  head.  He  is  looking 
'\J'~  you  in  the  face,  with  his  left  hand,  in  which  is  bis  pallet, 
on  actable,  and  his  right  over  ir,  the  forefinger  pf  which 
points  to  several  small  pictures  in  the  back  ground-  Dress, 
a  black  jfVcket  with  a  white  falling  band.  .  In  the  back 
ground  are  ten  squares,  of  about  six  inches, ,  repi'esenting 
portraits,  some  of  them  full  lengths ;  some  of  the  s({iiar^ 
'  have  two  or  three  figures,  and  one  of  them  is  a  sea-pieca 
Si^e  of  the  picture,  within  the  frame,  two  feet  tm  inches 
in  breadth,  by  two  feet  eight  in  height  In  the  same 
bouse  is  another  picture  attributed  to  the  same  artist,  three 
feet  six  inches  high,  by  two  feet  eight  broad.  The  subject 
must  aHude  to  the  civil  war,  as  it  represents  a  crown,  bot* 
torn  upmost ;  sceptre,  baton,  royal  standard,  helped  near 
it ;  a  printed  scroll,  a  casket  covered  with  crimson  velvety 
lid  open,  with  necklaces  and  toys.  At  the  bottom,  on  the 
right  hand,  is  a  small  figure  about  four  inches  long,  badly 
executed,  of  Charles  I.  which  seems  as  if  done  with  red 
chalk  on  a  white  ground. 

Mr.  Jameson  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1644,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  churchyard  of  the  Grey  Friars,  but  without 
any  monument.  By  bis  will,  written  with  his  own  hand  in 
1641,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  much  piety  and  benevo- 
lence, he  provides  kindly  for  bis  wife  and  children,  and 
leaves  many  legacies  to  his  relations  and  friends.  Of  bir 
family,  his  daughter  Mary  was  thrice  married :  first  to 
Mr.  Burnett,  of  EIrick,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen ;  after- 
wards to  James  Gregory,  the  celebrated  mathematician ; 
and  lastly  to  Mr.  Eddie,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen. 
By  all  these  gentlemen  she  had  children,  and  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  two  first  have  numerous  families  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen.  Mary  seems  to  have  inherited  a 
'  portion  of  her  father's  genius.  Several  specimens  of  her 
needle-work  remain,  particularly  Jephtha^s  rash  vow  ;  Su- 
sannah and  the  Elders,  &c.  probably  from  a  design  t)f  her 
father's  i  these  now  adorn  the  East  end  of  St.  Nicholas 
church,  Aberdeen. 
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Though  Jamesod  was  little  known  in  Engknd^  and  has 
not  been  noticed  by  any  English  writer  on  the  arts,  except 
lord  Qrford,  biacbaracteir,  as  well  as  his  works,  were  highly 
catemed  in  bis  own  conntry.  Arthur  Johnston,  the  poe^ 
sridressed  to  biiis  to  elegant  Latin  epigram,  on  the  pictnt^d 
of  the  mavebicKiess  of  Huntley,  which  ibay  be  seen  ih  th6 
works  of  that  author,  printed  at  Middleburgb  in  16f42.'    ' 

JAMYN  (Akami),  a  Fren^  poet,  was,  in  his  yontb  a 
great  tmteller,  and  ran  over  Greece,  the  isles  of  the 
Aidbipelago,  and  Asia  Minor.  Poetry  being  his  delight^ 
ho  applied  himself  to  it  fmna  his  infancy ;  and  his  writini^^ 
both  in  verse  and  prose,  shew  that  he  bad  carefully  studied 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  especially  the  poets.  He  is 
estoeoited  the  rival  of  Ronsard,  who  was  his  Contemporary 
and  friend ;  but  he  is  not  so  bottibastical,  nor  so  rough  ih 
the  pse  of  Greek  words,  and  his  style  is  more  natural 
simple,  and  pleasing.  Jamyn  was  secretary  and  chambeK 
reader  in  ordinary  to  Charles  IX.  and  died  about  ISHS. 
We  have,  1.  his  "  Poetical  Works,'*  in  2  vols.  2.  "Dis- 
cours  de  philosophie  a  Passicharis  &  k  Pedanthe,"  wfth 
seven  academical  discourses,  the  whole  in  prose  Paris 
1SS4,  12mo.  3.  ••A  Translation  of  Homer's  Iliad,"  ifi 
French  verse,  begun  by  Hugh  Salel,  and  finished  by 
Jamyn  from  the  i2th  book  inclusive,  to  which  is  added  a 
translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  the  '^  Odyssey." 
He  appears  to  have  had  some  notion  of  the  style  into  which 
Homer  ought  to  be  translated,  but  he  has  rendered  his  per- 
formance sufficiently  ridiculous  by  giving  modern  titles  to 
the  Greeks,  such  as  the  duke  Idomeneus,  and  the  cheva- 
liers Neptune  and  Nestor.* 

JANEWAY  (James),  a  nonconformist  divine,  some  of 

whose  works  are  still  highly  popular,  was  born  in   163^. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Hertfordshire,  and   tlie 

third  of  five  brothers,  who  were  all  bred  to  the  ministry 

were  all  consumptive,  and  all  died  under  forty  years  of 

^    age.      In  1655  he  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church    ^ 

Oxford,  and  took  his  master's  degree,    but  was  ejected 

soon  after  the  Restoration  for  nonconformity.    He  iheu  set 

up  a  meeting  at  Ilocberbithe.     He  was  a  young  man  of 

.  great  industry  and  strictness  of  life,  and  his  preaching  is 

said  to  have  been  att^K  i^d  with  signal  effects  Upon  many, 

1  Walpble'i  Aoecdotcf.^  ^^^  Scottith  GaUery.— Thom'i  History  of 

Aberd«en.-.Pennaot's  To^^  .  IrtlJ^  j^»<**  *  ^^^  *''**• 
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especially  in  the  tinoe  of  the  plague,  when  he  entered  iht« 
the  deserted  pulpits,  and  preached  to  great  numbers.  He 
also  made  it  bis  business  to  vi^t  the  sick  at  that  dangerous 
period.  His  labours^  which  were  too  many  for  his  delicate 
constitution,  are  said  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
happened  March  16,  1674.  A  considerable  number  of  his 
«<  Sermons''  are  in  print.  He  also  pubKsbed  the  well-known 
Life  of  his  elder  brother  John,  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
piety,  which,  with  his  very  popular  "Token  for  Children,'* 
has  often  been  reprinted.  His  "  Legacy  to  his  Friends,'* 
before  which  is  his  portrait,  contains  twenty-seven  famous 
instances  of  remarkable  deliverances  from  dangers  by  sea.* 

JANICON  (Francis  Michael),    a.  political  writer  of 
some  note,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1674,  the  son  of  a  Pto>- 
testant,  and  sent  early  into  Holland  for  education.     For  a 
time  be  quitted  his  studies  for  the  army,  but  at  the  peace 
of  Ryswick  he  resumed  his  literary  labours,  and  became 
concerned  in  the  gazettes  of  Amsterdam,.  Rotterdam,  and 
Utrecht.     A  simple  ahd  historical  style,  with  a  clear  head, 
and  much  political  sagacity,   seemed  to  promise   great 
success  to  these  labours ;  but  his  press  being  silenced,  on 
account  of  a  political  tract  (in  which,  however,  he  had  no 
concern),  h^  retiired  to  the  Hague,  and  became  agent  to 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.    He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1730, 
at  the  age  of  fifty>six.     Of  his  works  there  are,   I.  His 
*^  Gazettes,"  written  in  a  good  style,  and  with  sound  po- 
litical knowledge.     2.  A  translation  of  Steele's  ^'  Ladies* 
Library,"   published  in    1717  and  1719,  in  2  vols,  duo- 
decimo.    3.  A  translation '  of  an  indifferent  satire  a<;ainst 
monks  and  priests,  written  originally  by  Antony  Gavin,  and 
printed  in  1724,  in^l.  vols.  12mo.     4.  "  The  present  Slate 
of  the^  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  their  de- 
pendencies," published  in  1729,  in  2  vols.  12ma     This  is 
the  most  correct  work  that  is  extant,  though  it  has  been 
considered  by  Niceron  as  not  altocirether  devoid  of  faults.* 

JANNONIUS.     See  GIANNONE. 

JANSENIUS  (CoaNELius),  a  learned  Flemish  prelate, 
was  born  at  Hulst  in  the  year  1510,  and  educated  at  Ghent 
and  Louvain.  He  became  a  proficient  in  the  Hebrew,  as 
well  as  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.     He  was  appointed  professor 

'  Calamy.— Granger,  toI,  III.— Ath.  Ox.  vol  II. 
1  Niceron,  vol.  XVlI.~i)icL  Hist. 
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^S  divinity  «t  Louvdn^    and  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.    In  the  council  of  Trent  be  commanded 
respect  by  bis  learning  and  modesty,  and  upon  his  return 
to  Flanders  in  1 5618,  was  nominated  the  first  bisfaop  of  Ghent, 
where  he  died  in  1576.     His  works  were,  **  A  Paraphrase 
on  the  Psalms/'  with  copious  notes,  in  Latin,  printed  at 
Louvain  in  1569.      **  Notes  on  the  Books  of  Proverbs, 
EcclesiasticQs,  the  Canticles,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom,** 
printed  in  1586.     **  Commentaries  upon  some  passages  in  " 
the  Old  Testament,"  &c.     His  chief  work,  however,  was 
the  ^'Concordia  Evangelica,"  first  printed  in  1549,  and 
frequently  reprinted.     Of  this  work  Dupin  says,  that  it  is 
the  most  perfect  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  which  had  ' 
till  that  time  appeared.    To  the  author  he  pays  a  very 
distinguished  tribute  of  respect,  as  a  very  able  expositor 
of  Scripture,  and  eminently  characterized  by  his  learning, 
judgment,  and  perspicuity.^ 

JANSEN,   or  JANSENIUS    (Corneuus),    bishop  of 
Ypres,  principal  of  the  sect  called  Jansenists,  was  born  in 
a  village  called  Akoy,  near  Leerdam  in  Holland,  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents,  John  Ottie  and  Lyntze  Gisberts ;  and, 
having  bad  his  grammar-learning  at  Utrecht,  went  to  Lou-^ 
vain  in  1602,  and  from  that  to  Paris,  where  he  met  with 
John  du  Verger  de  Hauranne,  afterwards  abbot  of  Saint 
Cyran,  with  whom  be  had  contracted  a  very  strict  friend- 
ship.   Some  tioie  after,  du  Verger  removing  to  Bayonne, 
he  followed  him  thither;  where,  pursuing  their  studies  with 
unabated  ardoar,  they  were  noticed  by  the  bishop  of  that 
province,  who,  conceiving  a  great  esteem  for  them,  pro* 
cured  du  Verger  a  canonry  in  his  cathedral,  and  set  Jansen 
at  the  head  of  a  college  or  school.     He  spent  five  or  six 
years  in  Bayonne,  applying  himself  with  the  same  vigour 
to  the  study  of  the  fetbers,  St.  Austin  in  particular;  and, 
as  he  did  not  appear  ta  be  of  a  strong  constitution,  du 
Verger^s  mother  used  sometimes  to  tell  her  son,  that  he 
would  prove  the  death  of  that  worthy  young  Fleming,  by 
making  him  overstudy  himself. 

At  length,  the  bishop  being  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Tours,  prevailed  with  du  Verger  to  go  to  Paris ;  so 
that  Jansen  being  thus  separated  from  his  friend,  and  not 
sure  of  the  protection  of  the  new  bishop,  left  Bayonne; 
and  after  twelve  years  residence  in  France  returned  to 
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LquyMbs  where  he  w«a  chosen  priaoipal  of  the  eoUege  of 
3t.  Pqlcberki.  But  tbi»  place  was  not  iJu^filher  to  agree* 
able,  1^  it  did  not  ailbrd  faua  leUnre  to  purme  bis  studies 
S9  much  as  he  wished^  f^or  which  reason  he  refused  to  teach 
philosophy.  He  took  his  degree  of  D,  D.  in  1617,  with 
gf  f  at  reputation^  was  admitted  a  professor  in  ordinary,  anil 
grew  into  so  much  esteoniy  that  the  nniversity  sent  him 
twic^,  in  1624,  and  the  ensuing  year,  upon  affidi*  of 
great  consequence,  into  Spain  ;  and  the  king  of  Spain,  hir 
sovereign,  made  him  professor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
Lou  vain,  in  1630,  notwithstanding  the  Spanidi  inquisition 
lodged  some  information  against  him  in  1627^  with  Basal 
de  Leon,  the  principal  doctor  of  the  university  of  Saia* 
maqoa,  at  whose  bouse  he  lodged,  asserting  that  he  was 
a  Dutchman,  and  consequently  an  heretic;  but  Basil 
answered  them  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  Jansen,  tlamt 
bis  enemies  were  disappointed.  Meanwhile,  the  king  of 
Spain  observing  with  a  jealous  eye  the  intriguing  politics 
and  growing  power  of  the  French,  employed  bis  new  pro- 
fessor to  write  a  book,  insinuating  that  they  were  no  good 
Catholics,  since  they  made  no  scruple  of  forming  alliances 
with  Protestant  states.  Jansen  performed  the  task  in  his 
<^  Mars  GalUcus,"  which  is  replete  with  iaividious  exclanuu* 
tions  against  the  services  France  continually  rendered  to 
the  Protestants  of  Holland  and  Germany,  (a  the  great 
injury  of  the  Romish  religion ;  and  the  Dutch  are  treated 
as  rebels,  who  owe  the  republican  liberty  they  enjoy  to  an 
infamous  usurpation.  It  was  this  service  that  procured 
him.  the  mitre,  in  1635,  when  he  wias  promoted  to  the  se« 
of  Ypres. 

Some  years  before,  he  had  maintained  a  cootnoTeny 
against  the  Protestants  upon  the  subject  of  grace  and  pre- 
destination, occasioned  by  the  following  circumstances : 
the  States* General  published  an  edict  in  1629^  forbidding 
the  public  exercise  of  the  Romish  religion  in  Boiaieduc } 
and  having  appropriated  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  ofdbe 
mayoralty  of  that  city  to  the  service  of  the  Protestant  rm* 
liglon,  appointed  four  ministers  to  preach  there.  These, 
hearing  that  many  slanders  concerning  their  doctrine  weie 
secretly  spread,  published  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  they 
•taught  nothing,  but  the  pure  gospel,  and  intfeating  tbek 
adversaries  to  propose  whatever  objections  they  mi^t  have 
to  mi^ke  in  a  public  manner.  This  was  answered  only  by 
lansen,  in  a  piece  entitled  ^' Alexipharmaenm^"  i»1636. 
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•Gilbert  Voethiti  one  of  the  foiir  mnmtet§  wbe  preached  m 
Boisleduc,  wrote  ^  Remarks,'*  entitled  **  Pbtlonius  Ro>- 
manus  correctos,"  which  Jansen  refuted  iii  another  piece» 
'eatitied  **  Notarom  Spoogia,"  io  16SI.  The  author  of 
these /^Kera&rks/'  replying  in  a  large  book,  entitled 
**  Desperata  ^ausa  Papatus,''  in  1635;  this  was  answered 
by  Fromond,  a  friend  of  Jansen,  who  styled  his  pieces 
^*  CafisiB  desperate  Gisberti  Voetii,  adversus  Spongiam 
Jansenii,  Crisis  ostensa/'  This  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
16S6,  and  refuted  by  Martin  Scboockius,  professor  of  his- 
tory and  eloquence  at  Deventer,  the  title  of  whose  answer 
was  "  Desperatissima  causa  Pi^atus  ;**  this  was  published 
in  I63S:  and  here  the  dispute  ended,  unless  the  piece 
belongs  to  it  which  was  published  by  Fromondus  in  the 
year  1 640,  entitled  ^  Sycophanta ;  epistola  ad  Gisbertum 
VbetiiinEu" 

But  Jansen  had  another  war  to  maintain,  which  may  be 
called  a  Protestant  one ;  for  Theodore  Simonis,  a  wavering 
Roman  Catholic,  who  wanted  a  master,  waited  upon  him 
at  Louvain,  desiring  him  to  clear  up  some  doubts  he  had 
about  the  pope's  infallibility,  the  worship  of  the  eucharist, 
and  some  other  points.     Jansen,  being  puzzled  with  this 
man's  objections,  told  him  one  day,  that  he  would  not  dis- 
pute with  him  by  word  of  mouth,  but  in  writing ;  and  that 
he  saw  plainly  he  had  to  do  with  a  Roman  Protestant  Ca- 
tholic, who  would  soon  go  to  Holland,  and  there  boast  he 
bad  overcome  him.     Simonis,  with  some  difficulty,  com- 
plied with  the  proposal ;  but  after  both  had  written  twice 
on  the  subject  in  question,  his  lodgings  were  surrounded 
with  soldiers,  and  himself  threatened  with  the  punishment 
due  to  heretics.    The  duke  d'Arcbot's  secretary  exclaimed 
aloud  against  him>  and  said,  that  there  was  wood  enough 
in  his  master*s  forests  to  burn  that  heretic.  But  as  the  per* 
son  who  examined  Simonis,  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop 
of  Malines,  declared  that  he  haid  found  him  a  good  Ca« 
tfaolic,  and  fully  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  Romish  com- 
munion,   the  prisoner  was  set    at   liberty,    and    Jansen 
c»bliged  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  soldiers.     Yet  this  Si- 
monis. two  years  after,  turned  Protestant,  and  published 
a  book,  entitled  <'  De  statu  et  religione  propria  Papatus  ad-  , 
versus  Jansentum."     I^^  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  no 
stability,  for  he  first  q^.tted  the  Lutheran  communion  to  go 
over  to  that  of  Rome      .  go  lutned  Lutheran  again,  and  at 
last  Socinian.     He  ^^  ^^  tocif^  o(  *c  Socm'ian  college  of 
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Kisselin  in  Lithaaoia,  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  toDgae^ 
and  translated  Comenias's  '^  Janua  linguarum*'  into  that 
language. 

Jaiisen  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  the  bishopric  of  Ypres, 
than  he  undertook  to  reform  the  diocese ;  but  before  he 
had  completed  this  good  work,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
plague.  May  16,  1638.     He  was  buried  in  his  cathedral, 
where  a  nionumeut  was  erected  to  his  memory;  but  ia 
1665,  bis  successor,  Francis  de  Robes,    caused  it  to  be 
taken  down  privately  in  the  night ;  there  being  engraved 
on  it  an  eulogium  of  bis  virtue  and  erudition,  and  parti* 
cularly  on  his  book  entitled  ^^  Augustinus;'^  declaring,  diat 
this  faithful  interpreter  of  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  St. 
Austin,  had  employed  in  that  work  a  divine  genius,  an  in- 
defatigable  labour,  and  bis  whole  life^time ;  and  that  the 
church  would  receive  the  benefit  of  it  upon  earth,  as  he  did 
the  reward  of  it  in  heaven ;  words  that  were  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  bulls  of  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent .X.  who  then 
bad  censured  that  work.     The  bishop  destroyed  this  mo- 
nument by  the  express  orders  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  archduke  Leopold,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  chapter^ 
which  went  such  lengths  that  one  of  the  principal  canons 
had  the  courage  to  say,  **  it  was  not  in  the  pope's  nor  the 
king's  power  to  suppress  that  epitaph  ;"  so  dear  was  Jao- 
sen  to  tjiis  canon  and  his  colleagues.     He  wrote  several 
other  books  besides  those  already  mentioned  :  1.  ^  Oratio 
de  interioris  hominis  reformatione."      2.  '*  Tetrateuchus 
sive  commentarius  in  4  evangelica.''     3.  '^  Penjtateuchus 
sive  commentarius  in  5  libros  Mosis."     4.  The  Answer  of 
the  Divines  of  Louvain,  ^'  de  vi  obligandi  conscientias  quam 
habetit  edicta  regia  super  re  monetaria.*^     5.  Answer  of 
the  Divines  and  Civilians,  <*  De  juramento  quod  publica 
Huctoritaie  magistratui  designato  imponi  solet."     But  his 
*^  Augustiiius'*  was  his  principal  wurk,  and  he  was  employed- 
upon  it  above  twenty  years.     He.  left  it  finished  at  his 
death,  and  submitted  it,  by  his  last  will,  in  the  complete^t 
manner,  to  the  judgment  of  the  holy  see.     His  executors, 
Fromoiid   and  Calen,  printed  it  at  Louvain,  in  1640,  but 
suf^jressed  his  submission.  The  subject  is  divine  grace,  free- 
will, and  predestination.     **  In  this  book,''  says  Mosbeim^ 
*^  which  even  the  Jesuits  acknowledge  to  be  the  production, 
of  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  the  doctrine  of  Augustine^ 
Concc^niiiig  man's  natural  corruption,  and  the  nature  and 
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•fieacy  of  that  diyine  grace  wbieb  alone  can  eflbce  this 
unhappy  staiD,  is  unfolded  at  large,  andiUustratedy  for  thift 
most  part,  in  AitgiiBtioe*t  own  words.  For  the  end  Which 
Jansenius  proposed  to  bindself  in  this  work,  was  not  -  to 
give  bis  own  private  sentiments  conderning  these  important 
points;  but  to  shew  in  what  manner  th^  had  been  un<& 
derstood  and  explained  by  that  celebrated  fi&ther  of  the 
churchy  wbose  name  and  authority  were  universally  revered 
in  all  paru  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  No  incident 
^  could  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  Jesuita,  and  -the  fM^   * 

'i  gress  of  their  religious  system,  than  the  publication  of  this 

. .  book ;  for  as  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  differed  but  ver? 

^*^.  little  from  that  of  the  Dominicans ;  as  it  was  held  aacred^ 

l^  nay  almost  respected  as  divine,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  on 

account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  authority,  of  that 
illustrious  bishop ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  almost  diame* 
trically  opposed  to  the  sentiments  generally  received  amoiig 
the  Jesuits ;  these  latter  could  scarcely  consider  the  book 
of  Jansenius  in  any  other  light,  than  as  a  tacit  but  for- 
midable refutation  of  their  opinions  concerning  human  It-- 
berty  and  divine  grace ;  and  accordingly  they  not  only  drew 
their  pens  against  this  famous  book,  but  also  used  their 
most  strenuous  endeavours  to  obtain  a  public  condemna- 
tion of  it  from  Rome."  In  Louvain,  where  it  was  first 
published,  it  excited  prodigious  contests.  It  obtained  se* 
veral  violent  advocates,  and  was  by  others  opposed  with  no 
less  violence,  and  several  theological  theses  were  writtea 
against  it.  At  length  they  who  wished  to  obtain  the  sup- 
pression of  it  by  papal  authority,  were  successful;  the 
Roman  inquisitors  began  by  prohibiting  the  perusal  of  it, 
in  the  year  1641  ;  and,  in  the  following  year.  Urban  VIII. 
condemned  it  as  infected  with  several  errors  that  had  been 
long  banished  from  the  church.  This  bull,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Louvain,  instead  of  pacifying,  inflamed  matters 
more ;  and  the  disputes  soon  passed  into  France,  where  they 
were  carried  on  with  equal  warmth.  At  length  the  bishops 
of  France  drew  up  the  doctrine,  as  they  called  it,  of  Jan- 
sen,  in  five  propositions,  and  applied  to  the  pope  to  con- 
demn them.  This  was  done  by  Innocent  X.  by  a  bull  pub- 
lished May  31,  1653  ;  and  be  drew  up  a  fottauWry  for  tbat 
purpose,  which  was  received  by  th^  Jle^^^^  oHbe  French 
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^  Arines : 
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1.  That  tlMre  ara  dmne  preceptty  wkieli  good  mail, 
notwithstanding  their  desire  to  obsenre  theniy  are  fterev* 
tbelets  absolBtely  anable  to  obey ;  nor  has  God  gtvea 
Ihem  that  measure  of  gtace  fvhieh  is  essentially  necessary 
to  render  them  capable  of  soch  obedience.  2.  That  no 
person^  in  this  corrupt  state  of  nature,  can  resist  the  in- 
Aaence  of  diyine  grace,  'when  it  operates  upon  the  mind. 
S»  That  in  order  to  nender  human  actions  meritorious,  it  is 
Ml  lequisite  that  they  be  exempt  from  necessii^j  but  only 
tbM  they  be  free  from  consirgmi.  4.  That  the  Semipe- 
kgians  err  grievously  in  maintaining  that  die  human  will  is 
endowed  with  the  power  of  either  receiting  or  resisting  the 
aids  and  influences  of  preventing  gmce.  5.  That  whoerer 
affirms  that  Jesus  Christ  made  expiation  by  his  sufferings 
and  death,  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  is  a  Semipelagiam 

Of  these  propositions  the  pontiff  declared  the  first  four 
only  heretical;    but  he  pronounced  the  fifth  rash,    im* 

Cioos,  and  injurious  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Jansenius, 
owever,  was  not  named  in  the  boil,  nor  was  itdedared  diat 
these  five  propositions  were  maintained  in  the  book  entitled 
^^  Augostinus,"  in  the  sense  in  which  the  pope  had  con- 
demned them.  Hence  Antony  Amauld,  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  invented  a  distinction,  which  the  other  Janse^ 
nists  took  up  as  a  defence.  He  separated  the  matter  of 
d/Ktrine^  or  righty  and  o(/acij  in  the  controversy  ;  and  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  bound  to  believe  the  five  pro- 
positions justly  condemned  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  did 
ttot  acknowledge  that  these  propositions  were  to  be  fotind 
in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  in  the  sense  in  which  tbey  were 
condemned.  '  Hence  arose  the  famous  distinction  between 
the  /act  and  the  right.  Tbey  did  not,  however,  long  en« 
joy  the  benefit  of  this  artful  distinction.  The  restless  and 
intiacible  hatred  of  their  enemies  pursued  them  in  every 
quarter,  and  at  length  engaged  Alexander  VII.  the  suc- 
cessor of  Innocent,  to  declare  by  a  solemn  bull,  issued  in 
1656,  tliat  the  five  propositions  were  the  tenets  of  Janse- 
nius, and  were  contained  in  his  book.  The  pontiff  did 
not  stop  here;  but  to  this  flagrant  instance  of  imprudence 
added  another  still  more  shocking  :  for,  in  the  year  1665, 
he  sent  into  France  the  form  of  a  declaration,  which  was 
to  be  subscribed  by  all  who  aspired  to  any  preferment  in 
the  church ;  and  in  which  it  wsis  affirmed  that  the  J!ve 
propositions  were  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  in 
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the  fAiM  senae  in  wbi«h  ihey  had  been  eondemned  fay  the 
oburcb.     TbU  declaMtiony  the  uaejcampled  temerity  of 
wbicb»  us  well  M  iu  contentiottfi  tendency,  appeared  in  the 
motft  odious  ligfat»  not  only  to  the  JanseniBtaty  hot  also  ti> 
tb^  wiser  part  of  the  Fretieh  nation,  produced  the  most  de-« 
plovable  iUviaions  and  tnmnlts.  It  was  immediately  oppoMil 
with  vigow  by  the  Jiansenials,  frbo,  thus  provoked,  went 
sp  far  as  to  maintain  that,  in  matters  of/acty  the  pope  warn 
f^lliblei  especially  when  bia  deciMons  were  merely  perso*. 
nal»  and  not  confirmed  by  a  general  coonoil ;  and  conse-» 
q^uently  that  it  was  neither  obligatory  or  necessary  to  sob- 
scribe  this  papal  declaration,  which  had,  as  they  alleged, 
ofily  a  matter  of  fact  for  its  object    The  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  ne^eitbeless,  insisted  upon  subscription  to  the  fbr- 
mulary ;  and  all  ecclesiastics,  monks,  nuns,  and  others,  in 
eve^y  diocese,  were  obliged  to  subscribe.     Those  who  re* 
fQsedf   were  interdicted  and  excommunicated ;  and  thejr 
eiren  talked  of  entering  a  process  against  foor  bishops,  who 
in  their  public  instruments  had  distinguished  the  fact  from 
the  right;  and  declared,  that  they  desired  only  a  respectful 
and  submiissive  silence  in  regard  to  the  fact.   The  affsir  was 
afc  length  accommodated  in  1668,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  IX.  who  was  satisfied  that  the  bishops  should  sob* 
Sf^ribe  themseives,  and  make  others  subscribe  purely  and 
simply  I  though  they  declared  expressly,  that  they  did  not 
4^ire  the  same  submission  for  the  &ct,  bnt  for  the  rights 
Thip  accommodation,  styled  the  Peace  of  Clement,  was  for 
a  tiasff  complied  with ;  yet  the  dispute  about  subscribing 
wfi^  afterwards  renewed  both  in  Flanders  and  France  ;  and 
tbecefore  Innocent  XIL  by  a  brief,  in.  1694,  directed  to 
the  bishops  in  Flanders,  declared  that  no  addition  should 
be  made  to  the  formulary,  but  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
subscribe  sincerely,  without  any  distinction,  restriction,  or 
exposition,  condemning  the  propositions'  extracted  from 
J^osen^s  book,  in  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words. 
A  resolution  of  a  case  of  conscience^  signed  by  forty  doc- 
tpr^f  iu  which  the  distinction  of  the  feet  from  the  right 
iiirM  tolerated,  re-inflamed  the  dispute  in  France  about,  the 
bieginning  of  the  last  century  ;  \Mben  pope  Clement  XIII. 
b^  a  bull  dated  July  15,  170^,  declared,  that  a  respectful 
silence  is  not  suiBciept  ta  testify  the  obedience  due  to  the 
constitutions ;  but  that  all  the  faithful  ought  to  condemn 
as  heretical,  not  only  with  their  mouths,  but  in  their  hearts, 
tjie  sense  of  Jansen^s  book,   which  is  condemned  in  the 
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five  propositions,  as  the  sense  which  the  words  pftpeAy 
import ;  and  that  it  is  onlawful  to  subscribe  with  any  other 
thought,  mind)  or  sentiment.  This  constitution  was  re* 
ceinted .  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  in 
1705,  and  published  by  the  king^s  authority.  Never&ie-' 
less,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  tiisputes,  especially  in  thei 
Low '  Countries,  where  various  interpretations  of  it  wei^' 
made ;  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  contest  grew  hott^ 
than  ever,  after  the  pope,  by  his  constitution  of  Sept.  13^' 
1713,  condemned  IQl  propositions,  extracted  from  th^' 
<^  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,*'  by  Pe^  Qoesnd^^^ 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Jansenists.^  ^ 

JANSSENS  (Abraham),  an  excellent  artist,  was  bora' 
at  Antwerp  in  1569,  with  a  wonderful  genius  for  painting, 
and  in  his  youth  executed  some  pieces  which  set  him  above 
all  the  young  painters  of  his  time;  but  becoming  ena* 
moured  of  a  young  woman  at  Antwerp,  whom  he  obtained 
in  marriage,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  dissipated  course  of 
life,  which  soon  impoverished  him,  and  affected  bis  tem^ 
per.  He  grew  jealous  of  Rubens,  and  sent  a  challege  to 
that  painter,  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
were  to  decide  the  matter,  so  soon  as  their  respective 
works  should  be  finished  ;  but  Rubens,  instead  of  accept- 
ing the  challenge,  answered  that  he  willingly  yielded  him 
the  preference,  leaving  the  public  to  do  them  justice. 
There  are  some  of  Janssens'  works  in  the  churches  at 
Antwerp.  He  painted  a  descent  from  the  cross  for  the 
great  church  of  Boialeduc,  which  has  been  taken  for  a 
piece  of  Rubens;  and  is  thought  no  ways  inferior  to  any 
of  (he  works  of  that  great  painter;  but  his  chief  work 
is  his  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  the  Dusseldorf  gallery.* 

JANSSENS  (HoNOaios  Victor),  another  artist,  was 
born  at  Brussels  in  1664. .  Having  applied  sedulously  to 
tlie  practice  of  the  art,  and  made  much  proficiency,  he 
was  employed  by  the  duke  of  Holstein  at  a  pension  of  800 
florins,  and  aftefwards  enabled,  by  the  same  munificent 
patron,  to  go  to  Italy,  where,  at  Rome,  he  studied  the 
works  of  Raphael,  and  became  eminent*  in  fame.  He 
afterwards  associated  with  Tempesta  the  landscape  painter, 
and  painted  figures  in  his  pictures.  Jn  general  his  pictures 
are  small  in  size,  and  have  somewhat  of  the  style  of  Albano. 

>  DupiD.— Geu.  IlicC«HAfoi<iri.*-Moi]ieiiii'«  Chveh  Hiitory« 
*  Pilkingtoa. 
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Kb  invention  was  copious^  and  bis  works  are  very  pleasing. 
He  died  in  1739,  at  the  age  of  75.^ 

JANSSENS  (CoRN£iJUs),  called  also  Johnson,  a  por*>^ 
trait-painter  of  very  extraordinary  merit,  was  born,  at 
Amsterdam  ;  when,  is  not  exactly  ascertained.  It.  appears 
that  be  painted  in  England  as  early  as  the  year  I618,.in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Here  he  continued  with  very  great 
and  deserved  success  till  the  arrival  of  Vandyke,  whose 
.transcendent  talents  and  taste  Janssens  was  not,  quite  equal 
to  cope  with.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  be 
returned  to  his  own  country  in  1648  ;  leaving  behind  hia 
a  number  of  excellent  characteristic  portraits  in  the. great 
families  of  this  island.  He  retired  first  to  Middleburg, 
and  afterwards  to  Amsterdam,  wlWre  he  died  in  1665. 
His  style  of  design  was  formal  and  void  of  taste,  but  his 
features  are  justly  marked,  and  the  faces  of  his  portraits 
•have  great  character,  and  an  air  of  nature,  possessing 
much  sweetness  of  tone  in  the  colouring,  and  finished  very 
highly  ;  too  much  so,  indeed.  His  pictures  are  generally 
on  wood,  and  with  black  draperies  ;  an  arrangement 
adopted  frequently  by  Rubens  and  Vandyke.* 

JAQUELOT.     See  JACQUELOT. 

JARCHI  (Solomon  Ben  Isaac),  otherwise  Raschi  and 
ISAAKi,  a  famous  rabbi,  was  born  in  1104,  at  Troyes  in 
Champagne  in  France.  Having  acquired  a  good  stock  of 
Jewish  learning  at  home,  he  travelled  at  thirty  years  of 
age  ;  visiting  Italy,  Gi^ece,  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  where  he  met  with  Maimonides.  From  Egypt  he 
passed  to  Persia,  and  thence  to  Tartary  and  Muscovy ;  and 
last  of  all,  passing  through  Germany,  he  arrived  in^his 
native  country,  after  be  bad  spent  six  years  abroad.  After 
bis  return  to  Europe,  he  visited  all  the  academies,  and 
disputed  against  the  professors  upon  any  que^ions  pro- 
posed  by  them.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Talmud 
and  Gemara,  but  filled  the  postils  of  the  Bible  with  so 
many  Talmudical  reveries,  as  totally  extinguished  both  the 
literal  and  moral  sense  of  it  Many  of  his  commentaries 
are  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  some  have  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  the  Christians,  among  which  is  his  "  Commeiiury 
upon  Joel,"  by  Genebrard ;  those  upon  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
and  Zepbaniab,  by  Pontac ;  that  upon  Fsther,  by  Ptiilip 

Daquin.     But  the  compietest  of  these  translations  is  that 

« 
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of  hia  CommenUtriet  on  the  Pentatencfai  and  some  oiket 
books,  by  Fred.  Breitbaupt,  who  has  added  learned  notei. 
The  style  of  Jarebi  is  so  concise,  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to 
UDdemand  bim  in  several  places,  without  the  help  of  other 
Jewish  interpreters.  Besides,  when  be  mentions  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews  recorded  in  their  writings,  he  never 
quotes  tiie  chapter  nor  the  page ;  which  gives  no  small 
trouble  to  a  translator.  He  introduces  also  several  French 
words  of  that  century,  which  have  been  very  much  cor- 
ropied,  and  cannot  be  easily  understood.  M.  Breitbaupt 
Ims  overcome  all  those  difficulties.  The  style  of  his  trans- 
lation is  not  very  elegant :  but  it  is  clear,  and  fully  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  author.  It  was  printed  at  Gotha 
in  1710,  4to.  There  are  several  tilings  in  this  writer  that 
may  be  alleged  against  the  Jews  with  great  advantage. 
I^  for  instance,  the  modern  Jews  deny  that  the  Messias  is 
to  be  understood  by  the  word  Shiloh,  Gen.  x\ix.  10,  they 
may  be  confuted  by  the  authority  of  this  interpreter,  who 
agrees  with  tbe  Christians  in  his  explication  of  that  word. 
M.  Reland  looks  upon  rabbi  Jarchi  as  one  of  the  best 
interpreters  we  have ;  and  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  the 
**  Analecta  Rabbinica,**  that  when  he  met  with  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  tbe  explications  of 
that  Jewish  doctor  appeared  to  him  more  satisfactoiy  than 
those  of  the  great  critics,  or  any  other  commentator. 

Jarchi  wrote  also  Commentaries  upon  the  Talmud,  and 
upon  Pirke-Avon,  and  other  works.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
skilled  in  physic  and  astronomy,  and  was  master  of  several 
languages  besides  the  Hebrew.  He  died  at  Troyes  in 
1 180 ;  and  bis  body  was  carried  into  Bohemia,  and  buried 
at  Prague.  His  decisions  were  so  much  more  esteemed,  as 
be  had  gathered  them  from  tbe  mouths  of  all  the  doctors 
of  the  Jewish  academies  in  the  several  countries  through 
which  he  had  travelled.  His  *'  Commentary  upon  the 
Gemara,''  appeared  so  full  of  erudition,  that  it  procured 
him  the  title  of  **  Prince  of  Commentaries.'*  His  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Bibles  of  Venice  are  extant ;  his  glosses 
or  Commentaries  upon  tbe  Talmud  are  also  printed  with 
the  text.  They  were  published  collecti^vely  in  1660,  in  4 
vols.  12mo.  He  was  so  highly  esteemed  among  the  Jews,  as 
to  be  ranked  among  tbe  most  illustrious  of  their  rabbies. 
He  married,  and  had  three  daughters,  who  all  were  married 
to  very  learned  rabbies.^ 

•  Geo.  Diet— Moreri        * 
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JARDIN8  (Maet  Catharinb  dw}^  a  Frettch  My,  fd^ 
mous  for  ber  wfitiDgs,  was  bom  about  1640,  at  Akeo^Dii 
in  Nonnaody»  wbere  ber  father  was  provost.    Her  paMons 
as  well  aa  ber  genius  came  forward  very  early.     Beiog 
obliged  to  quit  Aleofon,  in  coosequeace  of  an  intrigue 
wttfa  one  of  ber  cousins,  she  went  to  Paris,  wbere  she 
undertook  to  support  herself  by  her  genius,  studied  the 
drama,  and  publislied  at  the  same  time  some  little  oovelsp 
by  which  she  acquired  a  name.     She  bad,  by  ber  own  de- 
scription, a  lively  and  pleasing  countenance,  though  not 
amouiHing  to  beauty,  nor  entirely  spared  by  the  small^pox. 
Her  attractions,  however,  soon  furnished  her  with  loversi 
and  among  tbem  she  distinguished  M.  Villedieu,  a  young 
captain  of  infantry,  of  an  elegant  person  and  lively  geniuat 
He  had  been  already  married  about  a  year,  but  she  per* 
suaded  bim  to  endeavour  to  dissolve  bis  marriage.    Tbia 
proved  impracticable ;  nor  was  it  likely  from  the  first  to  ha 
effected ;  but  the  attempt  served  ber  aa  a  pretext  for  her 
attachment     She  followed  her  lover  to  camp,  and  rcHturoe^ 
to  Paris  by  the  name  of  madame  de  Villedieu.     This  irrer 
gular  union  was  not  long  happy ;  and  their  disagreements 
bsMi  arisen  to  a  considerable  height,  when  Villedieu  wae 
ordelned  to  the  army,  wbere  soon  after  be  lost  his  lifie.  Tb« 
pretended  widow  comforted  herself  by  living  among  pro* 
fessed  wits  and  dramatic  writers,  and  leading  such  a  iife  aa 
ia  common  in  dissipated  societies*  A  fit  of  devotion,  brought 
on  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  her  female  friends,  aent 
ber  for  a  time  to  a  convent, .  wbere  she  lived  with  much 
propriety,  till  her  former  adventures  being  known  in  tbe 
society,  she  could  no  longer  remain  in  it.     Restored  to  the 
world,  in  the  house  of  madame  de  St.  Romaikie,  her  sitter^ 
she  soon  exchanged  devotion  again  for  gallantry.     She 
iH>w  a  second  time  married  a  man  who  was  only  parted  from 
bis  wife  ;  this  was  the  marquis  de  la  Cbasse,  by  whom  she 
bad  a  son,  who  died  when  only  a  year  old,  and  the  fatbet 
not  long  after.     The  inconsolable  widow  was  soon  aftet 
united  to  one  of  ber  cousins,  who  allowed  her  to  resume 
the  name  of  Villedieu.     After  living  a  few  years  longer  in 
society,  she  retired  to  a  little  village  called  Clincbemare  in 
the    province  of  Maine,  where  she  died  in  1683.      Her 
works  were  printed  in  1702,  and  form  ten  volumes  12mo, 
to  which  two  more  were  added  in  1721,  consisting  chiefly 
of  pieces  by  other  writers.    Her  compositions  are  of  varipus 
kinds:   1.  Dramas.     2.  Miscellaneous  poems,  fables,  &c. 
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5.  Romances;  among  which  are,  ^'*  Les  Disotdres  de 
TAmour ;"'  "  Portraits  des  Foiblesses  Humaines ;"  "  Lc» 
Exi\is  de  la  Cour  d^Auguste  ;*'  which  are  reckoned  her 
best  productions  in  this  style :  also,  **  Cleonice,*'  **  Car- 
mente/'  **  Les  Galanteries  Grenadines/'  *'  Les  Amours  des 
Grands  Hommes,''  **  Lysandre,*'  ^^  Les  Memoirs  du  Serail/* 
&c.  4.  Other  works  of  an  amusing  kind,  such  as,  ^  Les 
Annates  Galantes/'  ^*  Le  Journal  Amoreux,''  &c. 

The  style  of  this  lady  is  rapid  and  animated,  but  her 
pencil  is  not  always  correct,  nor  her  incidents  probable. 
Her  short  histories  certainly  bad  the  merit  of  extinguishing 
the  taste  for  the  old  tedious  romances,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  novels  but  were  by  no  means  of  such  excellence  in 
that  style  as  those  that  have  since  been  written  by  Duclos, 
Marivaux,  Marmontel,  and  others.  She  has  also  the  fault 
of  attributing  her  feigned  adventures  to  great  personages 
known  iii  history,  and  thus  forming  that  coiifusion  of  ficti* 
tious  and  real  narratives  which  is  so  pernicious  tp  young 
Ireaders.  Her  verse  is  inferior  to  her  prose,  being  languid 
and  feeUe.' 

JARRY  (Laurence  JuiLLARDDU),  a  French  preacher 
and  poet,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Jarry,  near  Xantes, 
about  1656.  He  went  young  to  Paris,  where  the  duke  of 
lif ontausier,  M.  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Flechier,  became 
his  patrons,  and  encouraged  him  to  write.  He  gained  the 
poetical  prize  in  the  French  academy  in  1679  and  in  1714, 
and  it  is  remarkftble  that,  on  this  latter  occasion,  Voltaire, 
then  very  young,  was  one  of  his  competitors.  The  suc- 
cessful poem  was,  however,  below  mediocrity,  and  con- 
tained  some  blunders  with  which  his  young  antagonist 
amused  himself  and  the  public.  One  of  his  verses  began, 
**  Poles,  glac6s,  briilans.*'  "These  torrid  poles,''  could 
not  escape  ridicule.  At  the  san^e  time  he  was  celebrated 
as  a  preacher.  He  was  prior  of  Notre  Dame  du  Jarry  of 
the  order  of  Grammont,  in  the  diocese  of  Xantes,  where 
he  died  in  1730.  We  have  of  his,  a  work  entitled  ^*  Le 
Ministere  Evangelique ;"  of  which  the  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1726.  2.  "A  Collection  of  Sermons, 
Panegyrics,  and  Funeral  Orations,"  4  vols.  l>2mo.  3.  **  Un 
Recueil  de  divers  ouvrages  de  Piet6,*'  1688,  12mo.  4. 
"  Des  Poeses  Chrfiiiennes  Heroiques  &  Morales,"  1715, 
1 2mo.' 
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JARS  (GABRtfeL)»  a  French  mineralogist,  was  bom  at 
Lyons  in  1732*  His  father  was  concerned  in  the  mines  of 
ifae  Lyonnois,  and  as  the  son  discovered  an  early  attach- 
ment to  the  art  of  metallurgy,  he  was  placed  in  the  esta- 
blishment, upder  Trudaine,  for  the  construction  of  bridges 
and  causewaysi  in  order  to  obtaifi  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  a  miner  and  civil  engineer.  He  was  soon 
fixed  on  as  a  iit  person  for  introducing  improvements  into 
the  art  of  working  mines  in  France ;  and  with  this  view,  iti 
1757,  &c.  he  visited  and  strictly  scrutinized  most  of  the 
mines  on  the  continent^  and  in  1765  those  in  Scotland 
and  England.  On  his  return  he  set  about  arranging  the 
(observations  which  he  had  been  able  to  make,  when  a  sud- 
den death,  in  1769,  broke  off  his  designs.  His  works  were 
published  by  his  brother  at  Lyons,  entitled  "  Voyages  Me- 
tailurgiques,  ou  Recherches  et  Observations  sur  les  Mines 
et  Forges  de  Fer,  la  Fabrication  de  TAcier,  celle  du  Fer* 
blanc,  et  plusieurs  Mines  de  Charbon  de  Terre,  &c.''  in 
three  vols,  4to,  1774 — 1777.  They  are  said  to  form  a 
complete  collection  of  theoretical  and  practical  metallurgy, 
down  to  the  time  in  which  the  observations  were  made.* 

JAUCOURT  (Louis  de),  a  man  of  a  noble  family,  with 

the  title  of  chevalier,  who  preferred  study  and  literary 

labour,  in  which  he  was  indefatigable,  to  the  advantages  of 

birth,  which  in  his  time  were  very  highly  estimated,  was  < 

born  in  1704.     His  disinterestedness  and  his  virtues  wer^ 

conspicuous,   and  his  knowledge  extended  to  medicine, 

antiquities,  manners,  morals,  and  general  literature ;  in  all 

.  which  branches  he  has  furnished  articles  that  are  reckoned 

to  do  honour  to  the  French  Encyclopedie.     The  abbe 

Barruel  says,  that  D' Alembert  and  Diderot  artfully  engaged 

a  few  such  men  of  unblemished  character  to  engage  in 

that  undertaking ;  and  Jaucourt's  name  alone,  they  knew^ 

would  be  thought  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  bad 

principles  of  the  work.     Jaucourt  likewise  conducted  the 

<<  Bibliotheque  Kaisonn^e,**  a  journal  greatly  esteemed, 

from  its  origin  to  the  year  1740.     In  conjunction  with  the 

professors  Gaubius,  Musschenbro6k,  and  Dr.  Massuet,  he 

published  the  ''Musacum  Sebeanum,'*  in    1734,  a  book 

greatly  esteemed,  and  of  high  price*    He  bad  also  composed 

a   **  Lexicon  Medicum  universale,**  but  his  manuscript, 

which  was  just  about  to  be  printed  in  HoUandi  in  6  vols. 

1  Diet.  Hitt* 
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fblio,  was  lost  with  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  sant  to  that 
country.  Some  other  works  by  him  are  also  exunt,  on 
subjects  of  medicine  and  natural  phiiosopby.  He  was  »- 
member  of  the  royal  society  of  Londoii^  elected  in  1756^ 
and  of  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  Stockholm  ;  and  having 
been  a  pupil  of  the  Hlustrious  Boerhaare,  was,  by  his 
interest,  strongly  invited  into  the  service  of  the  stadtholder^ 
oh  very  advantageous  terms.  But  promises  had  no  effect 
Upon  a  man  who  was»  as  he  paints  himself,  "  a  man  without 
DecessitieSy  and  without  desires,  without  ambition,  wiibout 
intrigues ;  bold  enough  to  offer  his  compdiments  to  the 
great,  but  suflSciently  prudent  not  to  force  his  company 
upon  them  ;  and  one  who  sought  ft  studious  obscurity,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  his  tranquillity.'*  He  died  in  Fe-> 
bruary  1 7  SO.* 

JAY  (Gui  Michel  le),  an  advocate  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  very  remarkable  for  his  profouad  knowledge  of 
languages,  is  celebrated  for  having  printed  a  Polyglott  at 
his  own  expence,  and  thus  purchased  glory  with  the  loss  of 
his  fortune.      The  whole  edition  was  otf^red  to  sale  in 
England,  but  too  great  a  price  being  set  upou  it,  the 
Polyglott  of  Walton  was  undertaken  in  a  more  commodious 
ibrm.     Le  Jay  might  still  have  made  great  profit  by  h\^ 
"^ork  if  he  would  have  suffered  it  to  appear  under  the  name 
of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  wai  very  desirous  to  emulate  the 
fame  of  Ximenes  in  this  respect.     Being  now  poor,  and  a 
Ividower,  Le  Jay  became  an  ecclesiastic,  was  niade  dean  of 
Vezelai,  and  obtained  a  brevet  as  counsellor  of  state.     H« 
died  July  10,  1675.    The  PoVyglott  of  Le  Jay  is  in  ten 
Volumes,  large  folio,  a  model  of  beautifful  typography,  but 
too  bulky  to  be  used  with  convenience.     It  is  common  in 
France,  biit'of  so  little  detnand,  that,  according  to  Brunet, 
it  sells  at  present  for  t40  francs,  not  BLof  otatt  n^oney.      It 
has  the  Syriac  and  Arable  versions,  which  are  not  in  the 
iPolygtott  of  Ximenes.     The  publication  commenced   m 
1628,  and  was  concluded  in  1645.     We  cannot  suppose 
the  editor  to  have  been  less  than  two  or  three  and  thirty, 
wbeii  he  had  finished  a  volume  of  this  kind,  in  which  case 
he  must  1>ave  been  near  eighty  at  the  time  of  his  deatl^ 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  still  older.* 

JANSONIUS.     SeeJENSON. 

JEANNIN  (PriEH),  a  uative  ttf  Btrrgutidy,    born    in 
1540^  and  bred  as  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon, 

Hist.  t  M9nri.— dcW  Hiit.-->Bnin€t>i  MMoeUa  Librair«i 
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bis  prpfeHiig^n*     Tbq  st^*w  ^t*  Burgm^^y  Qlflpl^^J^  bltft  t^ 
i^mioi$ter.  t^is  af|iiirs  of  tbat»  pro^ijicet  »i>d  Uad  ev^rjf  r^§s^ 
to  fisiici^at^  tib^o^seW^  Vpon  th«ir  ^boiq^      Wh^n  ^b^ 
oxiie^n  {qt  (be  fpa^sacre  o|  ^.  B^rtbolQoieiitr  vo^^r^  r^eiv^ 
at  Dyon,  b^  ^^ppQs^d  i;bQ  fixecutioo  of  ib^m  w^b  i^H  bip 
influeQp^  9  an^  c^  few  i^yi^  «f(€^  arrived  a  coujrifr  U>  forbid 
the  (uardievs,    Tbe  9pp#i9i;fiieiit«  of  counsellor,  pr^idea^ 
^knd  iiQ^ily  qbi^  pre^U^nt*  ia  tbo  parliameat  of  DijiHh 
were  tbe  rewiirds  of  bU  meri^    Seduced  by  th^  prot^e«i 
of  tbe  le^gue-'s  to  ze^l  for  reiigiori  aod  (ot  tbe  $t4te|  Jeanniti 
for  a  t]m$  uoi^  bima^lf  witb  tbs^t  fectioti  i  b«t  be  soaa 
perceived  tbfjir  pecfidy  and  wiekednesiiy  m  weil  a#  ibe 
t;omplote|y  interested  views  of  the  Spmiardsi  aad  ttpw^d 
of  tbo  pcop^    Al^^  tbe  baule  of  Fontaine^  Frengoi^e^  in 
wbicb  tbe  fii)ftl  khw  vf%&  giyeo  to  tbe'  iesi^ttay  Henrj  I.V. 
icalled  bim  to  bit  Mft)nci)|  aod  retained  bim  in  bis  oourt. 
Frogi  tbisi  -time  be  bec^^fpe  tbe  «advioer^  and  aimoffc  •tba 
friend  of  ibe  kii\gi  irbo  admired  him  equally  for  bi^  frjtnkf- 
ness  and  bis  sagacity,    /cftunin  was  einployeel  in  the  nego- 
tiation bei^^^ee«»  the  Uuich  aiid  tbe  court  of  Sfiain,  the  most 
difl^ttlt  tbat  co^ld  be  undertaken.     It  wae  coecluded  in 
t60d.    After  tbe  dea^  of  Henry  IV.  the  queen rmotfaor 
con(ided  lo  bim  tbe  grea/test  affairs  of  tbe  state,  and  tbe 
administration  ef  tbe  |iaafices>  and  be  managed  tbem  with 
unparalleled  fidelity;  pf  wbich  bis  poverty  9t  bis  death 
afforded  aiB  iindoabted  proof.    He  died  in  1622,  at  the  age 
pf  eigbty-two,  baviug  seen  seven  successive  kings  oo .  the 
throj^  of  France!.     He  was  tbe  author  of  a  folio  coliection 
of  negoci^tioftf  end  memoirs^  printed  in  1656,  and  reprinted 
ia  a  beamifiil  edition,  9  vols,  12mo,  in  tbe  year  1659,  which 
were  long  held  in  the  highest  estinoscion.      The  regard 
which  Henry  IV.  felt  for  him  was  very  great.    Cooiplaining 
one  day  to  bi$  ministerii  tb^t  soae  among  xhem  bad  revealed 
^  state  seeret  of  i^nportanoe,  be  took  the  pnssndeat  by  the 
b^ndp  ^ying,  *<  As  for  tais  good  joan)  I  wiU  antiwar  for 
bim*"    Tel>  though  he  eatertained  sueh  sentiments  of  bim^ 
Jbe  did  little  for  hi«»;  and,  b«uag  conscious  that  be  bad  been 
re^iifs  in  tbi^  vespeet,  said  sometimes,  **  Many  of  ny  sub- 
jecta  I  load  «vitb  wealth,  to  prevent  tbem  frotn  exerting 
their.  n)Mic0;  but  far  tbe  prestd^t  Jeanoin,  I  always  say 

mucht  mi  do  little.*' ! 

1  Moreri. — Diet,  fiiit.— Perrault'*  J^  fitpmnes  IHuttrft.  , 
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'   JEBB  (John),  son  of  Dr.  John  Jebb,  detfn  of  CasbeUi 
■was  born  in  London,  early  in  1736.     He  was  a  man  mach 
•celebrated  amon^  the  violent   partizans  for  unbounded 
liberty,  religious  and  political ;    and  certainly  a  man  of 
'learning  and  talents,  though  they  were  both  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  controversy  as'to  leave  little  among  bis  writings 
<of  general  use.     His  education  was  begun  in  Ireland,  and 
•finished  in  England.    His  degrees  were  taken  at  Cambridge, 
-where  he  bore  public  offices,  and  obtained  the  vicarage  of 
<St.  Andrew's,  and  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Tor- 
'kington,  of  Huntingdonshire,  who  was  grand-daughter  to 
>the  earl  of  Harborough.    His  college  was  Peter-house.   He 
'early  took  up  the  plan  of  giving  theological  lectures,  which 
were  attended  by  several  pupils,  till  his  peculiar  opinions 
became  known  in  1770,  when  a  prohibition  was  published 
in  tbe  university.     How  soon  he  had  begun  to  deviate  from 
the  opinions  he  held  at  the  time  of  ordination  is  uncertain, 
but  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  21,  1775,  he  says,  **  I  have  for 
seven  years  past,  in  my  lectures,  maintained  steadily  the 
•proper  unity  of  God,  and  that  he  alone  should  be  the 
object  of  worship.'*     He  adds,  that  he  warned  his  hearerSt 
•that  this  was  not  the  received  opinion,  but  that  his  own  was 
settled,  and  exhorted  them  to  inquire  diligently.      This 
confession  seems  rather  inconsistent  with  the  defence  be 
addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1770.     He 
•was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  establishment  of  annual 

*  examinations  in  the  university,  but  could  not  prevail.  In 
1775,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  resigning  his  ecclesias- 
tical preferments,  which  he  did  accordingly  ;  and  then,  by 
the  advice  of  bis  friends,  took  up  the  study  of  physic.  For 
this  new  object  he  studied  indefatigably,  and  in  1777,  ob- 
tained his  degree  by  diploma  from  St.  Andrew's,  and  was 
admitted  a  licentiate  in  London. 

Amidst  the  cares  of  his  new  profession,  he  did  not  de- 
cline his  attention  to  theological  study,  nor  to  what  he 
considered  as  the  cause  of  true  liberty.  He  was,  as  be 
bad  been  for  many  years,  zealous  for  tbe  abolition  of  sub- 
;&cription,  a  warm  friend  to  the  cause  of  America  against 

•  England,  an  incessant  advocate  for  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage  (those  pernicious  engines  for  destroying 
the  British  constitution),  a  writer  in  i>ewBpapers,  and  a 
speaker  in  public  meetings.  So  many  eager  pursuiu  seem 
to  have  exhausted  his  constitution,  and  he  died,  apparently 
#f  a  decline,  in  March  1786. 
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Or.  John  Jebb  was  a  maa  of  various- and  extehsire  learn* 
iog»  master  of  many  languages,  among  which  were  He- 
brew and  Arabic;  and  during  his  last  illness,  he  studied' 
the  Saxon,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  \nd  antiquities  J 
He  was  twice  a  candidate  Hqr  the  professorship  of  Arabic  at 
Cambridge.  Besides  bis  theological  and  medical  know- 
ledge, he  was  not  ,a  little  versed  in  the  science  of  law, 
which  he  once  thought  of  making  bis  profession,  even  after 
he  had  studied  physic.  He  was  also  a  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  and  was  concerned  with  two  friends  in  pub- 
lishing at  Cambridge  a  small  quarto,  enjtitled  ^^  Excerpta 
qusdam  e  Newtonii  principiis  Philosophise  naturalis,  cum- 
notis  variorum  ;"  which  was  received  as  a  standard  book  of 
education  in  that  university.  His  other  works  have  been 
collected  into  3  vols.  8vo,  published  in  1787  by  J)r.  Dis-- 
ney,  and  contain  chiefly,  (besides  the  plan  of  his  lectures, 
and  harmony  of  the  gospels,  six  sermons,  and  a  medical 
treatise  on  paralysis,)  controversial  t/acts  and  letters,  on 
his  intended  improvements  at  Cambridge,  on  subscription, 
on  parliamentary  reform,  &c.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
active,  enterprising,  and  rather  turbulent,  but  a  sincere 
man.* 

JEBB  (Samuel,  M.  D.),  a  native  of  Nottingham,  and  a 
member  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  became  attached  to 
the  nonjurors,  and  accepted  the  omce  of  librarian  to  the 
celebrated  Jeremy  Collyer.     While  he  was  at  Peter-house 
he  printed  a  translation  of  *^  Martyn's  Answers  to  Emlyn," 
1718,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1719;  in  which  latter  year  he  in- 
scribed to  that  society  his  ^*  Studiorum  Primitiae  ;*'  namely, 
^'  S.  Justini  Martyris  cum  Tryphone  Dialogus,"  1719,  8vo.. 
Qn  leaving  the  university,  he  married  a  relation  of  the 
celebrated  apothecary  Mr.  Dillingham,  of  Red -lion*  square, 
from  whom  he  took  instructions  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry 
by*tbe  recommendation  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  afterwards  prac- 
tised physic  at  Stratford  in  Essex.     In  1722  he  was  editor 
of  the  ^^  Bibliotheca  l,iteraria,**  a  learned  work,  of  which 
only  ten  numbers  wer^  printed,  and  in  which  are  inter- 
spersed the  pl>servations  of  jVIassoq,  Wasse,  and  other* 
eminent  scholars  of  the  time.     He  also  published,  I:  *^  De 
Vita  &  Rebus  gestis  Maris  Scotorum  Reginas,  prancix 
DotarixJ'     "  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Dowager  of  France,  extracted  from 

^  Life  prefiied  to  bit  MTorki^ 
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originil  nscovdi  a&d  Miters  cl  tfedit,**  172^,  i^o.    2.  An 
editton  of  '*  Atistidefr^*^  with  notes  ^"J^  2  vols.   4to,  a 
vary  cxceirletK  editidn.     3.  A  beoiu^ful  and  correct  edi- 
tiptt  of  *^  Joanius  Caii   Britjartni  de   Octiiibuft  Britsuinicis 
liber  lioute ;  d«  vtriortttn  AniiAalium  &  Siirpiuni)  &c.  Kber 
uitus;  de  Libris  propriis  Hb«r  iitius;  de  Pronunciatione 
Grttcai  &  Laiine  Linguee)  cufO  BCri))tioi^  novA,  Ubeiim ; 
ad  optimonim  eKemplariom  fidem  recognitt ;  a  8.  Jebb« 
W*  D."  London,    1729,  «vo.     4.  Aii  edition  of   Bacon's 
'^Opus  Mi^us/'  folio,  neatly  and  acc»raiely   printed  for 
W*  Bowyer,  1 735.     5.  **  Humphr.  Hodii,  liK  2,  ile  GT»d5 
iUuttribtts  Linguas  Gra^cse  Literarum<|ue  hnmaiiiorunt  in- 
stauratoribus,^^   &g.   Lond.   1742,  8vo.     "  Prcmittitur  de 
Vita  &  Scriptis  ip»u6  Humphredi  Diwertaiio,  uiictore  S. 
Jebb,  M.  D."     He  wrote  also  the  epitaph  inscribed  on  a 
small  pyramid  between  Hant-Buisson  and  Marquise,  in  the 
road  to  Boulogne,  about  seven  miles  from  CaUu»,  in  me- 
mory of  Edward  Seabrigljt,  esq.  of  Crotion  in  Norl^lk, 
three  other  English  gentlemen,  and  two  servants,  who  were 
all  mordered  Sept.  20,   1723*.     The  pyramid,  being  de- 
oayed,  was  taken  down  about  1751,  aivd  a  Binall  oratory  or 
chapel  erected  on  the  side  of  the  roadf.     In  1749,  Dr. 
Jebb  possessed   all  Mr.  Bridges's  M8S.    relative    to   the 
f*  History  of  Northamptonshire,^*   which  were  aJterwards 
bought  by  sir  Thomas  Cave,  bart.  and  filially  digested, 
and  pubitishtd  i»  2  vtjls.  folio,  by  the  rev.  Peter  U  halley, 
in  1791.     Dr.  Jebb  practise^  at  Stratford  with  great  suc- 
cess till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  wlien  be  retired 
with  a  moderate  fortune  into  Derbyshire,  where  he  died 
March  9,  1772,  leaving  several  children,  one  of  whom  is 
tbe  subject  of  the  neict  article.     He  was  uncle  to  the  pre- 
ceding Dr.  John  Jebb. ' 

JEBB  (Sir  Richakd,  Bart.),  ion  of  the  (>reced5ng,  was 
born  in  1729  at  Stratford  in  Essex,  where  his  father,  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article,  practised  as  a  physician. 
He  had  a  liberal  classical  edacatioti  at  Cambridge;  but 
being  by  principle  a  nonjuror,  froidi  his  father,  he  could 
not  be  ttiatricuiated,  nor  take  any  degree  ^t  that  university. 

*  Sm  «*  PolUioftl  Stftle,"  vol.  XXVI.  f  FrLRi  ike  iBforiBatioil  of  m  seoUe- 

p.  ^33,  443;  and  **  A  Narrative  of  the  man  who  ba»  been  in  the  chapel,  vbem 

I^fOoeedingt  in  t'ranoe,  fbr  dtaboterins  ttiaHi,  he  wn  told,  it  occaaiAualty  p«r- 

apd  ^Meciisf  tbm   Wurihrm  of  tbe  fbrttiedfarlheSDaU  ofthemrsSSaMia 

'English  Gentlemen/'  where  there  is  a  were  piordered. 
print  of  the  pyramid,  with  Uw  iatcrip- 

tioB.  i  Nichols's  Bowjcr. 
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He  afterwards  stodlied  modicine  in  London  and  in  Leyden; 
and  from  the  university  in  the  latter  city  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.     Upon  settling  in  London 
he  entered  as  licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians ;  and 
in  1768  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  that  body.     He  was  for 
«onie  time  physician  both  to  St.  George's  hospital,  and  to 
the  Westminster  infirmary.     As  a  practitioner  he  becaipe 
<$o  eminent,  that  when  the  duke  of  Gloucester  fell  dan- 
g<erously  ill  in  Italy,  he  was  requested  to  go  abroad  to  at- 
tend the  health  of  that  prince;  and  on  this  occasion  bis 
-conduct  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  he  was  called  abroad 
a  second  time  to  visit  the  same  prince,  on  a  future  illness, 
in  1777.     Abont  this  time  he  was  niade  physician-extra* 
ordinary  to  the  king  ;  and  in  1 780  was  appointed  physician 
in  ordinary  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  >   He  not  only  held 
these  offices  about  the  royal  family,  but  was  for  several 
years  one  of  the  physicianti  chiefly  employed  by  them. 
Upon  the  death  of  sir  Edward  Wilmot,  in  1786,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  bis  majesty; 
but  this  office  be  did  not  enjoy  many  months ;  for,  being 
in  attendance  on  two  of  the  princesses,  who  were  affected 
with  the  measles,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  fever 
in  their  apartments  at  Windsor,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
disease,  after  a  few  days  illness,  on  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1787,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.* 

JEFF£RY  (John),  an  English  divine,  was  born  Dec.  20, 

1647,  at  Ipswich,  where  he  had   his  grammar-learning; 

and  thence  removed  in  1664  to  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge^ 

under  thetuitidn  of  Dr.  John  Echard.     Here  be  took -bis  first 

degree,  and  as  soon  after  as  he  could,  he  went  into  orders, 

and  accepted  of  the  curacy  of  Dennington  in  Suffolk,     He 

applied  very  closely  to  his  studies,  lived  quite  retired,  and 

was  not  known  or  heard  of  in  the  world  for  some  years.  At 

length,  becoming  known,  he  was,  in  1678,  elected  mini-^ 

ster  of  St.  Peter's  of  Mancroft  in  Norwich ;  where  his  good 

temper,  exemplary   life,  judicious  preaching,  and   great 

learning,  soon  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the 

wisest  and  best  men  in  his  pariah.     Sir  Thomas  Brown,  so 

well  known  to  the  learned  world,  respected  and  valued  him. 

Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 

who  then  spent  the  long  vacations  in  that  city,  took  great 

*  Many  particulars  of  fir  Richai^  Jebb's  character  are  discosaed  ia  Gent. 
Mag,  Tpl,  LVII. 
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notice  of  his  singular  modesty  of  behaTiour,  and  rational 
method  of  recommending  religion  in  sermons;  gave  bim 
an  apartment  in  bis  house,  took  him  up  to  town  with  biok, 
carried  him  into  company,  and  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Tillotson,  then  preacher  at  Lincoln's-inn,  who  ofien 
engaged  Mr.  Jeffery  to  preach  for  him,  and  was  probably 
the  means  of  making  him  l^nown  to  Dr.  Whichcote,  three 
volumes  of  whose  sermons  he  afterwards  published,  and 
to  other  eminent  men.  In  1687,  Dr.  Sharp,  then  dean 
of  Norwich,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  obtained 
for  him,  without  solicitation,  the  two  small  livings  of  Kir*- 
ton  and  Falkenham  in  Suffolk;  and,  in  1694,  archbishop 
Tiliotson  made  him  archdeacon  of  Norwich.  In  1710  he 
'  married  a  second  wife ;  and  after  his  marriage,  discontinued 
his  attendance  on  the  convocation  :  and  when  be  was  asked 
•  the  reason,  would  pleasantly  excuse  himself  out  of  the  old 
law,  which  saith,  *<  that,  whei*  a  man  has  taken  a  new  wife, 
he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  to  war/'  He  di^d  in 
1720,  aged  72. 

He  published,  **  Christian  Morals,  by  sir  Thomi^ 
Browne.'*  '^  Moral  and  religious  Aphorisms,  collected  from 
Dr.  Whichcote's  Papers,"  and  three  volumes  of  sermon^, 
by  the  same  author,  1702.  In  1701  be  bad  printed  a  vo- 
lume of  his  own  discourses,  and  occasionally  various  ser- 
mons and  tracts  separately,  for  twenty  years  before.  All 
these  were  collected,  and  published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  in  175L 
Dr.  JeflPery  was  an  enemy  of  religious  controversy,  alleg* 
ing,  **  that  it  produced  more  heat  than  light."  He  left 
behind  him  many  manuscript  volumes,  entitled,  TAEl^ 
EATTON,  affording  ^n  irrefragable  prQof  qf  hi^  gre^t  in* 
dustry.'   ' 

JEFFERY,  or  GEOFFREY,  of  Monmouth  (ap  AkthurU 
the  famous  British  historian,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  was  born  at  Monmouth,  and  probably  educated 
in  the  Benedictine  monastery  near  that  place ;  for  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  had  not  yet  risen  to  any  great  height,  and 
bad  been  lately  depressed  by  the  Danish  invasion.;  so  that 
monasteries  were  at  this  time  the  principal  seminaries  of 
Jearning.  Tradition  still  points  out  a  small  apartment  of 
the  above  monastery  as  his  library ;  it  bears  in  the  ceiling 
and  windows  remains  of  former  magnificence,  but  is  much 
more  modern  than  the  age  of  JeHery.     He  was  mad^e  arcb« 

'  Memoiri  preGxed  to  bis  Sermoni.-* Birch's  TiUotsoo. 
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Aiacon  of  Monraootb,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  in  1 1 52.  He  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  also,  but  on 
no  apparent  good  grounds.  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester, 
natural  son  of  Henry  I.  and  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
were  his  particular  patrons ;  the  first  a  person  of  grei|t 
eminence  and  authority  in  th^  kingdom,  and  celebrated 
for  his  learning ;  the  latter,  for  being  the  greatest  patron 
of  learned  men  in  that  lime,  and  himself  a  great  scholar 
and  statesman. 

Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits  inform  us,  that  M^alter  Mapssui^ 
or  Mapes,  alias  Calenius,  who  was  at  this  time  archdeacon 
of  Oxford,  and  of  whom  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  other 
historians,  as  well  as  Jefiery  himself,  make  honourable 
mention,  as  a  man  very  curious  in  the  study  of  antiquity, 
and  a  diligent  searcher  into  ancient  libraries,  and  especially 
after  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  happened  while  he  was 
in  Armorica  to  meet  with  a  history  of  Britain,  written  in 
the  British  tongue,  and  carrying  marks  of  great  antiquity. 
Being  overjoyed  at  his  discovery,  he  in  a  short  time  came 
over  to  England,  where  inquiring  for  a  proper  person  to 
translate  this  curious  but  hitherto  unknown  book,  be  very 
opportunely  met  with  Jeifery  of  Monmouth,  a  man  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Britain, 
excellently  skilled  in  the  British  tongue,  and  besides  (con- 
sidering the  time)  an  elegant  writer,  both  in  verse  and 
prose ;  and  to  him  be  recommended  the  task.  Jeffery  ac« 
cordingly  undertook  to  translate  it  into  Latin ;  which  he 
performed  with  great  diligence,  approving  himself,  accord- 
ing to  Matthew  Paris,  a  faithful  translator.  At  first  he 
divided  it  into  four  books,  written  in  a  plain  simple  style, 
a  copy  of  which  is  said  to  be  at  Bene^t*college,  Cambridge, 
which  was  never  yet  published ;  but  afterwards  made  some 
alterations,  and  divided  it  into  eight  books,  to  which  he 
added  the  book  of  "  Merlin's  JProphecies,''  which  he  had 
also  translated  from  British  verse  into  Latin  prose.  A  grei|t 
many  fabulous  and  trifiing  stories  are  inserted  in  the  history, 
upon  which  account  JefFery's  integrity  has  been  called  i^ 
question ;  and  many  ai^thors,  Polydore  Vergil,  Buchanan, 
and  some  others,  treat  the  whole  as  fiction  and  forgery. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  19  defended  by  very  learned  men, 
such  as  Usher,  Leland,  Sberingham^  ^^^  ^^^^  Ritce,  and 
many  more.  His  advocates  do  x^qI  Aen^j,  that  there  are 
.  aeveral  absurd  a&d  iq^f^diblQ  »to%  insexxaflL  In  this  book; 
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but,  Us  be  trundaMd  9r  borrowed  tbsra  from  otiierv,  tbe 
truth  9f  the  bistory  ought  not  to  be  reacted  ki  tbe  groib, 

though  the  oredulity  of  the  ht8toria«  moy  deserve  cenaore. 

'  Camden  alleges,  that  his  rejation  of  BratUfS,  and  fait  sac- 
6e88or6  in  those  ancient  tiines,  ought  to  be  entitely 
garded,  and  would  have  onr  history  commence  witb  Ci 
atteoipt  vpon  tlie  island,  w^bich  advice  has  sioce  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  generality  of  our  historians*     But  Milton  pur* 
iiieo  the  old  beaten  tract,  and  alleges  that  we  caiioot  be 
easily  discharged  of  Brutus  and  ins  line,  vrith  the  whole 
progeny  of  kings  to  tbe  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar ;  since  it 
tv  a  Btory  supported  by  descents  of  ancestry,  and  long  con- 
tinued fciws  and  exploits,  which  have  no  appearance  of 
being  borrowed  or  devised.     Camden,  indeed,  would  in- 
ftinuate,  that  the  name  of  Brutus  was  unknown  to  tbe  an- 
cient Brrtons,  and  that  Jeffery  was  tbe  fkst  person  who 
feigned  him  founder  of  their  race.     But  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon bad  published,  in  the  beginning  of  his  history,  a 
ftfaott  aocount  of  Brutus,  otul  made  tbe  Britons  the  de- 
aceiKlants  of  tbe  Trojans,  before  lie  knew  any  thing  of 
* Jeflery*s  BritMh  history :  and  be  profeises  to  have  bad  this 
oooount  (torn  various  authors.     Stgibertua  Gemblacensis, 
a  Freneh  author,  somewhat  more  early  than  JeflSery,  or 
Henry  of  Huntiogdon  (for  he  died,  according  to  Beliar- 
-SHine,  in  i  1  Ifi)  gives  an  account  of  tbe  passage  of  Brutus, 
grandson,  of  Aacanius,  from  Greece  to  Albion,  at  the  he%d 
iff  tbe  entiled  Trojans;  and  tells  us,  that  he  called  tbe 
people  and  country  after  his  own  name,  and  at  last  left 
three  sons  to  succeed  liim,  after  he  bad  reigned  twenty- 
four  years.     Hence  he  passes  summarily  over  the  affairs  of 
tilt  Britons,  dgrecably  to  tbe  British  history,  till  they  were 
driven  into  Wales  by  the  Saxons. 

Nennius,  abbot  of  Banchor,  who  flourished,  according  to 
'%6me  accounts,  in  the  aeventh  century,  or  however,  with- 
out dispute,  some  hundredU  of  years  before  JeSery's  time, 
lias  written  very  copiously  conceming  Brotus  ;  recounting 
^is  genealogy  from  the  patriarch  Noeh,  and  relating  tbe 
irwn  of  his  advefttufes  in  a  maOner  that  differs  but  in  few 
circumstanees  from  tbe  Bi*itish  history.  Giraldfn  Cam- 
*brensi«,  contemporary  with  Jellery,  says,  that  in  bis  ttme 
•the  Welsh  bards  aod  singers  could  refj<eat  by  heart,  fiEonx 
tbeir  ancietrt  and  authentic  books,  the  genealogy  ef  tbeir 
princes  from  Roderie  the  Gfeet  to  Belim  the  Great;  Mti 
irem  htm  to  Sylvius^  Ascanius,  and  £iieas;  end  ima 
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^neas  lineally  carry  up  thcfir  pedigtee  tp  Adftm.  Ftrom  these 
authorities  it  appears,  that  the  story  of  Brutus  is  not  thf) 
produce  of  Jeffery*s  invention,  but,*  if  it  be  ti  fiction,  is  ot 
much  older  date. 

There  are  two  editions  of  Jeffery*s  history  esetant  in 
Latin,  one  of  virhich  was  published  in  4to,  by  Ascensius, 
at  Paris,  A.  D.  1517;  the  other  in  folio  by  Cooimeline,  at 
Heidelberg,  1587,  amoivg  the  •*  Rerum  Britannicarum 
Scriptores  vetustiores  &  praecipui,*^  which  is  tnuch  the 
fah*er  ahd  more  correct  edition.  A  translation  of  it  into 
Ennrjish  by  Aaron  Thompson,  of  Queen's-college,  wa4 
|)nblrshcd  at  London,  1718,  in  8vo,  with  a  large  preface, 
in  which  the  translator  offers  an  elaborate  vindication  of  thc^ 
work,  and  defends  Jeffery  with  great  skill  and  learning; 
but,  after  refuting  the  charge  of  forgery,  be  has  failed  in 
establishing  it  as  an  historical  performance;  for  he  him- 
self invalidates  its  authority  by  acknowledging,  that  it  wa^ 
only  such  an  irregular  account  as  the  Britons  were  able  to 
preserve  in  those  times  of  destruction  and  confusion  ;  be- 
sides some  other  romantic  tales,  which  indeed  alight  bft 
traditions  ainong  the  Welsh,  and  such  as  Jeffery  might 
think  entertaining  stories  for  the  creduKty  of  the  times. 

We  have,  however,  no  need  of  any  other  argument^ 
tlian  the  confession  of  Jeffery  himself,  who  acknowledges 
that  the  history  of  Britain  was  not  wholly  a  traRfilatioii  of 
the  Welsh  manascript ;  he  avows  that  be  added  aei^enit 
parts,  particularly  Merlin^s  Prophecies,  before^identioned, 
and  ins^srtied  some  circumstances  *^  which  he  bad  heard 
fix>m  that  most  learned  historian^  Walter  archdeacon  of 
Oxford." 

The  controversy,  «ays  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  **  Tour  in  Man** 
tnouthshire/'  is  at  kngth  finally  decided,  and  the  best 
Welsh  critics  allow,  that  Jeffery's  work  was  a  vitiated 
tfanskition  of  the  History  of  the  Brttiah  Kings,  written  by 
Tyssilio,  or  St.  Talian,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  who  flourished 
in  the  sevetith  century.  Jeffery  in  his  woric  omitted  many 
parts,  made  considerable  alterations,  additions,  and  inter* 
polations,  latinised  many  of  the  British  appelletioas,  and 
'In  the* opinion  of  a  learned  Welshman*,  murdered  TyiK 
siiifo :  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that  Jefiery  ought  to  be 
n^  more  cited  as  historical  autbortev  ^han  AiMdit  de  Gsral^ 

♦  Letttr  ftom  Lewis  Mgi^j,  to  ?dwafd  m^d,  CMftVttaUejVrtw  for  1^95. 
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or  the  Seven  Cliampions  of  Cbristendom.  Bat,  says  tbe 
saQie  judicious  author,  whatever  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  its  authenticity,  Jeffery's  British  His* 
tory  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the  literature  of  this  country; 
^nd  next  to  tbe  history  of  Charlemagne,  by  Turpin,  pro- 
bably written  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  the  6rst  pro- 
duction which  introduced  that  species  of  composition  called 
romance. 

The  work  of  Jeflery  is  extremely  entertaining,  and  his 
fables  have  been  frequently  clothed  in  rhyme.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  Robert,  a  monk  of  tbe  abbey  of  Glou- 
cester, wrote  an  history  of  England  in  verse,  in  the  Alex- 
andrian measure,  from  Brutus  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Warton  justly  observes,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry, 
^*  that  the  tales  have  often  a  more  poetical  air  in  JefFery^s 
.prose  than  in  this  rhyming  chronicle,  which  is  totally  des- 
titute of  art  or  imagination,  and,  from  its  obsolete  language, 
scarcely  intelligible."  This  historical  romance,  however, 
was  not  only  versified  by  monkish  writers,  but  supplied 
.^ome  of  'Our  best  poets  with  materials  for  their  sublime 
compositions.  Spenser,  in  the  second  book  of  his  jp'aerie 
Queene,  has  given, 

*'  A  chronicle  of  Britbh  \ungB, 
From  Brute  to  Arthur's  rayne/* 

Id  this  historical  romance  is  also  to  be  found,  the  affecting 
history  of  Leir  king  of  Britain,  the  eleventh  in  succession 
after  Brutus,  who  divided  his  kingdom  between  Gonerilla 
and  Regan,  his  two  elder  daughters,  and  disinherited  his 
youngest  daughter  Cordeilla.  From  this  account  Shaks- 
peare  selected  his  incomparable  tragedy  of  **  King  Lear,'* 
but  improved  the  pathos  by  making  tbe  de$kth  of  Cordeilla 
(which  name  be  softened  after  the  exrmple  of  Spenser 
intQ  Cordelia)  precede  that  of  Lear,  while,  in  tbe  original 
story,  the  aged  father  is  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and  sur- 
vived by  Cordeilla.r— Milton  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly fond  of  Jeffery's  tales,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
tbe  beautifql  fiction  of  Sabrina  in  the  ^'  Mask  of  Comus.'*^ 
JEFFREYS  (Lord  George),  baron  Wem,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  was  thesixthisou  of* 
John  Jeffreys,  esq.  of  Acton  in  Denbighshire,  by  Margaret 
dd^ghter  to  sir  Thom^  Ir^iand  of  Beausey,  near  Warring- 
ton.    He  was  educated  first  at  the  free-school  at  Shrews* 

A  Tboinpson'i  Preface.— Bale,  PitSj  and  TaDaer.-— Nicokon's  Hift.  Library 
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ana  t>ury,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  that  of  Westminster^ 

I'g^.  where  he  became  a  good  proficient  in  the  learned  tan- 

ishlir  gu^g^s;  and  was  thence  removed  to  the  Inner-Temple^ 

where  he  applied  himself  very  assiduously  to  the  law.    His 
father's  family   was  large,  and  his  temper  parsimonious, 
consequently  the  young  man's  allowance  was  very  scanty^ 
Q.^  and  hardly  sufficient  to  support  him  decently  :  but  his  own 

ingenuity  supplied  all  deficiencies,  till  he  came  to  the  bar; 
to  which,  however,  he  never  had  any  regulai'  call.  Irt 
1666,  he  was  at  the  assize  at  Kingston,  where  very  few 
counsellors  attended,  on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging. 
Here  necessity  gave,  him  permission  to  put  on  a  gown ; 
and  to  plead ;  and  he  continued  the  practice  unrestrained^ 
till  he  reached  the  highest  employments  in  the  law. 

About  this  time  he  made  clandestine  addresses  to  th<& 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  The  af* 
fair  was  discovered,  and  the  confidante  turned  out  of 
doors.  Jeffreys,  with  a  grenerosity  unknown  to  him  in  bis 
prosperous  days,  took  pity  on,  and  married  her.  She 
proved  an  excellent  wife,  and  Kved  to  see  him  lord  chief 
justice  of  England.  On  her  death,  he  married  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  daughter  to  sir 
Thomas  Blodworth. 

Soon  after  commencing  his  professional  career,  alder* 
<  man  Jeffreys,  a  namesake,  and  probably  a  relation,  intro- 

^'  duced  him  among  the  citizens  ;  and,  beiug  a  joyial  bottle 

f  -companion,  be  became  very  popular  among  them,  came 

into  great  business,  and  was  chosen  their  recorder.     Hit 
*>'  influence  in  the  city,  and  his  readiness  to  promote  anjr 

[s:  measures  without  reserve,  introduced  him  at  court;  and 

k.  he  was  appointed  the  duke  of  York's  solicitor. 

-^  He  was  very  active  in  the  duke's  interest,  and  carried 

^  through  a  cause  which  was  of  very  great  consequence  to 

$r  his  revenue,  respecting  the  right  of  the  Penny*post-office. 

fi  He  was  6rst  made  a  judge  in  his*  native  country  ;  and,  iii 

i  1 680,  was  knighted,  and  made  chief  justice  of  Chester,  and 

a  baronet  in  16dl.     When  the  parliament  began  the  pro^ 
i  secution  of  the  abborrers,  he  resigned  the  recordership, 

;  aud  obtained  the  place  of  chief  justice  of  the  king's-bench; 

i  and,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  the  great  seal, 

f  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  adviser?  ^^d  promoters  of  all 

»  the  oppressive  and  arbitrary  measures  ^^  ^^^^  unhappy  and 

tyrannigal  reign;  ^qJ  bis  »n5\ii^g^ry  ^^*  inhumaa  pro- 
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ceedtng^  tgsiiost  Moaiiioutb'9  ipi$erable  adbefenU  in  tiii^ 
West  will  ever  render  bi$  name  iofaaious.  There  n,  Uhv-t 
ever,  a  lingular  story  of  biw  in  thia  expedkAon,  wbicb  leads 
to  bis  credit;  as  it  sbews,  that  wbon  he  wq^  not  under 
state  influeoee,  he  bad  a  proper  sen^eof  tbe  natural  and 
civil  rights  of  men,  and  an  iuciination  %o  p^ou^t  thenh 
The  mayor,  aldermee,  and  justices  of  Bristol,  bad  bee^ 
used  to  transpcHTt  convicted  crimoah  %q  d»e  American  plaa« 
tutioDSy  and  s^ll  tbom  by  way  of  trade ;  aad*4lnding  tbe 
eommodity  turn  to  a  good  account,  tbey  contrived  a  me- 
thod to  make  it  more  plentifal.  Their  legal  convicts  were 
but  few^  and  tbe  exportation  was  inconsiderable.  Wben^ 
therefore,  any  petty  rogues  and  pilferers  were  brought  be- 
fore them  in  a  judicial  capacity^  tbey  were  sure  to  be 
threatened  with  banging ;  and  tbey  bad  some  ^^ery  diligent 
officers  attending,  who.  would  advise  tbe  iguoiant  iatimir 
dated  creatures  to  pray  for  transportation,  as  tbe  only  way 
to  saine  them }  and»  in  general,  by  some  means  or  otber^ 
tbe  advice  waa  followed.  Then,  without  any  more  formi 
oach  aldermaft  ia  course  took  one  and  sold  for  bis  own  bar 
lie6t;  and  son»etimes  warm  disputes  arose  among  tbess 
about  tbe  next  turn.  This  trade  bad  been  carried  oe  un- 
Boticed  many  yearsi  when  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  lord  chief  justice  ;  who,  finding,  upon  in^iry,  that  thfi 
mayor  was  equally  involved  in  the  guilt  of  this  outrageous 
practice  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  made  him  descend 
from  the  bench  where  he  was  sitting,  and  stand  at  the  bar 
in  his  acarlet  and  fura,  and  plead  as  a  common  criimial. 
He  then  took  security  of  tbein  to  answer  informations;  but 
ibe  amnesty  after  tbe  revolution  stopt  tbe  proceedings^  aiid 
secured  their  iniquitous  gains. 

North,  who  informs  us  of  this  circumstance,  tells  us  liker 
wise,  that,  when  he  was  in  temper,  and  matters  iadifferent 
came  before  htm^  no  one  better  became  a  seat  of  justice ; 
and  tbe  following  anecdote  seems  to  prove  that  he  at  leaift 
knew  what  was  right.  At  a  contested  deetioo  for  a  mem- 
ber of  pariianteotfer  tlie  tomn  of  Arundel  in  Sussex^  go- 
vernment interfered  so  openly  as  to  send  down  /effireysi 
then  lord  ebancdlor,  with  insiructiofis  to  use  eywry  metliod 
to  procure  tbe  netum  of  the  court  candidate.  On  ibe  dajr 
of  electton,  in  order  to  intimidate  tbe  eieciors,  be  placed 
himself  on  the  hustings  dose  by  the  retomiBg  ofieeri  tbe 
nayor,  who  had  been  an  aMorney^  but  ivas  vetmed  from 
business,  vrith  an  ample  fortsme  and  fear  chvMter  f  he  sreli 
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knew  the  chancellor^  but  for  prudenUftl  reasons  acted  at  if 
he  was  a  stranger  both  to  bis  persoa  and  rank.  In  tha 
course  of  the  poU|  that  magistrate^  who  scrutinised  every 
man  before  be  permitted  him  to  vote,  rejected  one  of  the 
court  party ^  at  which  Jeffreys  riaing  in  a  heat,  after  sereral 
indecent  reflectiona^  declared  the  man  should  poll,  addinfr^ 
'*  I  am  the  lord  chancellor  of  this  realm.'*  The  major^ 
regarding  him  with  a  look  of  the  highest  contempt,  i^ 
plied  in  these  words,  **  Your  nngentlemanlike  befaavio«r 
convincef  me,  it  is  inpessible  you  should  be  tlio  peison 
you  pretend ;  were  you  the  chancellor,  you  would  know 
that  you  have  nodiiog  to  do  here,  where  I  alone  preside  ;** 
then  turning  to  the  crier,  ^'  OiHcer,''  said  be,^  **  turn  that 
£ellow  out  of  court  i**  his  commands  were  obeyed  without 
heiiitatiou,  and  the  chancellor  retired  ^o  bis  inn,  in  great 
confusion,  and  the  election  terminated  in  Eurour  of  the  po^ 
pular  candidate.  In  the  erening  the  ovi^'or,  to  bis  grreat 
surprise,  received  a  message  from  Jeffreys,  desiring  the 
&vour  of  his  company  at  the  inn,  which  he  declining,  tbe 
chancellor  came  Co  bis  house,  and  being  introduced  to  faioi 
made  the  following'compliment :  '^8ir,  notwithstandiogwv 
are  in  different  interests,  I  cannot  help  revering  one  who 
so  well  4cnows,  and  dares  so  nobly  execute  tbe  law<;  and 
though  I  myself  was  somewhat  degraded  thereby,  you  did 
but  your  duty.  You,  as  I  have  learned,  are  independent^ 
but  you  may  have  some  relation  who  is  not  so  we'll  pro« 
vided  for ;  if  you  have,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting him  with  a  considerable  place  in  my  gift,  juat  uom^ 
vacant.^'  Soch  an  offer,  and  so  handsomely  made,  coaUl 
not  fail  of  drawing  the  acknowledgments  of  tbe  party  to 
whom  it  was  made ;  he  having  a  nephew  in  no  very  aflaenC 
circumstances,  named  him  to  the  cfaanoellor,  who  ivniie* 
diately  signed  the  necessary  instrun^eot  for  his  appoint^ 
naent  to  a  very  lucrative  and  honoitrable  employment 

On  tbe  bench,  judge  Jeffreys  talked  fluently,  and  with 
apirit;  hot  his  weakness  was,  that  he  eould  not  raprehend 
without  scolding,  and  in  the  very  lowest  language.     Hn 
called  it  ^*  giving  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  toogtie.^ 
It  was  ordinary  to  hear  him  tafy  *'  <io,  yon  are  a  ftlthy, 
lonsy,  nitty  rascal ;"  with  macbmore  of  like  elegat^oc.  He 
took  a  pleasure  in  mortifying  f«andu\«nt  attorneys.     Hvi 
voice  and  visage  made  bun  a  tcnrr^r  ^to  teiX  offendani,  a;nd 
fermidable  indeed  to  alj      A  »«»\v^v«*  'otVJa^pwg  Wtlag 
a  oaose  before  bim^      '    of  tfai^  ^^f^^^^  aoansei  sw*^ 
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*'  that  be  was  a  strange  fellow^  and  sometimes  w^nt  id 
churcb,  sometimes  to  conventicles ;  and  n^ne  could  tell 
.what  to  make  of  bim,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  was  < 
Trimmer."  At  that  the  chancellor  fired.  "  A  Trimmer  !*• 
said  he,  *'  I  have  beard  much  of  that  monster,  but  never 
saw  one  ;  come  forth,  Mr.  Trimmer,  and  let  me  see  your 
shape :"  and  he  treated  the  poor  fellow  so  rougbly,  that, 
when  he  came  out  of  the  hall,  be  declared  **  he  would  ooC 
undergo  the  terrors  of  that  man^s  face  again  to  save  hia 
life ;  and  he  should  certainly  retain  the  frightful  impres-* 
sions  of  it  as  long' as  he  lived.'' 

'    When  the  prince  of  Orange  came,  and  all  was  in  confu- 
sion, the  lord  chancellor,   being   very  obnozioas  to  tbef 
people,  disguised  himself  in  order  to  go  abroad.     He  wa» 
in  a  seaman's  dress,  and  drinking  a  pot  in  a  cellar.     The 
scrivener,  whom  he  had  so  severely  handled,  happening  to 
come  inta  tbe  cellar  after  some  of  bis  clients,  bis  eye 
caught  that  face  which  made  him  start;  when  the  chan- 
cellor seeing  himself  observed,  feigned  a  cough,  and  turned 
to  the  wall  with  his  pot  in  his  hand.     But  the  scrivener 
went  out,  and  gave  notice  that  he  was  there ;  and  the  mob* 
immediately  rushed  in,  seized  him,  and  carried  him  to  the 
lord-mayor.     Thence,  under  a  strong  guard,  be  was  sent 
to  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  committed  bim  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  April  18,  1689,  of  a  broken  heart, 
aided  by  intemperance.  He  was  first  interred  in  the  church 
belonging  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  was  removed  to 
that  of  8t.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  and  deposited  near  the 
body  of  bis  son.  His  father  survived  him,  and  died  in  1 690. 
Pennant  records  an  instance  of  insult  on  this  once  great 
man  during  his  imprisonbent.  He  received,  as  he  thought, 
a  present  of  Colchester  oysters,  and  expressed  great  satis-- 
faction  at  the  thought  of  having  some  friend  yet  left ;  but> 
on  taking  off  the  top  of  the  barrel,  instead  of  the  usual  con«- 
tents  appeared  an  halter. 

Tbis  wretched  man  le&  an  only  son,  who  inheritedbi^ 
title  as  lord  Jeffreys^  and  also  his  intemperate  habit.  Two 
poetical  efforts,  in  the  *^  State  Poems,**  4  vols.  8vo,.  are  at- 
tributed to  bim,  and  he  is  said  to  have  published  ^^Afi  Ai^u- 
meut  in  tbe  case  of  Monopolies/'  l€t89.  He  died  in^  1703, 
when  bis  title  became  extinct,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary 
Aldermanbury  church.  He  married  Charlotte,  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Ph'dip  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  he 
bad  an  enly  daughter,  who  married  Tbomas^ead  of  Pomfret. 
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After  his  deaths  the  countess  of  Pomfret  became  ft  muni- 
ficent benefactress  to  the  university  of  Oxford^  by  present- ' 
ing  to  it  the  noble  collection  of  the  Pomfret  marbles*. 
Granger  informs  us  that  this  very  amiable  lady  met  with 
very  rude  insulttf  from  the  populace  on  Hhe  western  road^ 
merely  because  she  was  grand-daughter  of  the  inhuman 
Jeffreys.  Jeffireys's  seat,  well  known  by  the  name  of  BuU 
strode^  was  purchased  by  William  earl  of  Portland,  in 
queen  Anne's  reign,  and  until  lately  has  been  the  princi* 
pal  seat  of  the  Portland  family.  There  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  judge  Jeffreys  was  created  earl  of  Flint,  but  the 
fact  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.* 

JEFFREYS  (George),  an  English  poet,  bom  lA  lf>78, 
was  the  son  of  Christopher  Jeffreys,  esq.  of  Weldron  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  nephew  to  James  the  eighth  lord 
Chandos.     He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  under 
Dr.  Busby,  and  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1694,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  was 
elected  fellow  in  1701,  and  presided  in  the  philosophy-" 
schools  a^  moderator  in  1 706.     He  was  also  sub-orator  for 
Dr.  Ayloffe,  and  not  going  into  orders  within  eight  years, 
as  the  statutes  of  that  college  required,  he  quitted  his  feU 
lowship  in  1709.     Though  Mr.  Jeffreys  was  called  to  the 
bar,  he  never  practised  the  law,  but,  after  acting  as  se- 
cretary ^to  Dr.  Harts tronge  bishop  of  Derry,  at  the  latter 
end  of  queen  Anne^s  and  the  beginning  of  George  the 
First^s  reign,  spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
families  of  the  two  last  dukes  of  Chandos,  his  relations.    In 
1754  he  published,  by  subscription,  a  4to  volume  of  *^  Mis- 
cellanies, in  verse  and  prose,"  among  which  are  two  tra- 
gedies, *' Edwin,*'  and   *^  Merope,"  both    acted  at  the 
theatre-^royal  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  and  ^^  The  Triumph 
of  Truth,"  an  oratoria     '^  This,  collection,''  as  the  author 
observes  in  his  dedication  to  the  late  duke  of  Chandos, 
tben  marquis  of  Carnarvon,  '<  includes  an  uncommon  length 
of  time,  from  the  verses  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  death 
in  1700,  to  those  on  his  lordship's  marriage  in  1753."   Mr. ' 
Jeffreys  died  in  1755,  aged  seventy-seven.    In  sir  John 
Havt^kins's  '^  History  of  Music,'?  his  grandfather,  George,  > 
is  recorded  as  Charles  the  First's  organist  at  Oxford,  in ' 
1643,  and  servant  to  lord  Hatton  in  Northamptonshire, 

*  •*  Life  and  Death  of  Georf^e  LMvlJeffreya,**  1693, 8vo.— liile  an&aiaracler  of, 
$be.  1'125,  8to.— Life  of  Um  Lord  Keeper  NonJb.^BonMlH  Ona  Ttmt«.«-^««t, 
^Amg'  ▼ol.  LV.--Qfao|«r.«-Raiii0>i  History ^KkhoU'a  Xniamm^un^  tol.  lU 
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whcfe  he  bad  lands  of  bis  own ;  and  also  bia  fatberi  Cbris-> 
toplier^  of  WeldroD  ia  Nortbamptonnhirey  as  <*  a  student 
ef  Christ  church,  who  played  well  on  the  organ.**  The 
anonymous  verses  prefixed  to  '*  Cato/*  were  by  this  ges- 
tleman^  which  Addison  never  knew.  The  alterations  in 
the  Odes  In  the  ^*  Select  C(^ection**  are  from  the  authpi's 
corrected  copy.^ 

JENKIN  (Robert),  a  learned  English  divine^  son  ef 
Thomas  Jenkin,  gent,  of  Minster  in  the  Isle  of  Thattet, 
was  born  Jan.  1656,  and  bred  at  the  King^s  school  at  Can- 
terbury. He  entered  as  sizar  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, March  12, 1674,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Francis 
Kdper;  became  a  fellow  of  that  society  March  30,  1680; 
dccessit  1691;  became  master  in  April  1711*;  and  heht 
also  the  office  of  lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divini^. 
Dn  Lake  being  translated  from  the  see  of.  Bristol  to  that 
of  Chichester,  in  1685,  made  him  his  chaplain^  and  col- 
lated him  to  the  piecentorsbip  of  that  church,  1688.  Re« 
fusing  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  revolution,  be  quitted  that 
preferment,  and  retired  to  his  fellowship^  which  was  not 
subject  then  to  those  conditions,  unless  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
tiie  visitor,  insisted. on  it;  and  the  bishop  was,  by  the 
college  statutes^  not  to  visit  unless  called  in  by  a  majority 
of  the  fellows.  By  these  means  he  and  many  others  kept 
their  fellowships.  Retiring  tp  the  college,  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  without  interruption,  the  fruits  of  which  he  gave 
to  the  public  in  several"  treatises  which  were  much  es- 
teemed. Upon  the  accession  of  G^rge  I.  an  act  was 
passed,  obliging  all  who  held  any  post  of  5/.  a-year  to 
take  the  oaths,  by  which  Dr.  Jenkin  was  obliged  to  eject 
those  £ellows  who  would  not  comply,  which  gave  him  no 
small  uneasiness  t,  and  he  sunk  by  degrees  into  imbecility* 
In  this  condition  he  removed  to  his  elder  brother's  house 

*  On  the  defldli  of   Dr.  Humfirey  required  to  belikea  wilh  every  de>« 

0ewer,  who  left  him  a  country -seat  at  gree;  so  that,    after  the  revolotioe, 

Thriploe,  worth  20L  per  annum,  on  the  twenty.four  of  the  fellowi  not  oomia; 

death  of  Mr.  West,  his  nephew  and  in  to  the  oalh  ef  ftUcgiaace,  mad  the 

heir;  «nd  500/.  to  bay  a  living  for  the  statutes  requiitaf  then  to  comnwee 

eoUefce,  to  which  society  he  also  left  B.D.  they  were  constrained  to  part  vHh 

two  eahibitiena  of  IQL  eoeh,  and  all  his  their  fellowships.    Ae  to  those  who  had 

books  to  their  library.  taken  the  degree  helbee  aie  ravolatioa^ 

f  The  true  account  of  the  ejection  there  was  no  cause  for  rejecting  Ibem^ 

kthis.:  The  statutes  of  that  oollefe  re*  till  tliey  refused  the  abjuratioa-oath, 

quire  the  fellows,  as  soon  as  they  are  whicli  was  exacted  upon  the  aocesskHs 

of  psopcr  staodiiif ,  to  take  the  degree  6f  Geofge  h 
^  a»  Di    But  the.  oath  of  allegianoa  ia 

>  NidwM  Select  CollMkiOtt  of  FiDeiM» 


tit  Sttulh  Rungton,  in  Norfolk,  whei«  h^  di^d  Afiml  i, 
I7Si7,  trt  bis  ser^iitieth  year;  Md  ^^s  buded,  with  his 
wife  SusAnnahy  (daughter  of  William  Hatfield,  esq.  aU 
derttum  and  tnereh^Yit  of  Lynne,  who  died  11  li,  aged 
fortv-six),  his  soft  Henry,  and  daughter  Sarah,  who  both 
died  youAg  in  1721,  itn  Holme  chapel,  in  that  parish,  df 
whieh  his  brother  was  rector.  Another  daughter,  Sarah^ 
survived  him.  A  small  mural  montimeht  was  erected.  t6 
bis  memory. 

His  Works  are,  1.  *<  Ati  Histdrfdal  Examination  o^  the 
Authority  of  General  Cduncils,**  I6i8,  4t6.  ^.  "  A  De- 
fence of  the  Profession  whith  bishop  Lak^  made  npo^\  his 
I>earh-b6d/*  1690^  4X6.  3.  **  Defensio  S.  Augustitii  ad* 
versus  Jo.  Phereponum,**  itOt,  <rto.  4.  "  An  English 
translation  of  the  Life  of  Apollonios  Tyaneus,  from  the 
French  df  Tillemom,**  1704,  dvo.  5.  «•  Remarks  on  Four 
Ikooks  lately  publfshed;  viz.  BaSnag^^s  Histbry  of  tha 
Jewa;  Whntdu's  Sight  Sermons;  Locke*s  Paraphrase  and 
Notes  on  St  Paul's  Epfstles ;  and  Le  Clerc*s  Bibliotheque. 
Choisie.*^  6.  <*  The  Reasonableness  and  Certainty  of  the 
Christian  Religidn  ;**  6f  which  a  fifth  edition,  corrected, 
appeared  in  1721.  7.  *' A  brief  confutation  of  the  pre* 
tetices  against  natural  and  revealed  religion,'*  and  8.  Au 
inaugHral  oration  in  MS. 

Itt  Jenkin  had  an  elder  and  a  younger  brother,  HenrV 
and  Jontf.  John  was  a  judge  in  Ireland,  under  the  duke 
of  Ormond.  Henry,  elder  brother  of  the  master,  was 
vicar  of  Til ney,  in  Norfolk,  and  rector  of  South  Rungton 
eum  Wallington,  where  he  died  in  1732.^ 

JENKIN  (WiLLiAiaQ,  art  eminent  nonconformist  divine. 
Was  born  at  Sudbury,  in  1612,  where  his  father  was  mir 
Ulster,  and  died  when  this  his  son  was  very  young.  His 
jtuother  was  grand- daughter  to  John  Rogers,  the  proto- 
xnartyr  id  queen  Mary's  persecution.  He  was  sent  to 
Cambiridgein  1626,  and  placed  under  Mr.  Anthony  Bur- 
gess. Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  success,  and 
although  a  voung  man  of  a  sprightly  turn,  and  much 
courted  by  the  wits  of  the  university,  was  distinguished  for 
a  circumspect  and  pious  behaviour.  After  he  had  com^ 
pleted  bis  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  ordained  -,  and  coming 
to  London,  was  chosen  lecturer  o(  St.  N\cho\as  Aeons,  and 
(hence  was  invited  to  Hitha,  neat  CoVcVke^iet,  m  EsseK  *, 

!  ^m,  ]iist.«4rictoll^  ^ly^i^y^*-*^^^^  tlVfbMMu 
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but  the  air  of  the  place  disi^eeing  with  him^  be  obeyed 
the  felicitations  of  bis  friends,  and  returned  to  London  in 
1641,  where  he  was  chosen  minister  of  Cbrist-churcb, 
Nev^gate^streety  and  some  months  after,  lecturer  of  St. 
Anne'^  Blackfriars.  He  continued  to  fill  up  this  double 
station  with  great  usefulness,  until,  upon  the  destruction 
of  monarchy,  be  peremptorily  refused  to  observe  the  pub- 
lic thanksgivings  appointed  by  the  parliament,  for  which 
he  was  suspended  from  his  mitiistry,  and  had  his  benefice 
of  Christ-church  sequestered,  and  afterwards  was  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
what  was  called  Lovers  plot.  (See  Love.)  On  petition, 
the  parliament  granted  him  a  pardon,  and  he  was  after« 
wards  re-elected  by  the  governors  of  St  Bartholomew's 
hospital  to  the  living  of  Christ-cburch.  On  the  restora- 
tioU)  as  he  did  not  conform,  he  was  of  course  ejected  from 
this^  and  retired  to  a  house  he  had  at  Langley,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where  he  occasionally  preached,  as  he  did  after- 
wards in  London,  until  1684,  when  he  was  apprehended 
for  preaching,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  Here  be  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  his  death  precipitated 
by  the  nokious  air  of  the  place.  He  died  before  he  had 
been  imprisoned  four  months,  on  Jan.  19,  1685.  The  in- 
veteracy of  Charles  II.  against  this  man  seems  unaccount^ 
able.  He  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  loyalty  to  Charles  L 
and  was  one  of  those  who  not  only  resisted  the  decrees  of 
the  parliament,  but  was  even  implicated  in  Love's  plot, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  restoration  of  the  king.  When, 
however,  Cbarie3  II.  was  petitioned  for  his  release,  with 
the  attestation  of  his  physicians,  that  Mr.  Jenkin's  life  was 
in  danger  from  his  close  imprisonment,  no  other  answer 
could  be  obtained  than  that  ^'  Jenkin  shall  be  a  prisoner  as 
long  as  he  lives.*'  Calamy  informs  us  that  a  nobleman 
having  heard  of  his  death,  said  to  the  king,  '^  May  it  please 
your  majesty,  Jenkin  has  got  his  liberty."  Upon  which 
he  asked  with  eagerness,  ^^  Aye,  who  gave  it  him  }^  The 
nobleman  replied,  "  A  greater  than  your  majesty,  the  ling 
of  kings  T'  with  which  the  king  seemed  greatly  struck^ 
and  remained  silent.  Mr.  Jenkin  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Bunhill-fields,  and  in  1715  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  that  place,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion. He  published  some  controversial  pieces  and  a  fevr 
sennons.  Baxter  calls  him^  a  '^  sententious  elegant 
preacher,"  a  character  which  may  be  justly  applied  to  hia 
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principal  work,  "  An  Exposition  of  tfae  Epistle  of  Jude/' 
2  vols.  4to  and  fol.  a  book  yet  in  high  request.* 

JENKINS  (David),  an  English  lawyer,  distinguished 
for  his  learning  and  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  for 
his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  and  born  at  Hensol,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, about  1586.  He  became  commoner  of  Edmund- 
ball,  Oxford,  in  1597,  and  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
removed  to  Gray's-inn,  studied  the  law,  and  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  rose  to  a  considerable  share  of  practice. 
In  the  first  of  Charles  I.  being  a  bencher,  he  was  elected 
summer  reader,  but,  for  what  reasoif  we  ate  not  told,  re- 
fused to  read.  He  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  judges 
for  South  Wales,  an  office  which  he  accepted  purely  out 
of  respect  to  the  king,  who  gave  hitn  the  patent  without 
his  paying  any  fees  for  it,  as  it  cost  him  twice  the  annual 
«alary  (80/.)  in  travelling  expences.  He  continued,  how- 
e\*er,  in  this  office  until  the  rebellion  broke  out,  at  which 
time  he  either  imprisoned  or  condemned  to  death  several 
persons  in  his  circuit,  for  being  guilty  of  high  treason  in 
bearing  arms  against  the  king*  At  length,  being  taken 
prisoner  at  Hereford,  when  that  city  was  surprized  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  he  was  carried  up  to  London,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower,  whence,  being  brought  to  the  bar  in 
chancery,  he  denied  the  authority  of  that  court,  because 
their  seal  was  counterfeited,  and  consequently  the  com- 
missioners of  such  a  seal  were  constituted  against  lav^.  On 
this  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  impeached  of  treason, 
and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  this 
occasion  he  behaved  with  undaunted  spirit,  denying  their 
authority,  and  refusing  to  kneel.  ^*  In  your  speech,"  said 
.he,  *^  Mr.  Speaker,  you  said  the  House  was  offended  with 
Biy  behaviour,  in  not  making  any  obeisance  to  you  upon 
my  coming  here ;  and  this  was  the  more  wondered  at,  be- 
cause I  pretended  to  be  knowing  in  the  laws  of  the  land 
(having  made  it  my  study  for  th^se  five-^and-forty  years), 
and  because  I  am  so,  that  was  the  reason  of  such  my  be- 
haviour :  For  as  long*  as  you  had  the  king's  arnis  engraved 
on  your  mace,  and  acted  under  his  authority,  had  I  come 
here,  .1  would  have  bowed  my  body  in  obedience  to  his 
authority,  bv  which  you  were  (irst  <^a\\ed.  But,  Mr. 
.Speaker,  since  you  and  this  house  have  renounced  all  your 
duty  and  allegiance  to  your  sovereign  ^^^  natural  Uege- 
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lord  tJb^  Vinf  I  aad  ara  become  i^  den  of  4u0vc%  Aoiild  t 
bow  myself  m  tbi^  bo^i^e  of  Rinmiofi,  tl^e  LQr4  wpuld  not 
pardon  me  in  this  tbiog-^* 

TbU  provoked  the  {ioiise  so  much,  tb^l^  without  ^ny  trUX 
t^ey  voted  him  and  sir  Francis  Butler  guilty  of  bigb  trea* 
son,  und  (isiced  tb^  day  of  evecution^  on  which  judge  Jen- 
I^ins  **  resolv^  tq  fi^ffer  wi^  tbQ  Bible  under  qne  aroi, 
9|nd  Mftgn^  Cb^rta  under  tbe  other  i"  but  bis  enemies  were 
diverted  frofn  this  design  by  a  f%cetioui  speech  of  Harry 
lyiarten,  a  kind  of  parliamentary  buffoon.  He  wa9»  bcraN 
<iver,  fined  1000/.  fpr  contempt,  aed  fsooimiued  to  Neir« 

gate,  and  bis  estate^  se^vesteredr    Tb<»r§  $ee9is  some 

confusion  in  (hi9  ilatei  of  ibis  ^9m  9^  given  in  our  autbow 
yities ;  but  i(  appears  by  Jenkinses  owe  j^e^unt  thai  be 
vas  imprisoned^  ip  various  places,  in  all  aboiil  fifteeu  yetn* 
The  parliament,  bowever,  were  sensible  of  (he  weight  of 
his  character,  aiid  would  have  been  gU4  to  have  gaiued 
bira  over  by  any  leeaes.  While  in  Newgate,  tbey  seat  % 
oommittee,  and  made  an  offer  to  biQi>  lb»t  if  be  would 
own  their  power  to  be  lawfuU  tbey  would  not  ouly  take 
off  the  sequestrations  from  bis  e«tate,  vvbicb  wm^  about  $00iL 
per  annum,  bfit  would  also  settle  a  p^n^ion  on  bi<nof  \QQOf. 
a  y^ar.  To  this  he  answered,  thai  he  never  would  aUo« 
rebellion,  although  successful,  to  be  lawful*  Tbey  tbea 
nade  another  propo&al,  tbat  be  should  beve  the  same  a^ 
mentioncil  above,  if  be  would  suffer  tbem  to  put  in  print 
that  he  owned  and  acknoivledged  tbeir  power  to  bf  lawful 
^nd  just,  and  would  not  gainsay  it.  To  this  ba  repliedt 
diat  he  would  not  connive  a^  tbeir  dofug  so  for  all  tbft 
qioney  they  had  robbed  the  kingdom  of,  and  should  tbey 
be  so  impudent  ai»  tu  print  any  sucb  fMlUer,  be  would  sell 
bis  doublet  and  coat  to  buy  pens,  ink,  ^nd  paper,  and  would 
set  forth  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  proper  eolour. 
'When  they  found  bim  so  firm,  one  of  the  pommiltee  used 
this  motive,  *^  You  have  a  wife  and  nine  pbildren,  wbo  all 
vi^iU  starve  if  you  refuse  tbis  offer ;  so  consider  for  thw^ 
aakes ;  they  make  up  ten  pressing  argumenls  for  your  com* 
pliance/'  f^  What  T '  sfiid  the  judgje^  ^<  <tid  thMsy  desiiii 
you  to  press  me  in  this  matter?"  *^  I  will  not  sfiy  tbey  did,^^ 
iseplied  the  otber>  '^  but  I  think  tbey  press  you  to  it  wilbr 
out  speaking  at  all.''  On  this  the  p!d  man'a  aufler  wae 
lieightened  to  the  utmost,  and  he  eTClaiiqped»  **  wd  asy 
wife  and  cbildre^  petitioned  you  in  this  matter,  I  woal4 
bav^  looked  pn  bfr  as  a  whore^  ^d  theo^  as  bastards.'^ 
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The  eoamitlee  dien  departed,  and  judge  Jenkins  remained 
in  Newgate^  or  in  other  prisons,  until  the  restoration. 
Wood  ^ys  that  in  1656  he  was  set  at  liberty^  and  lived  a 
vrhile  at  Oxford,  but  this  seems  a  mistake. 

After  the  restoration  he  was  designed  to  be  made  one  of 
the  judges  in  Westminster-hall,  but  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  usual  demands  of  the  perquisites  on  that  occasion, 
which  h^  thought  unreasonable  after  having  suffered  so 
much*,  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Glamorganshire,  then 
restored  to  him,  and  died  at  Cowbridge,  in  that  county, 
Dec.  6,  1667,  aged  about  eighty-one  or  two.  He  was 
buried  at  the  west  end  of  that  church.  He  died  as  he 
lived,  inculcating  with  his  last  breath,  to  his  relations  and 
friends,  loyalty  to  his  majesty  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  He  was  a  person  of  great  ability  in  his  profess 
sion,  and  was  often  consulted  by  air  John  Banks  and  Wil^ 
liam  Nov  in  their  attorneyships.     His  vindication  of  him- 

.  self,  and  several  other  occasional  tracts  of  his  writing,  all 
very  short,  were  printed  in  1648,  l2mo,  under  the  title  of 
his  *^  Works.'*  Most  of  these  were  written  in  prison,  and 
have  been  often  reprinted.  He  is  also  the  author  of  <<  A 
preparative  to  the  treaty  with  the  king,*'  &c.  1648 ;  ^*  A  Pro^ 
position  for  the  safety  of  the  king;*'  and  a  Reply  to  an 
Answer  to  it.  But  he  is  now  chiefly  known  in  the  profes* 
sion  by  his  ''  Reports,"  or  **  Eight  Centuries  of  Reports 
solemnly  adjudged  in  the  exchecjuef  chamber,  or  upon 
writs  of  error,  from  4  Hen.  HI.  to  91  Jac.  L"  originally 
published  in  Frenchi  1661,  fol.  and  again  in  French  1734^ 
folio ;  but  the  third  edition  was  translated  by  Theodore 
Barlow,  esq.  with  the  addition  of  many  references,  and  a 
table  of  the  principal  matters,  and  published  in  1771  or 
1777)  folip.  Mr.  Bridgmau  adds  to  his  publications  ano-^ 
ther,  which  was  published  in  1657,  12mo,  entitled  ^'Pacis 
consoltum,  or  a  directory  to  the  public  peace,  briefly  de- 
scribing the  antiquity,  esitent^  &c.  of  several  county  cor*  ' 

.  poration  courts^  especially  the  court-leet,"  &c.* 

*  Id  laying  tbit,  perbapt  we  have  and  mantal  povert.    It  it  vf U  known 

gM>t  the   best    authority.     We    have  thai  Wood  was  prosecuted  and  tererely 

smcft  Men  a  lettar  from  nr  Peter  Pett  punished  for  having  asserted  in  hit 

to  Anthooy  Wood»  in  which  h  b  said.  *'  Athena'*  that  he  might  have  been 

**  that  he  was  represented  at  eoort  as  a  made  one  of  the  judges  *'  would  he  haTe 

superannuated  man  and  unfit  fot  such  gWed  money  to  the  Uieo  lord  chancel- 

pt  place  I**  and  be  certainly  was  M  tlile  W*  (Clarendon).      Lstters  by  emi* 

time  far  beyond  the  age  of  actiTO  life  nent  Pcrtont,  \S\3,  3  vols.  8vo. 

.  «  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  IT.— Biog.  ^rit.  ▼•!•  VI.  note  C.  in  att.  Ta\bot— Dedication 
U>  his  Worlu.-^LIoyd's  Memoirs*  fol.— -Qt^v's  BawnuiUon  of  ^cil't  Puiilan^, 
f  oL  IV.  p.  1.^])ridgBiui'i  l^^i  ftWiogi n^L 
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SOi  JENKINS. 

JENKINS  (Sir  Leoline),  a  learned  civilian  and  abld 
fitatesman,  was  descended  from  a  family  in  Wales,  being 
the  son  of  Leoline  Jenkins,  who  was  possessed  of  an  estate 
of  40/.  a  year,  at  Llantrisaint,  in  Clamorgansbirei  where 
this  son  was  born  about  1623.  He  discovered  an  excellent 
genius  and  disposition  for  learning,  by  the  great  progress 
he  made  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Cowbridge-school,  near 
Llantrisaint ;  whence  be  was  removed  in  164*1  to  Jesus- 
college,  in  Oxford,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  soon  after,  took  up  arms,  among  other  students,  on 
the  side  of  the  king.  This,  however,  did  not  interrupt 
bis  studies,  which  he  continued  with  all  possible  vigour; 
not  leaving  Oxford  till  after  the  death  of  the  king.  He 
then  retired  to  his  own  country,  near  Llantrythyd,  the  seat 
of  sir  John  Aubrey/  which,  having  been  left  void  by  se- 
questration, served  as  a  refuge  to  several  eminent  loysjists; 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Mansell,  the  late  principal  of  his 
college.  This  gentleman  invited  him  to  sir  John  Aubrey's 
house,  and  introduced  him  to  the  friendship  of  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-suflPerers  there,  as  Frewen,  abp.  of  York,  and  Sheldon, 
Ikfterwards  abp.  of  Canterbury  ;  a  favour  which  through  bis 
own  merit  and  industry,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  bis  fu« 
ture  fortunes.  The  tuition  of  sir  John  Aubrey's  eldest 
fion  was  the  first  design  in  this  invitation ;  and  he  acquitted 
himself  in  it  so  well,  that  he  was  soon  after  recommended 
in  the  like  capacity  to  many  other  young  gentlemen  of  the 
best  rank  and  quality  in  those  parts,  whom  h^.  bred  up  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  chnrch  of  England,  treating  them  like 
an  intimate  friend  rather  than  a  master,  and  comforting 
them  with  hopes  of  better  times. 

But  this  could  not  long  continue  unobserved  by  the  par* 
liament  party,  who  grew  so  jealous,  that  they  were  re*. 
iM)lved  to  put  a  stop  to  it;  and,  as  the  most  effectual 
jneans  of  dispersing  the  scholars,  the  master  was  seized 
by  some  soldiers  quartered  in  those  parts  ;  and  being  sent 
to  prison,  was  indicted  at  the  quarter  sessions  for  keeping 
a  seminary  of  rebellion  and  sedition.  He  was  however 
discharged  by  the  interest  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  then  warden  of 
Wadham-college,  in  Oxford ;  to  which  place  he  removed 
with  his  pupils  in  1651,  and  settled  in  a  house,  thence 
called  Little  Welph-hall,  in  the  High-street.  During  bis 
residence  in  Oxford,  he  was  recommended  to. the  warden 
of  Wadbam  by  judge  Jenkins,  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article;  and  employed  on  several  messages. and  corres|>oqd-t 
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ences  between  the  judge.  Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr.  Mansell,  Dr.  Fe1I» 
and  others.  But  Dr.  Wilkins,  his  protector,  being  promoted 
to  the  mastership  of  Trinity-college  Cambridge,  in  165!>, 
Jenkins  was  obliged  to  remove ;  and  being  talked  of  as  a 
dangerous  man,  sought  his  safety  by  flight.     He  withdrew 
Vith  his  pupils  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  Resided  occasionally 
in  the  most  celebrated  of  the  foreign  universities.     He  thus 
kept  a  kind  of  moving,  academy;  and  by  that  method  the^ 
best  opportunities  of  improving  the  students  in  all  sorts  of 
academical  learning  were  "obtained ;  while  they  had  the 
further  advantage  of  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  France^ 
Holland,  and  Germany.     They  returned  home  in   1658; 
and  Mr.  Jenkins,  delivering  up  his  pupils  to  their  respec* 
tive  friends,  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  live  with  sir 
William  Whitmore,  at  his  seat  at  Appley,  in  Shropshire. 
•    He  continued  with  that  patron  of  distressed  cavaliers, 
enjoying  all  the  opportunities  of  a  well-furnished  library, 
till  the  restoration,  wh^n  he  returned  to  Jesus-college,  and 
was  chosen  one  of  the  fellows.     He  was  created  LL.  D.  in 
Feb.  1661,  and  elected  principal  in  March  following,  upon 
the  resignation  of  his  patron  Dr.  Mansell ;  and  sir  William 
Whitmore  soon  after  gave  him  the  commissary  ship  of  the 
peculiar  and  exempt  jurisdiction  of  the  deanery  of  Bridge- 
north,  in- Shropshire.     In  1662  he  was  made  assessor  to  the 
cbanceilor*s  court  at  Oxford ;  and  the  same  year  Dr.  Sweit 
appointed  him  his  deputy-professor  of  the  civil  law  there. 
In  1663  he  was  made  register  of  the  consistory  court  of 
Westminster-abbey  ;  and  bis  friend  Sheldon,  newly  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  soon  after  appointed  htm 
commissary  and  official  for  that  diocese,  and  judge  of  the 
peculiars.     Jenkins  was  very  serviceable  to  that  prelate  in 
settling  his  theatre  at  Oxford  ;  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished,  he  was  made  one  of  the  curators.     He  was  useful 
to  the  archbishop  on  other  occasions  also  relating  to  church 
and  state ;  and  it  was  by  his  encouragement  that  Dr.  Jen- 
kins removed  to  Doctors'  commons,  and  was  admitted  an 
advocate  in  the  court  of  arches  in  the  latter  end  of  1663. 
Here  he  was  immediately  made  deputy-assistant  to  Dr. 
Sweit,  dean  of  this  court,  as  he  had  been  to  him  before  in 
the   oflSce  of  professor;    and  this  situation  brought  his 
merit  nearer  the  eye  of  the  court*    VSpon  tiie  breaking 
oat  of  the  first  Dutch  war  in  1664^  the  \Qtd«  commissioners 
of  prizes  appointed  Dr.  Jenkins^  vy'vlb  ^^^^^  eminent  civi- 
liaijs,  to  review  the  Oiaritime  1«^>^^  ^pd  covsvj^Wabody  of 
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rules  for  the  adjudication  of  prizes  in  the  court  of  adori- 
ralty,  which  afterwards  became  the  standard  of  those  pro- 
ceedings. Then,  by  the  recoinmeDdation  of  Sheldon,  ho 
was  made  judge- assistant  in  that  court,  March  21,  1664-5» 
Dr.  Exton,  the  judge,  being  then  very  aged  and  infirm ; 
and  upon  his  death  soon  after,  our  author  became  prin* 
cipal,  and  sustained  the  weight  of  that  important  office 
alope,  with  great  reputation.  He  had  advanced  the  ho"* 
nour  and  esteem  of  that  court  to  a  high  degree  by  a  three 
years  service ;  when  finding  the  salary  of  300/.  per  annum^ 
allowed  by  the  king,  not  a  competent  maintenance,  he 
petitioned  for  an  additional  200/.  per  ahnum,  which  waa 
granted  Jan.  29,  1668.  He  was  now  considered  as  so  use* 
fui  a  man  by  the  government,  that  the  king  became  his 
patron ;  and  having  recbmmended  him  to  the  archbishoj^ 
as  judge  of  his  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury,  which 
appointment  .he  obtained  in  1668,  employed  him  the  fol- 
Ipwing  year  in  an  affair  of  near  concern  to  himself. 

The  queen- mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  widow  of  Charles 
I.  dying  Aug.  1,  1669,  in  France,  her  whole  estate,  both 
ineal  and  personal,  was  claimed  by  her  nephew  Lewis  XIV.* 
upon  which  matter.  Dr.  Jenkins  being  commanded  to  give 
bis  opinion,  it  was  approved  in  council ;  and  a  commission 
being  made  out  for  him,  with  three  others  f^  he  attended 
it  to  Paris;  He  demanded  and  recovered  the  queen- mo* 
therms  effects^  discharged  her  debts,  and  provided  for  her 
interment ;  when,  returning  home,  his  mi\)esty  testified 
his  high  approbation  of  his  services,  by  conferring  on  hini 
the  honour  6f  knighthood,  Jan.  7,  1669-70.  Immediately 
after  this  honour,  be  was  nominated  one  of  the  commis« 
sipners  of  England^  to  treat  with  those  authorized  from 

*  She  had  reBided  at  Colombey  io  qiiently,  that  whaterer  estate  she  i^o^- 

France,  ever  since  her  departure  from  setsed  there,  ought  to  be  labjcet  to 

^glaud  in  July   1644,  tietng  enter-  Uie  laws  and  usages  of  (be  oountiy-i 

taiiied  there  at  the  charge  of  Lewis  and  that  madame  royak  of  Fr«»ce» 

XIV.    Upon  the  restoration,  she  caoie  the  aforesaid  dutohess  of  Aojon,  was 

to  Londoa»  and  having  settled  her  re-  by  those  laws  the  only  person  oaj^abla 

yenues  here,  went  badi  to  France,  to  of  socoaeding  i   Charles  II.  and  Iha 

bffstow  her  daughter  Henrietta  in  mar-  duke  of  York,  as  well  as  the  princess 

riagetothedukeof  Anjoti.    Jaly  I6S9  of  Orange,  her  other  children,  being 

jDoming  again  into  England,  she  fettled  expressly  esdodod  and  disabled  bytlii 


))er  court  at  Somerset-bouse,   where  Droit  d'Aabaine,  beeanse  they 

ghe  resided  till  May  1665.    Bat  falling  not  born  nor  inhabitants  within  the  ai- 

|nto  a  bad  state  of  healtbv  she  rctamed  Isaacs  of  the  French  king.    Bat  oar 

to  her  native  country,  <  where  she  died*  ooart's  claim  was  at  length  adnitled. 
TToder  these  circumstances  it  was  pre-        f  Ralph  Montague,  es<|.  ambaasa- 

fended  ibat  she  was  not  only  ^  native,  dot*  at  that  court,  tbe  earl  of  8L   " 

i»ut  aa  iniisbiu^l  of  Fraacti  coMe*  |hu^'||  fa4  lOrd  Araadak 
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fieodand,  about  an  union  between  the  two  kmgdoim.  In 
1671  be  was  chosen  a  representative  in  parliaoient  for 
Hythe,  in  Kent,  one  of  the  cinque  ports. 

He  did  not  approve  the  rupture  which  brought  on  the 
second  war  with  tbf  Dutch  in  1672.  Being  appointed  an 
ambassador  and  plenipotentiary,  with  otherst,  for  settling  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  resigning  his  place  of  principal  of 
Jesu$-college,  he  arrived  in  his  new  character  at  Cologne, 
in  June  1^73;  but  after  several  fruitless  endeavours  to 
effect  it,  be  returned  to  England  in  1674.  On  bis  arrival 
in  May,  he  gave  the  privjvcouncil  an  account  of  his  ne- 
goti^ion,  which  was  well  received ;  and  in  December  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  mediators  of  the  treaty  at  Nimeguen* 
}Ie  continued  there  throughout  the  whole  course  of  that 
long  and  laborious  negotiation ;  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
business  lay  upon  him,  as  is  acknowledged  by  sir  William 
Temple,  his  brother  mediator,  who  in  his  pleasant  manner 
observes,  that  ^^  where  there  were  any  ladies  in  the  ain* 
bassador^s  houses,  the  evenings  were  spent  ia  dancing  or 
play,  or  careless  and  easy  suppers,  or  collations.  In  these 
entertainments,*'  says  be,  '^  as  I  seldom  failed  of  making 
fl  part,  and  my  colleague  never  had  any,  so  it  gave  occa* 
aion  for  a  Ban  mot^  a  good  word,  that  passed  upon  it :  2tt€ 
la  nudiaSian  estoit  taujours  en  pied  pour  /aire  sa  /onciian ; 
ibat  is,  that  the  mediation  was  always  on  foot  to  go  on 
with  ita  business ;  for  I  used  to  go  to  bed  and  rise  late, 
while  my  ooUeague  was  a-bed  by  eight  and  up  by  four ; 
and  to  say  the  tru^b^  two  more  different  men  were  nevef 
Joined  in  one  commission,  nor  ever  agreed  better  in  it.*' 

The  detail  of  this  negotiation  is  well  known,  and  may 
be  seen  in  sir  Leoline's  letters^  and  his  colleague^s  works, 
to  which  we  must  refer;  it  being  sufficient  to  observe  here, 
that  all  expedients  proposed  by  the  two  mediators  were 
Injected.  Sir  Ledine  quitted  the  place  on  Feb.  16, 1679 1 
and  retiring  to  Neerbos,  recdived  a  warrant  from  bis  roy4 
master,  dated  Feb.  14,  three  days  i^ter  the  date  of  hi^ 
letter  of  revocation,  appointing  him  ambassador  extraor«i 
binary  at  tbe  Hague,  ii|  the  room  of  sir  William  Temple^ 
«rbo  bad  been  then  reoalled.  He  accordingly  arrived 
^ere,  March  1 ;  but  continifed  in  that  station  no  longer 
tbaa  the  25th  of  the  same  montk ;  for,  by  a  new  commis* 
Moa,  dated  Feb.  20^  and  which  came  to  his  bands  six  day^ 
after,  be  returned  to  Nimegnen  Mavch  26,  authorised  Hk 
resijme  his  ipediatoffj||  fuBCtioii»  at  the  deiiro  of  the  prince 
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of  Orange  and  the  States,  and  the  earnest  intreaty  of  the 
Northern  princes.  His  instructions  now  left  him  in  a  great 
measure  to  himselfy  without  other  direction  than  to  act  as 
he  should  find  most  consistent'  with  his  majesty's  honour, 
and  the  good  of  the  general  peace ;  which,  as  he  was  a 
modest  man  and  very  diffident  of  himself,  put  him  nnder 
great  antiety.  He  happily  succeeded,  however,  in  ac« 
commodating  all  difierences,  and  returned  home,  Aug. 
1679,  after  having  been  employed  about  four  years  and  a 
half  in  this  tedious  treaty. 

-    Soon  &fter  his  arrival  in  England  he  w^s  chosen  one  of 
the  burgesses  for  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and,  in  the 
parliament  which  met  Oct.  17  following,  opposed,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  bill  brought  in  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  crown.  He  was  sworn  a  privy- 
counsellor  before  the  expiration  of  this  year ;  and  received 
the  seals  as  secretary  of  state,  April  1680,  being  first  se- 
cretary for  the  northern  province,   and  in  1681  for  the 
southern.     He  entered  upon  this  arduous  office  in  critical 
and  dangerous  times,  which  continued  so  all  the  while  he 
enjoyed  it ;  yet  he  escaped  the  then  common  fate  of  being 
assailed  by  addresses  against  him,  or  committed  and  im* 
peached.     Being  chosen  again  for  Oxford,  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  met  there  March  21,  1681,  he  earnestly  again 
opposed  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  as  he  did  also 
the  printing  of  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons;  a  prac- 
tice which  had  then  been  lately  (October  1680)  assumed, 
but  was  considered  by  him  as  inconsistent  with  the  gravity 
of  that  assembly,  and  a  sort  of  improper  appeal  to  the 
people.     With  similar  zeal  he  withstood  the  command  of 
the  House,  to  carry  their  impeachment  of  Edward  Fitz- 
Harris  up  to  the  Lords,  regarding  it  as  designed  to  reflect 
upon  the  king  in  the  person  of  his  secretary  ;  nor  did  he 
comply  till  he  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  expelled  the 
House  for  refusing  *.   But  when  the  corporations  began  to 


*  The  words  which  gave  offeDoe,  be* 
•ide>  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  were, 
**  And  do  what  you  will  With  kne,  I  will 
«ot  go.'*  Whereupon  many  called, 
*'  To  the  bar,"  and  moved  that  his 
words  should  be  written  down  before 
be  explained  them.  The  chief  Weaken 
against  him  were  (he  famous  J.  Tren- 
ebard  and  sir  William  Jones.  At  length 
tbo- secretly  made  a  softening  speech, 
alleging,  he  did  apprehend  the  send* 


ing  of  him  to  be  a  reflection  upon  bts 
master,  and  under  that  apprehension 
be  oould  not  but  resent  it.  **  I  am 
heartily  sorry/*  continues  be*  "  I Jiave 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Qouse, 
and  I  hopts  they  will  pardon  the  free* 
dom  of  the  expression.*'  To  which  be 
added  a  little  after,  '*  I  am  ready  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  House;  and  am 
vorry  my'  words- gare  offence."— ^}dIo 
luction  of  Debates,  p.  316|  316. 
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be  new  modelled  by  the  court,  and  a  quo  warranto  was 
brought  against  the  city  of  Loivdon,  the  secretary  shewed 
a  dislike  of  such  violent  measures ;  and  gave  bis  opinion 
for  punishing  only  the  most  obnoxious  members  in  their 
private  capacities,  without  involving  the  innocent,  who 
would  equally  suffer  by  proceeding  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
city's  privileges  *.  In  many  other  instances,  sir  Leoline 
differed  from  the  general  disposition  of  the  court  He  was 
"  a  determined  foe  to  all  ideal  projects  that  came  before  the 
privy-council ;  and  bad  resolution  to  dbsent,  and  expe« 
rience  enough  to  distinguish  what  was  practicable  and 
really  useful,  from  what  was  merely  chimericaL  He  also 
constantly  declared  against  evdry  irregular  or  illegal  pro- 
ceeding ;  but,  not  having  strength  to  sustain  the  business 
and  conflicts  of  those  turbulent  times,  he  begged  leave  to 
resign  for  a  valuable  consideration,  which  was  granted  by 
his  majesty  on  April  14,  1684.  Having  obtained  his  wishj^ 
be  retired  to  a  house  in  Hammersmith,  where  learning  and 
learned  men  continued  to  be  his  care  and  delight.  Upon 
the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  sworn  again  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  elected  a  third  time  for  the  university  of  Ox« 
ford.  He  had  gained  some  little  return  of  strength,  and 
fresh  application  was  accordingly  made  to  him  to  ap- 
pear in  business ;  but,  indispos^ition  soon  returning,  be 
was  never  able  to  sit  in  that  parliament,  -  and  paid  the  last 
debt  to  nature  on  Sept.  1,  1635.  His  body  was  conveyed 
to  Oxford,  and  interred  in  the  area  of  Jesus  college  chapel. 
Being  never  married,  his  whole  estate  was  bequeathed  to 
charitable  uses ;  and  he  was,  particularly,  a  great  bene- 
factor to  his  college,  leaving  to  it  estates  to  the^amount  of 
700/.  per  annum.  All  his  letters  and  papers  were  collected 
and  printed  in  two  folio  volumes,  1724,  under  the  title  of 
his  "  Works,'*  by  W.  Wynne,  esq.  who  prefixed  an  ac- 
count of  his  life,  which  has  furnished  the  substance  of  this 
memoir.  This  is  now  a  work  which  bears  ja  very  high 
price,  and  is  considered  as  a  valuable  repository  of  diplo* 
matic  information,  knowledge,  and  skill.  ^ 

JENKINSON  (Charles),  earl  of  Liverpool,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  colonel  Charles  Jenkinson,  who  was  younger 
son  of  sir  Robert  Jenkinson,  the  first  baronet  of  the  family. 

*  Sotne  of  the  city  were  90  much     freedom*   •'*'^  ^^tematdft  chose  muter 
.    MtisSiNl  irlth  the  part  be  acted  in  thit     of  t\^  s»lt«ctf  cM&v«iiy«— Wtme,  f» 
affair,  tbat  he  was  preseateii  with  his   .  37^ 

^  '  lifi  by  Wyuu«,^^^^  Be*. 
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Colonel  Jenltitnon,  who  died  iti  1 750^  had  mailled  Amaif^ 
tha,  daughter  of  Wolfran  Cotuwall,  a  captain  in  the  royal 
navy,  by  whom  he  had  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who 
was  born  May  1 6, 1 727,  and  educated  at  the  Charter-house. 
He  went  afterwards  to  Unrversity  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  Nov.  1752,  and  thence 
came  to  London,  havmg  prerioMsly  distinguished  himsdf 
by  the  active  part  he  took  in  an  election  controversy  fer 
the  county  of  Oxford,  where  his  alliances  were  numerous, 
and  not  unconnected  with  the  contending  parties.  On  diis 
occasion  his  literary  talents  were  supposed  to  have  contri- 
buted materially  to  the  interests  of  the  side  he  espoosed ; 
and  those  talents  are  likewise  said  to  have  been  sometimes 
displayed  in  the  Monthly  Review  about  the  period  of  its 
Irommencement.  By  the  first  eaid  of  Harcourt,  who  was 
governor  to  the  king,  when  prince  of  Wales,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  his  majesty,  and  through  the  same  channel  ob- 
tained the  notice  and  confidence  of  the  eaii  of  Bute,  to 
whom  he  was  private  secretary.  In  1761  he  sat  in  pailia- 
tnent  for  Cockermouth,  and  held  the  office  of  under-secre- 
4ary  of  state.  In  1763  and  1764  be  was  secretary  to  the 
treasury;  in  1766  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty;  and  from  1767  to  1773,  was  a  lord  of  the 
treasury.  In  1772  he  wa^  appointed  joint  vice-treasurer 
of  Ireland,  and  called  to  the  privy-council ;  and  in  ex- 
change for  this  office,  had  afterwards  the  clerkship  of  the 
pells  in  Ireland,  which  had  been  purchased  back  by  go- 
ternment  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox.  In  1778  he  was  maoe  se- 
cretary at  war,  which  he  held  until  the  dissolution  of  lord 
North^s  administration  in  1782.  On  this  occasion  his  prin- 
ciples led  him  to  join  that  branch  of  the  old  administration 
which  supported  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  when  that  mhiister  came 
into  power  in  1783-4,  Mr.  Jenkinspn  was  appointed  pre- 
iident  of  the  board  of  trade,  of  which  office  he  eontinned 
to  discharge  the  duties  with  uncommon  industry  and  abi- 
lities until  age  and  bad  health  incapacitated  him,  in  ISOI^ 
from  farther  exertions  in  this  department.  In  1786  he  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, which  he  held  till  1 803.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
Eeerage  in  1786  by  the  title  of  baron  Hawksbury,  of  Hawks- 
ury,  in  the  county  6f  Gloucester ;  and  advanoed  to  be 
€arl  of  Liverpool  in  1796.  His  lordship  died  at  his  boose 
in  Hertford-street,  May  Fair,  Dec.  17,  1808.  At  that 
time  he  beldithe  place  of  collector  of  the  customs  inward^ 
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in  the  port  of  London,  and  clerk  of  the  peHs  in  Ireland. 
He  was  interred  in  the  fttmily  vaolt  at  Hawksbury,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  was  succeeded  in  honours  and  estate  by 
his  eldest  son,  Robert  Banks,  second  earl  of  Liverpool^ 
and  now  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

The  late  earl  of  Liverpool  made  a  Tery  consjjicnoas 
figore  duf  ing  the  whole  of  the  present  reign  as  a  statesman ; 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  shared  the  severe  obloquy 
which  attached  to  all  the  confidential  friends  of  the  Bute 
administration  ;  and  as  he  possessed  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  bis  sovereign,  he  was  called  the  king's  secret  ad- 
Tiser.     A  suspicion  of  this  kind  the  people  were  taught  to 
cherish  with  uncommon  animosity.     Burke's   celebrated 
pamphlet  on  '*  Popular  Discontents"  encouraged  the  no-* 
Hion ;  and  the  leaders  of  this  party  of  supposed  private   ' 
power,  were  the  incessant  objects  of  clamour  with  the  mul- 
fitude  and  the  disaffected.     His  lordship,  however,  lived 
long  enough  to  weather  this  storm ;  to  see  his  solid  powers 
of  mind,  and  solid  services,  crowned  with  the  reward  of 
high  honours  and  great  wealth ;  and  to  behold  his  ancient 
family,  which  in  early  life  he  had  seen  sadly  decline  in  its 
property  and  consideration,  placed  by  his  own  efforts  neal^ 
the  pinnacle  of  anibition.     Senseless  cries  and  prejudices 
had  gradually  died  away ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  have  de- 
served, as  a  laborious  and  profound  statesman,  the  splen- 
did public  recompences  which  his  sovereign  had  conferred 
upon  him. 

Having  in  early  life  bent  his  turn  for  literature  to  po« 
litical  studies,  he  became  eminently  conversant  more  espe- 
eially  with  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  principles  and  de- 
tails of  commerce,    and   political  arithmetic.     Of  these 
studies  the  following  fruits  appeared  at  various  periods  of 
his  life :   L  ^'  A  discourse  on  the  establishment  of  a  national 
and  constitutional  Force  in  England,*'  1756.    This,  though 
a  juvenile  performance,  excited  much  attention  and  de- 
bate at  the  time.    2.  '^  A  discourse  on  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Neutral  Nations  during  the 
present  War,**  1758.     This  was  esteemed  a  performance 
«f  very  great  solidity  and  import,  and  was  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.   3.  **  A  Collecuon  of  Treaties, 
from  1648  to  1783,"  3  vols.  8vo,  17B5.     4.  **  A  Treatise 
on  the  Coins  of  the  realm,  in  a  letter  to  thekitig,^*  1805, 
4to.     Of  this  work  the  EdinbiaTixb    teVvewers  pronounce 
that  "  it  is  pleasing  %q  find  oa«^  ^Lq  lawl  aeccwafAy  hav« 
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been   bred  among  the  exploded  doctrines  of  the  eMer 
economists,  shaking  himself  almost  quite  loose  from  their 
influence  at  an  advanced  period  of  lifei  and  betraying, 
while  be  resumes  the  favuurite  speculations  of  his  early 
years,  so  little  bias  towards  errors,  which  be  mustoooe 
faave  imbibed.     It  is  no  less  gratifying,  to  observe  one 
who  has  been  educated  in  the  walks  of  practical  policy^ 
and  grown  old  amid  the  bustle  of  public  employments, 
embellishing  the  decline  of  life  by  pursuits,  which  unite 
the  dignity  of  science  with  the  usefulness  of  active  exertion." ' 
JENKS  (Benjamin),  a  pious  English  divine  and  writer, 
was  bom  in  1646,  and  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fa« 
mily  at  Eaton  under  Heywood,  in  Shropshire.     He  was 
'  relat^  to  bishop  Williams,  of  Chichester,  to  whom  be  de« 
dicated  his  book  of  *^  Prayers.*'     Where  he  was  educated 
we  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  discoverable  that  he  was  at  either 
university.     He  appears,    however,    when   admitted  into 
orders,  to  have  been  for  some  time  curate  of  Harlay,  in 
Shropshire.     On  the  death- of  his  rector,  Richard  earl  of 
Bradford,  the  patron   of  the  living,  hearing   Mr.  Jenks 
spoken  of  respectfully  by  the  parishioners,  went  one  Sun- 
day, in  private,  to  hear  him  preach ;  and  was  so  much 
I)lea8ed  with  the  discourse,  that  he  presented  him  to  the 
iving  in  1668,  and  made  him  his  chaplain.     Mr.  Jenks 
had  also  the  living  of  Kenley,  a  small  village  about  two 
siiles  from  Harlay,  at  both  which  churches  he  ofliciated 
alternately,  and  kept  no  curate  until  old  age  and  infir« 
mities  made  assistance  necessary.     He  died  at  Harlay  on 
May  10,' 1724,  and   was. buried  in   the  chancel  of  that 
church,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory.    The 
work  by  which  Mr.  Jenks  is  best  known  is  his  '^  Prayers 
and  offices  of  Devotion,"  of  which  the  27th  edition  was 
published  in  1810  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  fellow  of* 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  with  alterations-  and  amend* 
ments  in  style.     Mr.  jenks  also  was  the  author  of  ^'  MedU 
tations  upon  various  important  subjects/'  of  which  a  se- 
cond edition  was  published  in  1756,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a 
recommendatory  preface  by  Mr.  Hervey.     This,  however, 
has  never  attained  any  high  degree  of  popularity.     One  of 
these  ^'  Meditations"  is  upon  his  coffin,  which  he  kept  by 
him  for  many  years,  and  in  which  were  two  sculls,  one  ^ 
them  that  of  a  near  relation.  * 
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J£NNENS  (Charlbs,  esq.),  &  gentlemim  of  consido*' 
fable  fortune  at  Gopsal,  in  Leicestershire^  and  a  noD- 
jurofy  was  descended  from  a  family  which  was  one  among 
the  many  who  have  acquired  ample  fortunes  at  Binning* 
ham,  where  they  were  equally  fatuous  for  industry  and 
generosity.  In  bis  youth  be  was  so  remarkable  foif  the 
i>umber  of  his  servants^  the  splendor  of  bis  equipages,  and 
the  profusion  of  bis  table,  that  he  acquired  the  title  of 
<<  Solyman  the  magni&cent."  He  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  words  for  some  of  Handel's  oratorios,  and  particularly 
those  for  "  the  Messiah ;''  an  easy  task,  as  it  is  only  a  se* 
lection  of  verses  from  scripture.  Not  long  before  his  death, 
be  imprudently  exposed  himself  to  criticism  by  attempting 
an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  tie  began  by  publishing 
'•King  Lear,"  in  8vo;  and  printed  aftei wards,  on  the 
same  model,  the  tragedies  of"  Hamlet,"  1772 ;  "  Othello" 
and  "Macbeth,"  1773.  He  would  have  proceeded  far- 
ther, but  was  prevented  by  death,  Nov.  20,  1773.  The 
tragedy  of  ^'Julius  Caesar,"  which  in  his  life  had  been  put 
to  the  press,  was  published  in  1774.  He  had  a  numeroua* 
library,  and  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  botb  in  Great 
Ormond-street,  and  at  Gopsal.  Mr.  Jennens's  character* 
appears,  by  some  curious  documents  in  our  authority,  to 
have  been  a  strange  compound  of  vanity,  conceit,  obsti>« 
]^Acy>  ignorance,,  and  want  of  taste,  joined  to  extensive 
benevolence.  As  an  editor  of  Shakspeare,  he  can  no 
longer  be  remembered ;  but  as  the  first  suggester  of  orato- 
rios in  this  country,  he  seems  entitled  to  some  notice.  ^ 

JENNEft    (Charles),    a  poetical  and    miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  in  1737,  and  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  1757;  M.A.> 
1760;   and  obtained  the  Seatonian  prizes  in   1767  and* 
1769.    He  af'terwatds  became  rector  of  Cramford  St.  John, 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  vicar  of  Claybrook,  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  died  May  11,  1774.    He  wrote  several  novels 
•nd  poems,  as  "Louisa,"  a  tale;  <*  Poems^"  4to;  "Th^ 
Gifk  of  Tongues,"  a  poem ;  "  The  destruction  of  Nineveh,*' 
did  "Town  Eclogues  ;*'  "  Letters  from  Lothario  to  Pene-» 
lope,*'  2  vols,  to  which  is  added  "  Lticinda,**  a  dramati<y 
etitertaioment ;  "  The  M«n  of  Family,'*  a  comedy;  "  Th«f 
Placid  Man  ;**  *«  Lettei^  froih  AUamont  \u  Ae  Capiital/'' 

Vau  xvnr.  .  L  I- 
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&e.  none  of  vrhich  procured  him  much  literary  reputatiOD^ 
and  all  are  now  forgotten. ' 

J£NNINGS  (David),  an  eminent  dissenter,  the  son  of 
an  ejected  nonconformist,  was  born  at  Kibwortb,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, in  169  h  He  obtained  a  good  stock  of  gram- 
mar learning  at  the  free-school  of  his  native  place,  and 
about  1709  he  was  sent  to  pursue  a  course  of  academical 
JBtudies  in  London,  under  the  care  of  DnChauncey.  Having 
finished  bis  studies  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  preachers 
at  an  evening  lecture  at  Rotherbithe,  and  in  1716  cbosen 
assistant  preacher  at  the  meeting  near  Haberdashers'  hall. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  pastor  to  the  congre- 
gational church  in  Old  Gravel-lane,  Wapping,  in  which 
office  he  continued  during  forty-four  years.  Within  a  year 
after  be  entered  upon  it,  be  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requisition  brought  forwards  by  many  of  his  brethren  at 
Salters'-ball,  to  sign  certain  articles  relating  to  the  Trinity. 
Mr.  Jennings,  about  1730,  published  a  small  volume  of 
sermons  addressed  to  the  young,  entitled  **  The  Beauty 
and  Benefit  of  early  Piety,''  which  was  followed  by  other 
publications  of  a  practical  nature.  In  1740  be  entered 
the  lists  against  Dr.  John  Taylor,  concerning  original  sin, 
which  doctrine  he  strenuously  justified ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing their  difference  in  doctrinal  points,  they  continued  in 
habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  In  17^3  Mr.  Jennings 
was  elected  trustee  of  Mr.  Coward's  charities,  and  one  of 
the  lecturers  at  St.  Helen's;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
became  divinity  tutor,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Eames,  at  the 
academy,  at  that  time  chiefly  supported  by  Mr.  Coward's 
funds.  In  this  work  he  was  earnestly  intent :  nothing  ever 
diverted  him  from  a  daily  attendance  in  the  lecture  room ; 
and  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  discbarge  of  the  duties 
belonging  to  his  office.  The  habits  of  early  rising,  of 
order  in  the  arrangement  of  business,  and  of  punctuadity 
in  his  engagements,  enabled  him  to  perform  more  than 
most  men  would  have  been  able  to  get  through.  As  a 
relief  to  the  studies  of  the  mind  he  employed  himself  in  the 
common  mechanical  arts  of  life.  His  method  of  communi- 
cating instruction  was  easy  and  familiar,  and  bis  general 
deportment  towards  his  pupils  affable  and  friendly.  He^ 
however,  determined  to  maintain  in  his  academy  the  repu- 
tation for  orthodoxy  which  it  had  acquired,  and  would  not 
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suffer  young  men  to  deviate  from  his  standard  of  faith  ;  and 
in  some  cases  he  had  recourse  to  expulsion.  In  1747  Mr. 
Jennings  published  **  An  introduction  to  the  Use  of  the 
Globesy**  &c.  which  maintained  a  considerable  degree  of 
popularity  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In  1749  the  univer- 
sity of  Sl  Andrew's  in  Scotland  conferred  on  the  author  the 
degfeeof  D.D.  After  this  he  published  <*An  appeal  to  reason, 
and  common  sense  for  the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.** 
He  died  in  September  1762,  when  he  was  seventy--one 
years  of  age.  He  vas  highly  valued  by  his  acquaintance, 
and  he  had  the  honour  to  educate  many  pupils  who  proved 
ornaments  to  the  dissenting  interest,  and  have  rendered 
eminent  service  to  science  and  the  world.  After  his  death 
was  printed,  from  a  MS  copy,  **  An  introduction  to  the 
knowledge  of  Medals."  Of  this  science  Dr.  .Jennings 
seems  to  have  known  very  little,  and  the  editor  of  his  w6rk 
less*  The  blunders  in  this  work  are  numerous,  and  gross. 
In  1766  a  more  elaborate  work  was  published  by  Dr.  Fur- 
neaux  from  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Jennings,  entitled  *^  Jewish 
Antiquities ;  or  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Three  First 
Books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron  :  to  which  is  annexed 
a  dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  language,*'  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
This  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  deserves  the  perusal  of 
all  who  would  obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  new 
edition  of  the  *^  Jewish  Antiquities"  was  published  about 
three  years  since,  it  having  been  long  out  of  jprint,  and 
very  much  called  for. ' 

JENSON  (NicoiJis),  or  Jansonius,  a  celebrated  printer 
and  letter-founder  of  Venice,  but  by  birth  a  Frenchman, 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  an  engraver  of  coins  and  medals  at  Paris.  About 
1 458  the  report  of  the  invention  of  printing  at  Mentz  being 
circulated,  he  was  sent  by  the  king,  Charles  VII.  to  gain 
private  information  on  the  subject  of  that  art.  He  ful- 
filled the  object  of  his  mission,  but,  on  his  return  to  France, 
finding  that  the  king  was  dead,  or  perhaps  having  heard  of 
his  death,  he  removed  to  Venice.  Such  is  the  purport  of 
an  account  in  two  old  French  manuscripts  on  the  coinage, 
except  that  one  places  the  mission  of  J  ensonuiuler  Louis 
XI*  which  is  less-probable.  Jenson  excelled  in  all  branches 

t  Reet't  Cyclopcdia.^ProtetUot  DJM.  Mag«fine,  ^\.  V.— Orton't  Lifeof 
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of  the  art,  and  more  than  are  now  united  with  it  He 
formed  the  punches,  he  cast  the  letters,  and  conducted  the 
typoorrapliy.  He  first  determined  the  form  and  proportion 
of  the  present  Roman  character:  and  his  editions  are  still 
sought  on  account  of  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  bis  types. 
The  first  book  that  issued  from  bis  press  is  a  scarce  work  in 
quarto,  entitled  *^  Decor  Puellarum,''  the  date  of  whicb  is 
1471  ;  and  in  the  same  year  be  published  in  Italian  *^  GIo* 
ria  Muiierum,^'  a  proper  sequel  to  the  former.  After  these 
are  found  many  editions  of  Latin  classics  and  other  books, 
for  ten  years  subsequent ;  but,  as  no  books  from  his  press 
appear  after  1481,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  died  about 
that  time.  ^ 

JENYNS  (Soame),  an  elegant  and  ingenious  writer, 
was  born  in  Great  Ormond-street^  London,  at  twelve 
b^clock  at  night,  1703-4.  The  day  of  his  birth  be  could 
not  ascertain,  and  considering  himself  at  liberty  to  choose 
his  birth«day,  he  fixed  it  on  new- yearns  day.  His  father, 
sir  Roger  Jenyns,  knt.  was  descended  from  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  the  Jenyos's  of  Churohill,  in  Somersetshire.  His 
country  residence  was  at  Ely,  where  his  useful  labours  as 
a  magistrate,  and  his  loyal  principles,  procured  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  king  William.  He  afterwards 
reftioved  to  Bottisham-hall,  which  he  had  purchased,  a 
seat  not  far  from  Cambridge.  Our  author's  mother  was 
one  of  the  daughters  of  sir  Peter  Soame,  of  Hayden,  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  bart  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  her  piety,  understanding,  and  elegance 
of  manjiers^ 

Mr.  Jenyns  received  the  6rst  part  of  his  education  at 
home,  under  the  care  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Hill,  and  afterwards 
of  the  rev.  Stephen  White,  who  became  rector  of  Holton, 
in  Suffolk.  In  1722  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  aod 
admitted  as  a  fellow- commoner  of  St.  John's,  under  Dn 
Edmondson,  at  that  time  one  of  the  principal  tutors  of  the 
college.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  industry 
for  three  years,  and  found  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  re- 
gular discipline  and  employments  of  a  college  life,  that  he 
was  often  heard  to  say  he  accounted  the  days  he  bad  lived 
there,  Among  the  happiest  in  his  life.  He  left  the  univer-' 
•ity,  however,  without  taking  a  degree,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  his  marriage,  which  took  place  ^ben  he  was 
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very  young.  His  JBr&t  wife  was  the  natural  daughter  of  bM 
uncle,  colonel  Soame,  of  Deerham  Grange,  in  Norfolk. 
With  this  lady  he  received  a  very  considerable  fortune^ 
but  in  all  otiier  respects  the  union  was  unhappy.  After 
tome  years  she  eloped  from  him  with  a  Leicestershire  gen*- 
tleman  ;  and  a  separation  being  agreed  upon  in  form,  Mr. 
Jenyns  consented  to  allow  her  a  maintenance,  which  was 
regularly  paid  until  her  death,  in  1753.  This  affair,  it 
may  be  conjectured,  interrupted  the  plan  of  life  he  had 
formed  after  leaving  Cambridge.  If  we  may  judge  from 
his  poetical  efforts,  his  turn  was  gay,  lively,  and  satiricaL 
His  songs  and  other  amatory  pieces  were  probably  written 
when  young,  and  bespeak  a  mind  sufficiently  at  ease  to 
trifle  with  the  passions,  and  not  always  attentive  to  deli- 
cacy where  it  interfered  with  wit.  His  first  publication^ 
and  perhaps  his  best,  was  the  ^'  Art  of  Dancing,"  printed 
in  1730,  and  inscribed  to  lady  Fanny  Fielding,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  afterwards  countess 
of  Winchelsea.  He  did  not  put  his  name  to  this  poem  ; 
but  when  discovered,  it  was  considered  as  the  prelude  to 
greater  performances.  It  must  be  confessed  there  is  an 
ease  and  elegance  in  the  versification  which  brought  him 
near  to  the  most  favourite  poets  of  bis. day.  In  1735  he 
wrote  the  **  Epistle  to  Lord  Lovelace,"  and  this  was  fol-* 
lowed  by  other  pieces  of  poetry,  which  he  contributed  to 
Dodsley's  collection,  and  afterwards  printed  in  a  volume, 
if¥  1752.  He  wrote  also  some  occasional  essays  on  political 
topics,  the  precise  dates  of  which  cannot  now  he  ascer- 
tained, as  be  never  put  his  name  to  any  of  his  works. 
They  have,  however,  been  since  collected*  by  Mr.  Cole  in 
that  edition  of  his  works  which  was  published  in  4  vols. 
8vo,   1790,  and  again  in  1793. 

Soon  after  his  father^s  death,  at  the  general  election  in 
1742,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  one  of  the  representa^ 
tives  for  the  county  of  Cambridge.     From  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  sit  in  parliament,  either  for  the  county  or  borough 
of  Cambridge,  until  17S0,  except  on  the  call  of  a  new  par- 
liament in  1754,  when  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of 
Dunwich.     In   1755,  he  was  appointed'  one  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  at 
which  he  sat  during  all  changes  of  adminutratioii,  until 
the  business  of  the  board,  which  was  t\ot  great,  waste- 
moved  into  another'department,     i  ^   tVielVtne  oC  its  aboU- 
tioD,  it  consisted  of  our  author   a.^  pre%etkX  ew\  oi  Car- 
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lisle,  the  late  lord  Auckland,  and  Gibbon  the  historian. 
Mr.  Cumberland,  the  welUknown  dramatic  poet,  was  se- 
cretary. His  parliamentary  conduct  was  more  untforai 
than  is  supposed  to  be  consistent  with  freedom  of  opinion, 
or  the  usual  attachments  of  party.  When  he  was  6rst 
elected  a  member,  he  found  sir  Robert  Walpole  on  the 
eve  of  being  dismissed  from  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  had  the  courage,  unasked  and  unknown, 
to  give  his  support  to  the  falling  minister,  as  far  as  be 
could  without  contributing  his  eloquence,  for  Mr.  Jenyns 
seldom  spoke,  and  only  in  reply  to  a  personal  question. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  could  make  no  figure  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  early  desisted  from  the  attempt.  After  the 
dismissal  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  constantly  ranked 
among  the  friends  of  government.  Without  giving  a 
public  assent  to  every  iheasure  of  the  minister  for  the  day, 
he  contrived  to  give  him  no  oiFence,  and  seems  very  early 
to  have  conceived  an  abhorrence  of  systematic  oppositions. 
What  his  opinions  were  on  great  constitutional  questions, 
may  be  found  in  his  writings,  where,  however,  they  are 
not  laid  down  with  much  precision,  and  seem  at  no  time 
of  his  life  to  have  been  steady.  In  his  attendance  at  the 
board  of  trade,  he  was  very  assiduous,  and  bestowed  much 
attention  on  the  commercial  interests  of  his  country.  He 
has  not  left  any  thing  in  print  expressly  on  this  subject,  but 
his  biographer  has  given  some  of  his  private  opinions,  which 
are  liberal  and  manly. 

In  1757,  he  published  his  '*  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Na^ 
ture  and  Origin  of  Evil,"  which  brought  him  into  notice 
as  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  English  prose  that 
bad  appeared  since  the  days  of  Addison.  But  the  charms 
of  style  could  not  protect  this  singular  work  from  objec* 
tions  of  the  most  serious  kind.  It  produced  from  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  was  then  editor  of  the  *'  Literary  Magazine,^' 
.a  critical  dissertation  or  review,  which  is  perhaps  the  first 
of  his  compositions  for  strength  of  argument,  keenness  of 
reply,  and  brilliancy  of  wit.  That  Mr.  Jenyns  felt  the 
force  of  this  powerful  refutation  may  be  readily  supposed, 
but  it  were  to  be  wished  he  had  not  retained  his  resent- 
ment for  so  many  years,  and  then  given  it  vent  in  a  paltry 
epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson,  which  his  biographer  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  in  his  works. 

Other  answers  appeared  to  his  **  Inquiry*'  of  less  conse- 
quence :  Johnson's,  after  having  been  read  with  eageraesa 
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in  the  Magazine,  was  printed  in  a  small  volume  of  which 
two  editions  were  very  soon  sold.  To  a  subsequent  edition 
of  the  *^  Inquiry/'  Mr.  Jenyns  prefixed  a  preface,  con« 
taining  a  general  answer  to  bis  opponents,  but  without  re<* 
tracting  any  of  bis  positions.  In  1761  he  reprinted  it, 
along  with  bis  poems,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  and  added  the 
papers  he  had  contributed  to  *'  The  World,"  which  are 
among  the  first  in  a  collection  written  by  the  first  wits  of 
•^tbeir  time.  There  are  points  in  them  which  prove  either 
the  natural  purity  of  his  style  and  delicacy  of  his  humour, 
or  that  be  must  have  ^'  given  his  days  and  nights  to  Addi- 
son." It  was  in  one  of  these  papers  that  be  first  expressed 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-existent  state, 
which  be  afterwards  insisted  upon  more  seriously  in  the 
third  letter  on  the  <<  Origin  of  Evil." 

In  1767  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  entitled 
^^  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  pre- 
sent high  price  of  Provisions."  Various  writers  at  that 
time  bad  employed  their  pens  on  this  subject,  some  ar- 
raigning the  bounties  on  com,  and  others  blaming  ^e 
practices  of  forestallers  and  monopolizers.  Mr.  Jenytia 
imputes  the  high  price  of  provisions  to  the  increase  of  the 
national  debt,  and  the  increase  of  our  riches,  that  is,  to 
the  poverty  of  the  public,  and  the  wealth  of  private  indi- 
viduals. These  positions  are  maintained  with  much  inge* 
nuity,  but  experience  has  shewn  that  the  influence  of 
such  causes  has  not  increased  proportionally,  and  that  with 
ten  times  more  debt  and  more  wealth  than  the  nation  had 
at  that  time,  the  price  of  provisions  is  found  to  rise  and 
fell  in  fluctuations  which  cannot  be  explained  by  his  theory. 
If  provisions  were  dear  with  the  national  debt  and  private 
wealth  of  1767,  they  ought  in  1814  to  be  inaccessible  to 
ail  but  the  most  opulent  classes.  The  newspapers  were 
filled  with  answers  to  Mr.  Jenyns's  pamphlet,  and  the  re- 
turn of  plenty  made  it  be  forgotten. 

But  the  -performance  which  excited  most  attention  was 
published  by  our  author  in  1776^  and  seems,  indeed,  to 
form  an  important  sra  in  his  life.  In  his  younger  days  be 
had  imbibed  the  principles  of  infidelity ;  and,  it  has  been 
said,  was  not  sparing  in  his  avowal  of  them.  Time  and 
reflection  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  follv.  He  studied 
the  Holy  Scriptures  with  care,  and  probably  called  to  his 
aid  some  of  those  able  defences  of  CbmtianUy  which  the 
infidels  of  the  eighteenth  ceniw  bad  i^tovoked.    It  is 
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certain,  however,  that  he  had  now  adopted  tsbe  commoti 
creed,  aldioogh  with  some. singular  refinemeats  of  his  own^ 
and  determined  to  avow  his  sentiments  io  justice  to  the 
eause  he  bed  neglected  or  injured.  With  this  honourable 
resolution,  he  published  ''  A  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence 
of  the  Christian  Religion,*'  which  was  at  first  read  as  an 
able  defence  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  accession  of  an 
ingenious  layman  to  the  supporters  of  religion  was  wd- 
comed  by  the  clergy  at  large.  Others,  however,  could  not 
help  being  suspicious  of  its  tendency,  and  regarded  the 
author  as  in  tnany  points  proving  himself  to  be  an  insidious 
enemy  to  the  cause  he  pretended  to  pleads  Those  who 
call  themselves  rational  Christians  thought  he  yielded  too 
much  to  the  orthodox  believer ;  and  the  orthodox  believer 
was  shocked  that  he  had  conceded  the  possibility  of  certain 
iniracles  being  forgeries.  A  controversy  *  immediately 
took  place,  and  continued  for  some  time,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Jenyns's  book,  which  sold  most  extensively 
while  the  controvery  was  kept  alive,  and  disappeared  with 
the  last  answer.  During  its  circulation  it  excited  the  at- 
tention of  persons  of  rank,  and  probably  did  good.  The 
great  error  is  his  neglect  of  the  external  evidences,  and 
his  admitting  the  use  of  reason  in  some  instances,  while  he 
liefuaes  it  in  others. 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  was  excited  by  this 
performance,  it  would  be  unjust  to' question  the  autboi^s 
sincerity,  or  to  otnit  the  very  explicit  declaration  be  has 
made  of  his  belief.  *^  Should  my  work  ever  haye  the 
honour  to  be  admitted  into  such  good  company  (persons  of 
fiishioo),  they  will  immediately,  I  know,  determine  that  it 
mast  be  the  work  of  some  enthusiast  or  methodist,  some 


*  The  follQwins  are  the  titles  of  the 
principal  pamphlets  written  on  this  oc- 
oasi»a.  f  k  Letter  to  Soame  Jeoyss, 
esq.  wherein  the  futility  and  absurdity 
of  some  part  of  his  reasoning,  in  his 
View  of  ibe  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Cbristlaii  A^jgiouy  is  pet  forth  am)  ex- 
posed. By  a  Clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England."  *<  Observations  on  S.  J.'s 
View.  5be.  addressed  tp  its  almost 
Christian  author.  By  W.  Kgnrickf 
LL.  D."  **  A  Letter  to  Soame  Jenyns, 
«tq.  ooeasioned  by  an  assertioe  con- 
tained in  bis  View,  fce.  ^  Q.  U." 
"  Short  Stricture^  on  certain  passages 
in  a  View,  &c.  By  a  Layman."  »*  A 
Stfict  of  liitMfra  addicfsed  to  S.  J.  on 


occasion  of  his  View,  &c.'  By  A.  Mae* 
laine.  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  English 
church  at  the  Hague."  '<  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  ArfuoMnki  oooUined  in  Dr. 
Machine's  Answer  to  S,  J.  esq.  on  his 
View, '&c.  with  genera]  thodghts  and 
reflections  thereon.  By  the  Rav.  Edward 
Pleet,  jun.  B.  A.  of  Oriel  college,  Ox- 
ford.'* <'  A  Full  Answer  to  a  late  View, 
Sec  :  in  a  Dialogue  between  a  ratioasJ 
Christian  and  his  Friend.  By  the  £li« 
tor  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor)  of  Ben.  Mor* 
deeai*s  Letters  to  EJisha  Levi.»»  «•  Phi- 
loaapbieal  Disq^tisitions  an  the  Chria^ 
tian  Religion.  Addre^jtefJ  to  Soame  Jo« 
nyns,  esq."  "  An  Address  and  Ite|^7» 
l&c.    By  the  B^.  Edward  Fleet." 
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heggMf  of  fooie  msKknaiD ;  I  «faaU  therefore  beg  leave  te 
assure  them^  that  the  author  is  very  far  remov^  from  all 
these  characters ;  that  he  once  perhaps  believed  as  little 
as  theaiselves ;  but  having  some  leisure,  and  more  curiosity, 
be  employed  them  both  in  resolving  a  question  which 
aeemed  to  him  o(  some  importance :  Whether  Christiani^ 
was  really  an  imposture,  founded  on  an  absurd^  incredible^ 
and  obsolete  fable,  as  many  suppose  it  ?  or  whether  it  is 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  revelation  tommunicaCed  to  man* 
kind  by  the  interposition  of  some  supernatural  power? 
On  a  candid  inquiry,  he  soon  found  that  the  first  was  an 
absolute  impossibility,  and  that  its  prietensions  to  the  latter 
were  founded  on  the  most  solid  grounds.  In  the  further 
pursuits  of  his  examination,  he  perceived  at  every  step 
new  lights  arising,  and  some  of  the  brightest  from  parts  of 
it  the  most  obscure,  but  productive  of  the  clearest  pcoofs, 
because  equally  beyond  the  power  of  human  artifice  to 
invent,  and  human  reason  to  discover.  These  arguments, 
which  have  convinced  him  of  the  divine  ^origiu  of  this 
religion,  he  has  here  put  together  in  as  clear  and  concise  a 
SBanner  as  he  was  able,  thinking  they  might  have  the  same 
.effect  upon  others;  and  being  of  opinion,  that,  if  there 
were  a  few  more  true  Christians  in  the  world,  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  themselves,  and  by  no  means  detrimental  to 
the  public" 

Jn  1782  appeared  another  volume  of  doubtful  tendency, 
and  certainly  more  abounding  in  wild  paradoxes,  which  be 
entitled  "  Disquisitions  on  several  subjects."  These  are 
metaphysical,  theological,  and  political ;  and  in  all  of  them 
he  advances,  amidst  much  valuable  matter,  a  number  of 
fanciful  theories,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  prompted 
merely  by  a  love  of  novelty,  or  a  desire  to  shew  by  what 
ingenuity  opinions  that  contradict  the  general  sense  of 
janankind,  may  be  defended.  This  volume,  like  the  former, 
produced  a  few  answers ;  and  what  perhaps  disturbed  oor 
author^s  tsanquillity  yet  more,  an  admirable  piece  of  ha«- 
HAOur,  entitled  *^  The  Dean  and  the  Squire,''  by  the  author 
of  the  ^'  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers.'*  The 
Dean  was  Dr.  Tucker,  whose  opinions  on  civil  liberty 
't  approached  those  of  oor  author.    The  ^'  Disquisitions"  are. 


I 
I 


however,  an  ^^traohdiD^'7  production  from  a  man  in  his 
^venty-^ighth  y^^  "f  heir  st^le  is,  perhaps,  more  elegant 
aod  animated  tb^.  **'  ^  of  9^^y  of  his  former  writings,  and 
if  mere  eloqueK  ^  t/'^  ^Id  alone  for  defect  of  argument, 
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tbey  would  yet  contiDue  to  be  read  as  models  of  pure  and 
correct  English. 

In  17^9  while  the  propriety  of  a  parliamentary  reform* 
ation  was  in  agitation,  he  published  some  **  Thoughts'*  oa 
that  subject,  in  which  he  repeated  the  objections  be  bad 
already  brought  forward  in  bis  *^  Disquisitions/*  to  any  of 
those  innovations  which,  in  his  opinion,  tended  to  anarchy. 
This  was  tbe  last  of  our  author*s  productions.  The  infirmi- 
ties of  age  were  now  creeping  u)M>n  him,  and  closed  his 
life  Dec.  Ift,  1787,  at  his  house  in  Tilney-street,  Audley* 
square.  He  was  interred  in  Bottisham  church,  Dec.  27, 
wbere,  in  the  parish  register,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lort  Mansel,  now 
Masker  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  bishop  of  Bristol, 
introduced  a  very  elegant  compliment  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Cole,  his  biographer,  has  drawn  his  character  at 
great  length,  and  with  the  partiality  of  a  friend.  Yet  if 
we  except  the  unsettled  state  of  his  opinions,  much  cannot 
be  deducted  from  it.  As  the  magistrate,  and  as  tbe  bead 
of  a  family*,  he  was  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  all 
religious  and  moral  duties,  and  fulfilled  his  engagements 
with  the  strictest  integrity,  but  with  a  punctuality  which 
brought  on  him  sometimes  the  charge  of  being  penurious. 
As  a  politician  we  have  seen  him  giving  bis  uniform  support 
to  ji  succession  of  ministers,  but  as  be  did  not  conceal  his 
opinions,  tbey  could  not  always  be  in  unison  with  those  of 
bia  party,  and  his  integrity,  at.Ieast,  must  have  been  gene* 
rally  acknowledged,  since  no  party  offered  to  remove  him. 

In  private  life  he  was,  says  Mr.  Cole,  a  man  of  great 
mildness,  gentleness,  and  sweetness  of  temper.  His  ear- 
nest desire  was,  as  far  as  possible,  never  to  offend  any 
person.  This  is  confirmed  by  tbe  Kev.  Mr.  Cole  of  Milton, 
who  is  not  remarkable  for  the  lenity  of  his  opinions  re- 
specting his  contemporaries.  '^  Mr.  Jenyns  was  a  man  of 
lively  fancy  and  pleasant  turn  of  wit,  very  sparkling  in 
conversation,  and  full  of  merry  conceits  and  agreeable 
drollery;  which  was  heightened  by  his  inarticulate  manner 
of  speaking  through  his  broken  .teeth,  and  all  this  mixed 
with  the  utmost  humanity  and  good  nature,  having  hardly 
ever  heard  him  severe  upon  any  one,  and  by  no  means 
satirical  in  his  mirth  and  good-humour.** 

Mr.  Cumberland,  in  his  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  lately 
published,  gives  us  some  characteristic  traits  of  Mr.  Jenyns, 

*  This  aliases  to  his  establishment  tt  Boltisham.    He  bad  no  iaatae  hj  eitlur 
of  bis  wi^pis. 
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which  correspond  with  the  above:  <^  A  disagreement  aboat 
a  name  or  a  date  will  mar  the  beit^tory  that  was  ever  put 
together.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  luckily  could  not  hear  aa 
interrupter  of  this  sort:  Johnson  would  not  hear,  or  if  he 
heard  him  would  not  heed  him  :  Soame  Jenyns  heard  him; 
heeded  him,  set  him  right,  and  took  up  his  tale  where  he 
had  left  it,  without  any  diminution  of  its  humour,  adding 
only  a  few  more  twists  to  his  snufF-box,  a  few  more  taps 
upon  the  lid  o§  it,  with  a  preparatory  grunt  or  two,  the 
invariable  forerunners  of  the  amenity  that  was  at  the  heels 
of  them.  He  was  the  man  who  bore  his  part  in  all  societies 
with  the  most  even  temper  and  undisturbed  hilarity  of  all 
the  good  companions  whom  I  ever  knew.  He  came  into 
your  house  at  the  very  moment  you  had  put  upon  your 
card :  he  dressed  himself,  to  do  your  party  honour,  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  jay :  bis  lace  indeed  had  long  since  lost 
its  lustre,  but  his  coat  had  faithfully  retained  its  cut  since 
the  days  when  gentlemen  wore  embroidered  figured  velvets 
with  short  sleeves,  boo.t  cuiFs,  and  buckram  skirts  *.  As  na-* 
ture  cast  him  in  the  exact  mould  of  an  ill -made  pair  of  stiff 
stays,  he  followed  her  so  close  in  the  fashion  of  his  coat, 
that  it  ivas  doubted  if  he  did  not  wear  them :  because  he 
had  a  protuberant  wen  just  under  his  pole,  he  wore  a  wig 
that  did  not  cover  above  half  his  head.  His  eyes  were 
protruded  like  the  eyes  of  the  lobster,  who  wears  them  at 
the  end  of  his  feelers ;  and  yet  there  was  room  between 
one  of  these  and  his  nose  for  another  wen  that  added 
nothing  to  his  beauty :  yet  I  heard  this  good  man  very 
lunocently  remark,  when  Gibbon  published  his  History, 
that  he  wondered  any  body  so  ugly  could  write  a  book. 

''Such  was  the  exterior  of  a  man^  who  was.  the  charm 
of  the  circle,  and  gave  a  zest  to  every  company  he  came 
into.  His  pleasantry  was  of  a  sort  peculiar  to  himself;  it 
harmonized  with  every  thing ;  it  was  like  the  bread  to  our 
dinner,  you  did  not  perhaps  make  it  the  whole,  pr  principal 
part  of  your  meal,  but  it  was  an  admirable  and  wholesome 
auxiliary  to  your  other  viands.  Soame  Jenyns  told  you  no 
long  stories,  engrossed  not  much  of  your  attention,  and 
was  not  angry  with  those  that  did.  His  thoughts  were 
original,  and  were  apt  to  have  a  very  whimsical  affinity  to  the 
paradox  in  them.     He  wrote  verses  i;ipon  dancing,  and 

♦  The  conmne  of  hk  l^^  A^ys  was  a  llai.  hea^«  luiUiut,  wifik  blue  wor- 
Ited  (KMt  tlockiop.         •^^  ^  '  ^«»  ^'^ 
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prose  QfKMi  the  oi'igit)  of  evil ;  yet  he  was  a  very  indif^ 
ferent  flieta)>hysiciaQ,  and  a  worse  dancer*.  Ill-nature 
and  persooalityy  witb  the  single  exception  of  bis  lines  upon 
JohnsoOy  I  never  beaitl  fall  from  his  lips ;  those  lines  I 
have  forgotten ,  though  I  believe  I  was  the  first  person  to 
whom  he  recited  them :  they  were  very  bad,  but  he  bad 
been  told  f  that  Johnson  ridiculed  his  metaphysics,  and 
some  of  us  had  just  then  been  making  extempore  epitaphs 
vpon  each  other.  Though  his  wit  was  barnU^,  the  general 
east  of  it  was  ironical;  there  was  a  terseness  in  his  re- 
partees that  had  a  play  of  words  as  well  as  of  thought ;  as 
when  speaking  of  the  difference  between  laying  out  money 
upon  land  or  purchasing  into  the  funds,  he  said,  ^  One  was 
principal  without  interest,  and  the  other  interest  without 
prindiiaK"  Certain  it  is,  he  had  a  brevity  of  expression  that 
never  hung  upon  the  ear,  and  you  felt  the  point  in  the 
▼ery  moment  that  he  made  the  push.  It  was  rather  to  be 
lamented  that  his  lady,  Mrs.  Jenyns,  had  so  great  a  respect 
for  bis  good  sayings,  and  so  imperfect  a  recollection  of 
diem^  for  though  she  always  prefaced  her  recitals  of  them 
with  *  As  Mr.  Jenyns  says/  it  was  not  always  what  Mr. 
Jenyas  said,  and  never,  I  am  apt  to  think^  as  Mr.  Jenyns 
said ;  but  she  was  an  excellent  old  lady,  and  twiried  her 
fan  with  as  much  mechanical  address  as  her  ingenious  bus* 
haod  twirled  his  snuff-box.'^ 

This  old  lady  was  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Jenyns.  His 
first  died  July  30,  1753,  and  in  the  month  of  February 
feUowiog  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey^  esq.  of  Hackney,  Middlesex.  She  must  at  this 
time  have  been  advanced  in  life,  as  she  dic^  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four,  July  25,  1796. 

Mr.  Jenyns^s  poems  were  added  to  the  second  and  third 
editions  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Collection.  As  a  prose  writer* 
we  have  few  that  can  be  compared  to  him  for  elegance  and 
purity.  As  a  poet  he  has  many  equals  and  many  superiors. 
Yet  his  poems  are  sprightly  and  pleasing ;  and  if  we  d» 
not  find  much  of  that  creative  fancy  which  marks  the  true 
genius  of  poetry,  there  is  the  spiric,  sense,  and  wit,  which 
have  rendered  so  many  modern  versifiers  popular.' 

•  It  has  been  said  he  was  in  his  f  This  is  not  accarate.  He  'well 
jronng  days  «  good  ^noer,  and  very  knew  bow  Jobnsoo  bad  ridioalad  hs 
fond  of  the  amusement.  metaphysics  many  years  before  this 

period. 

I  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works  by  Charles  ^alson  Cole,  esq.— Johfuen  sod  ChaU 
mers's  English  Poets,  21  vols.  8vo,  1810. 
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